
PREFACE. 


This work, whioli has hitherto - appeared in two 
Parts, the first of which ended with the yeaf 1660, is 
now re-issued complete in one volume. 

A good number of extracts have been given'^’by way of 
illustration, but in the case of the more important authors 
these are not intended to take the place of the reading of 
larger portions of their works, and it is hoped that the 
book will serve as an introduction and a guide to standard 
English Literature. • ‘ . 

It has not been thought desiralfig^.to touch upon works 
which appeared after 1832 ; expert and reasonable 

view that the history of the later literature of the nineteenth 
century — as distinct from the literature itself — cannot be 
advantageously studied as an educational subject until the.-^- 
lapse of time has enabled a true perspective to be gained. 

The responsibility of the authors for the several portions 
of the work is distributed -thus : — Mr. ‘Wyatt is solely 
responsible for the early period down to 1500, and for 
that from 1798 to 1882; the years 1500 to 1580 were 
written by the late Mi\ Loav, and have been revised — and ' 
partly re-written — ^by Mr. 'Wyatt ; the years 1580 to 1798 
stand as Mr. Low left them. 
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TEXT-BOOK 

OE ENOLISH LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I. 


BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

The ultimate source of the mighty river of English poetry 
is hidden in tho mists of immemorial antiquity 
' — mists that gather around the continental 
homes of our ancestors, mists that hide from our gaze the 
oral lays of the early minstrel muse. Yet it is certain that 
some of our oldest poetry camo over the sea with our fore- 
fathers, had first taken life and shape in their continental 
homes, and had been handed down in growing volume for 
centuries before a word of it was first committed to writing 
in this island. This mighty river of English literature, 
though receiving tributary streams from one and another 
source, is, from its ultimate origins down to the present time, 
essentially one} Tho changes in the English language in 
tho last thousand years have been even greater than the 
changes in our literature, but the language was * Englisc ' 
a thousand years ago, and it is ‘ English ’ still. Similarly 

‘ It la tho TDOTO nocossory to atato thla emphatically hecanao Professor (tonrthope, 
‘nhose ‘ nistory of English Poetry ’ la destined to hecome tho doaslc authority on the 
auhjeet, assorts that *tho poetry of Chaucer has no connection with tho poetiyof 
the AnEloSoxona • (p. xxvii.). Fortunately ho undermines his own position : IJo 
motlTo power of Christian Euroiican poetry springs from tho oral minstrelsy of the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian tribes '(p, 00). And again : ‘The “Canterhury Talcs are 
the full harvest of tho art of tho (lourAe. Iho (lour^ was tho lineal llteraiy 
descendant of tho trilnl gdeeman. ... Originally his talcs were douhUess almost 
invariably of a gonealogical ohaiacter, like the legend of “ Bcownlf " ’ (p. 279). 

JC. 1 
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BEFOBB THE COBQUEST. 


it is impossible to mark a line of cleavage in English 
literature. There have at times been invasions, even 
inundations, of foreign models and influences, which have 
been on the whole beneficial in their effect, and without 
which, it may be admitted, the greatest literaiy master- 
pieces could not have been achieved. Nevertheless, these 
have been but as tributary streams adding their waters 
to the main flood : there cannot be two English literatures 
until there are two English languages. 

The difficulties of the language unfortunately keep the 
Gwntness of tiioss of EngliRli people ignorant of the 
oiiTEn^i* intrinsic greatness of Old English poetiy. These 
Literawro. djfBculties have only seiwed to whet the appetite 
of the Germans, who have consequently almost monopolised 
this field of study, and, it must in honesty be added, have 
succeeded in overspreading the literary aspects of the subject 
with such a thick layer of philological and merely anti- 
quarian discussion as often to turn what should have been 
delight into weariness. Yet it remains true that in the 
comparatively small number of Old English poems are our 
only national epic and the finest lyrics in the English 
language. 

.^gb-Saxon, or, as it is more correctly called, Old English 
niriaioos of literature falls roughly into two main divisions, 
uio Bulged, largely owing to difference of dialect, are 

kept separate and distinct unf^, even as late os the close 
or the eighteenth century, they may be represented by the 
poetiy of Bums and Cowpei*. The history of the two 
di'viaohs has been momentously different. The Northern 
divirion began with a blaze of glory in the seventh and 
eighth centuries ; but, on the whole, though it has flared 
up how and again with a Dunbar an'd a Burris, its course 
through the ages has been one of diminutiqn and decadehca 
The Southern dirision begah in the hinth century with 
prose j but itt course has been one of increasing splendour, 
and has culminated in a Shake^eare and a Shelley. The 
Northern divirion has found expression suocesrively in the 
Northumbrian dialect of Old English, the Northern and 
West Midland dialects of Middle En glis h, and in Lowland 
Scotch; the Southern division in frie West Saxon dialect of 
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Old English, tlio Southern and East Midland dialects of 
Middle English, and in standard modern English. In the 
Old English period, the ITorthumbrinn literatui’e— which 
has, however, come doAyn to us in a West Saxon di‘ess, as 
a consequence of tho later Alfrcdian revival — was poetical, 
•arid preceded tho literature of Wessex, which was mainly 
■^i-ose. 

Old English poetry had certain noteworthy characteristics, 
chaiacieristiM somo of whicli mark it oft’ from all later verse. 
Of Eftriy Fociry. ^fauj' of its words and plu'ases are never found 
in prose, and in fact constituted a ‘ poetic diction.’ A 
‘ ship ' was not only a • ‘ boat,' but a ' bound wood,' a 
‘sound-wood,’ a ‘ foamj’-necked floater,’ ‘wound-stemmed,’ 
‘ ring-stemmed,’ * hound-.stemmed,’ a ‘ wave-floater,’ a ‘ sea- 
goer,’ a ‘keel.’ Several of these terms might be used in 
succeeding lines to refer to the same vessel ; this ‘ parallelism,’ 
with which wo are familiar. in ancient Hebxuw poetry, is 
well illuslmted in the following lines from ‘ Beowulf ’ ; 

‘ sviud-wuda )>UQC(lo ; 
no I'iur tcvff-flotnii wind ofer >’Sum 
sVScSRctwIufdo; tw-genga lor, 

■fltnt fiimiti-lieals forS ofer yJSc, 

. •iundeuste/na ofer brim-bliGanins ’ (1906-10).’ 

Thus it is seen that Old English parallelism was some- 
-.thing more than an extended use of synonyms; two or 
more succeeding lines, or half-lines frequently repeat tho 
same idea or statement of fact in other words. One un- 
fortunate circumstance in connection with Old Englidi 
poetry — the fact that, with few exceptions, its remains have 
come do'wn to us in unique manuscripts — is due to the 
' -iJprmnn Conquest and to the spoliation of the monasteries 
at tho Heformation. This circumstance is largely responsible 
for, and has gone far towards necessitating and justifjdng, 
the recent la&jurs of the philologist. For we Imow from 
a comparison of texts, in tho few cases in which duplicate 
'manuscripts are extant, with' what freedom (to mention one 
source of coiTuption only) Old English poets permitted 
themselves to rewrite the compositions -of earlier authors. 

The strand-wood dinned ; not llieio did the wind sunder tho wavo-iloatoT from 
Its journey over the waves ; the sea-goer went, Uro fonmy-ncckcd floated forth over 
the wave, tho hound^stommod over tho ocean‘«triarDS.‘ ' 
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BEFOBK ITHB COKQT7EST. 


A wal'd as to the metre. Before the INorman Ck)iiquest 
Old EneiiBii end-rime was almost nnknown. Each long or 
• full line was broken into two parts by a caesura 

or pauses each normal half -line consisted of two feet (or in 
the long lyrical line, of three), and contained two specially 
stressed ^llables; of these syllables — which can usually be 
picked out without difficulty because they are those which 
have to bear the rhetorical accent in oral reading — the fir^ 
in the second half of a long line and either or both in the 
flrst half are bound together by alliteration. A consonant 
can allitei-ate only with the same consonant, but any vowel 
alliterates with any other vowel. See, in ^lustration, the 
lines quoted above. 

It has been said that Old English was ‘probably the 
The Kauooai most disciplined of all the vernaculars of Western 
Epie* Europe.’ It is certain that by the end of the 
eighth century it possessed a body of poetry that could as 
well challenge comparison with that of any other Western 
nation as English literature is able to hold its own against 
the literatures of the woi’ld. By that time ‘Beowulf’ 
was certainly in writing in the form (dialect apart) in 
which it has come down to us. This poem is at once 
the glory and the disgi’ace of our people. It is their 
glory in that it is the oldest heroic poem in any Teutonic 
langu^e. It is their disgrace in that it is more widely 
read in America and in Germany, ‘ The genuine epic,’ 
^ys Mr. Sweet, ‘ which is regarded by those for whom 
it is composed as history and nothing else, is never 
invented, but has to di’aw on the common national stock 
of historical and mytholo^cal tradition.’ In this obviously 
correct view, ‘ Beowulf ’ is our only genuine epic, it is the 
national epic. 

The argument of the poem is briefly this ; 

Hrothgar, king of the Danes, with whose ancestry the 
of poem opens, in the pride of Ms success in war 
builds a great hall, Seorot, for feasting and 
the giving of treasure. But a monster named Grendel, 
enraged by the daily sounds of revelry, attacks the hall, 
makes a meal of fifteen thanes, and carries off fifteen more, 
r eturning with similar intent the nert night. Thus Heorot 
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is deserted, and remains so for twelve years. Then Beownlf, 
a mighty -warrior of the Geats, famous for the strength of 
his grip, hearing of Grendel’s ravages, crosses the sea -with 
fourteen comrades, keeps watch in Heorot, and, after seeing 
one of his men killed and eaten, grapples with the monster 
and pulls off his whole arm. Grendel escapes to his haunts, 
and dies. The following night, when the Danes are again 
in possession of the hall and Beo^vulf is lodged elsewhere, 
Grendel’s mother breaks in and revenges the death of her 
son by slaying Aeschere, a noble Dane. Beowulf under- 
takes the pursuit and revenge ; he tracks the she-monster 
to her Inir in the bottom of a mere, and slays her there. 
Seeing GrendeVs corpse, he severs the head from the body, 
and bears it back with him in triumph to Hrothgar’s court. 
Loaded with rich gifts, the hero returns to his own land, 
and recites his adventures to H3'gelac, his uncle, the king 
of the Goats. On the death of the latter, Beowulf refuses 
the throne for himself, and acts ns guardian and adviser to 
the young king Heardred, who is, however, slain in battle. 
Then Beowulf becomes king of the Geats, whom he rules 
■wisely for fifty years, until a di-agon begins to lay waste 
the land. The old heroV spmt is undaunted as ever, but, 
deserted by all his chosen warriors save one, although he 
succeeds in quelling the fiery ‘ drake,’ ho himself meets with 
his death in the terrible encounter. With the burning of 
his body the i)oem ends. 

Into any discussion of the various questions that have 
arisen in connection with * Beowulf ’ it is impossible to enter 
here. There can bo no doubt that it is the result of a 
gradual accretion of poetic and epic material, some parts of 
which are of hoary antiquity*; it is highly probable that in 
something very nearly resembling its present shape (perhaps 
-without the final Christian touches and interpolations) it 
represents the working over of this material by a poet of 
high order, who made of it one homogeneous poem. ‘Beowulf ’ 
has been claimed as a Scandinavian poem, because all the 

* TbisisMrbapsespccIaUytnioof thocp]Mdcs,\Tbich\ron]d iMlcssllabloto'altom- 
tlon tban tbo iisnin stoiy. It is notonortby that in ono epUodo Su^und is made 
tbe slayer, of tbe dragon, and not bis son Sigurd or Siegfiira, as in tbo loclandic and 
Oermon rersions of that saga. This seems to point to tbo ‘ Beovrulf ' version being tbe 
oldest, for a later setting ironld not be likely to attribnte tbe deeds of the son to 
the father, but rather tbo deeds of tbe father to the son. 
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piincipal|)6»’S(mote belong to Scandinavian tribes. It is true * 
that tlie historical sotting is Scandinavian ; but the mythical 
adventures whicli fonn tho hulk and constitute tho main 
interest o? the story ai-o essentially English, and so, it will 
bo seen, is the sceneiy. In a number of Old English royal 
genealogies occurs the name of a divine mj'thical ancestor 
il^awa or Beowa. Probably tho mythical adventures told 
in * Beowulf ’ were originally ascribed to this mythical god 
Beowa. Pi-obably, too, tho fame of the extraordinary prowess 
and wondrous aohievomonts of an historical Geat warrior, 
named Beowulf, who lived in the first half of tho sixth cen- 
tuiy, found a mo.st favoumblo reception among the Angles 
and Saxons both on tho Continent and in England, in conse- 
quence of tho similarity of name, and boenuso tho reported 
character and oxaggorated exploits of tho hero Beowulf re- 
sembled those of tho god Beowa. Thus tho hisloric.iI Beowulf 
at length steiiped into tho place of the mythical Beowa. 

But perhaps the most important and tho most interesting 
feature of the ‘Beowulf’ saga is tho ificturo it affords of tho . 
tribal life of our English forefathoi'S. The incidents of ' 
Beowulf’s crossing from Sweden to Zealand, his challongo by 
the co.istguard, his arrival and welcome at Ileorot, tho 
scene in tho royal hall by day and at night, and every detail 
of speech, ceremony, and adventui-o until his return to 
Geatland, are pictured ivith an accuracy that is evidently ns ; 
faithful as it is minute. Tho events of one whole day at.? 
Heorot ai-e related with a vivid lifelikoness of which tho 
reading of tho poem can alone give a just idea. The scop. 
rarely becomes wearisome. He is not given to moralising ' 
over much. Hampered as lie may seem to bo by his 
parallelisms, liis narrative marohes briskly on, and he varies 
the sound of his verao to correspond with tlio .sense with 
ostoniahing skill. Though metaphors abound, he ha? not time - 
for similes; only some five or six are to bo found in the. 
course of 8,200 lines, and of thoso one only is of any length ; 

’ ' hit cal gemealt Iscgclloost, 

Uonno forstes bond Fseder onlniteJS, 
onwlndcfS wwl-n'ipns, 85 goweald hafatS 
sicla ond mrola,’ * 


JV" ** Is ‘“t"" looMlli tho bond of Uie frost. xm> 

vrtnds the sihirlpool-ropes, Bto v!ho bascoatrol of times iiad seasons. ' 
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The following rendering of part of a locus classicua gives 
perhaps as good a notion of the best of Old English poetry 
as can be conveyed in a translation. It describe the moor- 
land retreat of Grendel and his mother: 

‘ They dwell in n dim hidden land, 

The wol£«bont8 they bide in, on the nesses the windy, 

The perilons fen-path where the stream of the fell-side 
Midst the mists of the nesses wends notherward ever, 

The flood nnder earth. Naught far away hence, 

But a mile-mark forsooth, there standeth the mere, 

Andover it ever hang groves all berimed. 

The wood fast by the toots over-helmeth the water. 

But each night may one a dread wonder there see, 

A fire in the flood. But none liveth so wise 

Of the bairns of mankind, that the bottom may know. 

Althongh the heath-stepper beswinked by honnds, 

The hart strong of horns, that holt-wood should seek to 
Driven fleeing from far, he shall sooner leave life, 

Leave life-breath on the bank or ever will he 
Therein hide his head. No hallow’d ste[id is it : 

Thence the blending of water-waves over hpriseth 
IVan up to the welkin, whenso the wind stoeth 
Weather-storms loathly, until the lift darkens 
'And weopoth the heavens.’ * 

• Old English must at one time have possessed several 
complete and independent sagas of epic dimen- 
p 0 ragmen apart from * Beowulf,* nothing now 

survives but ‘ The Eight at Einnsburg,’ a fragment of forty- 
eight lines ; the two ‘ Waldhero * fragments of thirty lines 
each ; and * Widsith,’ a kind of epic song, possibly the oldest 
of them all. The ‘ I^nsburg ’ fragment points to the loss of 
a magnificent poem. 

But, after ‘Beowulf,’ the finest things in Old English 
Lvtica posfry are its lyrics, and in the opinion of ex- 
cellent judges there exists nothing finer of their 
kind ; ‘ Deor,’ ‘ The Wanderer,’ ‘ The Seafarer,' ‘ The Buin,’ 
‘ The Wife’s Complaint.’ Common to all these is a note of 
deep melancholy, which is by no means absent from ‘Beowulf,’ 
but which in these lyrics is characteristic and predominant. 
Hardly is it possible to strike a chord of truer and deeper 
pathos than that-struck in ‘The Wanderer,’ to whom in his 

‘ 14. 186T-70 of the ‘ Sto^ of BeowoU,’ done out of the Old GngUah tongue hy 
WiUlam Morris and A. J. wyntt ; Iwondro, 1805. ‘ - - - . 
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exile it seems * that he is embracing and kissing his liege- 
Jord, and laying hands and head on his knee, just as he 
wliilom in days of yore enjoyed the gift-stool. Then awakens 
again the friendless man, sees before him the fallow ways, 
the sea-fowls bathing, extending their .wings, rime and snow 
falling mingled Avith hail. Then will be the heavier the 
wounds of his heaa't, sore for its beloved.' 

With Caedmon we pass into the realm of sacred poetry. 
The story of his convei-sion into a poet, as 
related by Bede, has been told too often to be 
repeated here except in outline: how Caedmon left tho 
feast when it came to bis turn to sing; how, as he was 
sleeping in the cattle-sheds, an angel appeared to bim, and 
commanded him to sing the song of Creation ; and how he 
forthwith composed the verses which form the opening of 
the ‘Paraphrase of Genesis.’ Bede adds that his gift was 
iested by Hild, tho abbess of Whitby, and her learned 
monks ; that Caedmon was readily prevailed on to join the 
monasteiy ; ho mentions the subjects of his poems, and 
warns us that many persons had attempted to imitate 
Caedmon’s religious poetry, but none had succeeded in 
equalling him. Caedmon flourished in the latter half of the 
seventh century ; Bede died in 736 a.d. In the form in 
which the so-called Caedmonian or J unian * * Paraphrase ' 
has come down to us, it consists of what may be roughly 
described as four poems ; * Genesis,’ ' Exodus,’ ‘ Daniel,’ and 
* Christ and Satan.’ But, although their subjects correspond 
closely with Bede’s account of the contents of Caedmon’s 
poetry, modern criticism denies to the latter the authordiip 
of any of them, with the exception of part of * Genesis.’ 

In connection with tho last-named poem two questions, 
'Genesis. devoid of interest, arise. The first is a 
• j 1 question of scholarship and criticism, and is 
cited here as an example of what, as a rule, it is not within 
the limits of this book to include. ‘ Genesis ’ consi.'dis of about 
three thousand lines. Somesix hundred of these, 11. 236— -851 
commonly lalled ‘Genesis B,’ differ so entirely from the rest 
in metre, diction, and style, and resemble so closely the old 


editor, FrancU I)<\)on, a scholar of jeraen known in 
Utcmtnro as Jnnins,' to whom the MB. was ei?cn Ijy Arehhbh 
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Saxon poem called *Tlio Holland, ’ tliafc as long ago as 1875 
Professor Sievors of Tubingen, a German critic of penetrating 
intellect, put forward tbo liypotbesis that * Genesis B ’ was 
an Old English version of an Old Saxon poem on Genesis by 
the author of ‘ The Holiand.’ In 1894 Sievere’ conclusions 
i-cceived almost startling confirmation. Four fragments of 
Old Saxon poetry were discovered in a MS. in the Vatican 
Library, of which three woro portions of a poem on the 
book of Genesis, and the fourth was a part of the ‘ Heliand.' 
There can bo no roisonablo doubt that they are all the work 
of one and the same author. Moreover, one of the Genesis 
fragments lies within the compass of ‘ Genesis B,' and shows 
that the latter is a close rendering of the former. It is 
difficult to conceive of a more striking proof of a carefully 
worked out hypothesis. 

The Caedmonian ‘ Parnphraso of Genesis’ contains ‘the 
Cnedmon and germ of “ Paradise Lost.” ’ Milton became blind 

MiKon. three years before the publication of the J unian 
Cnedmon in 1655. But he niimborcd Junius among his 
friends, and some re.somblnnccs between the two poems ‘ in 
matter and expression aro so remarkable that it is difficult 
to regard them as fortuitous.’ Of such resemblances two 
or throe examples must suffice : 

(fl) ‘ p June cjmti on ulitan cnslcrno wind, 

forst fyrnum cnld ; ^mblc fyr otJtJe. gur . . 
hset wtes iCohtcs ICas and wics legos fall, 

- fyres fior miccl.’ ' — Ocnesit 315-16, 333-4. 

‘ A dungeon horrible on nil sides round 
As one grent fumnee iinm’d ; yet from tboso flames 
Ko light, but rather darkness Tisiblc .’ — Paradiso Lost,i, Gl-3. 

‘ the parohing air 

Cams frorc, and cold performs th’ cilcct of fire.* — 

Paraditc Lost, ii. 504-6. 

(6) ‘ Is J>cs mnga styde ungellc swliSo 

J»am ofSrum Jjo wc icr c&^on, 
huan on heofonrlce.’ * — Genesis 366-8. 

‘ 0 how unlike the place from whence they fell 1 ’ — 

Paradise Lost, i. 75 

’ ' Then coracs at dawn Uio cost wind, ftost fearfully cold ; over fire or spear. . . 
That was llgbtleas and was full of flnmo, areat fear of Are.' 

• * Is this narrow stead Tory nnllko that other that we ere know, high in hcaren's 
kingdom.' 
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‘ “ Is Ulis tlio region, this the soil, the clime," 

Said then the lost Aiohangcl, “ this the scat 
That wo must change for Ucav’n 7 " 

Paraditr Lost, i. 212- 

(o'\ ' Swnng b.Til f\T on twii fCondcs cncflc. ’ ' — 

fa i J 4-19 

‘ on each hand the flames 

Driv’n backward slope their pointing spires, and roll'd 
■ In billows, leave i’ tn’ midst a horrid valc.’*- 

Paradise Lost, i, 222-1. 

With a word of montion only for ‘Judith’ — a roligioits 
opio fragmoiifc of three hundred and fifty lines, 
‘ the last thi-eo ‘fits’ of a poem of four times that 
length, belonging to the eighth or ninth century, and 
designed and executed with metrical brilliancy and sus- 
tained narrative power — we pass to the work of Oynowulf, 
Avho represents the later Northumbiian school of the latter 
half of the eighth century. Unfortunately, the chief con- 
troversy that has been raised around the name of Cynewulf 
concerns the unprofitable question of authorship, Oynowulf 
(as if in prophetic vision of the fate of Old English poets in 
the nineteenth century) ingeniously introduced the letters 
of his name in runic ch.ar'ncter'S into four poems, which aro 
thereby stamped as indubitably his: ‘Crist,’ ‘Jtrliann,’ 
‘ Elene,’ and ‘ The Fates of the Apostles.’ Of course it lias 
been argued that if Cjnrcwulf signed four poems in this 
way, he would have signed more if he had rvritten raor-o — 
and woirld doubtless have had them all brought out by the 
same publisher I Such conchrsions are rrot borne oirt by 
actual experience. On the other hand, none but those four 
poems can be assigned to Cynewulf with absolute certainty. 
About ninety ‘ Biddles,’ in the anthology of Old English 
poetry called the Exeter Codex, have been ascribed to 
Cynewulf, on the sirpposition that the fir-st riddle was a 
charade on his rrame. Brrt it is now known that the 
supposed first riddle is not a riddle or charade at all, but 
an independent poem. Ifovortheless, the majority, of the 
‘Riddles’ and the Christianised ‘Charms’ may well bo 
Oynervrrlf’s work j' so, almost certainly, is ‘The Phoenix’; 
while ‘St. Outhlac,’ ‘The Descent into Hell,’ and ‘The 

* * Bmujg tho flto In two with flondiah waft. 
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Dreain of tho Rood ’ tiro nlf-o possibly his, iu pari at least. 
Probably he is not Iho.axithor of tho ‘Andreas.* Tho 
‘Rlonc,* a religious narrative of the finding of tho truo 
cross by Helena, tho mother of Constantine, concludes 
with an autobiographical epilogue, which is almost our 
only source of information as to tho ‘poet’s life. From it 
wo infer that ho had liccn a profc.^sional minstrel, known 
in festive halls and rewarded for his songs with golden 
gifts, but that- with tho coining on of ago the mystcr}’ of tho 
cross had boon vcvcalod to him and had changed his life. 
As all tho work that wo know for certain to bo his is 
of a religions cast, wo must presnmo that it dates after 
this great change in his life. Its poetic \Tiliio varies 
greatly in tho coui-so of tho same piece; hut at times it 
'show.s a lapidity of movement, and at others a doscriplivo 
power, that al. least proves that the Christian influquee, . 
so manifest in Cynewulf’s work, had not boon dcstrnctivo 
of all tlic cbnrm and inspiration of tho old heathen poetry. 

Among tho most important of the Old English poems 
not hitherto named are the * Battle of ^luldon,* an epic 
song composed shortly after tho battle it describef^ in 993 ; 
tho ‘Battle of Brunanburh’ (inserted in the ‘Chronicle’ 
under tho year 937), full of pootic feeling and patriotic 
exultation ; and tho ‘ Gnomic Verses,’ collections of which 
have como down in more than one manuscript. 

Old English prose, apart from tho ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Prose. Chronicle,’ is for the most part as devoid of 
interest as tho poetry is ‘full of charm and 
variety. It consists mainly of translations into the ver- 
nacular of such work.s as tho ‘Universal History’ of 
tho Spanish presbyter Orosius (ctj’c. 418 a.d.), Bede’s 
* Ecclesiastical Histoiy,’ tho ‘ Consolation of Philosophy ’ 
of Boethius, Gregory’s * Dialogues ’ and * Pastoral Care,’ all 
due either, to Alfred’s oum labours or to bis direct insti- 
gation, and some of them enriched with original contri- 
butions ; and of collections of ‘ Homilies,’ drawn in substance 
from the Fatbei's. Suggestive and necessary ns these 
doubtless were for Alfred’s subjects, they do not form 
inspiriting reading for the possessors of a richer literary 
heritage than theirs. But in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ’ 
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we possess at once a storehouse of historical material, ‘the 
olde^ historical prose in any Teutonic language,’ ^ tlio 
spirited contemporary narrative of Alfred’s Danish wars,* 
and an invaluable record of the gradual changes that the 
language underwent from about the time of Alfred down to 
the middle of the twelfth century. The ‘Chronicle’ is 
extant in seven different MSS.® (besides fragments of others), 
showing seven different recensions of the test, the relation 
of whi<^ to one another is a problem that awaits fuller 
investigation. Another question of interest concerns tho 
point at which tho annals begin to bo contemporary with 
the events they describe. We know that tho annals for tiio 
earliest centuries are book-made, that is to say, compiled 
from Bede and other sources, and wore preposited to tho 
contemporary annals ; hut the date nt which tho hook-made 
give place to the contemporary annals has not yot been 
fixed with any certainty. One MS. of the ‘Ohroniclo’ 
carries the narrative seventy years later than any other, 
(o the close of Stephen’s reign, 

‘ the onliy for the year 755 in the PaAtr MS. 

• EbpednU; for the ywite 804.7 in the Barker MS. 

* The seven principu JISS. nredUtinRulsbed ns follows 

A, connoetod nlOi Winchester and Canterhury, ends with 1070 A.n. 

n, connected nith St. Anmutlua’s, OtDtcrbnrr, ends nitb 077 A.n. 

0, connected with Ahmedon, ends wltb 1000 a.p, 

D, connected rrith Worcester, ends rrith 1070 a.d, 

E, connooted with Fotorhorongh, ends with 1154 a.u. 

F (Latin and ^gio.Swon), connected with Christ Chnteh, Cantcthttiy. ends 

WKQlOpSAet). 

O, a tronsenrt of A, ends with 1001 a.p. 


CHAPTER U. 


PROM THE KORMAN CONQUEST TO OHAUCEB. 

One olTect of tho Homan Conquest wo have already seen, 
in the destruction of many MSS. containing the finest 
monuments of Old English poetry; its cfiect upon the 
continuance of Old English literature was equally disastrous. 
For generations after 1066 English was the language of a 
despised and down-trodden people ; only in the monasteries 
was the study of the old literature maintained, and there alone 
did the old language continue to ho written with any pre- 
tence to literary stjdo. In Petex*horough Abbey the Old 
English ‘ Chronicle ’ was continued down to the year 1164, 
but the latest entries are somewhat few and far between : 
1132, 1135, 1137, 1138, 1140, 1154. A quotation from 
what is undoubtedly a contempomiy entry — that for the 
year 1137 — will show how far the language had changed 
seventy years after the Conquest, and lead up to the 
consideration of the causes of change. 

‘ Wc3 nicurc goat mare wreccclicd on land, no nroure hethen men 
worse no diden ))an hi diden. for oner sitbon nefor-baren hi nontber 
ciroo no cyrce-itoid, oc namcn al }>e god l>ar-inne was. t btenden 
sythen J>o cyreo t al to gscdcro. No bi no for-baron bwcopci land no 
abbotes no prcosles. no rsoueden munckos p cloTckcs. "j tourio man 
other Jio ouer myhte. Gif twa mon other iii coman ridend to an tnn. 
al )>o tunscipe nngron for boom, wenden % hi wmron rtenores. pe 
bisenpes and Icrcd men hcoxn enrsedo mure, oc was bcom nabt >aT-of 
for hi uncron al for-enrssed •} for-suoren t for-loren.’ * 

' ' Norer ^eb vros creator wrotcbodiicss in tbo land, nor over did tiio heathen men 
trono than they did ; for non hero aRonvnnis did they nmro either chnrch or 
chnnmyard, bnt took oil the ivealth that «na therein, and afternrards burnt the 
chnrch and oil togotl.er. Nor did they ajiore bishop's land, nor abbot’s, nor priest's, 
hut plundered monks and clerks, ond ovety man another whoiover be could. If 
or three men came riding to a toirn, all the township fled before them, supposed 
that they were rohbem. The hishops and dlorgy over enrsed them, bnt that was 
nanght to them, for they were all accursed and forsworn and reprohate.' 

18 
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The effects of the Norman Conquest upon our language 
Effects of the habitually and greatly over-estimated. 

Conquest It is nccessaiy to distinguish the two elements of 
’'^ngil'su indoction and vocabulaiy. Upon tho last the 
Language, effect of the Conquast was no doubt ultimately 
gi’eat, but it took some two centuries before it made itself 
felt in any large mo.osure. On tho other haitd, some time 
before that ‘blessing in disguise' befol us, tho English 
language was showing inherent signs of floxional decay in 
tho weakening and assimilation of terminations, Eoughly, 
it may be said that inflections in later hliddlo English were 
reduced to three : terminal vowels were finally all reduced 
to -e ; terminations ending in a nasal all finally became -cn ; 
•as and '■ce assimilated to -cs. This process of chango was 
not consummated until tho fourteenth century, but its 
beginnings may bo ti'aced at least from tho early eleventh 
century ; it was inherent thorofore in tho language itself, 
and cannot have been more than hastened by the Conquest. 
It is essential that this point should bo insisted on and 
cloarly gi'asped, because one so often finds tho Norman 
Conquest assigned ns tho solo causa causans of tho inflectional 
decay that marks off Uliddlo English from tho lauguago in 
its earlier periods. As English became di&infleclcd — in other 
word.s, os it passed from a synthetic to an analytic lauguago 
—the place and function of its disappearing inflections had 
to bo supplied by prepositions and other connectivo words. 
Hero no doubt tho iiiiluonco of Anglo-Eronch (or Norman 
Frehch), a much less highly inflected language, told in 
course of time. But, wo repeat, tho floxional decay which 
preceded and neccssitoted tho use of connectives was inde- 
pendent of the Conquest ; Uio chango was practically eon- 
summated before the two languages came into close enough 
relations for the one to influence tho .other. 

The influence of Anglo-French upon tho English vocabu- 
VocaWary. much greater, but it was very slow in 

making itself felt; and when it did, it was 
literary or written English that it first and chiefly aflccted. 
And the additions that came from the French stock wore 
by no means due to Anglo-Frendi alone; by tho time that 
JVench Wrds were being imported in considerable numbers. 
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■ continental French literature had become known to many 
of bur southern and more courtly English * makers,’ and it 
■was by waj' of this literature that most of the importations 
' came to bo made. How gi'adually the Vocabulary was enlarged 
from Ibis source the folloAving %ureS will show> According 
'to Kington Oliphant, ‘there ■a*crt about a bundled 

and fifty Konianco wor^ in onr tongue befoi'o 1066 , being 
mostly the names of church furniture, foreign plants, and 
strange animals.’ * The “ Chronicle ” entries during the first 
half of the twelfth century,' says another writer, ‘ contain 
less than twent}’ Fi-ench words. Layamon’s “ Brut,” ■witli its 

■ twenty-eight thousand long lines, was based on a French 
poem by AVace. We possess two texts, one written about 
1200 and one about 1250, 3 ’et in both the number of 
French words does not exceed a hundred alld'fift 5 ^ In 
all Middle English ■wintings before 1250, the number 
of French Avords probably* does not exceed five hundred. 
By the year 1300 some thousand French words were used 
in Anitten monuments j Avhilo in some tbirtj'-oue texts 
Avritten before 1400, Skeat lias discovei-ed three tliousand 
four hundred words of French origin.’ ^ In ten pages of 
Ebbert of Gloucester’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1298 a.d., Mni-sh has 
calculated that four per cent, of the A’-ocabulary is Anglo- 
French. In the * Ormulum,’ a Avoi’k emanating in the 
firat quarter of the same century fi'om a northern region 
remote from court influences, Fi'cnch AA’ords are conspicuously 
absent. Side by side AV’ilh the increase in the number of 
AA'ords of Fi’onch origin Avent the loss of words from the 
Teutonic side. ‘ If avo dundo the thirteenth century into 
three equal parts,’ s.aj’S a Avriter Ave haA’o already quoted, 
‘tho first dmsion Avill take in Avriters Avhokave eight or ten 
ohsoloto English AA'Ords [nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and 
verbs] out of fifty j the AvritorS of the middle division haA'o 
;from five to seven obsolete English words out of fifty ; and 
itbo Avriters- of the last diAisiqn have only three or four 
-obsolete English words out of ■fifty. . . One-s'eventb of the 
'Teivtonic words used here in 1200 seems to have altogether 
-dropped out of AiTitten composition by the year 1290 : 
;.abqut this fact there can he no dispute.’ These two facts 

\ Hlatoiy of ibo Enelish lAt]g;n.-tgo,’ 1)^ O. F. Emeteon, p. 102. 
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taken together, the decrease in the Teutonic and tlio increase 
in the Romance clement — in a word, the tendency towards 
• equalisation in the proportions of the two great elements in 
our tongue — must be taken as significant of, and paving 
the way for, the blending of the Norman and English 
elements in the nation itself, that unification of the nation 
which became an accomplished fact in the fourteenth 
century. 

But when we pass from language to versification and 
Noruum Xnfln- proper, it is no longer possible to 
Anglo-Norman infiuence. * It was 
“**■ through the Normans,* says Lowell,' ‘ that the 
English mind and fancy, hitherto pi-ovincial and uncouth, 
were first infused with the lightness, grace, and self-con- 
fidence of Bomance litemtm‘6. . . . The old Gothic volume, 
glim with legends of devilish temptation and Satanic loro, 
they illuminated ivith the gay and brilliant inventions of a 
softer climate and more genial moods.’ M. Jussorand, in 
a memorable sentence, hits off the literaiy characteristics of 
the two races with equal truth and gi*eator terseness : * The 
Saxon' dreams his dream and skigs his song ; the Norman 
listens and says, Why not ? Bo it so.’ In other words, the 
Norman irouvSrc brought to our literature Latin cinlisation 
and refinement, and tlie philosophy of the Schools; the 
Norman, too, supplemented the political sagacity of the Saxon 
with a practical quality of a more litemry character, which 
we may see illustrated on the one hand in the JaiUau ' and 
on the other in the satirical side of Chaucer’s genius. 

Inseparable from the changes we have just been reviewing 
MeUo. 'T®® in the character of the versifica- 

^ tion. The^ Old English metrical system, well 
enough suited for a highly inflected language and for the 
subjects of Old English verse, was not elastic or not plastic 
enough to meet the demands made upon it by the changes in 


luV c®**’ Ipiownb os most ixwpXo aliont OH Enc- 

iiglo-Saxons noror bad any wo! lltotaturo of their own, 

• < ThoroMiatt Inno rrapect (adndcB soriemmess, hut Its domlnanlsnlrlt UJoennd 
r tato IlcontlLnsnc« it always TnStntalSi”wl“ 

Xt ofton roprosonts hushands, peasants, mo^ 
situations, exposes thottonOsof t^ 
hroad derision pillories the semmis of the- 
church (Ton Brink}. Oluoccr s coarser ‘ Conterhuiy Talcs ’ arc hosed on/a(tfmix. 
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language and in subject. 'Even when it ws revived in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, it was really a new 
metre. Fortunately, however, the (dianges in the language 
facilitated tlie adoption of new metres to meet the demands 
of new subjects. The disinflection of the language and the 
increase in the number of particles produced an instrument 
that lent itself much' more readily to the facile expression of 
new modes and complexities of thought; and, as an inevita- 
ble consequence of the very nature of these changes, new 
metres were also demanded. One illustration of this neces- 
sity for now metres mil bo significant. In an ordinary long 
lino of Old English (four-accent) verse, where the number of 
unaccented syllables is often ns many as seven or eight, the 
average number of words in a line is about five ; in Middle 
English octosyllabic verse, where the number of unaccented 
syllables in a lino is restricted and in Chaucer is reduced to 
four, the average number of words in a line is at least six.' 
The required metres were found in those of a language ns 
analytic as Middle English had come to be; and the 
iambic rhythm, borrowed from Anglo-French verse, rapidly 
became the characteristic movement of English poetry. 
Treated at first with something of Old English freedom in 
the introduction of unstressed ^llable;^ our versification was 
refined by Chaucer to a smoothness and precision which 
entitle him to the praise mistakenly bestowed on Waller by 
Dryden.® Even in the ‘Ormulum,’ one of the very first 
metrical works written in English after the Conquest, we 
see * the influence indirectly exercised by the iambic rhythm 
of Anglo-FTorman verso, on the ear oven of those who were 
least alTectcd by French literary models.’ 

The poetical production of the three centuries following 

Three Porioda Conquost Conveniently divides itself into 
of Poetry, three periods. (1) TTp to the dose of the 
twelfth century, almost nothing written in English verse 
has survived, with the exception of the ‘Poema Morale/ 
ciVc. 1170. A considerable amount of Latin and Anglo- 

* In tnonty-firo conscentive lines of ‘ Beovrolf * the average number of rvordswaa 
almost exactly Sve in trronty-fivo consccntlre lines of the 'Owl and Nightingale ' 
the avorago nambsr of words was a little over six ; in the first twenty-fivo lines of 
Cbanect's ' House of Fame* It is almost exactly six. 

* Bee the dedication of ' The Eivol Ladles,' preface to ' Fables,' eto. 
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French poetry, some of it of great moinont hotli in itself and 
in its offcot upon later litorntnro, was irntton in Englajul m 
this period, but tho scale and plan of this history excludo it 
from our consideration, and tho roninindcr of this chapter, 
will thercfoi'o bo devoted to the hundred and fifty years 
fi-om 1200 to 1350. (2) If wo take a point half uay 

between tho.so two dales, it may bo said with ns near an 
approximation to accuracy as is pos^iblo in such generalisa- 
tions, that before tho year 1275 English pootr)' urns 
European, cosmopolitan, universal, in its range of subjects 
and niodo of tmatmont ; that is to say, tho subjects of pooti^’ 
wore rominon to Western ciA’ilisation, and the ti*eatniont 
was conventional. (3) After tho year 1276 English poetiy 
begins to show traces of natiomUiy in something more than 
language, especially in its ]yj1iticnl songs ; but it is not until 
the reign of Edward III. that this fcatura conies into real 
prominence ; it was not, as has been already implied, until 
there was a uniting of the Saxon and ISTorman elements into 
• one nation that our fu'st national poet sinco tho Conquest 
could appear. 

This change from tho universal to tho national in tho 
rroniUniicmi character of our poetry, or rather tho appoar- 

toKntionni anco of cliaiacloristicnlly Eng1i.sh features both 
in subject and mode of ticatmonl, is so momen- 
tous that wo must bo pardoned for quoting at some length a 
groat literary critic and historian,’ who has thrown much 
light on the factore, movements, and dovolcpmonls of hliddlo 
English pootiy. ‘In almost all tho tnrviving English 
poetry of tho thirteenth century tho influonco of monastic 
education prcdoniinatos. Tho subjects selected for inotrical 
troiitmont arc oitlior of an exclusively religions nntiiro, con- 
sisting . . . chiefly of homilies, hymns to tho A’^irgin, and 
thoughts on tho Last Judgment, or involve sucli soiontifio 
ti^cs — Bostiaries and Calondnra — as foil within tho cii-clo 
uf TOclosiasticnl study. . . . Ajb a rule, the motive of rom- 
potition is no higher than a wish to imitate, in vorimculnr 
diction and vorso, ideas which lirat impressed themselves 
on tho mind of Iho nTiler in a Latin form.’ And again : 

* • Illstoiy of Enfilish roetry,' toI. 1., l>j Profcusor Courthoiio, I.ondon, 1S05. 1 1, 
tlio fourth and fifth chaplctu of tbia Mork wo refer nil atudonts Avhodoslro fuller 
knoTrledgo of tho period skolched iu our second chapter* 
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‘ Up to tlie middle of the thirteenth contiu’y European 
poetry may ho said to possess n univoi’snl character. 
Whether composed in Xatin or in any of the infant ver- 
nacular tongues, the thoughts omhodied in it — scientidc, 
devotional, sentimental, or romantic — are completely free 
from all tmccs of local or national colouring. When an 
Englishman or a Frejichman writes a Bestiary, he is, in each 
case, sure to dcscrihe in it the nttrihutes of the panther, and 
to inform his readers that the animal’s sweet hroath makes 
him a typo of the Saviour. A poetical moralist, whatever 
he his tongue, -wishing to dwell on the vanity of earthly 
things, will certainly draw some of his ideas from Boethius’ 
*»Do Oonsolationo Philosophiao ’ ; and the poetical homilist 
will ho under like obligations to Gregory the Great. Love- 
poetry composed hy the trouhadours of Provence is intclli- 
gihle to the knights of the German castles ; and the tales of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, or Tristram and Iscult, witten 
perhaps heyond the English Channel, are read on the shores 
of Bimini.’ And once more : ‘ Eudo and imperfect ns is the 
vehicle of expression, the popular songs of England in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries reveal a consciousness of 
united purpose and corporate pride in the nation, for which 
no contcmporaiy parallel can bo found in any pther country 
of Europe, and which arises from political conditions of the 
kind that gave birth to the oratoiy of Pericles and Cicero. 
The time had not yet come for England when the master- 
pieces of ancient literature could exorcise a refining influence 
on the eflbrts of her native genius. In this respect her 
early -writers lay behind those of Prance and Italy. . . . 
There is no sign of a reverence for the authority of the 
ancient philosophers ; no attempt to utilise the resources of 
pagan mythologj', like that which wo encounter in almost 
every page of the ‘ Divine Comedy ’ or the ‘ Bomance of the 
Bose.’ Those features do not appear in English poetry till 
the time of Chaucer, and in him they are the fruits rather 
of the imitation of Boccaccio and John do Meung, than of 
the direct influence of classical literatui’e. What is really 
‘ classical,’ in this embryonic English art, is a certain direct 
manner of looking on Nature, Man, and Society, the result 
of political as opposed to scholastic education.’ 
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It remains now for ns to notice individually a few of llie 
writers wliose poems illustrate tlie operation of the various 
changes we have been sketcliing, before passing to a brief 
siuweyof Middle English prose. 

From some Augustinian monasteiy in the north of tho 
Tho'Onnninm,’ East Midland district, in the early j'ears of 
dre. 1200. thirteenth centmy, camo a curious metrical 

work, named after its author the ‘ Ormulum ’ * : — 

‘piss boc is ncmmncdd Orrmulum 
forr)ii butt Orrm itt wroMito.' 

Elsewhere he calls himself Ormin : — 


‘Icc ]>att tiss Eimglissh hafc sclt 
Ennglissbo moan to larc, 
icc was tier, hasr i crisstnedd wnss, 
OiTmin bi name ncmmncdd.’* 


From tho opening of lus dedication we learn almost all 
else that wo loiow about him : — 

‘ E«, broberr AVnlltciT, broborr min' 
afftorr be flicsbess kindc ; 

•} broberr min i Ciisstcnndoni 
)>nrrli fulluhbfc -j bmrh trowwbo 5 
•j broborr min i Godcss bus, 
jet o be briddo wise, 
burrh butt witt bafenn takenn ba 
an ro3hcUboa to folljbcnn, 
nnnderr knnunnkesa bad •] lif, 
mva-summ Bnnnt Awwstin selto 5 
icc bate don swa-summ bn badd, 

T forbodd to bin willc, 
icc bate wennd inntill Ennglissb 
goddspollcss halljho laic, 

, nCtcrr bait liulo witt batt me 
min Eribhtin hafebb Icncdd.’* 

Ormswork is a gigantic torso of some twenty thousand 
lines, consisting of a paraphrase of the gospel of tho day 
and an explanatory homily for thirty-two daj'U of the yeai\ 


‘ * Thta book is named Ormnlnm bccan'BO Onn nuxdo It,’ 

oecoidlng to tho flesh ; and ir.y brother In 
“od through faith ; and my Itothor yet In tho third 
Inft'o^id^nnrf VIS "*• tiro httTo both undertaken to follon ono mlo-bool^ 

aSk^ Md MflliM Bt. AnsUn armomlod ; 1 have dono asXn 
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His chief sources wore Bede and Gregory. Some credit is 
duo to him as a pioneer in restoring the English tongue to 
a position of repute in the land, and in the adoption of 
foreign rhj-thms. But, ns*Mr. Sweet has unkindly though 
truthfully remarked, Orm ‘ was, in fact, a spelling reformer 
and philologist who mistook his vocation.’ His doubling of 
consonants after short vowels, while it terrifies the ordinary 
raador moi-e than the sight of a piece of Old English poetry, 
is of great service to the historical grammarian. 

Al^ut the same time, hut from the opposite side of the 

inyamon’B Country, at Arley on the Severn — ^near that Saxo- 
•Dnit,'einr.i 205 ,Qo](;jg borderland which has produced so fertile 
a crop of English genius — came a work of much greater 
importance from the literary standpoint. Layamon’s ‘ Brut ’ 
has been called * the first metrical romance, after “ Beowulf,” 
that the English literature possesses.’ The genealogy ^ of 
the work is highly interestiiig and significant. It is an 
expanded translation of Wace’s Anglo-Norman ‘Brut,’® 
which was based on Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Latin ‘ Historia 
Begum Britanniae.’ Just as Waco had added to Geoffrey 
‘ the first glimpse of the spirit of chivalry ’ in the institution 
of tho Bound Table, so Layamon made many important 
additions to Waco, which ‘seem to ho mostly deiived from 
Welsh traditions.'® Ho mentions three authorities : ‘ Layamon 
iKjgan to journey wide over this land, and procured the noble 
books which ho took for pattern. Ho took the English book 
that St. Bede made; another ho took, in Latin, that St. 
Albin made and tho fair Austin who brought baptism in 
hither ; tho third book ho took, and laid there in the midst, 
that a Eronch clerk made who was named Wace,' who well 
could write. . . . Pen ho took with fingers and wrote a 
book-skin, and tho true word set togethor, and the three 
books comprassed into one.’ But, in fact, Layamon took 
from Bede only the story of Gregory and the Anglo-Saxon 

' Coutihopo nires this gooenlopj tho other nny. ‘ Tho Coltio p.itrlotUiii of tho 
pzeQilo.KcnninB ultorcd tho lines of into histo^, uy blending w itii Uedo's matter of 
fact the fobnlons roraion of Ifao Uistory of liribilD. This ngnin . . . furnished 
QeoiTrey of Monmouth uith tho germs of his Latin romanec, uhich tho Noimnn 
Waco, proud of tho groat traditions of tho Lind eonqnercd by his countrymen, 
reduce to prosoio French toisc, thereby inspiring tho moro ininginatiToLajnmon 
nith a now theme of Saxon minstrelsy .’ 

* Waco 16,300 linos ; L^amon 82,250 linos. 

* Word, ‘ Catalogno of uomacccs,' i. £00 ; London, 18SS. 
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youths in JRome and the liatin book of Albinus and Austin 
has not been identified, unless indeed, os seems nob im- 
probable, Layamon meant by ‘ Bede ’ the West Saxon version 
of Bede, and by ‘St. AJbin and Austin’ Bede’s original 
‘ Historia Ecclesiastioa.’ Layamon’s verse shows a curious 
blending of the old and the now. AlUtemtion predominates, 
but rime is also frequently introduced ; not infrequently the 
two are combined. ‘ Oompared with “ Beowulf,” the metrical 
structure of the “ Brut ” resembles those debased forms of 
architecture in which the leading external features are 
reproduced long after the I'eason of their invention has been 
forgotten.’ A few double lines by way of illustration ; — 

‘ pis iherdo Uortiger, o£ alchen uuclc bo wes war, 

& Boidb bit an Brottisc, no cuiSo bo nan .dSnglisc t 
” Maiden Bonwonne, drino blntiolicbo henno." 
pat maido drone np bat win, & lotto don otScr J>er-in,' 

& bi-tiobtcn ban Hugo, & bricn blno ensto { 

& burU ba ilke loodon ba l^eu comen to bissen londo, 
Avois-bail & drinc-bioil 5 moni mon ber-of is fain.’ * 

These two iiidneers in Middle English vei-se enhanced 
•Owiwid V enshrining their names in their 

Nightin^o,' works; the fame of the nameless author of the 
nre. 12 . « Nightingale ’ has sufibred somewhat 

because he did not take the same precaution. This poem is 
the first example in bur literature of the ‘ flyting,’ or con- 
test in vex^e, which had long been a familiar form of 
poetical composition in Eranoe. It is written in octosyllabic 
couplets. ‘ Bepresenting the highest contemporary art, 
this poem diverges,’ says Ten Brink, ‘in many luiiquo 
qualities, from the southern art-poetiy, to which it belongs 
m language and locality; fii>st, in the subject, whidi is not 
I'oh^ous, ahd not less in its purely national coloui* and 
original treatment.’ The disputants ultimately agree to 
voiw matter at issue to * maistor Nichole,* ivho ‘ wuneb 
at Port^-hom, At one tune in Dorseto,' and to this worthy 
^ poem has consequently been ascribed. 
Jjiit this IS hardly critical. Certainly the virtues ascribed - 


bo T»(is nwnro— and aald It In ErltUh flie 
toi i Maaank; 
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to Master Nicholas in the poem ai'e incompatible with the 
immodesiy of his imputing them to himself. 

Passing by, with a more mention, the poetical ‘Ohronicles’ 
of Kobert of Gloucester, 1298 (some passages of which have 
been }J 0 often quoted), and of Robert Manning of Bourne, 
1338— the latter wu'itten in octosyllabic couplets in the 
'first part Where he follows Wace, and in Alexandrine^ 
couplets in the second and longer part, whei'e he follows 
Peter do Langtoft’s French riming chronicle — ^we come in 
' . . • nnndiynp 1303 to a noteworthy w’ork, the same Eobei-t 
^ Synno; 1803. Manning of Bo ri o’s * Handlyng Synne,’ parti}’' 
^ translated from William <.£ Waddington’s ‘ Manuel des 
Pechiez.’ Noteworth}’ Manning undoubtedly is both in 
language and in matter. Oliphant is not far "n'rong when 
he calls the ‘Handlyng Synne’ ‘the -work which, moi-o 
.clearly than an}' fomer one, foreshadowed the road that 
English literature was to tixiad from that time forward.’ 
He would have been at least equally near the mai-k 
if he had said ‘English language’ The East Midland 
^dialect in which he w'rites is as disinflccted os Southern 
JBnglish of a hundred yeai-s later, p.nd points to East 
Midland as the parent of standard modern English. But 
Manning is also a pioneer in literature. He is here no 
mere translator; the stories •with whicli he enlivens his 
pages are aU his own, and in them -wo see ‘ the alchemy of 
Norman poetry transmuting the metrical homily.’ Manning 
in this -work and the author of the ‘ Cursor Mundi ’ (about 
1320) show us the first great inroad of romance elements 
into Middle English verse. The latter author, whose work 
^consists chiefly of a rapid but comprehensive survey of 
sacred history, draws his materials from unwontedly varied 
Source. ‘He presses into his service romantic science, 
.... romantic sacred legend, . . . romantic religious alle- 
gory, ... and romantic religious history.’ 

Before quitting poetr}', a word must be said about a 
■ Bonmnees of literature to which a chapter miglit 

better be given — ^romances. As the chansons 
de gestes were followed by the more elaborate metrical 

' So oiuned from a nicdloval Fftoch lonmiico, ' Alexandre,' mdlten in l^ehc- 
'ejllaliled TOTso. 
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romances, so the latter were in turn followed by prose 
settings, first in (Anglo-) French, then in English. The 
chief of them may bo mvidcd into the following qrdes; 
(fl) The cydo of Troy; (&) the cycle of Alexander tho 
Great; (c) tho cydo of Charlemagne; (d) the Arthurian 
cycle ; (e) tho Teutonic and Anglo-Danish cycle. Even tho 
romances of tho loshnamcd cj’de, such os ‘ Havolok ' and 
* King Horn,’ seem to Iiave been first composed in French, 
though the materials were derived from English sources. 
Speaking gonerall 5 ', the earliest romances are tho best in 
every way. In the fourteenth centuiy they had become 
the interminably dreary, lifeless, songless productions which 
Olinucer ridiculed so effectively in his ‘Eimo of Sir 
Tliopas.’ In tho Charlemagne cyde ‘ tho heroic valour of ' 
tho defenders of tho country forms tho principal interest 
of the stories ’ ; in the classical, or pseudo-classical,^ cycles 
the marvdlous and extraordinary adventures - related form 
tho centre of interest (or its opposite) ; in the wdjthurian 
cyde it is love. M. Jusserand gives an amusing account of 
tho deterioi?ation that followed when once this stage was 
reached. ‘After having been first an accessory, then an 
irresistible passion, love, that the poets think to magnify, 
will soon he notbiirg but a ceremonial. From the time of 
Lanedot we border on folly; military honour no longer 
counts for tho hoin; Guinevere, out of caprice, orders 
Lancelot to behave “his worst”; without hesitating or 
comprehending ho obej's, and covers himself with shame. 
Each successive romance xvriter goes a stop farther, and 
makes now additions; we come to immense compositions, 
to strings of adventures without any visible link, to heroes 
so uniformly wonderful that they cease to inspire any 
interest whatever.’ 

Tho dulness of Middle English prose is not relieved by 
Uiaaio Enfiiiiih any particular interest attaching to its develop- 
Prose. ment, because it does not develop. It maintains 
a pretty uniform level, and, it must be added, a somewhat 
dead level. The prose of the ‘ Ancren Eiwle'. (about 1210) 

‘ mtlo more than tbe oudcs Is clnssioal ; eretythiiif; die is vnatiy medieTal. 

* For example, Alexander ' gets into a glass barrel Ugbted oj lamps, ond is 1st 
dorm to tbe bottom of tbe sea, ‘irbete he rvntcbes tbe gambols of marine monsters.' 
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and the prose of Chaucer are hardly of higher quality, in 
point of stylo, than the prose of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chroniclo’ for tho years 894-7, or 1137 (see p. 13). 
Chaucer did nothing for English prose. "What he did for 
poetry in tho fouiteenth century •wns done by others for 
prose in the fifteenth, hut in a less marked degree. In 
medieval times prose was not popular. Nob that there was 
a supoi-ahundanco of good poetry; but everything, fit or 
unfit, was forced through tho metrical mill. Whatever was 
intended to ‘ catch tho popular oar ’ had to follow tho 
fashion of riming. PiX)SO was used for special purposes, 
or to appeal to special audiences. Its monotonous level wns 
partly duo to its unpopularity, but still more to its sameness 
of models. Latin prose, chiefly late and medieval Latin 
prose, was tho one model of style for all tho vernaculars of 
Western Europe. Tho dangers in tho path of prose were 
consequently twofold ; it tended, on tho one hand, to 
assume rinnaturnlly tho ornaments of verse, as in tho 
alliterative prose of Aolfrio's ‘ Passiones Sanctorum ’ ‘ ; on the 
other hand, having no internal principle of development, 
receiving no upwai-d impetus such as Chancer gave to 
poetry, and doing tho work of tho Nothinim among writers, 
‘ tho howoi'S of wood and tho drawora of water,’ it had tho 
fate, not unusual in such circumslancos, of becoming ‘ weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 

Not one of these adjectives applies to the work that we have 
. . 1 selected to typify tho best of medieval English 

prose, tho ‘ Anci'cn Eiwle,’ or Anchoresses’ 
Pule. This is a guide to convent life addressed, at their 
urgent request, to throe noblo sisters, tho sole inmates of a 
small cloi^er at Tarcnte in Dorset. The author has been 
conjectured to be Bishop Bicbard Poor, who was born at 
Taronte, who refounded tho nunnery, and whoso heart was 
buried there in 1237. Whoever he was, ho has a vein of 
humour and at times a strain of simple devotional fervour, 
that more than compensate for tho diificulty of the dialect. 
We conclude with a short extract illustrative of the former : 

• Jc, mine Icovo snstren, volowek nre lefdi, & nont J»e kakclo Eve. 
Vor-Jii nncrc, liwat-sc hco beo, also muchcl aso heo ever con & mei, 
’ Professoi Skent goes to far oa to print tbcee in yeno lines. 
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bolde biro, stUlc : nabbe beo nont benne knndc< pe ben, bwon beo 
bavej> ileid, ne con bntcn kakelcn^ And bwat bijit beo J>er-of ? 
Knmeb J>e coucl nnon-ri)ifc & ievej> bire hire ciren, k fret al J>et 
'of' bwat heo scbitlic vor]j-bnngen birc'cwike briddcs; J: riht also 
|>o bij>ere cone, deovel, bei> n-wei vfbm J>e kakelinde nnorcn k 
vbrswoluweb nl bet god bet beo istreoned bnbbeb> bet scbulden a?c 
briddes bercn bam up tonward beovene, jif bit nere ioakeled. ‘ 

' ' Ve, my dear sutom, follow our lady, uud uot tho caokliuf; Ero. Therefotu Jet 
an anchoress, vrboovor ene h^ keep beiself as stUl os ever she con and may : lot her 
notbAve the ben's nature/ Ino bon, trhen sho bns laid, cannot but cackle. And 
rrbat does sho got thereby’ Ftiitbrritb comes the chough and robs her of her 
eggs, and dovonis all that from rrhiob sho should have brought forth her lire young; 
AndJustsothe'h'Iolf&d, chough, the dor!!, bears away from the cackling anchoress 
andawollonsun all the good tliat eho has begotten, tlint should like young birds 
itse up toaaid lloa^eIl, were It not for the cnolvllug.' 



CHAPTER III. 

CUAUCEil. 

‘Ip AV6 ask ourselves wherein consists the immense 
r . 1 - . superiority of Chaucer’s poctiT over the x’omaucc- 

IntrodtictoT}'* *. xi*x 

poetry, why it is that in passing from this to 
Chaucer ivc suddenly feel ourselves to bo in another world, 
' wo shall find that his superiority is both in the substance 
of bis poetry and in tho style of his poetry. His suporiority 
in sulKtanco is given by his large, free, simple, clear, yet 
kindly view of human life, — so unlike tho total want, in the 
romance-poets, of all intelligent command of it. Chaucer 
has not their helplessness; ho has gained the power to 
survey the world from a conti-al, a truly human point ol 
view. ... Of his stylo and manner, if we think first of tho 
romance-poetry and then of Chaucer’s divine liquidness of 
diction, his divine fluidity of movement, it is difficult to 
speak temperately. They are iiTesistible, and justify all 
the rapture -with which his successors speak of his “ gold 
dew-drops of speech,” ’ 

Thot^k that wo set before, oui'selves in this chapter is 
to show tho justice of this estimate of Chaucer’s poetry — his 
prose is ‘ncgHgeablo’ — ^by one of the foremost critics of 
the nineteenth century. For this purpose wo propose, after 
. a brief sketch of his life, to deal with his piincipal works in 
chronological order, incidentally tracing them to theii* 
sources and remarking his growing freedom and originality 
in the use of his materials ; to touch on his language and 
versification ; and to attempt for ourselves an estimate of 
his literary position and greatness. With Chaucer we 
leave the Middle Ages behind. It is because of his unique 
historic position in the development of English poet^; 

27 
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because he is divided by a greater gulf from his predecessors 
in the art than any other English poet ; because ho is our 
first national poet since Iho Conquest; that ho biilks so 
largely in liteiurj’’ historj' and is deemed by us worthy of 
tho greatest honocir we can pay him here — a chapter to 
himself. 

Geoffrey Chaucer^ was the son of John and Agnes 
rhfliiMi'* Tjfi. Chaucer. His fathor was a London vintnor, 
‘ who in 1338 attended Edward III. and his 
queen to Elanders and Cologne, so that their son was in 
some degree bom into a courtly family. Tho exact year 
Yv... f of his birth is not known, and has been tho 

occasion of various surmises and much dis- 
cussion. The old dale, 1328, has been proved impossible. 
In 13SG, in tho trial of Scropo v. Grosvenor, in which 
Cliaucer was a witness, ho is described as ‘ del agede xl. an.«i 
et plus, armeez par xxvii. nns’ (of the ago of forty and 
upwards, armed for twenty-seven years). This double 
statement, tliough vague and, if judged by other depositions 
of age made at the same trial, uninlinblo, seems to imply 
.that Chaucer was not yet fifty ; and, if wo suppose that he first 
bom aims at the ago of twenty (wliich cannot bo very ivide 
of the mark), gives us foi'ty-seven as bis ago in 1386 — that 
is, 1339 os his birth -year. Tliis accords bettor than an 
earlier date with his service in tho Countess of Ulster's 
household in 1367, and with tho date of his first military 
campaign in Erauco, 1359. On tho othei* hand, it has boen 
urged that, if he had only been forty-fivo in 1381, he could 
not have replied to tho eagle in tho ‘ House of Fame ’ (1. 996), 
that he was ‘ too old ’ to bo instructed in star-loro. To this 
and other such objectious it is responded that the average 
span of life was not nearly so long then as now, and that 
there are similar references to old age in tho literature of 
the time. Finally, the bii'th-year 1339 fits in as well as 
any other with the date of Chaucer’s first datable poem, the 
‘Book of the Duchess,’ 1369, and generally with all the 
ascertainable dates of his literary life. 

■ Ue tells ns 'both his CbrlsUiut nan.c and his mnuuno in his \70 tVs : see ' lionse 
of Fame ' T2(i, nnd ' Cnntorhnry Uhlrs/ D. 47 (lofeionccs nro In by 017 case to Uio meat 
Chnneer in six yoIs., or to the Stndent’s Chaucer). Earlier forms of the surname 
were I.e Chancier, Le Chancer the hosier'). 
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Tlio details of Chaucer’s life have been the object of 
careful and laborious investigation on tho part of several 
scholars (among whom Sir Harris Nicholas holds an 
honoured place) ; but apart from a few main facts, they do 
not throw sufficient light on his poetic career to justify our 
dwelling on them at length. Geoffrey was certainly well 
educated ; but tho statement that he went to Cambridge 
University has no other foundation than the lines from the 

* Court of Love ’ (now known not to be his) : — 

‘ Fbilogcnct I cald am fer and nere, 

Of Cambridge clerkc.* 

Roughly it may be said that in the ten years from 1369 
to 1369 Chaucer was engaged in the seivice of the court, 
with intervals of campaigning; that in the ten years 
beginning with 1370 ho was frequently engaged on diplo- 
matic and commercial missions abroad ; and that in tho 
ten years beginning vith 1380 he was deep in the labours 
of authorship. From 1374 to 1391 ho was more or less 
engi'osscd in official life at tho customs, ns Clerk of the 
King’s Works, as a knight of the shii’e for Kent. It is 
thus evident that Chaucoi'’s -wide and varied reading, which 
he had in common with other writers of his century, was 
combined with an expeiionce of life in various fields of 
activity, that places him in a class by himself among con- 
temporary authors, and without which he could not possibly 
have hold * tho mirror up to nature ’ as he did. 

Some of tho facts that have been summarised above must 
bo chronicled separately, if categorically. Chaucer was 
taken prisoner in Franco in 1369, but was ransomed by tho 
King, who contributed tho equivalent of £240 of our present 
money, before tho Treaty of Brotigny next year. In 1367 

* valettus noster ’ Geoffi’oy Chaucer received a pension of 
twenty marks from the King. By 1369 Chaucer had risen 
to be ‘ a squire of less estate.’ In 1373 ho paid his 6rst 

First Visit Italy, for the purpose of arranging a 

to Italy, commercial treaty with Genoa. This must have 
been a notable event in his life. It doubtless first brought 
him in touch with the splendid contemporary Italian poetry. 
Dante died in 1321, Petrarch in 1374, Boccaccio in 1375; 
so that tho two last were still alive, and Florence, which 
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Chaucer visited, must have been ringing with them names. 
He probably went on to Padna and saw Petrarch, for there 
is no improbability in applying to Chaucer himself the state- 
ment of his clerk in the ‘ Canterbiucy Tales ’ : 

‘ I wol yow telle a tale which that I 
Lemod at Padowe of a worthy clerk . . , 

Frauncoys Petrark, the laurcat pocte’ (B. 26-7, 31), 

and we know that Petrarch was at this very time ^ engaged 
on his Latin translation of the story of Giisildis, from which 
Chaucer undoubtedly made his English version. 

In 1374 the King, apparently in token of appreciation of 
Service of the Chaucer’s diplomatic services, granted a daily 
state. pitcher of wine to ‘dilecto Armigero nostro, 
Galfrido Chaucer ’ — a gift which the dilecius Armigei' at a 
later date exchanged (perhaps wisely) fpr twenty marks a 
year. In the same year John of Gaunt granted him ^10 
a year for life, * for the good service he and his wife 
Philippa’ had rendered to the Duke and his relatives. 
Prom 1374 until the fall of his patron Gaunt from power in 
1386, Chaucer was Comptroller of the Customs of wool, etc., 
in the Port of London, ‘to write the rolls with his own 
hand, to bo continually present,' etc. In 1382 he received 
in addition the Comptrollership of Petty Customs, "with 
leave to discharge his duties by deputy — a permission, wo 
imagine, that the sternest reformer could hardly find it in 
his heart to begrudge. Early in 1386 this permission was 
extended, so that ho was allowed to appoint a permanent 
deputy at the Wool Customs; and no doubt he turned his 
new-found leisure to good account for his greatest work. In 
1378 ho had paid a second visit to Italy, in company with 
Sir E. Berkeley, in order to treat on militaiy matters with 
Barnabo Visconti, Duke of Milan.® Luring his absence he 
named his brother poet, the ‘ moral Gowei-,’ as one of his 
two attorneys or representatives. In 1386 he was elected 
i knight of the shme for Kent; po.ssibly he had already 
^.oiie to live at Gi'eenwich.® At the end of this 3 'ear the 
misfortunes began, which haunted him intermittently until 

' Thii la tho most probatilo date of Fetniidi's Jottor to Boccaccio, written soon 
after he made bis Latin venion of tho storr follonlnp Boccacclo'e Italian venlon. , 

■“ See ‘ Canterbnn Talcs,' B. 858P-W. 

* ^ • Envoy to Scognn,' 45. 
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death. The Duke of Gloucester seized the supreme power ; a . 

Deprived of commission was appointed in November to 
OflScc. inquire into abuses ; there was great dissatisfac- 
tion with the Customs department, and Chaucer, among 
others, was deprived of his offices. Ho must have been in 
distress in 138S, for ho sold two pensions of twenty marks 
each. However, while John of Gaunt was away in Spain ' 
in 1389, Kichai'd seized the reins of government, and 
Chaucer was made Clerk of the King’s Works, with per- 
mission to perform his duties by deputy. But in 1391 he 
lo.'«t this appointment— no reason can bo assigned — and 
thencefonvard until the last year of his life ho appears to 
have been in pecuniary difficulties, so that on two separate 
occasions ho applied to the Exchequer for an advance of as 
small a sum as 6s. 86?. This was on account of a grant of 
;£20 a year for life, made to him by Eichard IT. in 1384, 
and increased, in response to a petition, by a tun of wine 
annually in 1398. The accession of the son of his old patron 
Gaunt in 1399 put an end to Cha\jcer’.s difficulties, and four 
days after his accession Henry granted Chaucer an additional 
forty marks a. year. But the poet only lived one year 

longer, dying (so the stone in Westminster Abbey states) 
October 25th, 1400. 

Of Chaucer’s wife and family our information is meagi’e 
in the extreme. Philippa Chaucer died in 1387 ; it is 
likely that she was the sister of John of Gaunt’s third wife, 
Cathorinfr de Eoet. Chaucer spealcs of himself in many 
passages of his works as ‘ one never crowned with happiness 
in love, as an alien from love's courts, one banished from his 
favour.’ ® In a woll-kno^vn passage in the * House of Fame ’ 
( 11 . 560-6), he goe.s even further ; 

‘ -\wak’, to me he [the eagle] seyde, 
night in the same vois and stevcnc 
That useth oon I coude nevene ; 

And with that vois, soth for to sayn, 

My minde cam to me agayn ; 

For hit was goodly seyd to me, 

So nas hit never wont to be.' 

‘ Eco ' Canterbniy Tolcs,' B. 85(50-80. 

* Ssoo ‘ Hook of iho Duchess’ 80—42, ‘ Poriiaircnt of Fouls, 157-01, etc ; also the 
Tcinarks of the llcicbant and the Host about tbcic uives in tho Fiologno and 
EjiUofnio of tbo Metobont's lolo (' Cantoibntv Tales' E. 1218 S,, 2420 ff.), and tho 
hitterly laicastio Envoy to tbo OlerVa Tale (* Canterbury Tales,’ E. 1177 ff.). 
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It seems equally impossible (says Professor Hales) that 
these passages hare no personal significance, and that a 
pleasant commotion can be put on ^em. 

There is no more fascinating task in this most fascinating 
ibe CbBiicor pf all studies than to trace through Chaucer’s 
Canon, ■^vorks, in chronological order, his own simple, 
genial personality on the one hand, and his growing com- 
mand of the resources of his art on the other. There is 
such a* plethora of material for the purpose that the difficulty 
is always that of selecting and condensing rather than the 
opposite, and the most we can hope to do here is to set the 
student on the right lines to fulfil the task properly for 
himself. At the outset we are met by the question. How are 
CJhaucor’s works to be known ? — a pertinent and necessary 
question, only recently admitting of a satisfactory answer. 
ITiere is first of nil Chaucer’s own testimony, contained in 
three passages of his works : (a) in the ‘ Legend of Good 
Women,’ 406-31 (A text) j (6) in the * Canterbury Tales,' 
B. 47 — 89 j (c) in the ‘ Precos do Chaucer ’ (not certainly 
genuine) at the dose of the Parson’s Tale (1. 1086-7). The 
first is by far the most important, and we therefore quote it 
here: 

*Hc made the book that bight tbc Hons of Fame, 

And eck the Dceth of Blanncbe the Huebesse, 

And the rarlcment of Fontes, os I gc^, 

And al the loro of Palamon and Arcyto 
Of Thebes, Ihogb the story is knovren lyto ; 

And many an ympno for your halydayes, 

That bighten Baladcs, Honndels, Virclayes; 

And, for to spoke of other bcsincssc, 

He bath in prose translated Bo'dcc 

And of the Wreched Engcndring of Mankinde, 

As man may in pope Innocent y-findo ; 

And mad the Lyf also of scynt Cccyle ; 

He made also, goon sithen a greet wbyl, 

Origenos upon the blaudcleync ; 

Him oghte novr to harethc IcEse peyne ; 

He bath mad many a lay and many a thing.' 

Earlier in the same Prologue Chaucer hod been charged by 
the God of Love : — 

' Thou hast translated tbc Bomanns of the Bose . . . 

Hast thou nnt mad in English eck the book 
How that Crisseyde Troilas forsook f ' 
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Secondly, ■wo Imvo tlio toi-tiinony of Chaucer’s earlier 
successors, imilatouf, and editors. Lj'd^ate’s list, in Jjis 
‘ Fall of Princes,’ adds nothing to our infonnation ; but the 
invaluable lesliiaon}' of the poet’s gi-eat admirer Sbirloy, 
who died in 1456 at the ago of ninety, of the scribes of the 
MSS., of Caxton, who edited the minor poems, and of 
Thj-nne, who made tbefiist collectctl edition in 1532, adds 
several poems to tho canon, while, on the other hand, the 
additions of the later sixtccnth-contury editors, Stowe and 
Speght, arc in the main spurious. Two or three minor 
IKJoms have been discovered in recent years. These, and 
indeed any poem nttribiilod to Chaucer, must stand success- 
G«io- fully R Fories of tests sucli ns tho following: 
intnoja. (a) Cbnucor never rimes »/ with ye; (b) bo 
never rimes words in which tho final c is olyniologicnl 
m'th words in which it has no etymological force or jiistifi- 
wtion whatever; (c) he never uses nssonauces, such as 
‘ shape,’ * make,* instead of rimes, (d) A work not written in 
■Eastern Midland dialect cannot he Chaucer's, if, ns is usually 
tho case, tho marks of dwlcct nro inerndicablo. (c) A rimo- 
index has been compiled from Chaucer’s certainly genuine 
poems, containing all tho rimes that ho is known to have 
used ; any poem whoso rimes departed widely from theso 
nould lightl}' ho suspected. Any poem that satisfactorily 
passed such negative tests as these would then onl)' have to 
produce sufliciont positive evidence, in order to prove that it 
was not Iho work of an early imitator. 

By such means as this tho Cliaucer canon has now como 
_ _ . , to bo fairly settled, and wo aro in a position to 

give a list of lus genuino works, of a few 
doubtful poems, and of tho spurious works that were 
included in the canon by l^’Twlntt and by so recent an 
arch-heretic as tho lato Henry Morley. Where tho dates 
aro approximately known, they aro added without argu- 
mentation. It is usual to divide Chaiicer’s work into tlu'eo 
periods, and that anvingonient wo have followed, necessarily, 
however, without pledging ourselves that every undated 
poem is in its proper period. (1) Tho fii’st period of autlior- 
bhip is that of translation ; it tcinninates about tho time of 
Chaucer’s return from his second visit to Italy in 1378. It 

3 
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bos also been called bis French period, because many of bis 
translations •vroi-e made from tliat language; but several 
wore also made from Latin. Eustacbe Deschamps addressed 
a poem to Chaucer, in ■vvliich, apparently with the mistaken 
intention of being complimentai-y, be adopted the i*efrain 
“Grant translatem*, noble Geffroy Obaucier.” (2) The 
second period is one of imitation^ also called the Italian 
period, u'ben the poet u’as for a time markedly under the 
spell of the gi-eat Italian poets of his contuiy. Ic may be 
dated 1379-85. (3) The period of original work, or the 
period of invention, dating from 1386 to bis death. 

A. Genuine IForl-s, 

Ustofiiia (1) Krst Period (to 1378). 

Works. I Oiigines upon the Maudeleyne.* Lost. 

* Book of the lion.' L^t. 

Translation of Innocent III.’s ‘Be Miserla Oonditionis 
Humanae.’ Lost. 

* 1 ‘ Bomaunt of the Rose.’ " Octosyllabic verse. 

* A B 0.’ Eight-line stanza, riming ababbcbo, 

* Book of the Duchess,’ 1369. Octosyllabic vei’se. 

‘ life of Saint Ceoyle.’ Chaucer’s stanza. 

‘ Twelve Tin.gedies ’ (pai-t of ‘ Monk’s Tale ’). Same metro 
as ‘ABC.’ 

* Story of Giisildis,’ after 1373. Chaucer’s stanza, 

‘ Falamon and Arcite ’ ® (?). Chaucer’s stanza. 

‘ Complaint to Pity.’ Chaucer’s stanza. 

‘ Story of Constance.’ Chaucer’s stanza. 

(2) Second Period (1379 — 1385). 

‘ Complaint to his Lady.’ Tarious metres. 

* ‘ Anelida and Ardte.’ Various meti’es. 

‘ Translation of Boethius.’ Prose. 

‘Complaint of Mars.’ Chaucer’s stanza and a nine-line 
stanza. 

* Troilus and Cr-essida.' Chaucer’s stanza. 

* Lines to Adam Scrivener.’ Chaucer’s stanza. 

‘Parliament of Fowls,’ 1382. Chaucer’s stanza (with a 

roundel). 

> Works marked niai an ostorisk vrcro left nninishcd. 

’ LJ. I — 1705 of tho extant % oraion ora protatlj by Oluucer. 

• Sco qnot-itlon on p. SS, and Cbanccr’s • Prologue and Knight's lilo,' cd. Wratt. 
pp. 17, IS. 
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* * Houso of Fame,’ 138i. Octosyllabic vei'se, 

* * Legend of Good Women,’ 1385. Heroic couplets. 

(3) Third Peiiod (138G— 1400). 

* ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Chiefly in heroic couplets and 

Chaucer’s stnnsn. 

‘ Treatise on the Astrolabe,’ 1391. Prose. 

‘ Complaint of Venus,' 1393 (?). 

* Envoy to Scogan,’ 1393. Chaucer’s stanza. 

* Envoy to Button, ’ 1396. Same as ‘ A B C.’ 

* Complaint to his Purse,’ 1399. 

The followng minor poems cannot be assigned with 
certainty to any period : — * The Former Age,’ ‘ Fortune,’ 

* Truth,’ ‘ Gentleness,’ ‘ Lack of Steadfastness,’ ‘ Merciless 
Beauty,’ * Balade to Kosamoundo,' * Proverbs of Chaucer.’ 

B. Doiiltftd Poems. 

' An Anioious Complaint* ‘Against Women TJnconstant’ or 
‘Balade on Hewfangelncss,’ ‘Womanly “Noblesse'” 
— these three are probably genuine ; ‘ Balade of Com- 
plaint,’ * Complaint to my Mortal Foe,’ * Complaint to 
my Loadstar.’ 

C. Spurious irorA's. 

f(l) ‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale': un-Chaucerian 
rimes, no positive evidence ; possibly Hoccleve’s. 

(2) ‘ Tlie Flower and the Loaf ’ : ostensibly written by * a 

gentlewoman’; language not eax-lior than middle of 
fifteenth century ; un-Chauccrian rimes ; contains the 
couplet — 

' J5kc there be knightes oM of the garter 
That in Mr time did right worthily,’ 

although the Oi'dcr of the Garter was founded only in 
1349. 

(3) ‘ The Complaint of the Black Knight ’ : by Lydgate. 

(4) ‘The Court of Love': language of the sixteenth 
century; no syllabic final es, 

(3) ‘ Chaucer’s Dream ’ (not the ‘ Book of the Duchess ’) : 
never attributed to Chaucr-r until 1598 (Speght’s 
- edition) ; late language, un-Chaucerian rimes. 

To the ordinary reader Chaucer is the poet of the 

* Canterbury Tales ’ ; but the student of Hteraturo can by' 
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no means afford to confine his attention to one work of so 
many-sided a genius as Obauccr, masterpiece though it be. 
On the other hand, our chief purpose in dealing briefly with 
certain works selected from his earlier periods will bo to 
trace the growth of his genius and the development of his 
art, in order to appreciate duly the full fruition of the one 
and the perfect manifestation of the other in the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ 

‘ Chaucer’s translation of the “ Bomauut of the Eoso ” is 
The'Bomimnt not remarkable only as making a landmark in 
oftbeBoso.* refinement of our vcj-sification. It marks 
with equal significance the i-iso of a new spirit in English 
poetry, the importation of thoughts and themes from the 
Continent, announcing the appi oach of the Eenaissnnco.' ‘ 
The new ‘thoughts and themes' wore chiefly those of 
philosophy and satire; the philosophy, largely that of 
Boethius, filtering to Chaucer’s mind at first through tho 
‘Eomaunt’; the satire being the poignant satire of Jean 
de Meimg himself on love, chivalry, and the church, tho 
cherished ideals of the middle ages. For the ‘ Eoman de la 
Hose’ was an even more momentous poem in European 
literature than Chaucer’s translation was in that of 
England. In composition it is a unique poem. Guillaume ' 
do Lonis (1196 — 1260) a northern ti-oubadour, or trouvh'e, 
wrote a fragment of 4,070 lines of an allegorical poem of 
love and chivalry of the kind then in vogue. Some forty 
years after another poet, Jean de Meung (1260 — 1320), 
who was bom in the same year that Guillaume de Lorris 
died, completed the poem with an addition (18,002 lines) 
several times longer than the original fragment. While 
ostensibly maintaining the original allegory, the later 
author in reality totally changed the character of tho 
poem by introducing both satirical discussions on politics 
and morals, and miscellaneous stories. This heterogeneous 
composition nevertheless became one of the two ^eatest 
poems of the thirteenth centiuy, so that Pinfessor Saints- 
bury says that for two hundred years at least hardly any- 
body wrote a love-poem in England or France which was 
not in some degree an ofispiing of the ‘ Eoman de la Eose.’ 

< > Hutoty of Eogllsb Bootiy,' L S68. 
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‘ There is perhaps no other Bingle work,’ he adds, * which 
lets ns see so clearly what the later middle ages thought 
about science, politics, and many other things.’ By 
translating this work, therefore, Chaucer not only made 
himself a facile versifier, not only stored his memoiy 
with things old and new for future use, but showed himseU 
to be a representative man of his time. 

Chaucer’s first important poem, that is not a mere 

•Bookoftho translation, is the ‘Death of Blanche,’ or the 
Duchess, • isoo. i Book of the Duchess,’ composed to celebrate 
the sad death, in the prime of her youth and beauty, of 
his patron John of Gaunt’s first wife. It consists of a 
‘ proem ’ (11. 1 — 290) and a ‘ dream ’ (11. 291 — 1334). The 
opening lines of the proem, os well as the name * Eclym- 
pasteyr’ (1. 167), were borrowed from Proissart’s ‘Le 
Paradys d’ Amours,’ In the proem, the poet, being unable 
to sleep, eat up in bed and read ‘a book, a romaunce,’ which 
proves to be Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ from which he tells 
us the story of Alcyone mourning for the loss of Ceyx.* 
He probably took the suggestion for both pai-ts of the 
poem from Guillaume de Machault’s ‘ Dit de la Fontaine 
Amoureuse,’ which also contains the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone. The somewhat lengthy ‘ dream ’ does not hold 
the reader spell-bound ; indeed, its rather threadbare ‘ plot ’ 
is not worth retailing. Lino 948 indubitably connects the 
elegy with the Duchess Blanche : 

* And gode faire WHYTE sbe hete {was oalleff)' 

Chaucer’s octosyllabic couplets, though not always scaiming 
with perfect regularity and smoothness,* show an enormous 
advance on the octosyllabics of the romance poetry, in 
keeping to the proper number of syllables, in the use of 
‘ overflow ’ {enjamhement),^ and in often placing the caesura 
in the middle of a foot. 

The idea of translating the ‘ De Consolatione Philosophise’ 
of Boethius, which had been translated into French by 
Jean de Meuug, was doubtl^s suggested to Chaucer by 

‘ Cf. ' In jronUie be nmdo of Ceys and Alclon (‘ Cantorburr Talcs, B. 6T). This 
njny refer to on earlier poem, afterwards embodied here. 

* ‘ Tbongb som -vets failo in a eUlnble ' (‘ Honee of Fame,’ lOOS). 

* ' The Benee Tarionsly drawn out from one Terse into another’ (Milton). 
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the ‘ Homan de la Bose*^ ; it supplied him with numerous 
•Boece* philosophical motdres for his later poetry. He 
made his translation from the original Latin 
with the aid of Jean de Meung’s Fi’ench version; or 
probably it would be more correct to say he translated 
Jean de Meung with i*eferences to the original ; he certainly 
blunders most frequently when he departs from a literal 
rendeiing of the I^nch. ‘ Chaucer’s SYords unto Adam,’ 
his scrivenei* — 

‘ Adam scriveyn, if erer it thee befalle 
Boccc or Troilus to wryten nowe — 

moke it probable that ‘ Troilus’ was the first poem he wrote 
after completing this translation, and this supposition is 
borne out by the number of passages in the former suggested 
by the latter: for example, ‘Trailus,’ iv. 963 — 1078 is a 
pretty dose rendeiing from Boetliius. Similarly, a long 
speech towards the close of the * Knight’s Tale ’ (11. 2987 £f.) 
is from the same source ; the poem * The Former Age ’ is a 
poetical rendering of the fifth Metre of the second book of 
Boethius and the four poems which are commonly classed 
with the last-named — ‘ Fortxme,’ ‘ Truth,’ * Gentleness,’ and 

* Lack of Steadfastness’ — are all indebted to the same source 
for poetical ideas. Thus from one point of view alone — that 
of Chaucer’s future work — ^the importance of his ‘Boece ’ is 
manifest. 

If the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ be I’eckoned but a fragment — 
■TioUasmid and they are but an insignificant fragment in 
Cwsjidn.' comparison with the original design — ‘Troilus 
and Cressida’ is Chaucer’s longest complete work. It 
consists of over 8000 lines, divfJcd into five books. Its 
source is undoubtedly the ‘ Filostrato ’ of Bocaicdo ; of the 
5,700 lines that make up that poem Chaucer has borrowed 
less than half, and thus fully two-thirds of the lines in 

* Troilus and Cressida ’ are original. But, manifest as his 
debt to Boccaccio is, Chaucer has seen fit to ignore it — ^in 
fact, nowhere in the whole of his works does he once mcn- 

' Boece on Uio Consolation of Fbilosopbj', and tbs opinions irhich ata fotmd 
tberrln, ^bleh any ono veto nonld 'n’cU tninslato for tbem, wonld confer mueb 
benefit on (ho nnicnmcd folk ' ('Boman do la Rose,' C055SO). 

* Jeon do Meung no doubt enacted this poem to Cbanccr by bis similar troat- 
ment of (bo same I'flssngo in tbo ‘ Bomao de la Rose,’ 83P&-^06. 
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tion'his name.^ The truth is that he deliberately mystified 
his readers. He is translating ‘ out of Latin,’ and ‘ mine 
author ’ is ‘ called LoUius,’ fonsooth ! * Tlie reason for this 
mystification is well given by Mr. G. 0. Macaulay : ‘ The 
Trojan War was a matter of too serious historical im- 
portance, especially for the dwellei’S in “ Brutes Albioun,” 
to he made the subject of a purely fictitious narrative. 
What was related of it must have at least the semblance of 
historical truth, . . . Boccaccio could afford to dispense 
with any such support and rely simply on the literary 
merit of his story ; but not so Chaucer, whose public is at 
least a century behind. He might be satisfied himself to 
translate the “ Filostrato ” and ask no questions ; but for 
the sake of his readers he is obliged to cite something of 
more respectable antiquity, and he gives them LoUius, as 
good a name as any other.’ 

This long and charming poem — ^which is only just be- 
ginning to receive the appreciation it deserves, because it is 
only since the publication of the Skeat * Chaucer ’ that we 
have possessed a reliable critical text — ^has some other points 
of special interest. The fifty-eighth, fifty-ninth, and six- 
tieth stanzas of the first book appear to .be our poet’s only 
direct borrowing (beside the * Clerk’s Tale ’) from Petrarch, 
of whose eighty-eighth sonnet they are a translation. The 
main love-story was taken by Shakespeare as the groundwork 
of his play of the same name. The Scotch poet Henryson, in 
the following century, was so dfesatisfied with the conclusion 
of his predecessor’s work, which leaves the false Cressida 
living with Diomedes while Troilus is slain in battle, that 
he wrote a diflterent conclusion, or supplement, to the poem, 
caUed ‘ The Testament of Cressid,’ which was considered to 
be so great an addition to the interest of the story that it 
was included in all early editions of Chaucer’s poems after 
1632, and in that uncritical age seemed likely to be per- 
manently fathered on him. In the last stanza but one 
* Troilus ’ is ‘ directed ’ to * moral Gower ’ — * moral,’ pre- 


’ It hns In consocinonco iKcn supposecl that he tvos ignorant of the name of the 
poet from whom he borrowed ; but this is too ridicnlons, seemg that Obancer 
visited Italy when Boccaccio was at the height of his fame. 

■ See 'TroUns,' ii. 14, i. 804, and v. 1058. 
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sumably, special reference to hie ‘Spccnhim Medi- 
tantis ’ or to his ‘ Yox Olamantis ’ : 

‘ 0 moral Gower, this book I dircctc 
To thee, and to the philosophical Strode’ (r. 185G-7). 

Gower repaid the compliment in the Prologue to his 
* Confessio Amantis ’ (1385) ; 

• And greto wcl Chaucer, whan ye mete, 

As my [Venus’] disciple and my poctc 

but at n later date he removed the passage, possibly, 
because of Chaucer’s strictures in the Introduction to the 
‘ Man of Law’s Prologue.’ ^ One other passage in * Troilus ’ 
merits quoting in full : 

' Go, litcl book, go litd myn tregedie, 

Ther god thy maker yet, or that he dye^ 

So sende might to maken som corned ie! 

But litel book, no making thon ncnvyc. 

But Bubgit be to ailc poesye ; 

And kis tbc steppes, wher-ns thou secst pace 
Virgile, Ovydo, Omcr, Lucan, and Staco. 

And for tber is so greet dirersitee 
In English and in wryling of our tongc, 

6o preye I god that noon miswiyto tliec^ 

Nc thee mismetre for defaute of tongc. 

And red wher-so thou he, or el let songe, 

That thon be understonde I god bcsechc I 

But yet to pnrpos of my rather spcche ’ (r. 178C-99). 

*Or elles songo’ shows us that ministrelsy was not yet 
dead ; quite possibly Chaucer looked for a larger public of 
listeners than of readers. The * som comedie ’ is no doubt 
what Lydgate calk ‘Dant in Englisli’ — the ‘House of 
Pame,’ a medieval comedy on the model of Dante’s great 
work. 

But between ‘Troilus’ and this, or perhaps interrupting 
'PaTiteKMitof ‘Troilus’ and completed before it, comes tbc 
Fowl*,’ t Parliament (or Assembly) of Fowls,’ written in 
1382 to celebrate Pichard IL’s marriage with Anne of 
Bohemia on January 14th in that year. The ‘plot’ of 
the poem may be briefly stated. It is St. Valentine’s Day, 
and the birds ai’e assembled — it is needless to say that it is 
all a dream, and the dream is dreamt in the summer, not 

> Conterlnuy TaJes,* B. 77—89. 
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071 Yalentine’s Day — before the goddess Nature, * the vicar 
of the Almighty Lord,’ for the purpose of choosing their 
mates. Nature holds a * formel ’ ^ eagle on her wrist, for 
whose hand three royal bii-ds, ‘ tercel ’ I eagles, make suit. 
Ultimately Nature leaves the decision with the formel, who 
requests a year’s delay. This is an allegory of the wooing 
of Anne by three royal suitors, Richard II. of England, a 
Prince of Bavaria, and a Margrave of Meissen ; she seems 
to have been betrothed to both of the latter before she 
finally bestowed her hand on Richard. It is ‘the first 
of the Minor Poems which exhibits the influence upon 
Chaucer of Italian literature*; ‘it is also the first of the 
hlinor Poems in which touches of true humour occur,’ * Its 
sources are manifold. ‘It shows us,* says Courthope 
(speaking of the ‘ Book of the Duchess,’ but the remark is 
at least equally true of this poem), ‘that his earliest 
method of composition was to elaborate a cential idea on 
the lines suggested to liim by a contemporary poet, and to 
support and embellish this with subsidiary ideas derived from 
other literary sourees.’ The ‘central idea’ in this case 
was token from the fabliau ‘Hueline et Eglantine,’ and 
some of the ‘subsidiary ideas’ were these: the imagery of 
the allegory and the description of Nature from the ‘ De 
Planctu Naturae ’ of Alain de I’lsle ; a summary of Cicero’s 
‘ Somnium Scipionis ’ from Macrobius (this opens Chaucer’s 
poem and sets him a-dreaming) ; reminiscences of Dante and 
Claudian; sixteen consecutive stanzas (11. 183 — 294) from 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Teseide,’ from which he afterwards took his 
‘Knight’s Tale*; and a list of trees (11. 176-82) with a 
remarkable history.® 

The ‘House of Eame’ is Chaucer’s last poem in octo- 

• The Hoose of syllabic couplets ; his next work — ^the Legend of 

Fame,’ 1884. (^gd Women, 1385 — ^is his first in rimed 
pentameters, or heroic couplets, also called Chaucer’s 
‘ riding rime ’ bediuse it is the metre in which he describes 
the pilgrims in the general Prologue to the ‘ Canterbury 

* The male \na called teieel, hecanse It tnis supposed to he a third smaller than 
the female. Why the female was caUed/ormel ia uncertain. 

* Frofeosor ^eat rofeia to U. 493—500, 608, 5U-1G, 5CS-75, 698 — 016. 

* This liat occurs first in Ovid's ' Metamorphoses,' then hy BUccesaive horrotvings 
In Seneca, Lucan, Statins, Claudian, Boccaccio, Guillaume deLorria, Chaucer (here 
and in the ‘ Knight's Tale Thsao, and Spenser. 
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Tales. The importance of this fact in the dating of the 
poet’s works is obvious. We have seen that Lydgate calls 
the * House of ITame ’ ‘ Dant in English.’ Dante is men- 
tioned in it (1. 450), and is the source of its inspiration. 
‘ Dante begins his tliird book, “ II Pai’adiso,” with an in- 
vocation to Apollo, and Ohaucer liJcewise begins his third 
book with the same; moreover, Chaucer's invocation is 
little more than a translation of Dante's. . . . Both poets 
mark the exact date of commencing theii' poems; Dante 
descended into the Inferno on Good Friday 1300 ; Ohaucer 
began his work on December 10th, the year being probably 
1383 (1. 111). . . . Chaucer’s eogle is also Dante’s eagla . . . 
Chaucer’s steep rock of ice corresponds to Dante’s steep 
rock. . . . Chaucer copies from Dante his description of 
Statius, and follows his mistake in saying that he was 
born at Toulouse (1. 1460). . . . Chaucer’s error of making 
Mai’syas a female arose from his misunderstanding the 
Italian form Marsia in Dante (1. 1229).’^ But the sug- 
gestion of the building which gives its name .to the poem 
came from the twelfth book of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and 
the description of Fame herself is from the fourth book of 
the ‘ Aeneid.’ ® 

The ‘ House of Fame ’ is in three books of unequal length, 
each commencing with an invocation, The first book con- 
tains a disquisition on dreams. The poet sleeps and dreams. 
He is in a temple of glass, and sees on a tablet the opening 
lines of the ‘ Aonoid,’ Then follows a summary of Virgil’s 
poem, probably to Chaucer recent ‘treasure trove,’ to 
which Dante had dhected him. In the second book, an 
eagle swoops down on him and bears him towards the 
stars. In the delightful conversation between them, which 
is maintained chiefly by the eagle (who is emphatically 
master of the situation) and which constitutes the most 
interesting part of the poem, the poet reveals himself more 
intimately to us than he does anywhere else, and with touches 
of enchanting humoiu' : 

‘ Thus I longe in his clawes Jay, 

Til at the laste be to mo spak 

> The Skeat ' Ohaucer,’ voh 8, tU., tUI., based on an article hy Bambean In 
< Bagluehe Studien,' lii. 208. 

’Of. II. 1805 ff. nith • Aenold,' ir. 178-88, 
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In mftnncs vois, nml scydc, *' Awnk I 
And be not so n-{!nsf, for slinmc I *' . * • 

And eayde twyes, •* &ynte Marie I 
Thou art noyous for to caric." . . . 

• “ O Rod," thoughtc I, ** that madcst kindo, 

Phal I non other weyesdye? 

Wlicr loves wol me stclUfye, 

Or what thing may this Bignlfyof 
I neither am Ji^nok, nor Elye, 

Nc llomulns, no Ganymctle 
That was y-boro uj), as men rede, 

To heveno nllli dan Inpitcr, 

And mnad the goddes botcicr." , . • 

“ Tliou demest of thy*sel£ amis ; 

For lo\cs is not tlier-aboutc — 

I dar wcl puttc thee out of dontc— 

To make of thee as yet a Btenre. 
loves halt hit greet bnmblcsse 
And vertu eck, that thou wolt make 
A-night £ul oCte thyn heed to akc. 

In thy rtndic so thou wry test. . . * 

Hut of thy verray neygheiiorcs, 

Tliat dwcllcn almost at thy dorrs, 

Tliou hcrest neither that no this ; 

For whan thy laliour doon nl is, 

And hast y-raaad thy rekeninges, 

In slcdo of rcsto and newe thingcsi. 

Thou Rost boom to thy hous anoon ; 

And, also domb ns any stoon. 

Thou sittest at another boko, 

Til fully daswed is thy lokc, 

And livcst thus ns an hermyte, 

Although thyn abstinence Is lyte. 

And therfor loves, through his grace, 

Wol that I here thee to a place, 

Which that hight THE HOUSE OP FAME, 

To do thee som disport and game ” ’ (ll. B64 — tJG 1). 

A little later Ohnucor declines a lesson in star-lore from 
the eagle on the ground of ago ; 

‘ “ Wilt thou lore of slcrres aught? " 

*' Nay, cevtcinly," quod I, " right naught ; 

And why ? for I am now to old" ’ (11. 993-95).* 

En siicli goodly company and with the journey thus 
beguiled the poet reaches the House of Fame. 

The third book describes the House, built upon a rock of 


* See p. 28. 
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ice, -with one face ever melting in the sun, the other in the 
shade inscribed with names of eternal fame. Upon the 
pillai'S that supported the House Chaucer saw those whom 
we must hence regard as lus literary heroes: Josephus, 
Homer, Dares, Dict3’S, ‘Lollius,* Guido delle Colonne, and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Claudian 
(who wrote ‘ De Eaptu Pi-oserpinae ’). Companies of suppli- 
ants are besieging the goddess for fame, ill fame, or no 
fame, and their requests are answered at her mere caprice, 
through the two trumpets, ‘ clear laud ’ and slander, of the 
god Aeolus. Thence the poet is taken to the House of 
Humour, sixty mhes long, and full from end to end of 
‘ jangles 

• Of werre, of pecs, of manages, 

Of rcste, of Inbonr, of vinges, 

Of abood, of deeth, of lyfc, 

Of lore, of hate, acorde, of strjfe’ (11. 19G1-64), 

and of many other things too numerous to quote. This 
third part, which is equal in length to the first two, is in- 
complete ; indeed, it has been said that to this mock-heroic 
of an unseen world no satisfactory artistic conclusion was 
possible. 

The ‘ Legend of Good Women ’ is a recantation of the 

•TheLeccnaof^*®^®®^^® * Eomaunt of the Hose’ and 

Good Women,' ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ — both of them poems 
antagonistic in tone to medieval chivalry and 
the Courts of Lore, both of them giving strong indications 
of the new satirical spirit in literature. Hence the ‘ Legend ’ 
is the less interesting to us because it stands for a temporal 
and partial set-bac!^ under court influence, in Chaucer’s 
development. How this influence was exerted we see in 
the Prologue, by far the best part of the poem. It is ex- 
tant in two i-ecensions, an eai'lier and a later, of which the 
former is not only original but at least equal to the latter 
in workmanship. We quote a well-known autobiographical 
passage in its earlier and less familiar setting ; 

‘ And, ns for me, though that my wit bo lyte. 

On bokes for to redo 1 me dclyto, 

and in myn hertc have hem in reverence ; 

And to hem yeve rnvich lost and swich credence, 

That thcr is wcl xmethe game noon 
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That from my bokcs make me lo goon. 

But hit bo other up-on the hnly-day, 

Or ellcs in the loly tyme of May ; 

^Vhan that 1 liorc tiic smnic foulcs singe, 

And that the ilourcs ginno for to springe, 

Fnrwel my studies as lasting that scsoun I ’ (11. 2-0—39). 

The god of lovo charges tho poet with tho translation and 
composition of lieretical works, tho ‘Eomaunfc’ and 'Troilus ’ j 
but * Alceste ’ interposes in his defence with a list of tho 
poet’s works ^ in which he has served Cupid well, and he is 
let off with (ho easy penance of writing the ‘legends’ of 
women who have been betrayed by men. That his fair 
advocate is none other than llichard II.’s ‘good queen 
Anno’ is clear from somo lines in. the later text of the 
Prologue : 

* Go now thy wey, this penance is but lylc. 

And whan this bo')k is maad, yivc hit the qucnc 
On my bchalfc, at EUham or at Shcnc ’ (11. 195-97). 

Of the twenty legends which Chaucer was bidden to write 
we are not overcome with regret that ho completed only 
nine (or ton if wo count ‘Ilypsipyle and Medea* as 
two) — those of Cleopatra, Tliisbe, Dido, Hypsipylo and 
Medea, Lucrctia, Ariadne, Philomela, Phyllis, Hypermnestm. 
14 is sources wore Virgil (for Dido); Ovid's ‘Metamorphoses’ 
and ‘Horoides’; Boccaccio’s ‘Do Claris Mulieribus’ and 
‘Do Genealogia Deorum’j and Guido’s ‘Historia Trojana’ 
(for Jason’s victims). 

Wo Imvo seen incidentally how gi-eat must have been 
chanccr-8 Debt Chaucer’s debt to tho leaders of the earlier 
to Italy. Uonaissanco movement in Italy : Dante (1265 — 
1321), Petrarch (1304-74), Boccaccio (1313-75). In coming 
under tho influence of thoso men and their works ho came 
into living contact with tho one great movement in the 
world of letters of his day. To Petrarch, although ho 
mot and. admired him, Ohaucor owes little, botli in tho 
way of influence and in direct borrowings; in troth, it 
may ho doubted whether he had more in common with 
Petrarch than witli Dante. He mentions Dante five 
times, Petrarch twice, Boccaccio not at all (except under 
tho'disg^uise of ‘LoUius’), and it is quite in accordance 

r Quoted in extenso on p. S3. 
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Aritli the medierol ethics of plagiarism that these figures give 
us no clue as to what Ohaucer owed to them respectively. 
His direct borrowings from Dante are slight and ore 
reconceived in a spirit alien to the original ; the highest 
influence under which he came was not the predominant 
one in his later works, From Boccaccio ho borrowed, without 
acknowledgment, some of the tragedies of his ‘ Monk’s Tale,’ 
‘ all the love of “ Palamon and Arcite ” ’ ^ (if we are to imder- 
stand thereby a poem distinct fium both ‘Anelida and 
Ai'dte ’ and the ‘ Knight’s Tale ’), and the suggestion and 
about a third of the mateiial of nis * Troilus and Cressida ’ 
and ‘ Ejnight’s Tale ’ — the last two i-espectively from the 
Italian’s ‘ Filostrato ’ and ‘ Tcseide.’ It has often been too 
readily assumed that Chaucer’s indebtedness bulks still 
larger, and that not only the suggestion for the fmmework 
of his ‘ Oantei'bury Tales,’ but no inconsiderable part of the 
material, came to him from Boccaccio. But it cannot be 
proved, as we shall see anon, that he over felt dii’ectly the 
influence of that work on ■which Boccaccio’s fame endures 
— the immoital ‘ Decameiune.’ 

Collections of talcs had been made in the East even 
I The Canter, before the Christian era, and had thence found 
buryTaica.’ their Way to the West, where new collections 
were in the course of time made. Familiar examples of 
the two classes are the * Arabian Nights ’ and the ‘ Cesta 
Bomanorum.’ Oiiginally, both in the East and in the 
West, tales had been intended and used principally ‘to 
point a moral ’ ; later, they came to bo told for their own 
sake. The fictions which were invented to link together 
the various stories iii a collection, and to account for the 
telling of so many in succession, woiu originally extremely 
naive and improbable, and herein Chaucer sbo^vs as gi'eat 
an advance on Gower, and oven on Boccaccio, as the latter 
shows on all his predecessore in the art. Gower is still 
lolling his tales, sometimes grossly immoral ones, \vith an 
ostensibly moral purpose; Chaucer tells his for- their 
intrinsic interest, with the added charm of artistic skill in 
the telling. ‘Boccaccio . . . placed the scene of his 
“ Decameron ” in a garden, to which seven fashionable ladies 
' Bea the liat of Obncet's worlca quoted oop. 83 from bis ' Lcsond of Good Woman 
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had retired -witli throe fashionable gentlemen dui'ing the 
2 ilague that devastated Florence in 1348. They told one 
another stories, nsnally dissolute, often witty, sometimes 
exquisitely poetical, and always in simido charming ^n-ose. 
The purpose of those peo^de w'as to forget the duties on 
which they had turned their baclra, and stifle any sympa- 
thies they might have had for the teirible griefs of their 
friends and neighbours Avho wore dying a few miles 
away.’ * 

"We can now see how far Oliaucoi’s scheme or frame- 
work for a collection of tales marks an advance on any work 
that he could have taken ns his model. It is possible that 
ho was urged on to the work by Gower’s success in what 
has been called ‘ the firet great collection of talcs in the 
English language,’ the ‘Confessio Ainantis.' But all 
Gower’s stories are told by one person, Genius, the priest or 
confe.s.'-or of Venus, and all with one purpose, to illustjato 
all the vices of which the confessing lover could conceivably 
have boon guilty. Boccaccio’s fugitives from the plague are 
all of the same ago and belong to the same social caste. 
Chaucer alone adopted the happy and brilliant suggestion of 
bringing his stoiy-tellors together for a common purpose 
of such a nature that it united ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men ’ and women in unstrained and unrestrained inter- 
course. But it would bo too daringly original oven for 
a man of Chaucer’s parts, though living in an ago of 
pilgrimages, possibly seeing pilgrims to Canterbury pass 
his own house almost every week in the year, and probably 
himself talcing part m one, to select a pilgrimage as the 
connecting bond of his story-tellers without external sug- 
gestion ! Boccaccio’s company fleeing from the plague way 
have suggested Chaucer’s company returning thanlcs to 
‘ the hooly blisful martir. . . . That hem hath holpen 
whaur that they were seeko.’ Langland’s pilgi’imoge to 
(Saint Truth may have suggested Chaucer’s pilgrimage to 
St. Thomas of Canterbuiy. Yes, they may ; just as they 
have suggested themselves to people who must go grubbing 
for sources for everything. The degree of probability we 
fire content to leave to the reader. 

’ Morley'a 'First Sketch, p. 16S. 
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If Chaucer himself made a pilgi-image to Canterbimy, it 
■was most likely in 1385 or 1387. In April 
Tii«PUgriinaeo.^ggg he had lately been released from poisonal 
attendance at the Wool Customs, and would natmully bo in 
the very mood for what he no doubt r^arded primai'ily as 
a holiday jaunt. That he had the detiSs of a pilgrimage 
of his own in mind when he planned his series of talcs, is far 
easier to believe than the contrary. On Apiil IGth, 1385 
or 1387, then — ^we know the date of the month from internal 
endence; April ICth was a Sunday in 1385, a Tuesday in 
1387 — we may assume that the pilgiims assembled at tho 
Tabard Inn, South-mirk, started in the morning of tho 17th, 
and reached Canterbury on tho 20th. Tho outward 
journey thus occupied four days, three nights being spent on 
the road — at least, this supposition tallies best, as wo shall 
see, with tho internal allusions to time and locality, as well 
as with the recorded journej'S of Queen Isabella in 1358 
and King John of France in 1360, These potentates halted 
for a night at Dartford, at Kochester, and at Ospnngo; 
doubtless tho pilgrims did the same; the latter also in- 
dulged in a midday meal at Sittingljoume on the third 
day. 

It is needless to tell in detail here what tho student must 
read for himself in the ‘ Prologue ’ : how Hariy Bailey, the 
host of the Tabard, proposed that each pilgrim shoidd tell 
two tales on the way to Canterbury and two more on the 
return journey ; that he himself diould accompany them at 
his own expense, and act as guide and judge ; and that the 
teller of the best 'tale should in the end be feasted (of course 
at the Tabard) at the expense of the rest — all -umich was 
unanimously adopted by tho company. The number of 
pilgrims was ‘ wel nyne-and-twenty ’(exactly twenty-nine),' 
induding Chaucer, but exduding the Host and the Canon’s 
Yeoman, the latter of whom joined the company on the 
road and told a tale. The original scheme, therefore, as 
given in the ‘ Prologue,’ contemplated at least one hundi'ed 
and twenty tales. But in the ‘Franklm’s Headlink’ 

* Tbii ii on tho not tnmrobihle eopposition that the ‘preestes (bre* of tho 
' rrologne,' 1. IB), is a hanied InserUoo for tho saho of the rime at the ^aoe Trbeie 
the character of the Non mo^ bare orteiaaily stood. Snhseqnentlj we read of ore 
priest only (kc B. 8908— 4000). 
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(F. G73 — 708) — and the fact has hardly received the 
attention it deserves — Chaucer seems to bo already aware 
that some modification of his original plan may bo necessary, 
for he makes tlio Host say (F. G9G-9S) : 

‘^Vhnt, fratikclcyn 7 paidcc, sir, wd thou wost 
Tlmt cche of yow mot tcllcn atto Icslo 
A talc or tico, or broken his Libcstc.’ 

And lines IG — 19 and 20 of ‘The Parson’s Prologue’ (the 
Host is speaking) — 

* Now lakkclh ns no talcs mo than oon. 

Fulfild is my sentence and roy dccroc ; 

I trowe that wo ban henl of cch dogrea 
Almost fulfdd is al myn ordinaunco, . . 

For every man save thou hath toold his tale ’ — 

show clearly that Chaucer had by this time modified his 
plan at least to tho tolling ,of one tale only b}' each i)ilgrim 
on each journej', and oven this ‘tale’ of tales is iucom- 
plclo for the ovttward joumoy alone, aitd ho does not oven 
make his pilgrims reach Canterbury. 

Wo have in all twenty-four talcs or fragments of tales to 
divide among thirty pilgrims (including now tho Canon’s 
Yeoman). Seven racmbei’S of tho company (tho Cvo bur- 
gesses among tho number) arc altogether silent, but 
Chaucer himself makes two attempts, so that tho numbers 
tally. Chaucer is unpardoiiably interrupted (although tho 
intciTuplion i.s in excellent taste from tho poet’s own point 
of view) by tho Host in his first attempt, ‘ Tho Bimc of Sir 
ThopaSj’an inimitablo burlesque of the romances of his day, 
and substitutes tho wearisome prose tale of ‘ Mclibous.’ Of 
tho other talcs tho Pai-son’s alone is in prose. Besides tho 
truncated ‘ SirThopas,’ the ‘ Squire’s Talo’ is * loft half told,’ 
and the Cook’s is a mere fragment. 

Tho ‘Canterbury Tales’ consist of a largo number of 
iioircoftho poems Avritlon specially for the series, and of a 
* aniei,’ smaller number of old poems, some of which were 
rowritten or altered or added to. Tho oaidy ‘Life of St. 
Cecile’ became tho ‘Second Nun’s Talo’; ‘Tho Story of 
Grisildis’ became, with tho addition of two stanzas and 
tho Envoy, tho famous ‘ Clerk’s Tale’ ; tho ‘ Story of 
Constance ’ became tho ‘ Man of Laws Tale ’ ; tho ‘ Twelve 

E. 005-1008 

4 • 
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Ti’agedies ’ foimed the bulk of the ‘ Monk’s Tale ’ (of Trhich 
the Knight * stinted ’ liim). ' These four tales are in 
stanzas, and no othei* tales are in stanzas except 'Sir 
Thopns’ and the Prioress’s, Hence a metrical canon lias 
been proposed which, if coiTCct, divides the later from the 
earlier tales by the t^t of metre. There is good roason for 
believing that decasyllabic liming couplets were ilrst used 
in English poetry in the ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ which 
dates from about 1385. The canon therefore imns thus : * All 
of the “ Cauterbniy Tales ” written in this metro wore written 
after 1385, whilst those not in this metre were mostly earlier, 
though two of them and a part of some others appear to bo 
later.’ This is in all probability true. Part of the ‘ Monk’s 
Tale,’ although in stanzas, must have been wiitten after 
1385, because it celebrates the death of Barnabo Yisconti, 
who died in that year. There is also no reason to doubt 
that ‘ Sir Thopas ’ and the ‘ Prioress’s Tale,’ both in stanzas, 
wore written specially for their places in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ and therefore after 1386. Two talcs are in prose. 
The remaining sixteen are in rimed couplets. 

Deferring oiiticism to the close of the chapter it only 

^ the groups into 
Kota of Tune * which the * Tales ’ fall, with the data on which 

aadHace. grouping rests, and the sources from which 
Cliaucer appears to have drawn Ins plots. The work has 
come down to us as a series of more or less disconnected 
groups of tales, with, however, several prologues and connect- 
ing links containing allusions to other tales and notes of 
time and locality. The order of the ‘ Tales ’ varies consider- 
ably in different manusciipts, and it required much patience 
and careful investigation, on the part of Dr. Purnivall and 
the late Mr. Bradshaw, to ascertain, by means of the 
internal evidence, what tales pi'eceded or followed other 
tales — ^that is to say, what inter-connected tales made up the 
vai'ious disconnect^ groups, and the right order of the 
groups themselves. In the end the following result has 
been generolly agreed upon (the indications, of time and 
locality are given in their place) : 

* Moreover, 'Falnmon (mil Ardto* (if it ever exieted) vraa rerrriltcn ia coopleta 
(iD iilnco of ettmeis} (u the ' Knight a Tole.' 
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April 17. Group A.' 

‘ General Prologue.’ 

■ ’Knight’s Tale.’ 

* Miller’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

‘ Peeve’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

‘Lo, Dqietord [Dcplford], and it is half tcey prime [= 7.30 n.m.]. 
Lo, Ornteicueh [Greenwich], ther many a slitcwc is inne ’ 

(A. 390G-7). 

* Cook’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

April 18. Group B. 

‘ Man of Law’s Head-link, Prologue, and Tale.’ 

‘ Onre Hostc snngh wcl that the brighto sonne 
The nrk of his nrtifioinl day hath ronne 
T/iafert7tc pttH, and half an hourc and moore [•« 10 a.m.], 
And though he were nat dope experto in looro, 

He wistc it was the cighielethc day [^ISth April] 

Of Apr ill that is messager to May ’ (B. 1 — 6). 

‘ Shipman’s Prologue and Tale.* 

* Prioress’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

‘ Prologue lo, and Tale of. Sir Thopas.’ 
’Prologue to, and Tale of, Molibous.’ 

‘ Monk’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

*Loo, Houchcstrc [Roclicater] stant heer fosto by I’ (B. 8110). 

‘ Hun’s Priest’s Prologue, 'Tale, and Epilogue.’ 
April 19. Group 0.® 

‘ Doctor’s Tale, and Words of the Host.’ 

‘ Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

Group D. 

‘ Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Talo.’ 

* Er I come to Sidynglorne [Sittingboumc] ’ (D. 847). 

‘ Piiar’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

‘ Summonei’’s Prologue and Tale.' 

‘ ily tale is doon ; we been almoost at tovone [Sittingboumc] ' 

(D. 2294). 

' These gTOups nio now nil hnl unhetsUly oSonteJ, ontl thus teforenco to nny 
Ijassajie Is facUltnlctl, bccanso the croups anil lines do not Tair In ditTotont editions, 
the ‘ Stndent’s Chancer' (Oxford I’ress, 7s. Cd.). 

. ^ thi* gronp contains no not«a of llnio or place, its xiosiUou cannot ho osclRnol 
with certainty. Kothlng was gained by romov ing It from its place in the Ellesmere 
tuannseript between F, end O. 
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Gnottp E. 

‘ Clerk’8 Prologue and Talc.’ 

‘Merchant’s Prologue, Tale, and Epilogue.’ 
[There are no notes of time or place in this gi’oup, hut 
there are two or three allusions to ‘The \Yife of Bath’s 
Prologue,’ showing that this group follows Group D. See 
E. 1170, 1686, 2438.] 

April 20. Group F. 

‘ Squii’o’s Prologue and Talc.’ 

I wol nat tniyen yow,/oj‘ it ispryma ’ [s= 9 n.m.] (P. 73). 

‘ IVanklin’s Head-link, Prologue and Tale.’ 
Group G. 

‘ Second Nun’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

‘ Oanon's yeoman’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

• ‘Whnn toolcl wm nl Ibo lyf of Scintc Cccilc, 

Br tat Jiadfle riden fully fyve mile. 

At J3oghtoti‘V.nder~Blee * (Q, C5t-G). 

‘ Sires, now t« the morice tyde. 

Out of yoiiro hostelric I taugk you ryde ’ (G. 68S-99), 

[The Oanon's Yeoman, overtaking the pilgrims at' 
Boughton-under-Blean, five miles from the place where they 
had passed the night, says ho had seen them ride out of 
their hostelry that morning.] 

Group H. 

‘ Manciple’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

‘ Woot yo nnt wlioro tUcr stnnt a litcl toun, 

Whicli that y-clepcd is Bolle~vp~and'dovn, 

Under the lilee [Blean Forest] in Cavntcrbvry teeye f 
Thor gan oure lloosto for to jape and ployo ' (H. 1 — 4). 
lyhat eyleth thee to slope by the morice [morning] f * (H. 10). 

Group L 

‘ Parson’s Prologue and Tale.’ 

*Foure of the eloih it was tbo, ns I gesso ’ [4 p.m.] (1, 6). 

The sources of the ‘Oanterbuiy Tales’ cannot he ade* 
qwRtely discussed hero, and w'iU therefore ho 
* o.»DterT>uijr bcst given in cat^orzcal form : 

Tales.' The ‘Knight’s Tale' of Pn]nmon and Arcite, 
taken from Boccaccio’s ‘ Teseide ’ (see p. 46) ; the opening 
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is from lbe‘Thebaid’ of Statius, whicli w.as also one of 
Boccaccio’s autliorities. 

The ‘ Miller’s Tale ’ of the Oxfoi-d Student and the Car- 
penter : source unknown, probably a fabliau : similar 
stories found in German and Italian, but only in collections 
of later date. 

The * Beeves Tale ’ of the two Cambridge Students and 
the l^Iiller of Ti'umpington, taken from a French fabliau, 
which must have been very similar to versions which are 
still extant. 

The * Cook’s Tale ’ (only fift 3 '-eight lines completed) of 
Perkin Bevolour,tho apprentice : source xmknown, probably 
a fabliau. 

The * Man of Law’s Tale of the fortitude of Constance, 
taken from the Anglo-Fronch Chronicle of Nicholas 
Trivet, a Dominican friar; about one-third of the linos 
are original. 

The ‘ Shipman’s Tale ’ of the Monk and the Merchant's 
Wife; source some French fabliau; similar story in the 
‘ Decamerono,' viii. 1. 

The ‘Prioress’s Tale’ of a Christian boy killed by Jews, 
taken from two ‘ hliracles of our Lady,' in French veise, by 
Gautier do Coinci. 

Chaucer’s ‘Tale of Sir Thopas’ is a burlesque of tho 
romances of the time. 

Chaucer’s ‘Tale of Melibeus’ is a translation of *Lo 
Livre de Melibce et de dame Prudence,’ itself a translation 
(probably by Jean de Meung) of the ‘ Liber Consolationis et 
Consilii ’ of Albertano of Brescia. 

Tho ‘ Monk’s Tale ’ consists of sevoutocn * Tragedies,’ taken 
from various sources, which include tho Bible and Apocrypha, 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Do Casibus Virorum Illustrium ’ and ‘ Do 
Claris Mulioribus,’ Boethius, the ‘ Bomaunt of tho Rose,’ and 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno ’ (for Ugolino of Pisa). 

The ‘ Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ of tho Cock and the Fox, taken 
from a foble of thirty-eight lines by Mario de France, ‘Don 
Coc et dou Werpil’ or from the later * Roman do Renart.’ 

The ‘Doctor’s Tale’ of Appius and Virginia, taken from 
■tbs *Ilomaunt of tho Rose’’ (tho professed obligation to 
Livy is itself taken, d, la Chaucer, from tho same source) 
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The ‘Pardoner’s Tale’ of the tlu-eo Kiotoi'S seddng 
Death, probably taken from the ‘ Cento Novolle Antiche,’ 
but ultimately comiiig from the Buddhist story, ‘ Vedabblia 
J4taka,’ in the Pdli Jdtaka-book. 

Por the ‘ Wife of Bath’s Prologue ’ suggestions were taken 
from Theophrastus * Do Nuptus,’ the ‘ Epistola Valerii ad 
Kufinum de non ducenda uxoin,’ St, Jerome ‘Contra 
Jovinianum,* and the ‘ Bomaunt of the Rose.’ 

The ‘Wife’s Tale’ of the Knight and the Loathly Lady, 
ultimately from the same source (not known) as Gower’s 
‘ Story of IHorent.’ 

The * Briar’s Tale ’ of the Summoner and the Devil : 
similar stories, told in one case of a seneschal and in another 
of a lawyer, are found in medieval books called ‘ Premptua- 
lium Exemploinim.* 

The ‘ Stmrmoner’s Tale ’ of the Eiiar’s Legacy, taken from 
‘ Id Dis de la Vescie a Prestre ’ (the priest’s bladdei*). 

The ‘ Clerk’s Tale ’ of tlie Patience of Qriselda, from 
Petrarch’s ‘De obedientia et fide uxoria Mythologia,' a 
Latin version of the last talc in the ‘ Decamerone,’ the 
earliest extant foim of which is found in an Early French 
story. 

The ‘Merohanfs Tale’ of January and May: there are 
several close analogues in medieval Latin fables; one in 
‘ Comoedia Lydiae ’ consists of seventy-two elegiac lines, and 
is followed in Boccaccio’s ‘ Decamerone ’ ; another, of thirty- 
six elegiac lines, is the first fable in the collection of a 
certain Adolphus, 1318 (this is the closei* parallel, for in 
the former the husband is not blind). 

The ‘Squire’s Tale’ of ‘ Cambuscanbold’: immediate source 
unknoum ; Oambuscan comes ultimately from Marco Polo’s 
travels; the magic horse, ring, and mirror aro frequently 
found in Eastem tales — ag., the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 

The ‘Franklin’s Tale’ of Arvii’ogus and Dorigen, taken 
from a Breton lay (see F. 709) now lost; the ultimate 
soui’ce is certainly Eastern, the oldest known form being 
found in an Indian collection, ‘ Twenty-five Tales of a 
Vetdla.’ 

The ‘ Second Nun’s ’ Legend of St. Cecilia, taken partly 
from the ‘Legenda Aurea’ of Jacobus a Voragine,' and 
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partly fi’om another Latin lif© of St. Oecilia, derived from 
the Greek of Simeon Metaphrastes. 

The ‘ Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale ’ of the Canon’s alchemy : no 
known source ; possibly taken from life. 

The ‘Manciple’s Tale’ of the Tell-tale Bird, taken from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses ii., and the story of the Magpie 'in 
the ‘ Seven Sages.' 

The ‘ Parson’s Tale,’ or rather sermon on Penitence' and 
the Seven Deadly Sins, for the most part an adaptation or 
paraphrase of a French treatise by Fr^re Lorens, ‘ Somme 
de Vices et de Vertus.’ 

To quote extracts from the ‘Canterbury Tales’ is in 
most instances simply to do them an injustice. But an 
exception may he made in favour of two stanzas giving us 
a delightfully humorous description of the poet himself as 
he appeared to ‘ our Host ' : 

‘ Whan Bcjd was nl this miracle, eveiy man 
As sobre was, tliat wonder was to se, 

Til that OUT hosto lapcn tho bigan, 

And than at erst ho loked np-on me, 

■ And scyde thus, “ what man artow ? ” qnod he j 
Thou lokcst as then woldest finde an hni c, 

For ever up-on the ground I sec thee stave, 

Approche ncer, and loko np mcrily. 

Now war yow, sirs, and lat this man have place ; 

He in the wnast is shape ns wel as I ; 

This were a popet in an arm tcnbracc 
For any woraman, smal and fair of face. 

Ho semetb elvish by his contcnauncc, 

For unto no wight dooth he daliauncc " ’ (B. 1881-04). 

Until Chaucer’s day the struggle for supremao)' among 

Cbancer's the Middle English dialects had not been finally 

Lnugungo. decided. Trevisa, Minot, and the alliterative 
poets (except Langland) were stiU writing in the Noi*thern, 
Southern, and West Midland dialects respectively. Chaucer, 
doubtless aided by Wyclif, settled tho question once for all 
by making East Midland henceforward the royal dialect, 
the King’s English. Foi*tunately he came at a time when 
this result was rendered possible by the decay of Anglo- 
French, with which English had been for centuries engined 
in a struggle far more momentous than that between the 
rival dialects, a struggle in which English was then winning 
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all along the line. In 1362 pleadings in the courts of law ^ 
were ordered to he made in English, and in the snmo ycor 
the parliamentary session was first opened with an English 
speech. Latin, os we know from Trevisa, was being con- 
strued into English in schools instead of into Anglo-French 
And side by side with the unification of language proceeded 
the unification of the nation. Chaucor is our first, truly 
national poet after the Conquest, partly for the negative 
reason that hofoi'e the latter half of the fourteenth century 
it would havo been impossible for any poet to have tlio 
wholo nation for his audience. 

To Spenser ho was ‘ Dan Chaucer, well of English undc- 
filod.’ To Stow ho was ‘ the first iUuminor of our English 
Language.’ But Vorstegan, in his ‘ Kestitution of Decayed 
Intelligence,’ 1605, says : * ^mo few ages after [the Norman 
Conquest] came Geoffrey Chaucer, who, writing his poesies 
in English, is of some called the first illuminator of the 
English tongue: of their opinion I am not (though I 
loverenco Chaucer as an excellent poot of his time). Ho 
was indeed a great minglor of English with Fronch, unto 
which language, belike for that he was descended 'of Fi’ench, 
or rather W^loon, race, he carried a great affection.' In 
the light of modern knowledge this is an ignorant remark ; 
but it was an ignorance that was of the time rather than 
of the man, and which it was left for Tyi’whitt to dispel 
some hundr^ and seventy years later. The plain truth is 
that Chaucer’s vocabulary is simply the poetical vocabularj' 
of the society in which he mingled.^ That he introduced 
French words, that were not commonly current in his day, 
to any considerable extent, is dispreved orree and for ever 
by the fact, first established by Mar-Bh, that Langland, the 
seer, the poet of the people, uses a slightly larger proportion 
of woifis of French and Latin origin than Chaucer does. 

The inSuence of Chaucer upon oui’ later literature wo.trld 
OriUcai require, if treated adequately, a chapter to 
AjiprcoinUon. itself. Hocclevo, James the First of Scotland, 
VorrifltaUon. Lydgate, Honrysorr, Dunbar, Lyndesay, Skolton,^ 
Hawes, Sir Philip Sidney, Drayton, and Milton, all pay duo 

’ SkoUon, koweTcr, In hla 'Book of BbilJn Snairow, ears that Lycleato vtitci 
‘ after 0 higher nt«.* 
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homage to his genius, although several of them appear to 
rank Gower and Lydgate as his equals. One cause of this 
may have been that Chaucer’s prosody was to them, as 
it certainly was to Dryden, more or less of a puzzle and a 
mystery. He is probably our last poet who made full use 
of the syllabic final e in his versification; he may even 
have prolonged its existence as a separate syllable for a 
decade or two for this very purpose. The immense signi- 
ficance of this change can he duly appreciated by carefully 
comparing a poem of Chaucer’s with any fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuiy poem that h.as been unwarrantably 
attributed to him. Consequently, the reverence of his 
earlier successors and imitators must have been lavished 
I’ather upon any other cliaracteristics of his genius than 
upon that wliich, now that his prosody has at last come 
to be studied side by side with the historical development 
of the language, constitutes one of his greatest claims upon 
our admiration, his mastery of the technique of versification. 
He rapidly became a careful and a finished metrical artist. 
His verse has all the easy flow and wondrous melody of the 
highest word-music. "When compared w'ith his French and 
English predecessors in this respect it is well-nigh impossible 
to exaggerate his merit. But when critics maintain that 
he leapt at one bound from the doggerel metre of romance 
poetry to absolutely flawless music, it is evident that their 
enthusiastic admiration of his wonderful ear for music, for 
rhythm, and for cadence, which has been rediscovered in 
the present centuiy, has led them into exaggeration. Even 
Lowell says, ‘I cannot believe that he ever wrote an 
imperfect line. His ear would never have tolerated the 
verses of nine syllables, with a strong accent on the first, 
attributed to him. Such verses seem to me simply im- 
possible in the pentameter iambic os Cliaucer wrote it.’ 
IWs inevitably recalls Lowell’s own dictum, that ‘they 
didn’t ]^ow everythin’ down in Judee.’ Such halting and 
unmusical lines are undoubtedly to be found in Chaucer’s 
best work, though there they form an insignific.ant minoiity. 
'^ere is slightly over one per cent, of such nine-syllahled 
lines in the first three thousand lines of the * Canterbury 
Tales.’ 
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The question of Cliaucov’s models vro liavo i)orhaps already 
Wftg Chnuccre treated with suHioicnt fuliioss. Anotlior question 
GcDins I'ofuses to bo putnsido: was lie an cssontiall}* 

DrmnotJeJ gonius? Dr. A. W, Ward goes so far 

as to say ; ‘ Among the wants which foil to the lot of Ohaiiccr 
ns a poet, perhaps Iho greatest was the want of a poetic 
form most in harmonj- with Ins most characteristic gifts’ — 
t.c., the dramatic foi-rn; and in another place : ‘ Chaucorwns 
a bora dramatist.’'- Mr. Courthopo^ has thrown in the 
great weight of his opinion on the same side. On the other 
hand, Stopford Brooko avers that ho * is not in any sense 
a dramatic wiitor.’ And Iiowell says : * I think it a gj'eat 
mistake to attribute to him any properly dramatic power, 
as some have done.’ Part of this romarkablo discrepancy 
tif opinion is doubtless duo to the use of the word ‘ dramatic’ 
in diflbront connotations. It has bccomo almost a common- 
place to apply the word to Ohaucor and other poets merely 
in the senses of ‘vivid,’ ‘graphic,* ‘proper to dialogue.* 
Beforo any critic claims Chaucer as a dramatic wilor, let 
him define what ho means by the word. But to say that 
he ‘ was, a bom dramatist,’ to our thinking, simply argues 
lack of ciitical insight. The truth is that Chaucer is 
essentially a naiTative-poot, a story-teller in verse, and ns 
such our gi-eat modem noirative-poet hails him as ‘ master ’ 
in his ‘ Jason.’ 

Chaucer’s descriptive powore, whether as a lover of 
nature, which he studied at lirrt hand, or ns a lover of 
human beings, are equally groat. His humour is ns sly, 
subtle, and yet all-pervading as his satire is good-humoured. 
His characters are drawn to the life, and yet are almost 
greater ns types of the men and women of his day than 
as individual portraits. ‘ By what varied means,’ says Ton 
Brink, ‘does Chaucer round olV his individual figures. 
Sometimes by seriousness, sometimes by Avnggishness, now' 
by gentle irony, then by reckless satire ; and yet he himself 
still remains the same. Nowhere does the poet renounce 
his wide human sympathies, his cheerful benevolence, his 
amiable good-humour.’ ‘I see,’ says Dfj'den, ‘all the 
pilgrims in the “ Canterbury Tales,” their humours, their 

‘ ' Hlttoir of English Foetrjr,' toI. i., obnp. vit., jvtrim. 
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features, and the A^cry dress, ns distinctly as if I bad supped 
with them at the Tabard in Southwark.’ And again : ‘ Ho 
must have been a man of a most wondoi'ful comprehonsivo 
nature j because, ns it has been truly observed of him, he 
has taken into the compass of his Canterbury Tales " the 
very manners and humours (ns wo now call them) of tbo 
whole English nation in his age. Not a single character 
has escaped him. . . . Tlioro is such a variety of gnmo 
springing up before mo that I am distracted in my choice, 
and know not which to follow. ’Tis sulliciont to say, 
according to the proverb, that bore is God’s plenty.’ 

‘A perpetual fountain of good sonso,’ Drj’den calls 
him. ‘Yes,’ adds Lowell, ‘and of good-humour too, and 
wholesome thought. . . . Jn turning frankly and gaily to 
the actual world, and drinldng inspimtion from sources 
open to all ; in turning away from a colourless nbstmetion 
[allegory] to the solid earth and to emotions common to 
every pulse ; in discovering that to make the best of nature, 
and not to grope vaguely after something better than 
nature, was the true office of Art ; in insisting on a definite 
purpose, on veracity, cheerfulness, and simplicity, Oliaucer 
shows himself the true father and founder of what is 
characteristically English literature.’ * When the truth of 
this principle in art [of the direct imitation of natin-e] was 
realised, it was rapidly developed in other European 
countries, by Ariosto, by Cervantes, by Moli6rej but to 
Chaucer must be assigned the honour of having led the 
way.’ ^ 

If in all that wo mean by diction, rhythm, cadence, 
Oliaucer is unsurpassed in English poetry, on the side of 
matter as opposed to foim ho lias limitations which make 
him less great. On this ground Matthew Arnold rules 
him out of the great classics of univeital literature. ‘ To 
P™[sc,’ ho says, ‘ of Chaucer as a poet there must bo 
this limitation : he lacks the high seriousness of the great 
claves, and therewith an important part of then’ vii’tue. 
Still, the main fact for us to boar in mind about Chaucer 
is his sterling value according to that real estimate which 
we firmly adopt for all poets. He has poetic truth of 

’ Conrtbope, i 801. 
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substance, though he has not liigh poetic serioxisness, and 
corresponding to his poetic truth of substance he has an 
exquisite virtue of style and rnmner. With him is born 
our real poetry.’ 


CHAUCER’S ‘TRUTH.’ 

' FIcq fro the prees, and dvrcllc vrith sothfosincssc^ 
Sufiico thee thy good, tho hit be smal ; 

For hold hath hate, and oliiabing tickclnesso, 

Prees hath envye, and welo blent overal ; 

Savour no more than thco bihovo shal ; 

"Werk ■wd thy-sdf, that other folk canst rede ; 

And trouthc thee shal dclirere, hit is no drede. 

Tempest thee noght al croked to redresse, 

Zn trust o£ hir that tnmeth as a bal : 

Qrot restc slant in litcl besinesse ; 

And eek bewor to spome agoyn an al ; 

Stryvo noght, as doth the crokke with the wah 
Daunte tby*8elf, that danntest otbcrcs dede ; 

And trouthc thee shal delirore, hit is no drede. 

That thee is sent, recoyre in buxumnesse, 

The wrastling for this worlde axetb a fal. 

Her nis non boom, her nis bnt wildcmcsse : 

Forth, pilgrim, forth ! Forth, beste, out of thy sial I 
Know thy contrec, look up, thank God of al ; 

Hold the hye wey, and lot thy gost thee ledo ; 

And trouthc thee shal dclivere, hit is no drede.’ 
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POETS CONTEMPORABY WITH CHAUCER. 

This chapter, dealing with writers in verse contemporaiy 
Minot. Chaucer, will bring the story of our poetic 

** literature up to about the date of his death, the 
3 ’ear 1400. It is not easy to say whether Laurence Minot 
should he accounted a predecessor or a contemporary, for 
we know nothing of him except his name, which he twice 
tells us himself. The events celebrated in his deven short 
martial poems range from the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333 
to the capture of Guisnes in 1352, so that we cannot bo 
far wrong in letting him open this chapter. As will be 
seen from the sample given below, there is nothing remark- 
able about Minot’s doggerel verse except his subjects. He 
scrambles along in short riming lines, with alliteration 
thrown in at random, conveying at times something more 
than a suggestion of Skelton. But his subjects are really 
noteworthy : the taking of Berwick, the king’s expedition 
to Brabant, the invasion of France, the sea-fight of Sluys, 
the siege of Toumai, the landing of Edward at La Hogue, 
the siege of Calais, the battle of Heville’s Cross — these are 
the themes celebrated by his pen. He is our first * Jingo ’ 
poet ; in a somewhat restricted sense of the word, he is our 
first patriotic poet. He writes to all intents in the metre 
and diction satirised in * Sir Thdpas ’ ; but his heroes are 
Edward HI. and the Black Prince. This fact alone is 
sufiicient to redeem Minot from oblivion. If the Hundred 
Yeare’ War was a royal rather than a national war, yet it 
was impossible but that Crecy and Poitiers should tend 
to break down the barriers of race and class and kindle 
some glow of patriotic feeling throughout the nation. 
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This feeling, first refiectcd in English vei-se by Minot, is 
well seen in the following lines : — ■ 

‘ Merlin said thus with his mouth, 

- Out of the north into the south 

Suld cum a hare [boar = Edward IIL] over the se, 

That said mak many man to fle ; 

And in the sc, he s.'iid ful right, 

Sold bo schow ful mckill might ; 

And in France ho sold bigin. 

To mak tbam wrath that cr tharcin, 

ITntill the so his tailo rcchc sale [stiall reach], 

All folk 0 Franco to mckill bale, 

Thus have I mater forto make, 

For a noble prince sake ; 

Help mo God, my rvit es Uiin ; 

Now Laurence Minot will bigin.* 

After Ohaucer no figure, not even Wyclifs, bulks so 
largely in fourteenth-century literature as Langland’s. In 
purely poetical merit he may be outrivalled by the author 
of ‘Gfawayne and the Green Knight'; in the personal 
interest that they excite they ai*e not to be compared. We 
admii'e the one ns a great ai-tist; Laugland we feel to 
desire to know, and almost to love. If he could have 
designed himself as an antithesis to Chaucer, he could not 
have been as successful a contrast as ho is without design. 
Chaucer, the coifi'tier-poet, the refined versifier; Langland, the 
rugged bald and seer; the author of ‘ Gaw.ayno,’ whose veiy 
name we do not know, and who probably lived i-emote from 
the court and the busy haunts of men ; — ^these three verily 
make a trio of which no century needeth to bo ashamed. 
No succeeding century can show three poets more clearly 
marked off from one another by individual cliaracteristics 
and more excellent in their seveiel walks of poetry. 

* The narrowness, the misery, the monotony of the life he 

T paints, reflect themselves in his verse. It is only 

hero and there that a love of nature, or a giim 
earnestness of w'rath, quicken his rime into poetry ; thero 
is not a gleam of the bright human sympathy of Chaucer, 
of his fresh delight in the caicty, the tenderness, the daiing 
of the world about him, of his picturesque sense of even its 
coai'scst contrasts, of his delicate irony, of his courtly nut. 
The cumbrous allegory, the tedious platitudes, the rimed' 
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texts from Scripture, ■which form the staple of Laugland’s 
work, are only broken here and there by phr^es of a 
shrewd common-sense, by bitter outbursts, by pictures of 
a broad Hognrthian humour.’^ This quotation does, if 
anything, rather less than justice to the great uncouth poet 
of the people, whose work is so essential to the social 
historian of the period, and is well worth reading, not in a 
modem prosaic rendering, but in the poptilar alliterative 
measure which commended it to the humble readers and 
hearers for whom it was originally designed. Yet perhaps 
there is no work in the whole range of English literatme, of 
equal intrinsic greatness and importance, literary and 
linguistic, that is so little read and studied for its own sake 
as ‘Piers the Plowman.’ The antique vocabulary, the 
‘ barbarous alliterations,* the grim seriousness and earnest- 
ness of the ^vriting, the rival claims of ‘ the father of . 
.English poetiy,* keep all but the detennined or omnivorous 
reader away. So crass is the ignorance of ‘ the man in the 
street* ^should we not rather say ‘in the drawing room ’?) 
that ‘Piers Plowman’ has been taken over and over again 
to be the name of the author. 

The name* of the author! We know so little of his 
His Snnioino P®’^sonal history that his very name has been the 
subject of contention. That his Christian name 
was William, and not Robert (as Bale calls him), is placed 
be)’ond doubt by his frequent references to liimsclf as ‘ Wille.’ 
His surname was either Langland or Langley. In support 
of the latter name there is nothing but the note in the 
Dublin MS., which itself, however, gives the name as 
Langland and runs as follows ; * Memorandum, quod Stacy 
de Rokayle, pater Willielmi de Langlond, qui Stacius fuit 
generosus, et morabatur in Schiptone-under-Whicwode 
(Shipton-under-Wychwood, about four miles from Burford, 
m Oxfordshire], tenens domini le Spenser in comitatu 
Oxon., qui predictus Wilh’elmus fecit librum qui vocatur 
Perys Ploughman.’ Professor Pearson’s ® argument (based 
upon this note) is, that the name Langland in the fourteenth 
cmtury is associated with a Somerselsbii’e family, and no 
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trace of it can be found in connection with Oxfordshire or 
Shropshire (Bale states that langland was bom at Cleobury 
Mortimer in Shropshire) j whereas not only is Langley the 
name of a hamlet in the parish of Shipton, from which the 
surname may have been derived, but the Langley family 
are stated to have been wardens of Wychwood Forest from 
1278 to 1372. On the other hand, the evidence in favour 
of the traditional form of the name is too considerable to 
allow us to abandon it. Tiadition itself is no mean 
evidence. It rests in this case on a note in a manuscript of 
the fifteenth century (‘Robert or wilhnm langland made 
pera ploughman’), and on a statement in John Bale’s 
* Sciiplonim Britanuiae Catalogus ’ of tlie sixteenth century. 
But confirmation, as strong as it is strange to us, thougli 
highly characteristic of the time, comes from a curious 
anngrammatic line (B. xv. 148} ; 

* I Lave lived in lond^ quod I ; my name is long IVill,’ 

It will be seen at a glance that the italicised words read 
backwards give Will Longlond (or Langland), and it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the poet has handed 
down his name to posterity in this thin disguise. 

Beyond this, the little that we know of the author is 
AntoWogmiihJcai derived from his work. Thus the dates of the 
Pacta, firaft, which he doubtless intended at the 

time to bo final, and of the later and longer recensions 
(conveniently labelled ns the A, B, and 0 texts i-espectively), 
are first inferi'od from his allusions to well-known events, 
and on the basis of these dates wo conclude, from a personal 
allusion, that he was bom about 1332.^ Again, 

*A muclie [tall] man, mo thonlito * lyke to my-selve 
Cam and callcdo mo • by my kyndo name ’ (0. xi. 68-9) 

is hardly-needed confii-mation that Uong Will’ was tall. 
In this way wo might go on gleaning autobiogi’aphical facts 
from his pages, such ns that he lived in Coruhill with his 
wife Kit (they had a daughter .* Calote ’ or Bicolette) : — 
‘Thus icli a-waked, god wot • wbanne icb wonedo on Oornhnllc, 
Kytto and ich in a cote * clothed os a lollci^, 

And lytel y-lcte by [esteemed] • leyvo mo for sothc, 

Among lollaics of London * ana lewede heremytes ’ (0. vi. 1 — 4); 

f llic B test, os we shall seo, is dated 1S77, and in it occuis this line : 

‘ 1 bare foUowcd thee In laitb this firc-and-forty wintot.* 
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and fi'om the next hundred lines or so of this remarkable 
passnge (0. vi. 1-108) it may be inferred that Langland’s 
father was a franklin, that he Tvas born in lawful wedlock — 

* For shold no clerk bo crowned * bote yf he ycomc were 
Of fianklcns and free men • and of folke yweddede’ (ilr., 63-d) — 

that he took minor orders and perhaps thus gained his 
intimate knowledge of the religious fraternities j that ho 
lived not only * in London * but *'on London' : — 

‘ And icb lyve in Londone * and on Londone botbe, 

The lomea [tools] that icb labonre with ■ and ]yfl(^e deserre 
Ys pater-noster and my prymer 'placeio and dirige. 

And my santcr som tyme • and my seveno psalmcs. 

Thus ich synge for hure sonles * of snche as me helpen. 

And though that fynden me my fodc * vouchen saf, ich trowe, 

To be welcome whanne ich come • othcr-whyle [occasionally] in a 
monthc. 

Now with hym and now with hure • and thns-gatc ich be^o 
With-onte bagge other botd • bote my wombe one [stomal only] ’ 
(4d-52). 

From other passages it may fairly bo gathered tliat 
Langland eked out bis precarious livelihood by copying 
legal documents j and from yet another that his independent 
spirit would not allow him to pay servile homage to the 
rich as, gaunt and gloomy but observant, he stalked his 
way along London streets ; — 

‘ And somme lakked [blamed] my lyf • allowed [praised] it fewe. 
And loten me for a ibrel [considered me a ne’er-do-wcel]‘ and loth 
to reverencen 

Lordes or ladyes • or any lyf ellcs, 

As persones in pdlnie [fur] • with pendanntes of sylver ; 

To seijanntz ne to sucho * seyde nougle ones, 

*' God lokc [save] yow, lordes I ” • no loutcd fairo ’ (B. sv. 4—9). 

T^vo mentions of localities remain to be chronicled. Tho 
poem (in each recension) opens on Malvern Hills, which 
are referred to in two other passages. If Langland was 
horn at Oleohury Mortimer, ^e Malvern Hills were not 
veiy far distant, and we may assume that he attended the 
convent school there. Professor Skeat argues with great 
probability that we possess one other poem of Lis in 
* Richard the Redeless,’ which is dated September 1399, 
when the aixthor was about sixty-seven years of age. If so 
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Laugland may well have ended his life, as he began it, in 
the West countiy, for in the opening lines he speaks of 
himsdf at Bristol : 

‘And as I passid, in my preiere • ther prestis were at messe, 

In a blcssid bomgh * that Bristow is named.’ 

We mnst leave the student to carry on for himself 
'PieiB the Plow fascinating pursuit, while we turn to a 

man,' Tho comparison of the three texts of ‘Piers 
Threo Texts, Plowman.* The A text contains about 
2,500 lines, the B text about three times this number, 
and the 0 text is rather longer again. In all threo 
I'ecensions there may be said to be at least two distinct poems 
under the one title of the ‘ Yision of Piers Plowman,' viz., 
the Yision of Piers Plowman, and the Yision of Do-wel, 
Do-hot, and Do-best; and the former may be again sub- 
divided into the Vision of the Field full of Folk and Lady 
Meed, and the Yision of the Seven Deadly Sins and Piers 
the Plowman proper. The visions are ivided into Pro- 
logues and ‘ Passus’ (fits or cantos^ in the A and B texts, 
but the 0 text sets the convenient example, which we 
follow for the nonce, of ignoring pi-ologues and numbering 
all the divisions consecutively as ‘ passus.' Then the three 
texts, A, B, and 0, have respectively nine, eight, and ten 
‘passus’ of Piers the Plowman, and four, thirteen, and 
thirteen of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best, or totals of 
thirteen, twenty-one, and twenty-three ‘ passus.’ 

As may be supposed, the A text, though no doubt 
ate A Text, intended to be final, seems nothing 

more than a rough draft when compared with 
its latei' telescopic forms. But it has a compactness and 
vigour of its own which arc by no means diminished when 
it is so compared. By a carious oversight Wrath is 
omitted among the Seven Deadly Sins in this text. Its 
date is fixed at 1362 or thereabouts by. several concuri’ent 
indications: the lines 

• And prorede [proved] that this pestilences • wore for pure synne, 
And this sonth-weslerno wynt • on a Seterdny at oven’ (v. 18, 14) 

evidently refer to recent events — ^the pestilence of 1361, and 
the great storm of January 15th, 1362 ; and there are also 
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allusions to the Treaty of Bretigny, 1360, and Edward Ill’s, 
wars in ETormandy.^ 

The B text is, on the whole, perhaps the best of the three. 
ThoBTcxt. It represents the poet's matui-o w'ork, without 
■ the corrections which seem duo to his genius 
when it had passed from the creative into the critical stage. 

It is, on the whole, rather more energetic and I’obust than 
the latest form, in which the sermonising tendency, which 
pervades Langland’s work, is still more apparent. In the 
Prologue occxirs the famous political apologue of the rats - 
belling the cat (repeated in the C text), and the chai-actor 
of Wrath is inserted in its place. The dale is referred to 
1377 by the following owdonco. There is a reference to 
the year 

* A thousand and thre hondreth * Iwcis thrclty and ten,’ 

‘when Chichester was ma 3 'oi *.’2 Professor Skeat thinks 
that ‘the curious passage about the coming of a time of 
universal jubilee (B. iu. 299 — 319) may well have been 
suggested by tho very rare occurrence of the jubilee pro- 
claimed in February 1377, to celebrate the completion of 
Edward’s fiftieth regnal year.’ The absence of any refer- 
ence to tho death of Edward is significant. So especially 
are the woi-ds ‘if I reign any while’ (B. iv. 177), put into 
tho king’s mouth. But most conclusive of all is the fable 
abovo^ referred to, in which tho cat is Edward III. and 
the kitten Bichard, and whidi must thoieforo have been 
written between tTuno 1376, when tho Black Prince died, 
and Juno 1377, when Edward III. died, for tho Black 
Prince could not have been culled a kitten. 

‘^ough wc culled [killed] the catlo • yul sholdo Ihcr come another, 

To cracchy ub and nl oure kynde • though wo crono [crci)ll under 
benebes. 

Por-thi I consoillo alio the comune • to hit the caltc wortho [be], 

And bo wo never eo boldo • Ibo hello hym to showc ; 

I'or I horde my Biro Boyn • is scvcnc ycio ypassctl, 

rhctc the caltois akitonn • the comic is ini clyng [wrolchcdl’ 

(D. Prologue, 185-90). *• ■* 

comparison of tho B and 0 texts shows that 
the latter is a revision of tho former and not ibo former of 

‘ A. m, 182. 


• B. xlll. 270-71. 
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the latter, that the additions are insertions and the omisdons 
Tho c Toit. result of design. The 0 Prologue contains 
** a new reference to Hophni and Phinehas. This 
test is by far the most difficult to date, because new 
allusions in it are few. Professor Skeat says 1393-98, 
Jnsserand favours the latter year. In 0. iv. 208-10, Con- 
science says to the Jling : 

‘ Unsyttynge [unbecoming] Snffraunce * hnie snstcr and huie-selvc 
Have maked nl-most * bote [except] Marie tbe bdpe, 

That no lond loveth tbe • and yut leest thyn owene,* 

t.c., Meed and her sister Tolerance have made Pichard's 
rule unbearable. M. Jnsserand is of opinion that these 
words must havo been aimed at Eichai*d when he had lost 
bis popularity in 1398, not at the time of the local quarrel 
with the Londoners in 1392, as Skeat suggests, because that 
quarrel was soon composed and Bichard was generally 
popular throughout the country until 1397, 

Artistic unity is hardly to be expected in a work of such 
a character ns this. Bo doubt Langland wrote 
e ignmen . necessity was laid upon Mm to write. 

But it seems impossible to believe that he saw a vista of his 
own poem when he began it. For the first eight * passus ' 
(following the B text) all goes well enough for the reader to 
jind the main thread again if he sometimes loses it, though 
it certainly becomes a different thread hum the one ho 
started with. But beyond that point there can hardly be 
said to be a main thread at all. Piers the Plowman him- 
Folf ‘ plays many parts.’ He does not appear at all until 
the fifth ‘ passus,’ and is at first only an honest, hard-work- 
ing, truth-seeking ploughman. Then, with successivo 
changes in the allegory, he seems to stand for the coming 
ideal reformer, for the Bedeemer himself, and finally for tho 
Christian Chur-ch. The argument of tho * Vita de Do-wel, 
Do-bet, Do-best,’ in reality a succession of dreams or 
visions, cannot be condensed with advantage ; that of the 
earlier visions we give briefly here. 

Thz First Vision. * Tho poet falls asleep on Malvern 
Hills, and dreams of a field full of folk, quite as various as 
the Canterbury pilgrims, but represented by groups and 

* A and B tests, Ftolii^nc and Fessu L— Ir, 0 text, Fossns 1.— v. 
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classes ratlior than by individuals. Holy Church, in Iho 
guise of a lovely lady, descends from a castle and expounds 
the scene to the dreamer. The tower to the cast of the 
plain is the tovrer of Truth, iho dwelling of God the Father ; 
the dungeon beneath is the Castle of Caro, whore the Father 
of Falsehood dwells. Ho asks that he may be enabled ‘ to 
know the false,' and is introduced to Falsehood, Favel 
(Flattery), and tiidy hfeed (Reward and Bribery). False- 
hood and Meed are to bo married on the morrow, but 
Theology intciwones, and the question is referred for settle- 
ment to the King at Westminster, whither the parties 
repair, hlecd riding on a sheriff, and Falsehood on a jury- 
man. The King is forewarned and declares that lie will 
hang Falsehood and Favel if ho can catch them ; but friendly 
notice is given, and Meed alone is captured. Guile, tho 
leader of tho proces-sion, finds a refuge with tradesmen, 
whilst Liar is finally housed, washed, clad, and made a 
member of respectable society by pai’donors and friars. Tlio 
King examines Meed and decides to marry her to Conscience, 
but that knight refuses tho proffered lionour, and in an 
admirable piece of dialectics exposes Meed and her ways in 
all their ramifications. Here Reason enters, and a now dis- 
pute arbes between Pence and Wrong. Reason recommendti 
strict justice, and tho King requests him to livo with him * as 
long as our life Insteth.’ 

The Second Vision, ^ Tlie dreamer awakes and dreams 
again. Reason is pi-eaching to tho people, and tho Seven 
Deadly Sins como to confession, somo of them in a guiso or 
disguise that is anything i-athor than abstract. Then they 
all set out in search of Truth, but nobody knows tho way. 
A palmer they met had never hoard of such a saint« 

‘ “Peter 1 " quod a plowman • and put foilh liis lied, 

I knowc hym ns kyndely • ns clcrko doth his bokes.’ 

(U. V. 5W.44B.) 

This is the first appearance of tho Plowman, who forth - 
wlh describes tho way they must follow, and undorlakos to 
bo their ^lido himself when ho has ploughed his half-acre. 
Meanwhile he sets them all to work, reducing tho nnwillinff 
y means of Hunger, This part of tho poem abounds with 

* A t«xt, Passu t.— tHI. ; B lo*t, rnssns t.— tU. ; C lost, r.issus v!.— x. 
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passages Avliich throw the most vivid Jight on the social 
life of the time. Then Truth, hearing of the pilgiimago, 
sends Piet’S a bull of pnrdon, the validity of which is disputed 
by a priest ; and the dispute waxes so hot that the dreamer 
awakes. Rofloeting on his dream, ho does not impugn the 
pope’s power to grant pardons, but condudos that to trust 
in such 

' Is not BO sykcr for the sonl • series, as Do-wol ’ (A. viil. 187). 

• Tlmnli Uioti be founden in fraternito • n-mong Uic fouro drdres, 
And babbo indulgence i-doublcd • bote [c.rcept] Dowel the Iiclpc, 
I noldc yevc for tlii pardonii * one pyc-hclo 1 ' (A. viii. 179-81). 

‘The energy of individual conviction which animates 
BftUjUtftnd Langland's satire gives his poem a unique place 
in tlio somewhat lifeless history of English 
allegory, and inspires his abstract personages with a 
dramatic and human interest of which there is no other 
example till wo meet with the chni’acters of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progi’ess.” ’ ‘ Some of the Seven Deadly Sins in Passus v. 
(B text) are the most realistic and concrete abstractions that 
over did duty in allegory. Their portn\its are painted witli 
Flemish minuteness of detail, and with Hogarthian lifeliko- 
ness. ‘ Glutton,’ when on his way to shi'ift at church, is 
hu’ed into a tavei’n, which he leaves in such a condition, 

‘ That with al the wo of this world • his wyf and his wcnolio 
Booron him hom to his bed • and brouhten him ther-inne. 

And after al this surfot • an acccsso ho hedde, 

That ho slcptc Seturday and Sonenday • till sonno wente to roste.’ 

(A. V, 208-11.) 

But Langland has a very different manner from this. He 
is not only a biting satimt, he is a seer. There is the 
famous passage in apparent prophecy of the Beformatioh 
which attracted great attention in the reign of Henry VlIT. : 

‘ And thanne shal tho abbot of Abyndoun * and alio his issn for cverc, 
Have a knokke of a kyngo ' and incnrablo the woundo ’ . • 

(B, X. 826-27) ; 

and the still finer, if less famous, passage in which he pre- 
dicts the ‘ good time coming ’ in lines, to the weird music of 
which our unaccustomed ears can hardly yet be insensible ; 


* Oonitbopo. 1. 849, 
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‘ Sbal no Mctlc bo irioistcr • ncrcre more after, 

Ac’ love and loahncESC * * and Icantc ® to-gcdcres 
Shullcn be maistres on nioMe‘ • trewo men to bclpc . . . 

Ac kjTidc love slial come ynt • and conscience to-gedcres, 

And make of lawo a laborer * suclio love slial aryse, 

And such pecs among the piiple • and a parfyt treuthe 
That lewcs shal wcnc in here witt • and weso so glade, 

That here kyng bo ycome • fro the court of hevcnc, 

Moyscs other* Messias • that men be so trewo. 

For allc that bereth basclardcs * * bryght swerde, other lanncc, 
Axe, other acchclt • other cny kynne wepno,^ 

Shal be domed to the doth • bote yf ho do hit smythie • 

In-to sykcl other into sithe * to shai® other to cultcr ; 

Ech man to plcyc with a plonh • a pycoysc other a spade, 
Spynnen, and spek of God • and spille no tyme.’ 

(C. ir 446-CG.) 

The essential characteristics of Middle English alliterative 
^ meti-e can bo observed well enough in the foro- 
going extracts. As a rule there are three 
alliterating words {k alliterates wdth c and any vowel with 
any vowel) in a whole line, two in the first half and one in 
the second, and the allitorativo syllables bo.ar the first 
three of the four metrical accent.^ the fourth falling on the 
(rhetorically) most emphatic syllable near the close of each 
lino. There is great latitude in the ntimber of xinacconled 
syllables. 

The question of Langland’s models need not detain us 
Moach bound to bo an 

allegorist, for who 'was not 1 lEo found allogoiy 
in the Bible, in the Fathers, and in medieval theology; 
hbmilotical litoi\aturo, English and foreign, consisted of 
little else than a m}'sticnl intoi'pi-olation of Scripture, 
closely akin to allegory; lie found it in the ‘Bomaunt of 
the Hose,’ and in Jlobort Grosseteste’s ‘ Chnstcl d’ Amour ’ 
(the bosom of the Virgin), from which ho borrowed the 
debate of Mercy, Ti’uth, Bighteousnoss and Peace in 
xviii. (0. xxi.). Above all, he found allegory in the 
Miracle Pl.ays combined with the very life and- movement 
from which it is usually divorced, but with which it is seen 
in the same close connection in his own work. 


* But. • 

* LoTrllness. * 

’ Any kind of weapon. 

■ Unlesi he have it sniiUilcd. 


I.oynUy. * Or. 

Barth. • naggom. 

• Bliaro, 

'• Coulter. 
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The couia^ast between Langlond and Chaucer is as in- 
lA^iandand evitable as that between March and May — the 

oEanccr. poets. * Ohauccr describes the rich 

much more fully than the poor, and ebon's the holiday- 
making, cheerful, genial phase of English life ; but Lnng- 
land pictures the homely poor in their ill-fed, hard-worldng 
condition, battling against hunger, famine, injustice, op- 
prei^on, and all the stern I'ealities and hardships that iri^ 
them os gold is tiied in the fire. Chaucer’s satire often 
raises a good-humoured laugh ; but Longland’s is that of a 
man who is constrained to speak out all the bitter truth, 
and it is as earnest as the cry of an injured man who 
appeals to heaven for redress.’^ Both men had poetic 
souls j poetiy was a necessaiy outlet for the genius of each : 
but with what a difference ! The necessity in the one case 
was moral, political, I'eligious; in the other it was literaiy, 
artistic. The contrast between the subjects and the vorsi- 
dcation of their poems is equally marked and equally 
significant. Organic i;mty of design is as conspicuous in 
the one as it is conspicuously absent in the other. As a 
literary craftsman Chaucer outdid all his predecessors in 
the middle ages, witli the single exception of Dante ; Lang- 
land, in apparent contempt of literary craftsmanship, help^ 
to revive an antiquated metre for the sake of its 
mnemonic qualities, and, by shoci* force of native genius, 
made his way high up in the ranks of the craft which ho 
either ignored or contemned. Langland is at his best and 
greatest in detachable lines and passages ; he is so far from 
maintaining a uniform level that whole tracts of his poem 
are nothing better than weaiisomo and often involved 
homilies. Chaucer, on the other hand, ns a consequence 
of the artistic sense on which we have insisted, is greatest 
in the mass. As Lowell says (who, however, does bare 
justice to Langland), ‘ it is not in detached passages that 
his charm lies, but in the entirely of expression and the 
cumulative effect of many particulars working toward a 
common end.* Once more, Chaucer had come imdor the 
influence of foreign culture in a degree that was impossible 
for Langland. English of the English os we are proud to 

' ' riers the rioinnan,' cd. Skeat (Clntendon Freas), IT., hr. 
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think (3hancer was, there is, as Jiisserand says, * something 
of a cosmopolitan lingo about him ’ ; beside him, Langland 
is purely insular. * Chaucer and Langland, the two great 
poets of the period, represent excellently the English genius, 
and the two races that have formed the nation. One more 
nearly resembles the clair-mindetl, energetic, firm, practical 
race of the Latinised Celts, with their fondness for straight 
lines; the other resembles the race which had the deepest 
and especially the earliest knowledge of tender, passionate, 
and mystic aspirations, and which lent itself most willingly 
to the lulls and pangs of hope and despair — the race of the 
Anglo-Saxons.* ^ 

Langland does not atimet the superficial reader, but ho 
ApprectftHon. study, and those who know him best i-ate 

‘ him most highl}’. A recent ^vTitc^ has made a 
most interesting comparison between him and Dante," a 
fact that in itself docs infinite honour to our countryman. 
As this accomplished critic sn 3 ’s, ‘ No one who has studied 
his work in itself can doubt that ho was a man of profound 
religious conviction; that, by force of character and intellect, 
he was qualified to form n right judgment of man anti 
society; that experienco had acquainted him with tho 
minutest details of the life which ho described ; and that- 
making allowance for the archaic vehicle of expression ho 
. adopted — ho possessed all tho genius, insight, and literary 
skill necessary to present his poetical conceptions in an 
artistic form.* There is no suflicient reason why his star 
should bo dimmed ly tho brighter constellation of Chaucer ; 
they are far enough apart for Langland to shine refulgent 
within his own more limited sphere. 

_ ‘Piers Plowman ’ rapidly becarao far more famous than 
its author, and tho name passed into a by-word for tho 
honest labouring man. Langland was flattered by imita- 
tions in his own life-time, such as ‘Pierce the Ploughman’s 
Credo and tho * Plowman’s Talc,* tho former by no means 
devoid of interest or merit. Lydgate's ‘ London Lickponny ’ 
has several echoes of tho earlier work. Gawain Douglas, 
beastly Skelton,’ Eidlcy, Puller, and Diy’deu cither quote 

' • S. Jn«cnna. 1. «2 
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directly or allude to Langlnnd’s poem. The Elizabethan' 
critics, Webbe and Puttenham, mention it. Meres places 
Longland at the head of his list of English satii-ists ; while 
Milton quotes liim in his quan-el wth Hall in disproof of 
the latter’s daim of being the hrst English satuash Gas^ 
coigne’s ‘Steel Glas’ has a ‘plowman’ named ‘Peerce, 
with reminiscences of Langland; Spenser bids his ‘Shep- 
herd’s Calendar ’ 

‘ Dare not to match thy pipo with Tifcyros [Ohaitcer] bis style, 

Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploagbman playde awhyle ; ’ 

while Drayton paraphrases a large portion of the last 
‘ passus ’ in his ‘ Legend of Oromwell ' (1607). 

If Langland’s * Plowman ’ obtained for ceutmies a fame 
, „ , „ . exceeding that of his creator, it was the good 

or iU fortune of Gower, as of Lydgate, to 
occupy for a few generations a niche in the ‘ House of 
Fame ’ alongside of Chaucer and several tiers above that 
to which they have now had to descend. For example. Sir 
David Lyndesay declares, in his * Complaint of the Papingo,’ 
that the poets of his own age dare not aspii’e to the praise 
of the three English poets, Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. 
The reason of this apparent freak of criticism wo shall have 
shortly to consider. 

The relations that subsisted between Chaucer and Gower 

Life nnd Works. ahmdy dealt with. Of his life it 

' is sufficient to say that he was of aristocratic 
family and aristocratic sympathies. The year of his birth 
is not known, but he was some year’s Chaucer's senior, and 
survived him eight years, dying in 1408. His monument 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, whoi'e he was bm-ied, repi'esents 
liim with Iris head supported on his three great works. 
These were the ‘ Speculum Meditantis ’ (miri’or of one 
meditating) in Fr'ench verse, the ‘Vox damantis’ (voice 
of one crying) in Latin, and the ‘ Oonfessio Amantis ’ 
(confession of a lover) in English. In addition to these 
he wrote ‘ Cinkante jBalades ’ in French, and ‘ Cronica 
Tripartita’ in Latin verse, the latter being a kmd of 
historical sequel to the ‘ Vox damantis ' and carrjdng the 
narrative of events from 1387 to 1399. It had long been 
supposed that no manuscript of the ‘ Speculum Meditantis 
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was extant, bub in 1895, in tbo Cambridge TJnivci'sify 
Library, a long French poem proved on examination to bo 
the missing work of Gower. It competes with the ‘Vox 
Olamantis’ for the honour of having suggested to Chaucer 
the epithet ‘moral’ for its author. The last-named poem 
was probably written about 1382-84, for its subject is the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler in 1381. Gower’s aristocratic 
sympathies were not diminished by the fact that ho owned 
land in Kent, the heart of the rebellion; but in the seven 
books of his long Latin poem he preaches in turn to the 
dilToi'ent classes of society — ^lio is especially severe on the 
clergy, both regular and secular — and tries to lay his finger 
on the real cause of the social disturbances, which had 
evidently proved a minor Reign of Tori-or to the well-to-do. 
This fact constitutes the chief interest of the poem. 

No one now reads Gower, but ho lives in literary history 
‘Confossio bj' (and his fame would suffer no loss if ho had 
AmaniK’ written nothing else hut) his KngH.'sh poem, 
the ‘Confessio Amantis.’ It consists of thirty thousand 
lines in oclos 3 'llabic couplets, divided into a Prologue and 
eight books. It is extant in two forms, the first, dating 
about 1385, dedicated to Richard IT., the latter dated ‘The 
yore axtentho of ICing Richard,* and dedicated 


‘ unto min ownc lordc, 

■Which of Lanc.nslrc is Henry named.’ 

Hie only other change of importance in the later ‘ edition * 
is the omhsion of tho reference to Chaucer already cited 
(see p. 40). Wo gather from tho original dedication that 
King Richard had had the good sense to desire Gower to 
write something in English : 

‘And tliat lor fewe men endile 
In our Englisshc, I tlicnkc make 
A boke for King Kichnrdcs Fake, 

To whom hclongclU my Icginunco 
With nil min hortes obcis.auncc. 

In Thcrasc, whan it was flowend, 

As I by bote enme rowond, 

So as fortune her time Ecttc 
My lege lord porchanucc I metto, 

And BO bcfel as I came nigh 

Out of my bote, when ho me sigh [saw], 
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Ho bad me come into bis bai^ ; 

And wban I was with lum at laiige, 

Amonges other thinges said 
Ho hath this cliaigo npon mo laid, 

And bad mo do my besinesse, 
dliat to his hi^he Arorthjncssc 
Some newe thing 1 shnlde boko 
That ho himself it mightc lokc 
After the forme of my writing,’ 

A fart from this passage we could liave borne the loss of 
the Prologue with fortitude, for it is only a reiteration in 
little of the ‘ voice of one crying,’ a t'eaume of the history 
of the world in the h‘ght of Nebudiadnezzar’s dream. Of 
the eight books which mako up the remainder of the poem, 
one, the seventh, is an unwarrantable interpolation of the 
‘secree of secrees, pardo,’ the ‘Socreta ^cretorum,’ or 
the supposed com-se of instruction given by Aristotde to 
Alexander, The other seven books have sufficient unity 
of plan. The Lover, wounded by Oiipid, makes his moan 
to Venus, who bids him be shriven by Genius her priest. 
Henceforward Genius takes the lion’s share in the pro- 
ceedings, dividing the agenda under the heads of the Seven 
Deadly ^ns — Pride, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, 
Lechery — ^with their subdivisions, and then helping the 
Lover out with questions, after the manner of the Homan 
confessional. Every sin or phase of sin has to he connected 
moi’e or less — often less — successfully with love, and the 
priest first illustrates each with a tale, and then asks the 
fiOver whether he has sinned in that particular way. By 
such dialogue one hundi'ed and twenty tales are strung 
together. 

Gower has some of the qualities that go to the making of 
, , u a great vacontem". a certain rapidity of move- 

' ment, which is perhaps nob unaided by the 
choppiness’ of his metre, and an occasional felicity of 
description. The ‘ historic estimate ’ of his literary qualities 
difTei’s greatly from the intrinsic estimate. In comparison 
irith Lis pi-jdecessors in tho epical school we can praise him 
as highly, as we find it hard to tolerate him in comparison 
with Chaucer. From Eobert of Bourne’s * Handling Sin,' 
in which stories are still chiefly told ns moral illusti'ations, 
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Gower seenos to bavo passed on to tbo position of tbo 
modem rebgious tract-writer, who lays himself out for the 
telling of a good story in the hope that tbo mader’s avidity 
will carry him on to the hitter end. In fact, Gower is tbo 
btrangcst mixture of tbo ‘moral’ and the immoral; the 
perennial conflict between the powers of good and eril, 
between the spirit and the flesh, is startlingly illusti'ated 
by tbo grossly immoral tales in tbo ‘Confessio Amantis' 
told -with an ostensibly moral purpose — 

* Which may he w'isdom to the wise, 

And piny to hem that list to piny.* 

‘Tins strange medley of things human and divine,’ says 
Mr. T. Arnold, ‘of which notable examples exist in tho 
works of Chaucer and Boccaccio, does not moan tho con- 
secration of tho world of passion by introducing religion 
into it, but tbo profanation of mligion by degrading its 
rites and emblems to tho service of earthly desire. But in 
this comminglmg of tbo momlity of Christianity and tbo 
morality of Ovid, tbo two elements agree no bettor than 
fii’o and water.* And even tho lato Henry Morlcy, whoso 
criticism resolved itself into universal apology, admitted 
that ‘there is no poet of bis time who makes us feel so 
often ns Gower doos in tho “ Confessio Amantis ” tbo touch, 
as it were, of naked flesh ; who so often loads us to remombor 
that ho wrote when night-clothes-wero not worn.’ 

From tbo purely litemry standpoint Gower achieved two 
noteworthy things ; bo made tho fii-st collection of talcs in 
Fnglish vci-so which was in reality, and in spite of its title, 
more a collection of tales than anything else. And ho was 
tho first Englishman to mako a framework for his talcs 
pving unity of design to tbo whole, though, unlike Chaucer, 
in this ho shows no advance on Boccaccio, but rather a 
iclapso into medievalism. His best tales aro those of 
Apollonius of Tyro and tho Knight Florent. Tho former 
was partly used for tho plot of ‘Pericles* — fii’st included 
among Shakespeare's plays in tho Third Folio of 16G4— in 
which Gower himself plays tho part of Chorus ; tho latter 
is the Wife of Bath’s Talo in Chaucer. Other talcs arb 
common to Gower and Chaucor, such as Appius and 
Virginia or the Physician’s Tale, tho story of Constance or 
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the Man of LaVs Tale ; but in no cose did Ohaucer take 
his material from Grower; for the story of Constance the 
common source was the Anglo-Norman Cfltnonide of Nicholas 
Trivet. The following extract from this story gives a not 
unfair idea of Gower’s manner : 

‘But he, which nlle thing may shildc, 

Thre y^r til that she cam to londe, 

Her ^Ip to stere hath take on hondc, 

And In Northumberlond aniveth, 

And happeth thanne that she diircth 
Under a castoll with the dood, 

'Whiche upon Humber banke rtood : 

And was the kinges ovme also, 

The whiche Alleo was oleped tho, 

A Saxon and a worthy knight, 

But he beleveth nought aright. 

Of this castell was castellainc 
Elda, the kinges diamberlainc, 

A knightly man after his lawc. 

And •men ho sigh upon the wawe, 

The ship drirend alone so. 

He badac anon men sbulden go 
To se what it betoken may. 

This was upon a somcr day, 

The ship was loked, and she foundc. 

Elda within a litel stounde 
It wist, and mth his wife anon 
Toward this yonge lady gon, 

Where that they fonndo grot richesse. 

But she her woldc nought confesm, 

"Whan they her axen what she was. 

And nethelcs, upon the cas, 

Out of the ship with mccat worship 
They toko her into felaship, 

As uiey that weren of her glade ; 

But she no manor joio made, 

But sorweth sore of that she fonde 
No Christendome in thilke londe. 

But ellcs she hath all her will, 

And thus with hem she dwollcth stille,’ 

In our descent from Cfliaucer we now go North to 
_ . „ Aberdeen, then retiun and climb a lofty peak 
\ in the North-West Midlands, before dropping 
suddenly to the level of prose. It is not quite clear to us 
why, in some recent hi^ries of English literatiu'e, John 
Barbour is altogether ignored. It is hardly fair to him 
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to pigeon-holo his ‘ Bi'uco ’ as a liistorical romance, and 
deal with it by implication in a section on that class of 
works. It is the best representative of the Scotch poetry 
of the fourteenth conturj’, and far transcends in poetic 
merit such works as Andrew of W^yntoun’s ‘ Oiiginal 
Chronicle of Scotland ’ and Blind Harry’s * William W nllaco,’ 
whicli stand for the same class in tho following century. 
Moreover, it is tho work most typical of the national spirit 
in early Scottish poetry, tho host expiession of tho intense 
feeling engendered by their forty years’ struggle for national 
freedom. This feeling finds its best expression in a famous 
passage of tho ‘ Bruce ’ : 

* A 1 fredome is a noble thing I 
Fredomo maj'S (makes) roan to haiil liking ; 

Fredome all solace to man giflls : 

He Icvys at esc that frely Icvjs i 
A noble hart (hc-irl) may haiil nanc esc, 

Na cllys nocht that may him plc«c, 

Qyll fredome fnilyhc ; for fre liking 

Is yhamyt (yearned for) our (over) allothir thing. 

Na he, that ay has Icryt fre, 

May nocht knaw vcill the propyrte, 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 

That is conply t to foulo Ihyrldome (thraldom)- 
Bot gyfE he had assoyit it, 

Than all perquer (by heart) he said it wyt; 

And suld think fredome mar to prys 
Than all the gold in world that is. 

Thus contrar thingis evir-mar 
Bifcovciyngis oIE the tothir ar. 

And he that thryll (thrall) is has nocht bis, 

All that ho has cnbandounyt is 
Till his lord, quhat crir he bo. 

Yheyt (yet) lias ho nocht sa mckill fro 

As fro [liking] to leyve or do 

That at hys Imrt hym drawls to ’ (Book ii. 225-18). 

Barbour goes on to confute those foolish persons who have 
compared wedlock and thraldom : — 

‘ For men may woilc sc, that nr wys, 

That wedding is the hardest band 
Tliot ony man may tak on hand ; ’ 

but tbraldom is worse than death itself. 

These passages give occasion to call attention to tho 
characteristics of tho Northern dialect of ‘inglis,* ns 
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Barbour oalla it — tbo dialect spoken in the Lowlands of 

Korthom Scotland, more often aid more incorrectly 
Middle English, called ‘Lowland Scotch’ — at the close of the 
third quarter of the foiu-tcenth century, and thei’eforo 
before the composition of any of Chaucer’s greatest poems. 
A cai’eful examination of the foregoing lines Avill bring 
out the almost total absence of the syllabic final e — the 
French word propyrte, with the e in the rime, seems the 
only exception — ^that is so conspicuous in Chaucer’s versifi- 
cation. We shall return to this subject in connection with 
lifteenth-century poetry ; meanwhile the fact is to be noted 
for the sake of comparison with the same octosyllabic- 
couplet metre in the contemporary poetry of Chaucer and 
Gower— for example, in the ‘House of Fame’ 1384, and 
tlio ' Confessio Amantis ’ about 1385, in both of which the 
syllabic e is of frequent occurrence. 

The details of Barbour’s * life are ns meagre as any one 
naihotir'a life could wish. Tho date of his birth lies between 

and woru». j 3 ig 1330. Tho Latin rubric at the head of 
Book i. of the ‘Bruce’ describes him as “ archidiaconum 
Abyrdonensem,” and this position he held from tho firet 
mention of his name in 1357 to the day of his deatli. He 
i-oceived safe-conducts from Edwaitl IH. for the purposes of 
foreign study in 1367 and 1364, when he went to Oxford, 
and in 1366 and 1368, when he proceeded to Fi’ance. He 
was frequently employed as auditor both of the king’s 
household and of tho exchequer, but not in 1374-76, doubt- 
I 0 .SS because he was too busy with tho ‘ Bruce.’ In 1376 or 
1377 he received ten pounds by the king’s oi-der, and on 
August 29, 1378, a grant of twenty shillings yearly was 
made to himself and his heirs and assigns for ever. Wo 
may safely assume that one of -those two grants was in 
token of the completion of his great work. He died 
March 13, 1395. 

We know from Andrew of Wyntoun’s ‘Chronicle,’ not 
only that Barbour was the author of the ‘ Bruce,’ but that 
ho also wrote two lost poems, the ‘Brut’ (chronicle), 
and ‘The Stewarts’ Originm,’ a genealogy of the Stuarts 

> Tbe name Is also apell Barlier, Bail»r, Barbeio, Sartaxe, BarUer and Bartoon ; 
its meaning is oBrions. 
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beginning with Ninus, founder of Nineveh.^ Besides 
these, some * Lives of Saints * and a fragment of a * Siege 
of Troy ’ have been assigned to Barbour, but the attribution 
has been disproved on internal evidence. 

Barbour’s one extant poem, the * Bruce,’ extends to more 
Tho'Bnico thirteen thousand lines, divided into 

twenty books.^ It carries its subject in its 
title: the life and adventures ‘of the most excellent and 
noble prince, Bobert de Broyss, Bivi g of Scots,’ and his 
companions, from 1286 to 1332 a.i>. This is also the 
argument in brief ; to give it in greater fulness would be 
merely to detail the author’s departtires from historical 
accuracy. It includes, of course, the Battle of Bannockburn. 
The date of composition can be fixed within sufficiently 
narrow limits. It was begun after February 22, 1371, 
the date of accession of Bobert II. of Scotland, in whose 
reign Barbour saj^s that ho wrote his poem, ifearly 
two-thirds were completed in 1376, for in Book xiii, the 
author writes : 


‘ And in tymo of the compyling 
Of this bnk, this robert wes kyng, 

And of his tjnrik passit was 
V yeir ; and wes the yer of grace 
Ane thousand Ihre hundreth and sevinty 
And, V and of his elde sextyl 
And that wes cf lir that the gnd king 
Robert wes brocht till his ending. 

Sex and fourty vj-ntir, but (without) mar 

(Book xiii., 690— -707). 

It was finished not later than August 1378, the dale of 
the above mentioned annuity. 

Barbour opens his poem with a statement of his intentions, 
which is nothing if not ingenuous : 


‘Storys to rede ar delitabill. 

Suppose that thai be nocht bot fabill ; 

Than suld storys that sutb&ist wer, 

^d (if) thai war said on gud maner, 

Have doubill plesance in beryng. 

The fyrst plesance is the carpyng (narration). 
And tile tothir the suthfastnes. 


- tho bicidenua evidence that the poet had to live bj 

* Thia divlion \tas first mads In Pialtexton’a edition ol 1700 

^ J 


6 
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!nmt scliawys tho thing ryoht as it wcs ; 

And snth thyngis that arc likand (pleasing) 

Tyll (to) mnnnys hcryng, nr plcsano. 

Thnrfor I wald fnyno set my will, 

Gif my wyt mycht suffice tbartill, 

To put in wryt n suthfnst story, 

That it lest (may last) ay furUi in memory, 

Swa that na [Icnth of tym(^ it let (hinder), 

Na ger it haly (wholly) bo forgot * (i. 1— IG). 

Ho sots out tboreforo to toll a true story, and, if wo can 
only make sufficient allowance for liis patriotic bins, lie 
succeeds. Tlio death of Edward I. of England at Burgh- 
in-the-Sand is told in Book iv., whereas its proper place 
is at the beginning of Book ix. — but that is a mei-o trifle. 
‘Barbour's feeling for his country,' says Jussornnd, ‘is 
nothing short of passionate love; so much sp that, when 
a legend is to tho credit of Scotland, his cnticnl sense 
entirely disappears, and miracles become for him history. 
Thus with monotonous uniformity throughout Ins poem 
a handful of Scotchmen ixtut tho English multitudes ; the 
highlanders perform prodigies, and the king still surpasses 
them in valour ; everything succeeds with him ns in a fairy 
tale.' On the other hand, Mr. J. Bain, tho editor of tho 
‘ Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland,' says : 
‘Barbour abounds in gi'aphiepictiuos of his hero’s cai-cor, 
and of those who served with or against the King of Scots. 
In these details ho is almost always coirect, with ocensionar 
errors in names. Writing as ho did at a long inteiwal of 
time, about half a century after King Bobei’t’s death, tho 
ari'angement of his story is often imperfect, the succession 
of events ti-ansposed, and wi’ong dates given, capable, 
however, of being corrected by other authority, and 
detracting little from tho I'eal histoiical value of tho 
“ Bruce.” ' These two opposing criticisms are not in reality 
contradictory. If, on the one hand, the English only win 
two victories in the coiutio of the whole twenty books, 
whatever the odds in their favoim may be, on the othei’, 
there is plenty of truth of local and hii^rio colour, setting, 
detail, and anecdote, that leaves us, English though we be, 
on very good terms with John Barbour. 

It is worthy of I’omark that Sir Walter Scott more than 
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onco or twice takes jnnlcml from the ‘Biuce’ for liih 
UaTiwntnnd pooms and romauccs. The advertisement to the 
first edition of his ^Iiord of (ho Isles’ mentions 
Barlwur as ono of tho chief authorities. The title of his 
novel, ‘Castle Dangerous,’ is taken from a line in the 
‘ Bruce’ — 

• Tho avcntanis castcll off Douglas * (viii. 4(i5) ; 

and the Introduction states that ‘ tho incidonls on which tho 
ensuing novel mainly turns are derived from tho ancient 
metrical chronicle of tho Bruce by Archdeacon Barboxir, 
and from, etc.,’ and quotes two long passages from tho snnie. 
lAstly, *ho has borrowed several incidents from it to 
embellish Ijis “Tales of a Grandfather.’” 

It has been well said that in tho period with which wo 
WtsiMidiaaa avo now dealing we are no longer distracted 
PoettT. |jy multitude of minor names, none of them 
of first-rate importance, hut are conqKsllod to concentrate 
our attention on a few great figures toweling high above 
the rest. Tho last of these belonging to this chapter is tho 
nameless West Midland poet of ‘ Sir Gawayn and tlio 
Green Knight.’ There was, about tho middle of tho 
fourteenth century, a notable revival of alHtcralivo poetry 
in tho "West hlidlonds, especially along tho Welsh JInrclies 
and in tho Korlh-Wost. Doubtless a xvavo of this 
revival reached Ijangland in his Shropshire homo and 
helped to dotormino tho form of lus voi«e. Tlie whole 
movement is somewhat misty and undefined ; wo know of 
its existence from tho unmistakable evidence of its extant 
literaiy remains; its dotas, localities, and details wo can 
only give in general statements. In date, it centres in’ the 
third quarter of tho century. Its most marked charactcnstic. 
is its i-oturn to the long alliterative lino of Old English 
poetry. Tliis must bo I'ognrdod ns a triumphant outburst 
of tbo Amglo-Saxon spirit at the victories which wp have 
seen it vvinuing, ns against tho Norman, within tho nation 
itself— an outburst that maniFostcd itself in localities whore 
the welding of tho two elements was least complole. With 
the Old English metrical lino came back otbor fe.atnres of 
jts poetry, especially pi*ominent among which was a 
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vocabulary teeming with musical old words, synonyms, and 
epio formulae, many of wliich can hardly have been 
understood by Chaucer’s readers, and are now unhappily lost 
for ever from our tongue. But in some poems these old 
native elements are found in somewhat strange combination 
with rime ; and in keeping with this combination of alien 
elements of metrical form is the blending of Saxon and 
Bomance diction and of native and foreign subject-matter. 
The march of the enemy, Time, is too strong for the best- 
intentioned and most patriotic of conservative movements. 
‘The ideal world into whidii we are transported by this 
noble alliterative poetry is by no means an Old Teutonic 
or Old English one. Manuel'S and sentiments, costume and 
mounting, essentially belong to cultivated, medieval society, 
powerfuUy influenced by France.* ^ 

All the distinctive features of this poetry are seen in the 
Tha West MU- ^oi'ks of the One writer of it we are able to 
land root, individualiso to some extent, though we cannot 
name him, and whom wo must therefore call — what he 
was Kor’ — the West Midland poet, tho author of 

‘Qawayn and tho Green Knight,’ ‘The Pearl,’ ‘Clean- 
ness,* and ‘ Patience.’ These four poems are extant in one 
fourteenth-century manuscript, all in tho same hand- 
wrifdng, and there is no reasonable doubt that they ai’e all 
the work of one and the samo poet. We know not ono 
solitaay fact about him fi-om external evidence. As far 
as internal evidence is a safe guide, no one knows how to 
interpret it bettor than Ton Brink, who says of our author : 
‘It is hard to determine his rank in life. After being 
educated at the cloister-schools, ho probably entered the 
house of some nobleman, where he was occupied as a scribe, 
or reader, or perhaps os Erector of the minstrels. Although 
versed in Latin and French, and tolerably well read both in , 
the Bible and profane literature, he was also at home in the 
mysteries of the hunt and in other knightly exercises. Ho 
knew wdl how a knight was armed, and what oocui'red in 
courtly circles at festivals, at the reception of sh’angers, etc., 
for he had often seen them. He evidently took pleasure in 
this merry, brilliant life. But ho was especially attracted 

' Ten Bilnk'e ' Bar]; Bnglub Utentnre, p. 8S|. 
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by nature. His musing disposition found clinrm in watch- 
ing her in Iho difleront idinses of Iho year, and Im scorns 
acquainted by personal observation witli a great part of 
we^rn England, traversed perhaps in company m‘th liis 
lord, or at liis behest.’ His dialect shows that ho lived in 
the Horth-West of England — in liOncnshiro or the Lako 
ilistrict ns likely ns anywhere. Ho must have flourished 
about 13G0-75. 

Of the four poems above named, ‘G.'iwaj'n’ alone is 
-f 1 Focular; ‘The Pearl’ is a religious allegory; 
* Claanncss’ and ‘Patience’ are biblical, incul- 
cating by means of Scripture narratives tho virtues from 
which they take their titles. It is by tho first two that wo 
elect to judge tho poetic art of tho author. But first a 
word as to his metres. Tlio two last-named poems are in 
tho long allitorativo lino, without end-rime, ‘ Sir Gnwayn ' 
is a poem of two thousand fivo hundred odd lines, dmded 
into four fits, which are again diridod into stanzas, each of 
which consists of a varying number* of long unrimed 
nllitcrativo lines and is closed by five short rimed lines, tho 
first with one accent and tho ln.«?t four with three, with the 
invariable rimc-formida ahaha. Tho metro of tlm * Pcaid ' 
is oven more complex. It is divided into a Inmdrcd and one 
sl.anzas of twelve rimed, allitorativo lines with four accents, 
with tho unvarying i imc-formula ahahuhahhchc. Tho stanzas 
group themselves into twenty sections, each consisting of 
five stanzas (in one case six) connected by a common refrain 
in tho Inst lino. Uforcovcr, tho I'ofrain is always partly 
caught up in tho first lino of tho following stanza, so that 
in four stanzas out of every fivo tho ]a.st lino is a partial 
echo of tho first. Similarly tho last lino of tho poem is an 
echo of tho fir.sk It is marvellous how little tho poet is 
hninpered by this complicated ingenuity of versification, 
which will bo made clcni'cr by tho quotation of a stanza ; 

‘ “ Now blyfse, bumo, mot tho bytyde," 

Then sayde that hifsoum of lyth and loro ; 

“And wclcum hero to walk and byde, 

For now thy spccho is to mo dcro ; 

Slayslorfnl motl and liygho pryde 


“ foUo''*: S2 Hnta, C7, SO; and 
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1 hcto the am hctcrly hated hero ; 

My lordo ne lovez for to chyde, 

For mckc nm alio that wonez hym ncro ; 

And when in hys place thou schal apcrc, 

Be dep devote in liol mekenesse ; 

My lorde the lamb lovez ay such choc, 

Tliat is the gronndc of nllo my blyssc.” ' * 

The argument of ‘Tlie Poarl’ is simple. The poet has 

«Tbo Pearl pearl, his little daughter, and is mourn- 

ing ovei- her grave. There ho falls asleep, and 
sees in a vision Ills lost pearl, his only child, in a glorious 
land, from which a stream separates him. She speaks to 
liim, and ho asks if she is indeed his pearl, though he has 
no doubts about the matter. He had lost only a rose ; now 
1)0 has found a pearl of gi'eat price. Sho tells him the 
parable of the labourei-s in the vineyard ; she is one of 
those who have toiled but one hour. Then she directs 
him to a hill, whence he can see the new Jerusalem and his 
pearl among the ranks of the ransomed virgins ; ho tries in 
vain to cross the stream, and in the effort awakes. *A 
praiseworthy onthu<!iasm for anciont relics of the language 
has perhaps exaggemted the poetical meiits of “ The Pearl,” ’ 
says Courthope. ‘ It is of com’so possible that “ Tlie Pearl ” 
may embody the feelings of one who had suffered an actual 
bereavement ; but, if so, the poet either wished to leave no 
trace of himself in his allegory, or, what is more probable, 
did not know how to reach the heart by those exquisite 
personal touches that lend such pathos to the parallel 
situation in Dante's “ Vita Huova.” Nor does the 
allegory itself appear to bo very happily conceived ; no gi’cat 
powers of invention are required to feign that one has lost 
a pearl, and afterwards to indicate that what has been 
really lost is a daughter or a sister. Like all the com- 
positions of the school of Oynewulf the poem shows a 
passion for riddles and conceits. Its chief merits are a very 
charming style of ideal landscape-painting and a facility of 
versiffcaljon, but in the latter respect the writer seems to 

> '''Kowmay bUaiI>oti(}ot>ico, air," then aald tlmtinnld Tnlrofform nod face; 
*' and n elcomoliero to \rnlk and abide, for nonr thr aiicoch ia dear to mo ; mnatorfnl 
mood and iirido I toll tboo ora bitterly bated oero ; my Laid lorca not to obide, 
for meek nio nil that dwell near Him ; and when In Uls place tbon abalt appear, bo 
deep and deront In nil nicoLncaa ; my I«rd tbe Lamb loroa anob cheer, Who ia 
the ground of nil my bllsa." ’ 
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have had no suspicion of the latent harmonies afterwards 
evoked from the language by Chaucer.’ 

But in ‘ Gawayn and the Green Knight’ (the suggestion 
‘Ga\«ynand which was taken from the ‘Pei'ceval’ of 
tbeGmn Chrestien de Troj'es) wo have to do with a 
masterpiece, and that at a time when romances 
had for the most part degenerated into tho lifeless rigmarole 
burlesqued in ‘Sir Thopas.’ A Green Knight came to 
Arthur’s court at Christmastide, bearing a sharp axe, and 


challenged any knight to give him a blow with tho axo on 
the agreement that he should seek the Green Knight and 
receive a return blow fi-om him in a year and a day. Sir 
Gawayn begged the adventure, and cut off tho giant’s head ; 
whereupon the latter picked up his head, which bade 
Gawayn seek him at the Green Chapel, and galloped away, 
head in hand. On the first of November Gawayn set out. 


and after many adventures reached a castle on Cliristmas 
Day, where he was warmly welcomed. Tho loid of the 
castle, in whom Gawayn did not recognise his adversar}*, 
made a bargain with him, that while he was out hunting 
tho next three days, his gtiest should I'emain at homo and 
rest in the care of the lady of the castle, and that at tho 
dose of each day they should exchange the spoils that they 
had won. Then a sore temptation bef el Sir Gawayn, for tho 
lady entered his sleeping-room each morning in loose attire, 
directly her lord had started to the hunt, and kissed him 


once, twice, thrice, on three successive days. This is the con- 
clusion of the first day’s tempting: 


‘Thcnnc ho gef him god-day, 3: wyth o glent Inicd, 

& ns ho stod, ho sf onyed hym wyth fnl stor wordcs : 

“ Now ho that spcdcs uchc epoch, this disport yeldc yow I 
Bot that yo he Gawan, hit gots in mynde." 

“ Qner-fore? ” quoth the freke, & frcschly he nskes. 

Fordo lost he hade fnylcd in fonrmc of his castes ; 

Bot the hnrdc hym blessed, & hi this skyl snyde : 

“ So god as Gawayn gaynly is hniden, 

& cortaysye is closed so clcno in hym-selvcn, 

Couth not lystly haf Icngcd so long wyth a lady, 

Bot he had craved a cossc, hi his courlaysye, 

Bi sum towch of snmmc tryfle, at sum talcs ende,” 

^en quoth Wowen, “ I-wysso, wortho as yow lykcs, 

I Echal kysse at your comaundement, as a knyat fallcs, 
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& fere lest he displese yow, so plede hit no more," 

Ho comes nerro with that, & caches hym in anncs, 

Lontcs Infljch adonn, & the lende kysses : 

They comly bykcnnen to kryst ay ther other ; 

Ho do 3 hir forth at the dore, with-outcn dyn more, 

& he ryches hym to lysc, & rapes hym sone, 

Clcpcs to his ohamberlayn, choses bis wede, 

Bojes forth, qnen he wats boon, bl3rthe1y to masse. 

Sc ^enne he mered to his mete, thatmenskly hym keped, 

& made myry al day til the mono rysed, 

with game ; 

Wats never freke fayxer fonge 
Bitwene two so dyngne dome, 

The alder & the yonge ; 

Much solace set thay same.* ‘ (ni. viL) 

Gawayn was sorely tried, but he honourably paid the kisses 
lo his host each evening, and that was all that he received 
— except that on the third day he accepted a chai’med green 
girdle which would protect him from all dangers, and 
ngi-ced to conceal this gift. Wherefore, when, on New 
Year’s Day, he found the Green Knight at the Green Ohapcl, 
he received a slight blow on the neck in punishment of this 
small scathe to his honour, of which be said the ^een girdle 
would evermore suffice to remind him : 

‘ & thus quen prydo schal mo pryk, for prowes of oxmes, 

The lokc to this luflace schal Icthc (abate) my hert.’ 

Here, as elsewhere, this poet’s two great ideas are ‘ clean- 
ness ’ and ‘ patience,’ but they are not insisted on in the ‘ We 
learn from this, dear brethren’ style, but left to be in- 
forred from tho action of the poem. For this West Midland 
poet is an artist and a conscious artist ; he does not wander 

’ ' Then slio gavo him good day and nith a clonco laoghod, and os she atood aho 
OBtoniabed him xrlth ^ cry hold worda : " Norr bo that op^s each ajwcch yield j-ou 
this disport 1 But tiiat ye ho Oauayn, doubt runa in niy mind." " Whoroforet*’ 
fiuoth the hnight, and quickly bo oaks, umld lest he had foiled in forma and cere* 
nionlca; hut tho lady hlcbscd him and gave this renaon : "So good a knight na 
Gannjn is nghtly held to be, and the very gloaa of courtciy, could not lightly bare 
remained so long nitb n lady ultboutcmt Inga kiss hy his courtesy, by some lequcat 
of some tilfla at the end of a speech," Then quoth Oairayn ; *' Certainly, be it os it 
pleaaca yon ; I aboil kiss at yonr commandment, ns n knight ongbt, and fear lest ho 
displease you, so plead it no mote." She comes nearer irltb that and takes him in 
her ntros, bonds loTingly dou n and kisses the hero ; they dnly commend one another 
to Christ ; aho goes out at (ho door ulthout more ado. And he projiares to rise, and 
makes haste, colls to bis chamberlain, chooses bis clothes, goes forth, srhen he sms 
rc.idy, blithely to moss, and then ho srent to meat siho kept himself in hononn and 
made merry nJl day sritb game till tlio moon roso ; iras never smrtior more fairly 
received hetsreen tsro so srortby domes, the older and the yonng ; much solace sroa 
tbete among them." 
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on nnd fny n pood thinp liow nnd thon l»y chanco ; 
lit* treads fo Purely, oven on thin ico ; ho proparos for hts 
•cfibcls^ nnd achieve? thorn with Mtrli conruintnato r-kill. 
(hat we hail him as a craftsman of the calihro llmuph not of 
the peniu« of Chattcor, and rank him as a high (hinl amctij.' 
fourtt'eiith-coalury poots. 



CHAPTER V. 


FIPrEESTU-CBSTURY rOEntY. 

Perhaps no veiy great harm would be done if we had 
imitated one of Sterne’s vagaries and left this chapter 
a blank. Fifteenth-conturj’’ poetry has its champions, 
especially among those who sacrifice truth to smartness, 
and whose tempemment inclines them to appear in the 
character of devil’s advocate. These people say that this 
is an instance — certainly not unknown in the histoiy of, 
literature — of * giving a dog a bad name and luinging him.’ 
Ultimately, the student mxist judge for hunself. We sliall 
give expression to the vie'vre of this school, and, as wo differ 
from them longo tniermllo, we shall ^vc still fuller ex- 
pression to our own. If the i-eader is not satisfied, he 
must do what he should do in every case, satisfy himself by 
personal examination of the works referred to. 

The plain truth is that, if for convenience we treat of 
A Barren Cen- Henrj’son in connection with the Scotch school 
of the early sixteenth century, them are hardly 
more than three English poets in the whole of the fifteenth 
centmy worthy of the name, and one of them is Eing 
James I. of Scotland. The fifty years after Lydgate ceased 
> writing ore almost absolutely ban-en of poetry. Tlie first 
fif^ years of tlie century boast no stars of the firat or 
second magnitude. The poetry of that ago is poor alike in , 
form and in substance. In substance it shows a retrogres- 
sion into the middle ages. In metrical form it shows at 
once a forward movement and an inevitable decline, as we 
shall explain. Were it otherwise, the poverty of the century 
in mere mass of poetical output— its warmest defenders can- 
not require the fingers of the second hand in their enumer- 

co 
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ation of its poets — ^^vould rank it low. Tlio demands of the 
times must certainly have entailed ‘scribbler's palsy' on 
poor, prolific versatile Lydgate ; for Maecenases arose in the 
fifteenth century, such as ‘Good Duke ITiunphroy’ of 
Gloucester, the brother of Henry V., who both encouraged 
learning and patronised men of lottoi’s ; and, moreover, the 
numbers of the reading public were increasing rapidly 
enough to make it an element to bo reclconed with. Yet 
the poetic supply failed, and printing and prose had to bo 
called in to meet the demand. 

It has been frequently observed that groat literary mo\'h- 
Tho Great “*®*^*^s and outbursts are separated from one 
Periods of Out another by periods of comparative quietude or 
uierature. niediocrity in the same sphere of activity. The 
fact is too patent in English literature to admit of doubt. 
The ages of Chaucer, of Shake.spcare, of Pope, and of 
Wordsworth, stand out from the intervening periods with 
well-marked distinction. The phenomenon has been com- 
pared, almost ad navMam, cither to the alternation of tho 
crest and hollow of a wave, or to tho oscillations of a 
pendulum. It h^ not been so frequently, if over, remarked, 
that tho oscillations aro increasing in mpidity. Rather 
more than two centuries separate Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
^out a TOntury and a quarter separate Shakespeare and 
Pope, while not more than a century intervenes between 
Pope and Wordsworth. In poetry, the fifteenth century is 
the trough of the wave, the backward siving of the pendu- 
lum. The explanation of this fact we have now to seek. 

From Chaucer downwards,' says Courthope, ^ ‘ we may 
ciiancflrandHis<^‘stinctly ob.scx've 'in English poetry the con- 
fluonco gf great streams of thought, which 
blend m a single channel without any of them ever quite 
losing its ^parate life and identity. Of these tho first, and 
perhaps the most powerful, is the genius of Race, tho 
stimm of Anglo-Saxon language, character, and custom, 
modified by the influence of Scandinavian imagination, as 
well ns by all tho impulses and ideas derived from the 
Jjatm nations through tho Herman Conquest. Tho second 


-it-t.?-*® to avoid qnoting this aothor. wh 

light on tho period with whl A wc aro dealing, In hla 


hna Ihronn such a flood ot 
History of English Pootty.' 
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is the tradition of Education ^stematised by the Latin 
Church, many traces of Tvhich still survive in the courses 
of our universities and public schools. The third is the 
tradition of Graeco-Eoman Culture, carried through the 
barbarous ages in many slender ducts and channels, -which, 
mingling the spirit of the ancient -world with the infant 
civilisation of Europe, prepared the way for the great 
I’evival of arts and letters commonly known as the Eenais- 
sance.’ We have seen how Chaucer, with growing power 
of originality, gradually threw off the shackles alike of 
scholasticism and of ineffective classicism, and how his 
greatest work gives freest expression to the natural and 
national potentialities of his art. But Chaucer was so 
f<ir in advance of his age that his successor’s had to fall hack 
into the ranks of medievalism in order to bring Ihoir 
readers up into line even with them. Thelitemry tradition 
survived, -with its characteristic forms; but they were 
hollow forms. The living spirit of literature had exhausted 
itself for the time, and lifeless imitations masqueraded in 
the outworn gai'bs of allegory and romance. * The forces of 
feudalism,’ says the writer wo Inst quoted, ‘are seen to 
1 esume their sway. Instead of the stoiies of common life 
developed from the fabliau, instead of the mo-ving adven- 
tures of Grisolda and Constance anticipating the pathetic 
action of the later drama j the reader finds himself again in 
the exhausted I’egions of romance, travelling under the 
direction of Lydgate through the thrico-told tales of Thebes 
and Troy, in the midst of narratives of Paladins of the 
class of Sir Thopas.’ But, as we know, it was only a 
dying flicker of feudalism. In reality, in the fifteenth 
century, the transition from tne medieval to the modem 
world was gradually taking place. Yast social and political 
changes were in progress, to which literature had to attune 
itself. Old subjects wei-o played out, the new subjects were 
nob yet ready, and thei'e -was no mighty seer to anticipate 
them. 

But thei'e was one great change, distinct from the fore- 

Dodinoin going and yet connect^ -with them, which wo 
MeWcfU Form, have already spoken of os an advance and a 
decline. It was the final disinfiection of the language. 
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An inevitable result of tendencies inherent in the language 
and of the disintegrating forces playing upon it from with- 
out, it was the last step in the progression from the 
synthetic to the analytic stage in the history of the 
mother-tongue. We do not, of course, mean that inflexion 
totally disappeared after the year 1400, since traces of it 
still survive ; but that the final syllabic e, of which Chaucer 
made sucli abundant use in his versification, was dead in 
the spoken language soon after the close of the fourteenth 
century at latest, and that where it appears in pootiy after 
that date it is of the nature of a poetical licence, and cannot 
be reduced to rule. Chaucer has final mute cs and final 
syllabic cs; but there is this essential difference between 
liiTTi and his followei'S and imitatois, that his use of the 
syllabic e is subject to mles which have been inductively 
formulated, whilst theirs is not ; that his syllabic c has an 
etymological force, whilst theirs is one final e selected out of 
several merely for the convenience of making it a metx’ical 
g^Uable. An ordinarily sensitive ear and eye can scan 
Chaucer at the first reading ; bis successoi-s allow no such 
liberty to bo taken with their poetry. It is not as a rule 
that it won't scan,* but that it requires to be carefully 
scanned before it can be read, and our sympathies are with 
the reader who prefers to break his neck over it. Whether 
the poets of the fifteenth centuiy had lost the seciut of 
Chaucer’s metre, or whether they recognised that his 
sj’stem was no longer possible for them, but had not tho 
genius or tho ingenuity or tho ‘ gumption ’ to accept tho 
altered conditions and consistently renounce the use of 
the qrllabic e, it is not posable to say •with certainty: 
possibly they never faced the difficulty fairly and squarely, 
but only felt in a vague way that their lot was cast in 
troublous times for metrists, and that somehow or other they 
did not attain to the music of then* master. Certain it is 
that bothEoedeve and Lydgate bewail then* own prosodies* 1 
shortcomings in a way that must be veiy awkward for their 
apologists.^ 


’ Lydgato ; 

' And trontlio of metro I solto also n> syde, 
For of that art I bndde ns tho no pnyde 
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If the Ohaiicerian tradition was handed down directly to. 
any one it must have been to Thomas Hoccleve 
(1368 ? — 1460 ?) — who was born at Hockliffe in 
Bedfordshire, and became a clerk of the Privy Seal — for, in 
a famous passage, he claims to have been a dull pupil of the 
great master; ^ 

‘ Bafc welc awayc, bo is myn liorto wo, 

That the honour of English toungo is deed, 

Of which I was wonte have counscil ami rede. 

' 0 maistcr dere and fader roverent, 

M}’ maistcr Chaucer I fionro of clc^uoncc, 

Mirrour of fmetuons entendement, 

0 Tmircrsal fadir in soienc^ 

Allas 1 that thou thyne cxc(^ent prudence 
In thy hedde mortcl myghtest not beqnctbo ; 

What eyled Detho ? alias, why wold ho slo the f • . 

* Symplo is my gostc, and scars my letterurc, 

Unto youre excellence for to write 
Myno inward love, and yit in aventnre 
\Yol I me put, thogh I con but lyte ; * 

My dere maistcr— ^od his soulo qnyte— 

And fader, Chaucer, fayne wold have mo taught, 

But I was dulle, and Icmcd lyto or naught.’ 

It is as needless to moralise on these lines as it is to spend 
much time over Hoccleve. They are a very fair specimen 
of his art, and yet their sole charm consists in a coitaiu 
half-affect^ self-depreciation, a motive to which he not 
infrequently gives plaj'. His two best-known works are 
‘The Gtoveraail of Princes’ and *La Male Regie do T. 
Hoccleve.’ The former was compiled, as the arithor tells 
us, from tho ‘De Bcgimine Pi'incipum’ of ^gidius de 
Colonna, the ‘Secreta Seci’etorum,' and the original of 

Ho to rodaoo, whan I want n-nrongo : 

1 toohe nono bode nonther of shorte nor longo. 

Hoccleve : 

* Whan ho boholdotb how nnoonningly 

Hy boko Is metrid.* 

I Lydgate suilces a somewhat similar ohdm In bis ' Templo of Glass' t 

' And Oluaoor now, olss, is not oly VO 
He to teforme, or to he my rodo. 

For laohe of whom slower Is my spede. 

^ The Juxtaposition of two stresses In this line Is Intolemhls. Hr. Famlvall, who 
hos edited Hocoleve's Hinor Poems for the Early EngUsb Text Sooioty, says So 
long 08 he can cotmt ton vPahles by his fingers he is content.' It rronld seem thn^ 
he IB sometimes content with less. 
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Caxton’s ‘Gaino of Oliess,’ ostensibly for tlie edification 
of Prince Henry (Henry V.), but not without n view to his 
own edification in the matter of arroai*s of pay. It has an 
original Prologue, in which an old man puts loading ques- 
tions to Hocclevo and draws from him a confession which, 
from its personal flavour, is more exhilarating than the rest 
of the poem. But ITocolevo’s greatest merit is the portrait 
of Chaucer which ho had executed on the margin of a 
manuscript : ^ 

‘ To nntlo othcrc luon in remembmnneo 
Of nis pereone, I have hcer liis lykncsse 
‘ Do make, to this ende, in sothfostnesse, 

Tlmt they, Ihnt have of him lest thought and mindc, 

By this peyntnre may ngeyn him finde.’ 

John L 3 *dgato (1370? — 1-14G?), the monlc of Buiy, was 

L a . le Lydgate, near Newmarket ; ‘ Have 

^ ^ ‘ mo excused, 1 was born in Lydogate.' Ho 
spent tho greater part of his life, UTOte most of his works, 
and died, in tho monastery of Bury St. Edmunds.® For us 
Lydgate’s life is his poetiy, and it is not too interesting a 
life. Ho was an inveterate and incurable versifier and 
scribbler. Ills longer' works alone total a hundred and 
thirtj' thousand linos. True ho shows considerable versa- 
tility, but it is the versatility of tho literary hack ; ho will 
write 3 'ou anything to order. Witness the length and 
variety of tho list of his works. Wo have seen that patrons 
of Icttci’S arose in those days: thoy seem -with one 
accord to have pativnused Lydgate. Moreover, thoy appear 
to have thought that tho longer and drier the work upon 
which tho poor monk’s talents wore engaged, tho better for 
eveiy one concerned — him, them, and the reading public — 
or else they desiied to see as much ns possible for their 
money ; so that it is only occasionally that ho managed 
to squeeze in between two portentously long works a shorter 
poem mth autobiographical touches that wo, could ill ppare. 

.of ^fiese we must quote, but first let us glance at hii 
works. 

We do not give a_ complete list of his works, hero; for tho 

I SPPwlteBtanBi 714 of tho ' Govornni: of Priucoa,' MS. Uorl., 4,800. 

®**Carlylo # ‘Post abOPregoiit,* Fart II., for a deligbtftti nceount of life in thli 
pionMteiy in tho twelfth oontnt^. 
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sunple Fooson that Ititson enumerates t\ro hundred and 
fifty-one. And for somo a mere mention 

^ ‘ suffices, such as ‘The Complaint of the Black 

Knight,’ ‘Season and Sensuality’ and his other minor 
allegories, ‘The Churl and the Bird,’ the ‘life of Our 
Lady’ (wiitten for Henry V.), tho ‘Dance of Death,’ 
* Guy of Wanvickj’and his numerous hagiographies, legends, 
‘ pageants,’ fables, and fabliaux. His principal allegorical 
poem, tho ‘Temple of Glass,* ^ owes its suggestion, of coiunse, 
to Chaucer’s * Bouse of Fame,’ but it is purely conventional 
in treatment and lacks the delightful satirical hiuuour that 
constitutes the chief charm of *Dant in English.’ From 
nllegoiy Lydgate turned to romance, and between 1412 and 
1420 translated, also at the command of Henry V., the 
‘ Historia Trojana ’ of Guido dello Colonno into the thirty 
thousand verses of bis ‘Troy Book.’ Hext ho \\Toto his 
additional Canterbury Tale, tho * Story of Thebes ’ (about 
1421), condensing the ‘Thebaid’ of Statius within tho 
limits requii-ed for a tale ‘in the spirit of a lawyer’s clerk.’ 
A Prologue explains to us that Lydgalo had the good 
fortune to find Chaucer’s pilgrims in an inn at Canterbmy, 
and was requested by mine Host to tell the first tale on 
the homeward joui’ney. 

His next commissions may indicate a change of literary 
fashion in tho dilution of moral and religious works, for 
from 1426 to 1438 he was engaged upon English renderings 
of the first part of De Guileville’s ‘ Pelerinage do la Vie 
Humaine’ (which must haA'o been one of Langland’s 
models), and of Boccaccio’s ‘ Do Casibus lllustrium Vii’orum,’ 
‘ tho boke calledde John Bochas, descrivinge the Falle of 
Princes.’ Tlie latter, a veritable pihee dc resistance, con- 
sisted of thirty-sis thousand lines ; but in spite of its length 
it retained its popularity until it was superseded in the 
next century by the ‘Mirror for Magisti-ates.’ It was 
commissioned by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Ho 
wonder Lydgate’s heart sometimes failed him when this 
interminable work was in progiess. Once he writes to his 
patron that ‘his purse’s empty stomach is so turned upside 

* In consequence of a alstabe ol Warton's ibis has often been attiihntcil to 
Uawes (q *■,), 
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do^vIl that there is no leech or npothecaiy in Biiry town 
who is able to cure it.' At another time he seems to throw- 


down his pen in sheer despair at the magnitude of his task : 
' I Btodc checkmate for feaie when I gan see 
In my way how littel I had rnnne.’ 


From long 'woaryful* poems such os these it is refreshing 
to turn to the autobiographical and realistic * Testament ’ 
and * London Lickpenny/ * the former of which tells of the 
freaks and follies of his youth and early manhood. The 
latter is a short poem, consisting of siNleen of Chaucer’s 
stanms, of which the following are a specimen : 

‘Then unto London I dyd me hyc, 

Of all the land it bcareth the pryse : 

“ Hot pescodcs,” one began to cryc, 

" Strabciy rype,” and “ cherryea in the rysc ” ; 

One bad mo come nere and by somo spyce, 

Toper and saffomc they g.an me bode, 

But for lack of mony 1 mygbt not spedc. 


Then to the Chepo I gan mo drawnc, 

AVhcrc mutch people I saw for to stand ; 

One ofred mo rclvet, sj'lke and lawnc, 

An other ho tnketh me by the hando, 

“ Here is Parys thred, tlw fyncst in tiio land ” ; 

I never was used to such thinges in dedc, 

And, wanting mony, I mygbt not spcdc. 

Then went I forth by London stone, 

Throushout all Canwyke strceto ; 

Drapci.< mutch cloth mo offred anonc ; 

Then met I one, ciycd “hot shcpcs fccte” ; 

One c^do “makerell "lyshcs greno" an other g.an grcclc ; 
On bad me by a hood to cover my hold ; 

But for want of mouy I myght not be sped. 

Then I hyed me into Est-Cbepc ; 

One cryes “rybbes of befe," and many a pyo ; 

Pewter pottes they clattered on a benpe ; 

T^ Tvas harpe, pype, and mynstralsyo. 

Tea, by cock 1 " “ nay, by cock I ” some began cryc ; 

^mc songe of Jenken and Jnlynn for there incdc : 

But for lack of mony I myght not spcdc.’ 

When a soi-disant critic maintains tliat as a descriptive 
AppiccJation. I^fdgate * stands almost on the level of 
. Chaucer ’ ; that ‘ his style is beautiful, fluent, 

copious, and eminently musical,’ and so on; it is easy to 

^ of London, vrblcli licks up tto ponce of 
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see that ho has mistaken his vocation. Even Gray must 
be pronounced guiJty of esaggoration when Jio says that 
Lydgate touches ‘ tho voiy hoart-sti-ings of compassion vrith 
£0 masterly a hand as to merit a plnco among tho greatest 
of poets,’ Tho mass of judicious opinion is on tho other 
side. Lydgate oxi)rosses unbounded admiration for Ohaucei’ — 

‘ My innislor Chancer, -wilh his fresh comedies. 

Is deed, alias 1 choct pocto of Urctaync ’ — 

but ho follows him very far oS. In vei’si/ic.ation they caanot 
bo compared; oven IJoecleve, with much loss pootical 
power, rimes up his lucubrations in more musical fashion. 
In every other respect tho comparison is all in Cfliaucor’h 
favour. * Ohaucei*’s easy and agreeable diffusencss,’ sa 3 's Ten 
Brink, * degoncrates in Lydgatointo inlolerafalo loquacity, InV 
naivcle into platitudes, his bright rollectivo moralising tone 
into pedantry. Almost all tho e.\tornnls of tho model are 
exaggerated or applied in tho wi’ong place by the imitator.’ 
ICuig James I. of Scotland learnt tho Cliaucorian tradition 
Jntncal. in England, took it with him to his native 
ofscotinmi, and thus bccamo tho pni'ont of tho 

vigorous Scottish school of poets that floui'ished at the closo 
of tho century. His life is fully ns I'omnntio as his poetry. 
Born in 1394, ho was taken prisoner off Flamborough Head 
in 1406 by an English ship, doubtless with the connivance 
of the Scottish regent Allmny. Eor nineteen years James 
was confined in English piisons— firet in tho Tower, then 
at Hottinghnm, and for the last ten years in Windsor 
Castle. This did not prevent his I'ecoiving a royally liberal 
education, and ho oven served with distinction in Erance in 
1421 in tho wars of Hemy V. Eajlj’^ in 1423 ho saw from 
his prison window at Windsor tho ladj’’ ‘ who became suc- 
cessively the insph-ation of his vense, the means of his 
liberation, and the partner of his throne ’ — Lady Jano 
Beaufoi't, tho niece of Hemy TV. They wore married the 
following year, a ransom of ^40,000 was airanged, and 
James was crowned king of Scotland. Thii’teen years 
later, when James was murdei'ed by Sm Eobert Graham, 
his faithful queen was wounded in his defence.^ 

' In stoDEi 1S7 of hia ixMin, James, by a ctulona coincidence, had said of bis ivife ; 
' 1 hat flow tho doth hh man sabo has defendit.' 
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• The hoem that enshrines their love in undying verse is 
Tho«King-« called tho ‘King’s Quair' (Book). It consists 
of a hundred and ninety-seven of Chaucers 
stanzas — afterwards called, from this poetn, * time royal ’ 
not always qmte unhalting in metre, but running with far 
easier movement, as will be seen, than the attempts of 
Hoccleve and Lydgate. The ‘argument’ of an allegory 
is always the most uninteresting literary skeleton obtain- 
able, and the dry bones of this allegory are no exception to 
the rule. Like Chaucer, ho is reading during a slee^lew 
night; the book is Boethius’ ‘ De Consolatione Philosophiae.’ 
At length tho matin-bell 

' Said to me, “ Tell on, man, qubnt tho befell,” ’ 

So ho tells his history and makes his ‘ plaint.’ But the 
next night he falls asleep frem weariness, and, mirahile 
dictit, has a dream, in which ho visits in turn Yoniis, 
MiueiTU, and Fortune, When he awakes a turtle-dovo 
brings 

‘ Tlie newia glad that blisfuU ben and sure 
Of thy coBofort.’ 

And tho poem concludes with n song of gratitude for his 
good fortune. Tho ‘ King’s Quair’ marks the culmination 
of the chivalrous allegory as a living form. Henceforward 
the allegory tends to become a mere mould, into which 
heterogeneous inorganic material is cast. These are two of 
the concluding stanzas : 

‘ Gro litill tretise, nakit of cloqacncc, 

Causing simpleso and povertce to wit ;* 

And pray the radar to have pawence 
Of tby defaute, and to eupporten it, 

Of hia gndnesc tby brakilncsc to kny It, ' 

And his tong for to xcnle and to stac, 

That thy dofonlis bolit may bene here. . . « 

Unto the impnis ® of my maistois dere, 

Gowere and Chancere, that on tho steppis salt 
Of ralborike qnbill tbal were lyvand here, 

Superlative as poetis lanreatc, 
m moraliteo and eloquence ornate, 

I recommend my but in lynis serin, 

And dee thmr saulis nn-to the blisse of herin. Amen,* 

‘TobeltBOWD, • Thy brofcenness to knit together. •Hymns. 
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Tho poetacftl chroniclers of tho ccntuiy cannot find placo 
, in a work of this scope. Andrew of Wyntoun’s 
'* ‘Original Chronicle’ — ‘original’ because con- 
cerned with the origins of things — has been already 
mentioned in connection with Bai'boiu*. We need only 
name John Harding’s ‘ Ohroniclc,* for oven Ilenrj' ^lorley 
says of its author, ‘ He has neither tho mind of a poet nor 
mechanical skill as a versifier.’ Ballads, as a class of com- 
position, hardl}’ fall within tho range of a sketch of tho 
development of English poetry, because they are usually 
deteriorated remains of other classes of compositions, 
reduced to their present forms by namelciss authors, often 
men of the highest talent, for presentation to popular 
audiences. No English ballads date back earlier than the 
fourteenth centuiy'. Some of tho most famous— such as 
‘Chevy Chase,’ the * Battle of Otterburn,* and the ‘Nut- 
brown Maid,’ almost certainly date, in their original forms, 
from tho fifteenth centuiy. AVhen tho same ballad is 
found both in English and Scottish settings, the Scottish 
.version is often tho finer of tho two. 
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PROSE FROM 1360 TO 1500 A.D. 


In the earlier stages of a language the histoiy of its prose 
EaiiiorHistoiyis much less impoi-tant that that of its verse. 

ofProao. noble poetical style is evolved much earlier 
than a worthy prose style. Poetry is not the simplest and 
most natural mode of speech, and therefore in its earliest 
origins, and from the very conditions of its existence, it is 
necessarily self-conscious. Hence there is a tendency, in 
the lower stages of civilisation, to enshrine everything, that 
is thought worthy of a permanent form, in verse ; and from 
this tendency arose the miscellaneous compilations and 
encyclopedias in doggerel verso which abounded in the 
middle ages. But in official and legal 'documents, in laws 
and charters, prose had been employed from an early date 
in the European vernaculars, and oratory and Christian 
homilies must have furnished good models of unwritten 
prose. Moreover, the earliest extant English prose must 
have been the work of ecclesiastics who can hardly fail to 
have been acquainted with some Latin patristic literature. 
Thus, though the earliest piece of connected prose ^vriting 
in our language^ is crude and unsophisticated in the 
extreme,* little more than a hundred years elapse before we 
come across a series of Old English annals,* narrating 
Alfreds spirited struggle with the Danes, which are 
certainly contemporary, are as spirited as the events they 


A.D. In tho « AngloSaxon Ohroniolo,* but certainly 
coj.wntten until abont thirty yeaiB later. ' 

to'tho writer to sec whether what he had written 
*J® ““**>“>8; Intended to one who .knew nothing of tho dreum- 

See • Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ Parker MS., 8D4-97 a.b. 
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describe, and seem to indicate indubitably that tbe annalist 
rose to the height of his talents to meet the dignity of the 
situation and thus became a conscious pi-ose stylist. This 
was near the close of Alfred’s reign, or about 900 a.d., 
and for the next five centuries English prose stylo shows 
very little advance on the acliievement of this early un- 
knovm historian. Tlie narrative of the Peterborough 
‘ Chronicle ’ for Stephen’s reign, the prose of the ‘ Ahcron 
Riwle’ in the early thirteenth centuiy, diflbi-ent ns they 
are in lone and manner, both from each other and from 
the annals of the Danish war, hardly surpass the latter in 
the matter of stylo. 

Our cai'ly prose falls into two main classes, the oiie 
oiiginal and thei-oforo national, the other derived, imitated, 
translated, univci’sal. Unfortunately the former class, 
which is by far the more interesting, is also by far the 
smaller. The latter is often moral, religious, didactic to the 
point of dulness and enmii. Moreover, it was exposed to 
sources of contamination in foreign litci-atures from which 
native prose sufTerod in a much le.ss degree, Towni-ds the 
dose of the medieval pe^iod the native prose became sub- 
merged under the tide of foreign influences, only, howevei*, 
to reappear in the fifteenth century ns a self-contained 
original prose, dominating the influences by which it had 
before been dominated. 

‘ The foiu’teonth century,’ says an accomplished antic, ‘ is 

Fonrtcentii I'ot hi prose wlint it is in poetry. There is no 
OontxuyProso. great Involution, like that ■which, through the 
agency of Chaucer, brought English poetry out of its cornero 
and bye-ways, and made it fit to bo presented at tlie Icing's 
comi;, English prose, which had been docent and respect- 
able hundreds of yoare beforo Chaucer, continued to be 
respectable after him. Prose was not affected in Ch.auceris 
lime by the revival of classical taste in Italy. The lessons 
of artistic construction which Chaucer learned- fimm the 
poems of Boccaccio wore not paralleled by any imitations in 
his prose of the classical elegances of the “ Dccamoi'on.” . . . 
In the fourteenth century one need not be suiprised to find 
that a good deal of the prose of all the countries of Europe 
is a little monotonous and jaded. Per the general character 
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of progress had been a levelling down of national distinc- 
tions, and a distribution over the whole field of the same 
commonplaces, so that one finds tho same books current 
everywhere, the same stories : the popular learning in tho 
vernacular tongues became almost as clear of any national 
or local character as the philosophy of the schools. Natur- 
ally there was some loss of vigour in tho process, and tho 
later medieval writers are exhausting sometimes "with their 
want of distinctive peculiarities, their contented rehearsals 
of old matter in a hackneyed phraseology. Prose literature 
taught and preached so much that it lost all spring and 
freshness.* 


Three prose ^vritera, and three onl}'-, in the latter half of 
, ,, , the fourteenth century, demand notice at oui* 
‘ hands — * Mand oyfilfr* *Jh‘evisa, .and Wyclif ; and 
two of them will not delay us very longl At best the works 
that we associate \vith the two former names ai'o mainly 
translations. ‘ The same is true of Wyclif’s * Bible ’ ; but it 
is the peculiar distinction of more Bnglish translations of the 
Bible than one, that they possess a litexary value distinct 
from their value qua translations. Wyclif’s rightful place 
as- the father of modern Bnglish prose was long usurped by 
‘ Mandeville,’ and Professor Sointsbnry still claims the title 
for the' latter in the modified form of ‘ the father of all such 
as use modem English prose for pxuposes of profane delight.’ 
As to Su’ John Mandeville, who gives himself out as a 
^tive of St. Albans and as haxdng travelled in Asia and 
^rica for forty yeara in the service of the Sultan and the 
^perOT of China, we must he pardoned if we repeat what 
jie^y Prig said with reference to the immortal kfrs. Harris, 
mat wo don t believe there’s no sich a pei’son.* Mr. E. B. 
^cuolsxm has established the facts that the * Voyage and 
jwri of Sir John Maundeville ’ was the work of a physician 
ot jAige, Jean do Bourgogne, dating from the thii-d quarter 
^tne foiirteenth centmy, that it was originally written in 
enoh, hut that Latin and English versions appeared in 
mpid su^ession, possibly with a view to maintaining the 
rapidly became enormously popular. < Its style,’ 
•nJi simple, dear, and by no means awkward 

or inelegant. The sentences are of modei-ate length, and 
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Uie clauses are connected and arranged ^vith an orderliness 
evidently dictated by pinctice in lAiin composition. , . . But 
the real charm of the book lies in a combination of simplicity 
and colour which is eminently picturesque.’ The following 
extract will serre as an illustration : 

‘And so often wcnte Machometo to this heremjte, that allc bis 
men wcten wrothe ; for be wolde gladly hero this henanyte preche, 
and make bis men wake allc nyght : and tberforc bis men tbongbten 
to puttc tbc bciemytc to deth : and so bcfcllc upon n nygbt. that 
.Mnchometc was dronken of godc wyn, and be fcllc on slepe ; and his 
men tokc Hlachomctes swerd out of bis sebetbe wbils bo slepte, and 
thcTcvvitb tbei slowgb this beremyte, nnd patten Ms swetd nl blodv 
in bis sebetbe a3cn. And at monre, wban he fond tbc beremyte den, 
lie was fnllc soty and wrotli, nnd wolde bare don bis men to deth : 
I nt tbei nllc with on accord sej’dc, that be himself bad slayn him, 
whan he was dronken, and schewed him his swetd alle blody : and he 
trowed that tbei badden scyd sotli. And than be emsed the wyn, 
nnd nllc tbo that dirnkcn it. And tbeefore Barrazines, that ben 
devout, drynken neverc no wyn ; but summe drynken it picvyly.' 

Balph Higden (died 1363), a monk of the Abbey of St. 
. ^^’brburgh, CSbiester, who has been douhtfttUy 
identified with Bnndall Higgenet nnd thus (but 
again doubtfully) made the author of the Chester cycle of 
Mj’steries, -wrote a Latin history of the world in seven books, 
called * Polychrouicon,’ which became widely popular. The 
last four hooks deal mainly with English history, bringing 
the storj' down to 1342. In 1387 John of Trevisa, vicar of 
Berkeley in Gloucestershiro, -with the encouragement of his 
patron Loi”d Berkeley, completed an English translation of 
the ‘ PolycliTOnicon,’ to which he made a few additions 
of his own. From Trevisa we glean several important facts 
for the social history of his century. For example, when he 
roaches the statement in Higden, that * oplondysch men wol 
lyltne (liken) ham-sylf togentil men, andfondeth (endeavour) 
with gret bysynes for to speke Frejmsch, for to be more 
ytold of,’ Tiovisa adds the following instructive comment ; 

* Thys ranncrc was mochc y-nsed to*forc tbe furste moreyn (pesti* 
lence), and ys selbthc Eomdcl ycbannged. For Joban Comwal, a 
maystcr of gramcrc, ebaynpedo the loro in gramer-scole, nnd con- 
siruccion of Freynseb in-to Eiiglyrch; and Iliamrd Pencrycb lumcde 
that maucrc tccliyng of hym, nnd other men of Pencrycb j so that 
now, llic rer of ourc Lord a tlionsond thro bondred fonro score nnd 
fywe, of tbc scennde kyng llicbnitl after tbc conquest nyno, in nl tbc 
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gramei'SColea of Sngelond cbildcrn levcth Frcnsch and construct}) 
and lornolU an (in) Englysch, and habbeth thor-by avnnntago in on 
sj-de and dcsarauntago yn anolber; bero (tboir) avauntagc ys, lliat a 
lumotb here gramcr yn lasso tyme than cbildcrn wer ywoned to do— 
disavanntage ys, that now cbildcrn of gramcr-scolc connetb no more 
Prenscii tlian can O^nows) here lift becle.’ 

No deep philosophy o! literature is needed to show that 
■wydu. is as much the outcome of his times as 

Langland, or, in another direction, Wat Tyler. 
Moreover, it is not difficult to see that they are all threo 
the outcome of the same movements and tendencies — ^liatred 


of papal domination both in spiritual and temporal affairs ; 
distirust and dislike, on the part of tho nation at lai^e, of 
ihe ever-increasing inconsistency between tho pleaching and 
the practice of the professedly religious classe.s ; and intoler- 
ance of the social and political condition of the labouring 
classes, of the incidence of fiscal burdens, and of the corrup- 
tion rife (teste Langland) in all departments of public life. 

It is impossible to follow closely here the somewhat 
tangled skein of WyclifJs life. He was born about 1320, 
lived the greater part of his life atO.vford, where he became 
Master of Balhol and obtained great infiuence and a 
powerful following, and died quietly as rector of Lutter- 
Avorth ^ on the last day of tho year 1384. Ho was tho most 
powrful thinker of his century in Nugland — far greater as 
a thinker than as a Avriter. He had many enemies, and 
they did not decresM in poAver and numbere as he folioAved 
out his political, social, and spiritual reA'olt to its conclusions 
with relentless logic. From the national position Avdth 
reference to papal interference he -passed on to a seneral 
at^ upon tlie Pope as antichrist, in which he was 
. y schism of 1378; he exiimined tho 

doctmie of the Euchaiist, and declared war against tran- 
sutetnntiataon; he worked out a theory of ‘dominion,’ 
divme and civil, AA'hicli in the latter application meant 
s^er communism; after 1381 he attacked the mendicant 
orders Avith untiring hi tterness.= It can hardly be wondered 

is wUr ^ l>y aemorles of its Rwat rector, and 
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nt tliat he brought on himself the persecution of his papal 
and ecclesiastical enemies, and gradually alienated many or 
most of his friends. In 1377 he was summoned to appear 
at St. Paul’s, hut escaped through the intervention of John 
of Gaunt. Tlio Pope used the -parbicularly ineffective 
machinery of ‘bulls’ against him, but his University 
warmly took Ins side. In 1378 he had to meet the bishops 
in London. The young king’s mother and the populace 
both intervened in his behalf, and the trial proved abortive. 
At last, in 1382, ho succeeded in alienating oven Oxford 
and John of Gaunt; his principal followers recanted; Dr. 
Nicholas of Hereford, his collabointor in the translation of 
the Bible, disappeared ; and yet Wyclif him^lf was allowed 
to I'ctire unmolested to Lutterworth for the rest of his days. 

It will be seen that Wyclif's stupendous^ powers and 

niaWoTk energies found vent in three directions: ns a 
tliinker, ns a priest, and as a translator of the 
Bible. In the second capacity, he not only preached and 
ministered to his own congiegntion ‘in the language that 
they usedo to spoke,’ but sent hLs ‘poor priests’ through the 
length and breadth of the land, preaching his religious and 
eomiminlstic doctiines, and opposing a life of severe povei’ty 
to tho luxury and indulgonco of tho so-called mendicant 
orders. Hence arose the sect called Lollai-ds. Although 
the Act De hcrelico comburendo, gradually enforced "with 
inerensinp severity, seemed in time completely to stamp out 
tho * Lollard heresy,’ no phila«ophie mind will suppose for 
one moment that Wyclif did not l»clp to pi-cirjjre tho way 
for the Jtvformntion. Ho demanded what iTeiu*y VIIl. 
carried ont — tho suppression of tho monasteries. Czech 
studi’nlR nt English universities cairied hack to Bohemia 
<-oj>ies of the mastei-'s works (some of which exist, only in a 
Czccli translation); tho IIusfdlo.s arc thorofoi-e disciples of 
Wyclif, and so umro remotely aro tho Slomvian Brethren 
and tho Wnlden.«os. Eiimlfy, as JnS''Oi-and poini.s out, 
there is not wanting a link of connection ludnecn 
Wo'^loyanicm and Wyclif, for John WcHey atti-ibuted hi.s 
eonvei>ion to a IMoravian. 

But W'yelii s fame rests chiefly and rightly on tho trans- 
lation of the Bible, of which ho w.xs the inspiror and 
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parb-author — the first complete translation of the Bible in 
T V'.'j.tw English. Ho undertook the New Testament 
Uibbiuo. bimself, Dr. Nicholas of Hereford the Old. The 
latter had completed as far as Baruch in. the Apocrypha 
when he disappeared. Wj-clif finished the Old Testament 
in 1382, and commenced a revision, which was completed 
after his death by John Purvey. The popularity of this 
translation is attested by the enormous number — one 
hundred and seventy — of manuscript copies which have 
escaped all condemnations and prohibitions and ai-e extant 
to-day. Wyclif’s style is not at its best here ; he translated 
from the Vulgate, and his fear of departing from the literal 
m_^ning led him into a close imitation of Latin participial 
and relative constructions, a blemish which Purvey as 'far 
as. possible removed from his revision. But the master’s 


achievement in spreading, among classes hitherto reached 
only by the wandering minstrel, what was after all a noble 
model of style and a masterpiece in various kinds of lite- 
. rature, is literally inestimable in its potential offocts upon 
the later history of literature. In his numerous other prose 
wqrlm in . English-^sermons, pamphlets, and polemical 
. ti-eatises— where he 'was f reed from th'o constraints that ham- 
pered him m translation, he shows greater flexibility oi 
construction and variation of style. ‘ Wyclif’s literary im- 
portance,^ says Ten Brink, * lies in the fact that lie extended 
the domain of English prose and enhanced its powers of ex- 
jnession.^ Ho accustomed it to terse reasoning, and perfected 
it as an instrument for expressing rigorous logical thought 
and argument j he brought it into the service of gieat ideas 
and questions of the day, and made it the medium of 
polemics and satii-e. And, above all, he raised it to the 
tii^ity of the national language of the Bible.’ The 
•followmg passage illustrates Wyclifs Latinisms 


his disciplis for to sUsoup in-to a 
wh£ him over the see to Bethsayda, 

' wente And whanne he hadde left hem, he 

■ Was in V whanne evenyng was, the boot 

the middyl see, and ho aloone in the lend ; and ho svi hem 

aboute°^6*fo^W^*'®\i- the wynd was contrarie to hem. And 
to hem and he wandrynge on the see cam 

I wo de passe hem. And thei, as theisyjcn him wandrynge 
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on tho sec, gcssidcn him for to be n fantam, and cricdcn ; forsoth 
nllc 8y3cn hym, and Ihci wcrcn dlEturblid. And anon ho spnk with 
hem, and Bcidc to hem, “ Tristc )c, I am ; nylo 30 drcdc.” And ho 
cam np to hem in-to the boot, and tho wynd cccssidc.’ 

Tbero ai’O not very many proso works in tho lifteonih 
TiioFifteonth century that require detailed notice, probably 

Contniy. not more than three or four. Yet the century 
is of tho uttermost moment in literary history, because all 
the iniluonces that moulded and fashioned the proso and 
verse of tho next two centuries may bo scon at this time 
coming into being, defining themselves, and growing in 
volume. It is the centurj' of tho rediscovery of America 
by Columbus. It is tho century of tho invention of printing 
from movable types, an invention which did ns much good 
for the spread of literature as it did harm in another direc- 
tion by petrifying the forms of words and thus rendering 
a phonetic spelling, which should keep pace with clinnges of 
sound, impossible. It is tha century of ‘ tho revival of learn- 
ing ’ or Eenaissance. Printing, tho Kennissnnee, the patron 
of letters, and the Paston Letters, each demand a word of • 
special mention. 

Tho introduction of printing into England will always 
intiodaction bring honour to the nnmo of 'William Cnxton 
of Printing. 14 , 91 )^ even when that art has been super- 

seded by a later invention. It is a remarkable fact that, 
until our otvn day, hardly any piinting has been produced 
in England to equal Onxton’s. Some of tho earliest founts, 
imitated from tho almost perfect handwriting of the best 
manuscripts, are of surpassing elegance in design. The 
earliest books printed in English, the ‘Eecuyell of the 
Histories of Troy ' and the ‘ Game and Play of Chess,' were 
both printed on tho Continent. The first book printed in 
England was Lord Eivers’s * Diets and Sayings of tho Philo- 
sophers,’ ‘enpi’ 3 nated by me william Coston, at westmestre,’ 
in 1477. All these three works were translations from 
French. From that time till his death Caxton printed 
some seventy books. Ho was almost equally active in 
making translations, to tho number of twenty-one, mostly 
from French, but ‘Eeynard the Fox’ from Dut^. In 
these he made the fullest use of a translator’s liberty, and 
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Child’s History of India is' an attempt to 
meet a want. ’ The w'ant seemed to the author to admit 
6f no question that children in our schools should grow 
up in ‘ the knowledge of the central facts of the history 
of their own Country, popularly told. 

It is only the lower forms of Public Schools — com* 
mencing from the 3rd downwards, that the book, is aimed 
to suit. The demand for a third edition shows that 
. the publication has been found m some measure useful, 
and the auther could not let this Edition issue without 
returning to his many critics and the Public his warm 
acknowledgments. 

The third edition has undergone a thorough revision, 
Calcutta. 

February zSSp. f , 
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furtlier enlarged our still unformed vocabxilary by a con- 
siderable infusion of foreign words. In nob a few cases be 
overstepped the bounds of this liberty, and cut the difficulty 
of translating by importing even JDutch words without 
change. 

It has been already remarked that the private pati*on of 
The Patron of letters became prominent in this century. 0 ther 

Lottors. great nobles, besides Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, ‘ took an active and personal part of the literaiy 
revival. The warrior, Sir John Fastolf ’ (wo are quoting 
J. K. Green), ‘was a well-known lover of books. Earl 
Hivers was himself one of the authors of the day. ... A 
friend [of Caxton’s] of far greater intellectual distinction, 
however, than these was found in John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester. He had wandered during the reign of Henry 
the Sixth in search of learning to Italy, had studied at her 
universities, and become a teacher at Padua, where the 
elegance of his Latinity di'ew tears from the most learned 
of the Popes, Pius the Second, better known as .fflneas 
Sylvius.' Tiptoft made an English translation of Cicero’s 
‘ De Amicitia.’ 

It may seem supremely ridiculous to devote a single 
Tho paragraph to a subject about which volumes 
nonaissMce. j^avo been written — ^the Revival of Learning. 
It would perhaps be stUl more ridiculous to pass it over in 
silence. There has been as much misconception as to the 
real meaning and signihcauco of the Renaissance as with 
regard to what Bacon did for the inductive method. The 
word has been variously applied so as to cover exclusively 
one and another phase of the same great movement. To 
us it seems that it may not unfairly be dedned as the 
.revived influence of the great Greek and Latin classics 
upon modem thought and literature. Like the poor, the 
classics have always been with us throughout this era. 
But in the middle ages texts had become corrupt, scholar- 
ship had decayed, Latin had ousted Greek from its duo 
position of pre-eminence. The Schoolmen effected a paHial 
revival, but within very narrow limits. The real date of 
the Earlier Renaissance is the fourteenth century, the 
century of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Chaucer. 
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From that time onwards tho inioresb in tho roAival of 
classical studies quickened in ovory department. Gi’cek was 
taught in Florence by a Gi-cok before the close of tbo 
fourteenth century, and before 1426 Aurispa brought over 
four hundred Greelc manuscripts to Italy. In 1453 — tbo 
birth-year of tho Latov Tlonaissanco — Constantinople was 
captured by the Turks, and learned Gr-ecks fled to Italy 
and wherever they could find a hospitable refuge, taking 
with them tho priceless treasures of then* ancient literature. 
Oosmo do Medici welcomed to Florence with equal warmth 
Argyropoulos, who was devoted to tho study and teaching 
of Aristotle, and Pletho tho Platonist, though ho himself 
favoured the philosophy of Plato. Iir 1488 Vitolli was 
teacliing Greek at Oxford, aird three year's later tho work 
was carr-iod on by an accomplished Englishman, William 
Grxrcyn. 

The ‘Paston Lottoi-s* belong more to history than to 
Tbo ‘Paiton literature. Tlrcy consist of a number of letter's 
louew.' 'mitten by or to membei'S of tho Paston family 
in Norfolk, i-anging in date from 1422 to 1609, and throwing 
much light on the domestic and social life of the century. 
Tho fillip that Wyclif had given to tho development of 
Pccook's English prose is completely lost as far ns John 
•Bcjircswr.' Onpgrnve (1393-1404) is concerned. Living 
and djing at King’s Lynn, remote from the centres of 
cifituro, ho was untouched by tho movements of his day, and 
his ‘Chx'oniclo of England’ (to 1418) is as devoid of 
literary interest os its author is of personal intei'ost. Quito 
different is tho case with Itoginald Pocock, successively 
Bishop of St. Asaph and of Chichester. He was emphati- 
cally a man to whom tho lines did, not fall in pleasant 
places. Having become famous as an assailant of tho 
Lolland heresies, he failed in his gi'eat work, tho * Eepressor 
of over-much Blaming the Clergy’ (1449), to propitiate 
either' his friends or his foes. Indeed, he became, somewhat 
unaccountably, the object of such bitter persecution, that 
he had to recant his eirors, and spent the last few years 
of his life in confinementj sequestrated fi'om his bishopric. 
He died about 1460. . IBs ‘.Repressor ’ defended, tho 
‘governances’ of the Ciiurch attacked by the Jjollnrds, 
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sHcb as images, pilgrimages, endowments, llio clerical and 
religious orders, and the suprcmacy of the Pope. IIo wrote 
also a ‘ Treatise of Faith.’ Pccock’s works have been callctl 
the earliest specimens of strictly controversial pro^-e. In style 
pure and simple be shows no advance upon Wyclif, but 
leather a retrogression, for bo clothed the refinements of the 
schools in a vernacular diction that is popular to the verge 
of arcbaicism, ns may bo seen in the folloudng brief 
extract : 

‘And if this now seld is Irowc of a man which can rede in bokis 
stories wiitan, that mychc sooner and in schorlir tymo and with 
lasse labour and pein in his brayn he schal como into remembrannee 
of a Ion" storio bi sist, than bi the hccring of olhcrc mennys redinp 
or bi hccring of his owno reding ; micho ratlicr this is Ircwc of alle 
tho persooncs wliichc knnncn not rede in bokis, naniclich sitben Ihci 
schulen.not fyndc men so red! for to rede a dosen leevys of a book 
to hem, ns Ihci schulcn fyndc redy the wallis of a chirchc pcinted or 
a clooth steyned or ymagis sprad abroad in dyverso placis of the 
chirchc.’ 

Sir John Fortescuo's (13941 — 1476?) literary fame as 
^ ^vlitor of English rests upon bis ‘ Governance 
of England,' or the Dillcrcnco between an 
Absolute and a Limited Monarchy. Sir John was a 
partisan of the Lancastrians, who was taken prisoner at 
Tewkesbury, and pardoned on condition of writing a 
refutation^ of bis political erroi’s. His best-known work 
is in Latin, ‘ De Laudibus Logum Angline,’ a dialogue 
between the author and tho young prince Edward. In 
neither of these works has be any desire to assume the 
vulgar rule of laudator temporis acti ; on the contrary, he 
is a somewhat indiscriminate * laudator ’ of bis own age and 
country; bo seems to be of opinion that bo lives in the 
best-governed country in the world, ruled by the best of all 
possible systems of laws. He points bis moral by repeated 
comparisons rvitlr France ; their very robbei-s are far inferior' 
to the English breed : 

‘ It hath Ijccn oftentimes seen in England that three or four 
ihieves for poverty have set upon sis or seven trae men^ and 
robbed them all. -But it hath not been seen in France that six or 
seven thieves .have been hardy. to rob, three pr four trne men._ 
Wherefore it is right seldom that Frenchmen be_hanged for robbery, 

' ' Entitled ‘ UcblaTatlon upon Certain Wiitings, 
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for they bavo no hearts to do so terrible nn net. micro be ibcrcforc 
more men banged in England inn year for robbery and sinnslnugblcr 
than tbero be hnnged in bVanco for snob manner of crime in seven 
years. There is no man banged in Scotland In seven years together 
for robbery. And yet they be oftentimes banged for larceny and 
stealing of goods in tlic absence of the owner thereof. But their 
hearts serve them not to lake n man's goods while bo is present, 
and ndll defend it, which manner of taking is called robbery. But 
the Englishman is of anoUtcr courage.* 

‘ As one for c.\'nmple, “ Morte Ai*thnr,”tLo 'whole ploasiiro 
Mftiorr '"■hich book stnndcth in two special points, 
in open man-slnngbter and liold bawdry.’ This 
is the verdict of Poger Asebam, who favoured tho roGned 
pleasui-os of tbo cockpit, upon tbo most popular EnglLsh 
book of tho cla‘ung zniddlo aga*;. Cnxton printed it in 
1485, ‘after a copy unto to mo deliverctl, which copy 
Sir Thomas Maloryo did takeout of certain books of French, 
and reduced it into English.’ It closes with these woitls : 
‘this book was ended tho ninth year of tho mgit of 
king Edward tho Fourth by Sir Thomas Malcorc, knight, 
ns Josu help him for his great might, ns ho is tho servant 
of Josu both day and night.’ Beyond these stnlomcnt.<( 
wo know nothing of the author. From his closing word-? 
it has been assumed that ho rvns in holy orders j but moi’o 
probably they i-opresent only tho usual pious wish of 
a religious mind in bringing a prolonged task to a close. 
The date of its completion is scon to bo 1469-70, or about 
Gftocn years before Cnxton printed it. 

Caxton above spealcs only of Fi’ench sources j lHalovy 
himself frequontiy uses such expressions ns ‘ as 
‘ the French book saitb,’ ‘tbo Fi-ouch book 

mnketb mention,’ and he also has ‘some English hooks 
make mention.’ X)r. Osk.ar Sommer lias shown that all tho 
adventures and incidents of tho ‘Morto Darthur ’ are found 
in tho medieval Arthurian romances, Fronch and English, 
prose or vei’so ; that Malory has ‘ often translated literally 
from French, or transferred word for word from tho 
English, yet still oftenev so compressed and fused into a new 
shape that the Gnisbed work is but a tenth of the bulk of 
the original matter.’ 

It is hardly too much to say that Malory did for our 
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irxo what CJlmucer had dono for our pooti-y. Wlien one 
A wcdaiion. ^^0 scntoMCGS qiiotcd bclow, ono seems 

to have tho oxcollenccs of the prose of Brydcii 
and Goldsmith combined in ono writer. 

'And therefore, lady, Etllicn }’c have taken yon to perfection, I 
must needs take me to perfection of right. For I lake record of Go<i. 
in jou 2 Imvc had mine earthly joy. And if 1 had found you now 
<50 disposed, 1 hwl cast me to have had you into mine o\v!i re.alm. 
Put sithen I find yon thus disposed, I insure you faithfully I will 
crer take me to penance, and pmy while my life Instcih, if that I 
may find nny hermit either grey or white that wilt receive me. 
Wherefore, madam, I pray you kiss me, and never no more. N.uy, 
said the queen, that slinll I never do, but ni)stnin you from such 
works. And tlicy departed. But there was never so hatd nn hearted 
man, but he W'ould have wept to see the dolour that they made. For 
there was lamentation as they had been slung with spears, and many 
times they swooned. And tlie Indies bare tho queen to her chamber, 
and Sir I,auncc1ot awoke, and went ntid look his horse, and rode nil 
that day and all tliat night in a forest, weeping.* 

It is a strnngo result of tho revival of learning that, with 
such prose os this behind them, El)’ot and Ascham and the 
rest had to begin all over again and ‘fumble about’ for 
generations before a fit proso stylo at all equal to this was 
I’eached. And Malory’s achiovemont is in other respects 
equally great. Excellent as his sources and models are, ho 
need not fear comparison with them. Ilis work is a well- 
co-ordinated whole, -with tho episodes in due subordination. 
He did successfully what no ono had attempted before — 
gave us a complete Arthurian epic, the only one in our 
literature. 
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THE Biain op English dkama. 

Eobtonately, though the story of the birth and early 
development of our drama is sufficiently com- 
Origina. pleated if traced in nil its details, the vaiious 
stages and ti'ansiuons through which it passed are so clear 
that an outline of its early history can given in a short 
chapter. In the Christian era the drama may ho subdivided 
into religious and secular, and again into academic (or 
scholarly) and popular. We are concex*ned now almost solely 
with the popular religious drama, which drew its material 
from the popular Bible of the midffie ages. There is nothing 
more nearly dramatic, in English literatiu’e befoio the 
Conquest, than dialogues between the soul and the body. 
But certainly as eaxdy as the tenth centuxy rudimentary 
dramatic performances had ai'isen in connection with the 
ritual of the Church, from the desire of the clergy to bring 
the cardinal events of the Bedeemei'’s life home to the 
xindex-standings of their hearei’S ; these performances passed 
over to England with the Hormans. To thia source may 
be traced the origin of both Miracle Plays and Mox-alities. 
The germ of the latter may he seen in the dramatisation of 
such a text as ‘ Righteousness and Peace have kissed each 
other*.’ The germ of the foi’mer^ is seen in the responses 
which wei’e intx’oduced into the Church services at Easter 
and Christmas, preceded by a procession of the clergy and 
choristers taking part in them, and gradually enlarged by 
the addition of more dramatic accessories. These responses 

' It is m3i]Oceasai7 to dliUogalsh Lolnccu HImelcs and Slratorics. Tbo dUtino- 
Uon, oa tat as En);land 1ft concemed, is a modem one ; ilte; ail fotioeily tindu 
tho one name of Himclct, 
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were at first entirely in Latin. Thus, the following is the 
tommencement of an Easter dialogue : 

* Ajjoftoli. Die nobis, Maria, 

Quid vidisti in via. 

Prime Maria. Scpulchrum Cliristi viventis 
Et glorinm rcsnrgcntis.’ 

White at Christmas it took this form : 

* Quem quacritis in pracsepe, jiastorcs 7 
iialvatorcm Gliristam Domlnum.’ 

In the nature of things further dovclopmonts arose. At 
Bouen, in tlio clevenlh century, we read of a crib, a baby, 
mothox*, shephoi ds, angels, etc. — in fact, a liturgical drama 
in Latin. ‘First n child, from before tho choir and on a 
I’aised platform, representing an angel, will announce tho 
bii*th of the Saviour ; . . . tho shepherds must come in by the 
great gate of tho choir. ... As they near tho aib they 
sing tho prose Pax in terns. Two priests of tho fiist rank, 
wearing a dalmatic, will ropi’osont tho midwives and stand 
by tho crib.' From being wholly in Latin, these plays camo 
to bo written at first partly, and then wholly, in tho 
vernacular. 

Tho earliest extant ‘Miracles* ^mtten by an Englishman 
Earnest Eugiiaii are throo composcd by one Uilarius, a pupil 
riaj*. of Abelard, about tho time of Stephen. They 
are in Latin, with refrains in Old French. For plays 
wiitten entirely in tho vernacular wo have to wait till vho 
wllowing century. But long before this we road of the 
performance of a lost ‘Miracle* on tho subject of St. 
Katharine, which may well have taken place as early os 
tho close of tho eleventh century, and which is said to be 
tho earliest recorded porfoi'manco of the kind. It was tho 
work of a certain Geoffrey, settled at Dunstable, and it is 
very romarkablo that at so early a date it was not played 
in tho church, os wo know because Geoffrey borrowed from 
the saciisty copes which were unfortunately burnt the same 
day at his house. In tho latter half of the twelfth century 
these pcilormancos must have become common, for Ktz- 
stophen, in his ‘ Life of Thomas i Bocket’ (about 1182), says 
that tho dramatic spectacles of London, as compared with 
those of ancient Home, wore ‘holier plays.* 
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It has been shown that tlio earliest religious performances 
. „ arose in connection \vith the Church ritual and 

were celebrated within the diurch itself. In 
one of the three plays of Hilarius, ‘ »St, Nicholas,’ 
an actor stands motionless in tho niche usually occupied by 
the saint’s image, thence descends during an internal in the 
service and miraculously intervenes for tho restoration of 
some stolen property that had been entrusted to the saint’s 
care, after which tho statue is restored to its place and the 
service proceeds.' But ‘no English play which has been 
preserved to us contains any marks of its representation by 
clerical actors.’ Tho clergy had called in the aid of an ally 
who became so attractive and powerful that ho had to be 
expelled. The scene of action w*as shifted to the outside of 
the church, where a stage in tiers was erected, the uppermost, 
level with the church doors, representing Heaven and 
Paradise, tho second Earth, the lowest Hell, whence fiends 
sometimes issued and passed through the crowd of spectator's. 
'Then a further shifting of scene to some green or other 
open space was necessitated by the desecration of the graves 
in the churchyard, trampled over by the mass of spectators. 
Naturally the Church began to view udth less favour its 
quondam ally, breaking through the strait gate into the 
broad road of I'cligious dissipation. The ecclesiastical feeling 
is expressed by William of Waddington in his ‘ Manuel des 
Pechiez,’ in a passage thus rendered by Eobert of Bourne in 
his ‘ Handlyng Synne ’ : — 

‘ Hyt ys forbodc hym yn the dcorc 
Mimclcs for to make or sc; 

For mimclcs, jyf you begynno, 

Hyt ys a gaderynt, a ^glit of synne. 

He may yn the Cherche, thuigh thys resun, 

PIcy tlio resurrccyun ; 

That is to £cyc, how god ros, 

God and man yn myght and los (praise), 

, To make men be yn belcvo code, 

That he ros with flesshe and blode ; 

And he may pleye Avithonfyn plyght (danger) 

How god was bore yn thole nygh^ 

To make men to bclevo stedfastly 
That ho lyght yn tho vyigyno Maiy. 

5yf thou do hyt in weyys or grenys 
A ^ht of s3mno truly hyt semys.’ 
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Further developments quickly followed on the release 
from ecclesiastical control. As eai-ly as 1233 
^ “ ^the parish clerks of London had organised 
themselves into a harmonic guild, and the popularity of 
'Miracles’ led them to add acting to the entertainments 
which they Wei’S prepared to provide. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the opposition of the Chureh would have led to 
the suppression of these pla 3 rs had not the Council of Yienne 
in 1311 revived the feast of Corpus Christi, which had been 
instituted in 1264 by Urban IV. in honour of the conse- 
crated Host. This festival, falling usually in June, was 
observed by the trade guilds as a public holiday ; hence the 
favourite form of popular entertainment was soon added to 
the religious procession, and eclipsed it in public favour. 
As the number of guilds desirous of taking part in these 
performances increased, the Christmas and Easter scenes, 
which had ori^ally been the nucleus of the whole, wero 
expanded in both directions until a complete cycle of plays 
was formed, starting from the Creation and E^all of Man, 
embracing certain Old Testament episodes >vith a special 
bearing on the gospel narrative, tracing in detail the 
principal events in the Redeemer’s life, and rounding off 
the whole with the Judgment. Four such cycles have come 
down to us, called respectively the York, Towneley, Chester, 
and Coventry plays. 

The York cycle, which numbers forty-eight plays, dates 
, from the middle of the fourteenth century. It 

eYork nys. interest to name some of .the guilds, 

with the titles of the iilays they had severally to enact : — 
1. Barkers — ‘ The Creation. FaU of Lucifer.’ 2. Plastet'crs 
— ‘ The Creation to the Fifth Day.’ 3. Cardmakei'a — ‘God 
creates Adam and Eve.’ 4. Ftillers — ‘ Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden.’ 5. Coopers — ‘ Man’s Disobedience and Fall.’ 
6. Armourers — ‘Adam and Eve driven from Eden.’ 7. Glovers 
— * Sacrificium Cayme et Abell.’ 8. Shipm'ights — * Building 
of the Ark.’ 9. Fishers and Mariners — ‘Noah and the 
Flood.’ 10. * Farcimynera’ and Bookbinders — ‘Abraham’s 
Sacrifice.’ 11. Hosiers — ‘ The Isi-aelites in Egypt, the Ten 
Plagues, and Passage of the Red Sea.’ 12. Spicers — ‘ An- 
nunciation and visit of Elv-nbetb tp Mary.’ And so on. 
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From aljowt the same period dates tlio cycle of Wakefield 
ohoTowaeiey <»r Towneley plays, go called from the manu- 
rjays. script haring long been in the possession of the 
Towneley family. They are only thirty-two in niunber, 
and five of them aro almost identicU with five in tho Tork 
cyde. Their distinguishing feature is the prominence given 
to the comic and realistic element, which is one o’f'the 
modes, as we shall see, in which further dramatic develop^ 
ment was possible. For example, tho scene of the visit- 6 f 
the shepherds to Bethlehem is preceded by a farcical 
episode, wherein a certain Mak steals a sheep and passes it 
oil as a baby to which bis wife Gyll has lately given birth. 
‘ The shephci-ds search the house, Gyll upbraiding them and 
keeping them away from the cmdle. They find nothing 
and take their leave, rather ashDmodl3\ As they go a 
thought strikes one of them;’ they had given nothing tS 
the child. Tho fraud is thus discovei-ed, but in the midst of 
the scono that ensues, in which Mak and his wife still 
insist that tho sheep is their child, an angel appears singing 
‘ Gloria in excelsis,' and attention is diverted from Mak’s 
baby. 

Tho Chester plays,^ only twent3'-five in number, were 
acted at Whitsuntide instead of Coi-pus Obristi. 
t otcy C 9 . characteristic is that in them, more 

than in tho other C3’’cles, ‘a real effort was made to servo 
the roli^ous object to which all Miracle plays were os- 
tensibty directeeV In tho so-called Ooventi’y cycle, which 
consists of fort3’'tu'o pla3-s, performed (as appears from the 
prologue) h3* a company of strolling pla3'ors, and which is 
only connected with Coventry by a doubtful tradition, * the 
didactic speeches elsewhere assigned to a "Doctor” or 
"Expositor” ai-e delivered by an allegorical pei-sonage 
called Coutcraplacio. Death is personified, and a pla}* on 
the Salutation is prefaced by a long piuloguo in heaven, in 
which the speakers are (besides Deus Pater and Dens Filins) 
Veritas, Misericordia, Justitia, and Pax. Tliis tendency 
towards tho personification of abstract ideas is a mark of 
lato date in tho histoiy of the Mh-aclo play, and helps to 
link this cycle to the earlier Moralities,’ ® 

* See p, 101, ’ rollart’s * Eoglisb JUrado War',' !’• santiv. 
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These cycles continued to be played till the close of the 
Mode of sixteenth century. The last performance of 
Kcprescntniion.the York plays was in 1679. Archdeacon 
Rogers saw the Chester plays performed in 1594, and has 
left an account of. the method of representation which 
(notwithstanding the ambiguity in his use of the word 
‘ pageant') brings the whole scene before us vividly enough. 
‘ Every company had his pageant, or part, which pageants 
were a high scaffold with two rooms, a higher and a lower, 
upon four wheels. In the lower they appareled themselves, 
and in the higher room they played, being all open on the 
top, that all beholders might hear and see them. The 
places where they played them was in every street. They 
began first at the Abbey gates, and when the first pageant 
was pla 3 ’ed it was wheeled to the BUgh Cross before the 
mayor, and so to every sti’cet ; and so every street had a 
pageant playing before them at one time, till all the 
pageants for the day appointed were played : and when one 
pageant was near ended, word was brought from street to 
street, that so they might come in place thereof exceedmg 
orderly, and all the streets have their pageants afore them 
all at one time playing together j to see which plays was 
great resort, and also scaffolds and stages made in tho 
streets in those places where they determined to play their 
pageants.’ 

It is a far cry from the ‘ Miracles ’ to the Shakespearian 
•Miradca’ nnd 7®^ 1^® "would be blind indeed who should 

tho Later fail to seo the indebtedness of the latter to its 
Drama, grudo forerunners. ‘ Confined within strict 
. limits,’ says Courthope, ‘by then- religious origin and 
symbolical purpose, they nevertheless prepai-ed the way for 
a larger dramatic development; in the first place, by 
spreading a taste W theatrical exliibitions among the 
people ; in the second place, by furnishing opportunities, in 
many of the Scriptural scenes, for the toect imitation of 
human nature ; and in the third place, by importing into 
the representations foreign materials and charactei-s, which 
led to the invention of plots beyond the range of Scripture 
history.’ ‘ These early dramatists, too, furnished the hints 
for all the nameless generic characters, which figure so 
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prominentiy in Shakespeare's plays. His First and Second 
Citizens, Carriers, Gentlemen, and Soldiers hare all of them 
prototypes in the pageants of the craftsmen ; and from the 
familiar talk by which the actors helped the townsfolk to 
realise the Sciipture nann.tive was generalised the style 
made classical in the mouths of Bottom, Dogberry, and 
Falstaff.’ Kor is this ‘all. The pathetic situations of the 
‘ Mu'acles ' in the scene between Abraham and Isaac and in 
the story of Christ ; the grotesquely comic element in the 
character of Lucifer, developing later into the down; the 
melodramatic chameter of the bombastic Herod; the 
pastoral element in the scene of the annunciation to the 
shepherds: none of these can have failed to influence 
the later history of the drama. 

‘ The Morality Play does not represent a transition from 
the miracle-play to the true drama,’ says Henry 
•MoiaiiUfls. jt; ^vouW bo equally true to say that 

the chrysalis does not represent a transition from the grub 
to the butterfly. We have seen the introduction of alle- 
gorical characters, under the influence of the prevailing 
fashion, into the Coventry ‘ Miracles.’ The next step was 
the creation of a class of plays (or better works) in which 
allegorical aletractions have the field all to themselves. 
The earliest of these are the ‘Pride of Life' and the 
‘Castle of Persererance,’ both belonging to the fifteenth 
centuiy. The latter traces the history of Humanus Genus 
from birth to the Day of Judgment. In general interest 
and dinmatic power they fall far below the ‘ Mirades.’ But 
whereas the latter were confined within a groove by the 
Scripture narrative and an unelastic body of dogma, tho 
•writers of ‘Moralities’ wei’e compelled to invent a plot, 
and to compensate for the uninterasting natm’e of their 
dramatis personae by ingenuity of constniction. Their very 
weakness proved a source of dramatic strength. Every 
adventitious aid possible was called in to overcome the 
tedium inseparable from the antics of allegorical lay figures 
dramatised into some semblance of life. Scene-painting 
received moi-e attention and dramatic ‘properties’ were 
freely introduced. Instead of tho old rigid series of some- 
what disconnected pageants, the incidents of the play told 
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into tho career of a central allegorical personage or hero, 
and thus a distinct advance was made towaids unity of 
construction. Moreover, in tho attempt strongly to in- 
dividualise tho allegorical chai*actors, with a view to 
arou.sing greater interest in them, the playwrights wore led 
to depict real characters with moral nicknames. Finally, 
by tho gradual substitution for xdrtucs and vices of actual 
liistorical or contemporaneous people, who woi’O good illus- 
trations of particular virtues and vices, there came to bo 
producetl some old plays, tragediac, histories, and comodic.s, 
still una(Tecte<l by imitation of clasncnl models, from 
which tho allcgonc.ll personages had been nearly excluded. 
Tims we seo that tho ‘ l^roiality ' proved a w.iy of escape for 
tho infant drama from the noccs.snry limitations of the 
‘ Miracle.’ 

It is not to Ihj woJiderod at that our early liteinturo 
Aiiaiinnsio abouiuls with allu.sions to thc.so cnulo popular 
•Miracicf.’etc. (tcftnijis, Absoloii, in tho ‘ ^Miller’s Tale,’ himself 
a parish clerk, 

* Porntynic, to sbewe his ligbtnc.c'?© and mnistryc, 

Ho pleyctli Ilcrodcs on a scadold bye.* 

Shakespearo has several references to them, as when 
Hamlet, in his address to tho playor.s, speaks of ‘ o’erdoing 
Termagant’ (an imaginaiy god of tho Mahometans, and a 
violent character in some of tho old plays) and ‘ out-horoding 
31011 x 1 .’ And again in ‘ IJonry V.’ he mentions ‘ this 
I’oaring devil i’ .the old play, that oveiy ono may pare his 
nails with a wooden dagger.’ Tho dovil was a slock 
character in the * Miracles,' and was borrowed from thorn 
for tho ‘ Moralities,’ in which latter lie had, us an attendant, 
Vice,* tho established buffoon, and in some ways tho most 
important character. 

As an illustration of tho works dealt with in this chapter, 
wo have selected tho following chnrnctcii.stic passage from 
tho ninth play in tho York Mysteries: ' Tha Fishers 
and Mariners — ^Noah and his wife, the Flood and its 
waning.’ 


> 8n> > lUolinia III.,' III. I. S3. 
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‘ Scene TL.~N'mh'» home, let son enters, 

1 fit. "Wlieio nrc yc, modir mync ? 

Come to my fadir sonc. 

Likor. What sais Ihou f sonc ? 

1 Jil. Modcr, oertcyno 

My ffadir thynkia to flitte full forre. 

He biddis you haste with al youro mayno 
Unto hym, that no thyng you marre. 

Uxor. I good sonc, hy the faste agaync, 

And telle hym I wol c6me no narro (nearer). 

1 Jlins. Dame, 1 woldc do youro biddyng fayne, 

But yow bus (behoves) wende, els beso it wnrro (worse). 
Uxor. Werre I that wolde I witte. 

Wo bowrdo (jest) al wrange, I wono. 
1 Jiliiis. Modir, I saic you yilte, 

My ffadir is bowne (ready) to flitte. 

Uxor. Now, certis, I sail nonst sitto, 

Or (ere) I so what ho mcnc. 

Scene HI. — 27io Arh, as hrforo. 

1 fiUvs.' Tadir, 1 have done nowe ns yc comaundc. 

My modir comes to you this dnyo. 

Koo' Scho is welcome, I wele warrandc. 

This worldo sail sonc bo waste awayo. [IFt/c comes f» 
Uxor, Whor arte thou Noyo ? 

Noe. Loo I here at hande, 

Como hodir faste, dame, I the pmya 
Uxor. Trowes thou that I wol love the hanlc landc, 

And tonmc up here on touie derayo (confusion) ? 

Nay, Noye, I am noujt bowne 

to fondc (go) nowe over there ffollis (those hills) ; 
Doo bames, goo we and trusso '(make ready) to townc. 
Noe, Nay, certis, sothly than mon (must) yc drowno. 

Uxor. In faythc thou were als goodc come downe. 

And go do som what cllis, 

Noe. Dame, fowrfy dayes ore ncrhnnd past 
And gone sen it bc-gan to rnyno ; 

On lyffe sallc noman longer lastc 

Bot we nllnnc, is nought to layno (conceal). 

Uxor. Now Noye, in faythc the founcs (growest silly) full faste, 
This fare (proceeding) nille I no Icngcr frayno (inquire 
into), 

Thou arte ncre woode (mad), I am agaste, 

Fare-wclc, I sville go home agaync. 

Noc. 0 1 woman, arte thou woode ? . 

Of my woikis thou not woltc, 

AH that has ban (bone) or bloodo 

Sallc be overe flowed with the floodc. [Df/aias her. 
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Uxor In faitlic, the •were als goode 

to late mo go my galte (way). 

Wc owtc I herrowe I 

Noe. What now I 3)1101 cliccre ? 

Uxor, J wille no narro for no kynncs (kind oQ nctle. 

Noe, Hi’lpol my sonncstoholdcherheie, 

For tillc (to) her harmcs she takes no hccdo. 

2Jlliui. Beis mery, modir, and mcndo youre chore, 

Tins worlde beis drowned with-onten dredc. 

Uxor. Allas I that I this lore shuld lore. 

Nor. Thon spillcs'ns allc, illo myght thou speedo t 
3 flivt. Dcro modir, wonne (remain) with us, 

... . thcr shal no-thyng you grove. . 

Uxor, Nay, nedlyngis (needs) home me bus, 

For I have tolls (tools) to trussc. 

‘ Noe. Woman, why dois thou thus, 

To make us m(?re myscheve 1 

Uxor, Noyo, thou myght have Icteyn (let) me wete (know), 

Erly and late thou wentc ther outto, - • ■ 

1mA ay at. ticme Vtion tele mo syttc, 

To loke that nowhere were wolo aboutto. 

Aofl. Dame, thou holde me exensed ot itt, 

• It was goddis ^villc with-owten doutte. 

^ Uxor , 3Vhat7 wenys thou so for to go qwittc 7 

bo ™y trouthe, thou getis a clowte. ^Striltee him. 
A 00. I pray the, dame, bo slille. 

,, _ , ,, Thus god woldo lia^c it wrought. 

Uxor. Thow shuldc have witto ray -wille, 

Tf I wolde sente ther tillc (assent thereto), 

And Noyc, for that same skylle (reason), 

this bargan (strife) sail be bought. 
Nowe at firste I fynde and fccle 
Wher thou hast to the forest soght, 

^ou shuld have tolde me for oure socle (happiness) 

Whan we were to slykc borganc broght* 



- OHAPTEE VIIL 

fiUBVE? OF TUB TBABS 1500 TO 1579 A.l>. 

Befobb dealing separately with the poetiy, the prose, and 
ModieTni the drama that preceded and led up to the 
nndModom. golden, age of Shakespeare, it may be useful to 
take a general survey of the literature of the sixteenth 
century os far as the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. Our lost 
halting-place was the middle of the fourteenth century ; the 
changes that have taken place in the meantime, in many 
phases of the national lite, are stupendous. There is no 
general agieement os to the point where medieval passes 
into model'll ; even Chaucer is medieval to somo and modern 
to others. But at the very latest in the first half of the 
sixteenth century we leave the middle ages behind and 
enter upon the modem period. Pythe year 1500 all the 

influences t hat moulded and fasbinned the magnificent epoch 

with whi c h the century closed, were play ing upon 
literatureT althouch some of them are faint and almost. - 
mdistingnislmblo . '/ TPrinti ng-is in ita yi porons youth.; the 
• Eenais^U flft ia hunting iipnn nur shorPH a nd thivaten ing 

g -time to overwhelm -US with a Hood of indiscrimmatfi 

classi cism; Englishmen Imvo alread y. been fa-avelling <o 
Italy-fmt-th fl saka of the new learning , and will soon bring 
liome thence the influence of a modern literature that is 
^o compete Avith that of the ancient classics themselves. 
Translations from the classics have already begun to be 
,,madej together with translations from modem languages 
they will increase in number with the passing years of the 
century. The Bible Avill soon require to be translated anew, 
*and the right men will be found to do it. The Beformation 
'is imm^ent.^ ^ Momentous social and political changes 

^•’^Bavonarola iras hnoscA ontl Immt 5 b 15981 

. . 191 < , 
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have heen taking place -with the growth of the powei* of the 
people, especially of the middle and merchant classes. A stir- 
Tin g spii-if; of adventure, discovei^and invention is abroad*; 
^e names of Colnmbus, Cabot, Vasro de Gamo are all 
associated with the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

In language Hawes i fj mnr^ modern th an Chaucer : in 
1100 iriij suhiirt. spirit, and treatment Chajic Ar is mnrR 
■ modem^an Hawes. In these latter regards 
it may plausibly he maintained that the first half of the 
sixteenth century links medieval to modem English litera- 
ture, for we enter it with Hawes and we quit it with 
Surrey, spending much of the time on our wa y with Mofr. 
These three names are here mentioned as seeming to be 
typical of the bulk of the writings of this age : Hawes is 
taken as the noet who stands on jtbo bithermost verge o f 
the middle ages^ a nd is scarcely affected by the striving for 
a wider and higher culture which characterises his younger 
contempoi’aries ; More is the central figure, of . the New 
Learning before the Reformation and ^ the fierce con - 
troversial literat ure^e i^ndered by tho politino-reli ginns 
strife of Heniy VIIL’s reign; Wvatt anct_ Suirew-grre 

us the poptift firs t-^raiitfi-nf T?PTinig«;nnpp The date 

chosen for the later limit of the period dealt -with in this 
chapter is that of the publication o f Soenser’s ‘ Shepherd’s 
Calendar*; for this, as we look bac^j^ems to be the firrt ^ 
juunri tokable anno^ceme nt of the tact that that glorious 
*0156 'ig~7n!tr~ litCT atme Uh icn we t erm ".Elizabethan* bas *^ 
beguiL r- in tnese earher years of~Eli 2 abetb*s reign we are^ 
as in the previous half-century, still in a time of training, - 
a time of preparation rather than one of great perform-- 
ance ; but the careful preparatory exercises are now ap- < 
preaching more nearly the standard of fine composition, ^ 
and the years of diligent training are making it possible for 
the next generation to enter upon an inheritance of literary . 
culture which their fathers and grandfathers had toiled ' 
assiduously and painfully to amass. 

In order to make our outlook from theyear 1500 a.d. as 
A Glance Comprehensive and useful as possible, it is 

Backward, necessary to take a rapid glance over the 
fiftoPuiJi rputury from our present standpoint — Since 
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England first began to have a Kteratni’e, down to the, 
present day, there has hai'dly been a century more barren 
of work of litemry merit than that which lies between 
Chaucer and Langland at the one extreme, and the spread 
of printing and the dawn of a revived intei'est in letters at 
the otlier./ o The Wars of the Roses have often been held too 
largely r e,gpnnRnila--fQ c this r^ult. instead of bein^ 
Ab^vbed iii the contemplation of these dreadful struggles,’ 
says a recent TOitor, * holding its breath at the sight of the 
■slaughter, the nation paid very little attention to them, and 
regarded these doings in the light of res inter altos 
acta.' ^ ^-Tlmt pn genina nt n. high kinil n.ppen.rgJn-ltinglaild 
duiiug the whole cent.ui-y in n— fnrf, ■^ybieb can only bo . 
accep ted— and-^ot-o xplnined . Similarly, wo cannot hope 
^nlly to undeistand why in the latter half of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign we have a whole company of men to each 
of w'hom we can without exaggeration give the name of 
genius, though we can trace during the preceding age 
influences and events wliich, if they were not necessary to 
produce the later Elizabethan literature, were nt least in- 
strumental in determining the form which it should take. 

‘ Poeti'y, above aU,’ says Carlyle, * we should have known 
long ago, is ono of those mysterious things whose origin 
and developments can never be what we call explain^ ; 
often it seems to us like the wind, blowing where it lists, 
coming and departing with little or no regard to any the 
most cunning theoiy tliat has yet been devised for it.* But 
even if this Ira so, it may be well to remind the student that 
tho shape and condition of the instrument, the way in 
pvhich it is strung, and its mechanical efliciency, -will have 
a good deal to do mth the music it yields when swept by 
the wind. The mechanical condition of the instruments, if 
wo may be permitted to continue the metaphor, was poor 
in the middle part of the fifteenth century, the result, pot 
of inferior models, birt of cai-eless workm^anship, fe^le 
taste, the restricted demand for literary ware, and, above 
all, of the immense and (at the time) ill-understood changes 

' ‘ In the coune of an osnmination I>eanng on tbonSan^ of doonments, Thoiold'. 
Rogora fonnd bnt tno oUtulons to tbe clrU niiTB, Tbo dnmUon of theso wars mnst 
not, boaidos, bo oxn^mted ; by tiddinc ono poiiod of bostUlUoi to aabtbei it viUj 
bo found tbey liustcu tbicoyenta in nil, — JnssHRAm 
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that were taldng place both in the language and in the 
social and political conditions of the nation ; so that even a 
great arti^, had there been one then, might have lieen 
much hampered thereby. But towards the end of the next 
centUEB-thfiJnstrumonts were i 


the result of fi 


rovinff taste, more knowled 


finished ilmt. rerfor 

^ talent were able to nroduce very pretty mupic- Some of 
the influences which tended to produce thi^etter state of 
things it is our chief concern in this chapter to inquire into. 
Wo have seen that the Chaucerian tradition passed into 
Tho Scotch Scotland •with James I. (died 1437). There, 
after Ijdng dormant for a while, it produced, 
about the close of tho centur}^ n group of poets who were 
not unworthy of the master. Thei-e was sufficient interval 
between James I. and Henrj'son, the fii-st of tho gi’oup, to 
jastify us in taking tho latter out of his century and( 
placing him, uath Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndesay, in tho 
next chapter. Dunbar ^ and Douglas (the wi 
fall ontirelv after loUU A.D.)_dispute with 


im to be the createstnoet between UJiaucer and Spenser 


irect Chauccnan succession in Scotland! 


ver much of the work of Lyn 


oet of a hish order, is 




ments of his lifetime. 

Of prose during the fifteenth century nothing more need 
bo said hero, because that age produced none 
which had a marked influence on tho litemture 
of the period wo aro now dealing with. jpEofessor- Ker. it 
is true, takes a different view. * Tn ns a ganeral 

rosress was made in a direct and con 






he method of Ariosto and .Spenser, of 



' * On the whole the moet consldcrablo poet of onr inland in tho intcnnl 'botwcon 
Cbancor and Spen&or,'— Niciiol, Bat Conrtbope considers Douglas ' on the whole 
a more important ilguro for the historian of laxitiy.' 
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were Clmucor and Malory. It is impossible to draw any 
dividing line. There was no Protestant schism in litera- 
tiu*o. One cannot soparivlo the “ Morto D’Arthur " from the 
old romances on the cue hand, nor from the Plizabothans 
on the other, Malory is succeeded by Lord Berners with 
his “ Froissai’t " and his “ Htton of Bordeaux,*' and Ijord 


Berners is a link with Thomas North, “ Euphues,” and Sir 
Philip Sidney. Clnmimorable cla ssical and foreign in 
jflnences went to make the new woi 


■Bormes 


This argument suffers, from beiugjjYerstated.: the one prose 
writer mentioned between 1470 (Malory) and 1579 (North 
and ‘Euphues’) is Lord Berners, who was a tran slatoi 
mirelv and sinmlv. and who is not typical o 


between 1500 and lav 


such men as Sir Thomas Eh'ot and Ascha m. to w hom irreut 




Jiobbling along on English stilts. That tide had to bo 
flriven back into its proper channel beforo such prose ns 
Hooker’s and Bacon’s was possible. 

Three events towards the close of the comparatively 
sterile fifteenth century give us pause for n moment or two. 
Tn 147fi DnYitjin .cnf— Ii^p n prinMnir-p wco at WostminstfllLL- 


d: in 1492 




new world it w as, in fact, that each of those pioneers brought 
us in contact -vvith. On the Work of the sailor there is no 


need to dwell long here ; the discoveries of new lands and 
the hope of discoveries yet to be made turned the thoughts 
of men to larger views of the physical univei-se, and brought 
into English life and letters that spirit of adventure that 
begins to stir irith the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and breathes through many of the best (and not only the 
best) works of ' the spacious times of great Elizabeth.’ 

The printer’s craft was opportunely intiniducod at sucli 
Priniiue. ^ ready when literature and 

learning could best j)rofit by it. C'axton had 
learnt and exei-cised Ins craft in Bruges, where he had long 
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dwelt. It wfts in Bruges that ho produced his first twc 
boolcs, tho *-T?eftuvoH nf ^hn l liRtnries of Trny ,* of which h( 
said, ‘ I have learned to ordain this hook in print at 1113 
great charge and expense’; ami tho * Ganio and Play oi 
the Clicss .’ which * I did do set in imprint/ Tho ‘ Bccuyell 
■ivnR tho fir^t^ of many romances nncl tales of chivalry 


am 

nturc. .such as tho ‘i^lorto DaHhiir* and ‘ Oodfrev ol 
Botilopne.' with wliiclt lie providetl tho English y»hlic 
Other 13'piciil productions of tho early press aro didacti< 
works like l.ord lliversaS ‘Diets and Sn3'ings of the 
PliilncApltovf^ * (n uicdioval stoiios of tlic sain ts 

such ns the * Golden L^end / and the ;>opnlnr talt.- 
(Irnnslntcd from the Dutch) of ‘ Ro ^-nard tho Box .’ So, 
far. it was largely a literature of translatio n and ^tnpilation , ., 
and is important ns having stimulated a considorahln amnnufc i 
o f literary activity and n^inving hoon i uhtrumcntal in 


helping to substitute English for Latin ns a proso medium ; 
for the print! ng-prc.ss, ni)pcaling to a wider public than tho 
sciibo had done, looked at once for iks chief support (ns it 
has done ever since) to tho semi-educated — to those who 
had little inoio learning than cnnblotl them to rend tlio 
vernacular. Another largo class of publications whic h 
issued from Caxlon's press consisted of editions of tho older* 
poets, of Glumccr, of Gowe r, and of Lydgat e, and of old, 
chronic les ; and (he.se, too, stimulated literar)^ composition. 
Lvdgnto esnccinllv was cIo.soly imitated, iiotablvb}^ Rtephnn 
Jlawea in Hen ry YU. *8 reign, and by tho nroioctoi-s of tho 
' * Alirror for Slngihirato-s’ in Tho chronicles Oaxlon 

printed were cnlaigol ami continiied l)3r IClizabolhan 
compilei-s, and largely drawn on for mnlerinl by Elizabethan 
playwrights and poets. Yet the da3's of medieval poetry and 
prose were numbered, and it is ciuious that tho man Avho 
first employed tho means which have since been so powoiful 
in tho spread and development of modern litemture should 
have been destined to uso them merely for tho last days of 
tho old order. 

J Chis old order was slowly yielding plnco to the now ,- 

Olio Now lielped to its ond by tho now models of stylo 

Kearuing, ^ Subjects that tho classical scholai'S 

wore bolding iip to admiration. Even more important 

z. 9 
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perhaps/ than the admilurer ahd the printer in cehneeUwi' 
with the eErly seed-time of the English Benaissance is the* 
scholar. Let us for a moment watcli his prdcccdihgs 
Under the early Tudors. .Grocyn bad learned his Greek at 
Flnrenre. the homo of dassiTOl culture in the lifteentb 
eenturvr whpn Igtiei-cd Greeks, wandering from their 
decaying fatherlnnd. found its literature fitlv^crishcd at 
lihe of tho Medici, and of many another Jtnlinn 

prin ce. The taking of Constantinoplo by tho Turks (1463) 
oiove forth fixish bands of Gi-ceks to thoir brothers in cxilo 
in Italy. Tliat country had produced no fine nntivo 
literature in tho fifteenth century, belying, like England, 
tho mngnideent promise of tho fourteenth ; but in learning 
and culture it was far in advance of us. When Grocyn 
returned to England, he found a few Englishmen ready to 
learn from him, and a few more who, imitating his ' 
example, sought cultuie in Italy itself; so that l^efore tho 
end of the fifteenth century the intellect of a young man 
such as. More might possibly nourish itself on Greek 
philosophy and Greek jroetry, instead of starving on tho 
arid productions of tho Schoolmen, or tho watery ollusions 
of the imitators of Lydgate, ns must have been tho case a 
decade or two earlier. The influence of tho small knot of 
English scholars, whom we find in the eoi'ly part of tho 
sixteenth century, is of far more importance than the direct 
insti-uction they gave, for tho higher standards of style and 
form they spread abroad Would, of course, afTect many a 
man who knew * little Latin and less G reek.* The spread 
ofJi be New Learning in He nry YII.*s reign~mav not have, 
been very rapid, buF'thBr enthu siasm among those wlm 
pureniiH was Erasmus. Who flrsc visited England 

in 1497, s peaks in terms of high admiration of Gxfnrd^ a nd 
declares that tliei^, such was the state of * erudition, not of- 
a vulgar and oi'dinary kind, but recondite, accurate, ancient, 
both Jjgtin and Greek, that you would not seek anything 
i n. Italy but the pleasure ot travelling .* JNo doubt, as 
Hallam pomts olit. the prais6 is exaggerated . (the lettei’ 
is addressed to an EngUsbman), but tne great scholars 
>appj: fiCiation_of the ardour for Btudy!hB~ ftu^ m 
is evident, and he himself was induced to comb to -teach 
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at Oainbl'idge in 1510. Tim actual number of clnssienl 
scholars increases steadily throughout the reign of 
Henry VIII.— a young and cultui’ed king, from whom 
learning might hope much — and wo get some idea of the 
zeal among the noble and the wealthy for the Hew 
Learning from the number of schools and colleges founded 
during llenry VIH.'s and Edward VI.'s reigns ; but the 
best proofs of its influence aro to bo found in the books of 
the nge.’ 

It scoincd at one ti me ns if the fierce political and sodnl 

>anied 




AMi)TQftira¥;i 




_ case. On the contrniy, the immense stilnnlus given to the 
'mtclloctual nctinty of England by the revival of the stud}' 
of the cla.ssics and by renewed contact with Italy, as well 
ns by the knowledge spread abroad of the discoveries of new 
worlds, was aided rather than hindered by the keen struggles 
of the Reformation. The scholai*. it is true, would still 
write Ilia bnnlr fnv fhft TT.iimnpnn cultured Public in Latin 


;’)j but ho woxud not disdain to use 
to nddressabmro Enclish audience. 




( cxcmnlificd in ]\Ioro and Tvndnle’s controvOisv l ; moreover . 

* * Wci liave the IiniD^ing tMtlii'OTij- of nni«miiB llml ncUhci riiiDc6 not Ocnnnfay 
ctood so bigb about tbis iicnod [1020 30] bs EogInmU 1bnl coiiDtp,,be so 
dJvant poni Italy. fltnnJg pert to It in the ciitcem of the learpLil. [Abo'ut 1620] w o 
'l'i(u [.itWuco a not rcr^ tianii number oi i<cijoua j-oz^coslnga comretebt iicquaiutnnco 
«rltb Oreeb. . . . Encb ucro Oiorm. tlip pjtriaicb of EnclUb Jcotnlag, nbo died 
In 1519 ; LInaci e. iihoso tran^Ertttnrbf Gjlcn, fiisl printed Ifa 152], is one of tbo fev' 
In that ago that esutpe censun for Inolegonco or Incorrcotcca ; [Willnnil Latimer, 
lieloTcd and .idmitel by bis ftiendu, but of \ibom wo have, no memorial m any 
writings of bis own t jloto . bnonn os a Greek tebolar \v Dplt!inm& of some motil ; 
Lilly , ma<itor of St. Fanl's School, who bad nequiitd Grew at Bhodee, but whoso 
renutatioD is better presen ed by tbo [Latin] Grammor that bedrs bis name [m 
wbicb, bonercr, ho was assisted by Erasmus and Colot]; Lwh^c^t who is said to 
have learned from Lilly, and who tauctat some time at Oxford ; mebanl Cmk o [a 
[inpil of Grocyn, who taught Greek from I91i-I8 nt Leipzig, and subscqiiontlT at 



three languages': l*<ico and .TimatfllL both men well known in the biatoiyof thora 
limes; 1^ and Stokcsloy , ‘ afterwards bishops, tbo former of whom pnbliBbod 
Annotations on tbo Greek Testament of Etasnius.ln 1520; and Gnxdinor, T vnda le. 
. . . and a few more' (UaUani). [Tbo woida in sanaro bmoko'ls.aro cbnadnCiUraa 




vig.iJOifli paB SniStb faftorwardg koightodi 'wbon iccrotnry ofstateto Ehat}etb)i tvbo 
Dceamo OrcoK ieomrer ai Cambrid^ In 1633, obd introduced a now stylo of pro- 
nunciation ; an d John Cheko faftorwai^ knaglitedS. who succeeded Smith, and was 
tbo first Bc^ufi x^tcesoroi urook (1640), -A^bjim-W tis one of bis most difitingai^od 
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before the close of Henry VlII.’s reign we find a scholar- 
like Acnbnmj fnlloAving JBIj’nt’s examp le, hold- enough in 
write his * ToxQphiIns,*in his own jflngufi^though it is true 
be apolo^es for so doing). 

The Reformation comes into con tarh wi th English 
’ni«~Rnfnnn>itinn litei7itui'e In tliB controvci-sies that it aroused 
nnaEUctaure. translation of the Bible . Some of 

the older scholaiE and friends of letters, such as Store a nd 
TyishBr, were stannch adherents of the old order, but in the 
hands of others, and especially the younger ones, the New 
Learning was a powerful weapon to use against Komanism. 
A vast quantity of vigorous prose and vense is connected 
more or less chrcctly with the reform of abuses in the 
Church ; thus Skelton’s fierce inrcctiro in his own peculiar 
metre is directed against Wolsoy as the all-powerful court- 
cardinal, but in no way against the Churoh, of which the 
satirist is himself a priest ; while Hoy, on the other hand — 
quondam Franciscan friar, and co-worker with tl^mdale in 
his English version of the Bible — attacks both caroinal and 
Church with a vigour and scurrility fully equal to Skelton's, 
though without a tithe of the latter's ability. lyfore, who 
p^^fvpp(^PfHV^ol3e ^»- in ^■ tho -cl lancfJlorehip .and the hatred of 
the reformers, is the ablest of the few mbnlnrl y ■griters ip 
l^glish who uphold the old Uhnrcli against 'Tvndnlo and 
the reformers^ whilst, on the other side. Hugh liatimer’s 
oratory is as remarkable for its form ns its matter: , to him 
imist bft given-thfl credit n F Laving produced some of the 
most masculine prose that is to be found in our langiing e 
brfo rfl-thp InMpr b nlf of Elizabeth's irign. On the whole, 
perhaps, but alwnj's with the remai'kable exception of 
'J^ndaleand Covoi’dale’s tr.nnslniinn'nf Ibn Bihli) (sco p. 177), 
the actual literary value of the bulk of the writing con- 
nected with the Befo rmntinn is hnf-, slight • the Rervicos. 
however, rondered by it to English literature are con- 
siderable. for it force d the au t hor, how ever schol arly , who 
wished ~tu appeal to a natiTO audience, to write in English 
instead ot Jbatin, and thus the first attempts on any 
considerable scale at writing Englisli prose belong to this 
time; we_ghal l not, Innl- fnp li<Pfoi-A- 

form 


ye^ hall not, therefore, Jpok 
0 ]L£reaElsiad lstic nciuevements in the prose works 
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of the period. We must remember that they are mostly, 
* introdiictorv exm^ises.* tlint thc writers \iscd aJo nfliinffa 
3»higli affnrdod fow mndpls wliicli they could wifoly imitfite 

and that as vet they •vrevo unawn.re of the frrandeur of .thal 

1n.n£niago for pi-ose purposes. AVith few exceptions, the 
prose ■writei’S of the fir.s t three gnartora of this centiu^ 
olilier -write as if with difticnlty in a strange tongue. oi 
else pay little or no attention to the language they ose 
^oiigh the l»sf. of tliom endeavour (and oft^ manag eUa 
express tbemselv&s with great clearness . But for the pari 
that rhythm and cadence play in the structure of sentence! 
and the expression of thought we shall generally look ii 
vain — the one notable exception being again the Bible 
There is no escaping from the wonder which the granc 
Bn glish of Tyndnleiind Qoverdale*s translation of the Bibl< 
arouses, asneciallv when it is compared with contemporary 
Transiftiion prose ; the value of their labours JPr om- tlx 
of tiia Biiiio. purely literoty' standpoint it would be difiScull 
to over-estimate, and it must never be forgotten how mud 
the translators of 1611 owed to their version. 

■TTerfl porhaps is tho place for a final word or two or 
_ _ changes in the Enelisli lancuaee.^ T3u 

T 1 i 8 Langungc. .—7 — » — s . ? f i’j 

introduction o f pnofingj Bnya Skeat^ * did VOn 

tniipli tn_y7.r ■tho InngiiAg^ — nnd the result h as beM 

tha t t he lauguasre of the fifteenth century differs l ess 


from that of the nineteenth thap^ the language of the 
fourt^nth from that of the tliirfj»finth? One way in whicl 
it is easy to illustrate this is to obseiwe that, while 
modernising the spelling utterly ruins the metre of Chaucer 
by depriving it of many flectional syllables (espedally those 
Avhich end in c), the modernising of tho spelling of Hawes 
Sun-oy makes no difference to tho meti’e, though here 


or 


and there it will spoil a rime, for the prontmeiation of the 
vowels in tho fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries differs con- 
siderably from that now in use. It must be remembered, 
moreover, in the case of many words we have indulged in 
the tendency to throw the accent further back, so that, for 
example, many words which scan with us as trochees we 


’ The atndont la Toforrsd, tiUka for fuller debiila and for later ebangu, to Alibott'a 
' Shakoapoarlon Giainniar’ and toxt-liooka dealing iritb the history of the langnage. 
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shall find in the writei-s of this age as iambs, Btndnnf^u, 
■will observe also that, while Paxton had continued the, 
"^airgement of our vocabtda^ chiefly fi-ooTyrench soured 
the Wrowing of new words directly from Latin and Greek . 
is coincident wita the naa and progress of the j evival -of 
l^rning JI 

The KTaw Turning a nd the Reformation seem to_f orm a 
wnriTPn«>,rv_o fS Qrt of ImiTiBr in TSngland bet-ween medieval 
tho nenais^e . j modern literature; thajzarsanfJEB^aliL&iEd 
Surrey (ivritten in the latter part of Hemy VIII.’s reign, 
)>ut not published till the year before Elizabeth’s accession) 
stands dearly at the head of the new poetry. The form 
especially of these is more remarkable than the matter : to 
Italy they went for tiieir models, and they implanted on 
English soil the sonnet and the blank verse line, besides 
ynmfl w nrft. ft-i rotic metres •\yhich have hardly become 
naturalised ; hence the work of these two poets toni‘ks the 
beginning.nL_-n>bat i s_sometimos called the Second ^ Italian " 
Tnflnenca . JTib ddifinoy of ve rsification, th e, correctn ess 
of mefa e, -which had distinguished Ohauoer, had been 
prooiic^y unknown in England since liis time, till this 
*]Srew Company of Om irtly Makerp/ as Puttenham in his 
Tilrt of Poesy ’called them, learned it again from the same 
land, where Ohaucer liimself had leaimed something. . The 
writere in the earlier half of Elizabeth's reign went on with' 
the lessons that the Italians were teaching, and rendered 
good service to the technical perfecting of versification. 
One poet, however, who belongs to the old rather than to 
the new school, appears in the first yeara of Elizabeth’s 
irngn, and is, indeed, the only poet of genius we have south 
of the Twe^ betireen Chaucer and Spenser. This is 
Sackvil]e.» the -writer of the ‘ Complaint of Buckingham,’ 
iind ‘ilib “Biduction ’ to it, in the * Mirror for Magistrates ’ ; 
but his work, splendid as it is, is of less impoi*tance in the 
history of the development of form than many of the ex- 
periments produced by minor -writers, who, dissatisfied with 
the old and well-read in tho new, were trjing their hands 
at imitation, translation, and adaptation. n 

' Tbo labsl *Farlod ol the FIret Italian loflueoce* i* aometiniee affixed to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 
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^ man whose works nrn not; without literary mex-ita of thoir 
own, occupies an interesting Dlaco in Htoraiw history as 
*^ 000 of the nractisfcrs nnd-pioneers of now forms . With 
f?n5!roifrnt»— f tfitirist. lyrist, translator, plawright. essay ist—^ 

AVO may COnvoiliently-jTfonp flm wnyltH of tlio-mitny-jninny 

,poots nnd translators wlioso abundn.nt noMviiy hnni-s f o sti- 
tnonv to the nnd wldf li of tJi n— 'Ro nniRsn.ncn in 

JUlizalxithan England; in the Ik cellnnios* wo ha^ the 
direct influence of the * Conrtlv ^Ifikcrs,* nnd some of the 
-fira ti-noles of the Eli?.nbothan song-wntci-s; Jn.spor ILoywoocj 
ti nd Pliner may serve ns examples of our cfirlior translators, 
i he one rhyming r<ciioca in Englisli. the other givin|r ns the 
* ^cnpid * ; nnd n s * eclogue * niakcra wo have Tnrbcrvillo and 
Goog O j Ijofoitj Avo coiuo to the 'Acglogue.'?’ of tlio ‘iShephortfs 
Calendar,’ which is itself, avo may do well lo hear in mind, 
a collection of poems lai-gely of the oxpcriinontnl and 
imitatiA"o character. 

■PnekAdllo nnd Ga.«>coigiio haA'o claims on our attention, 

Urnnift »ot ouIa* as nooCs. but also ns dramatists. Tho 
former gave us the first regular t ragedy in our 
language, Avhilo to tho latter aa'o are indebted for what i.s 
probably our first prose comedy ; these are Ijoth on foreign 
models (Sackvillo’s is formed upon Seneca, Gascoigne’s is 
a translation from Ariosto), but, ns avo shall see, aro by no 
means tho less important for that. Tho distinction of 
hoAung written tho first regular ISnglish play belongs to 
Xicholas Udall, Avho'-o rhymed comedy, ‘ Balph Roister 
Doister,’ was produced between 1534. nnd 1541. A few 
general remarks may bo useful here on tho gi*owth of tho 
drama from tho end of tho fifteenth century to tho years 
immediately iweccding those Avhen Peolo and Greene and 
Lyly nnd iMarloAvo Avere preparing tho Avay for Shakespeare. 

As AVO have seen, the earlic.st kinds of dramatic repre- 
sentation in England were AA'hat ni-o known ns ‘jMireclo 
' plays ’ and ‘ Mystery plays,’ Avhicli dealt until legends and 
histori&s of tho saints, or represented scenes and actions 
from tho Bible. They seem to have originated Avith tho 
clergy, and to have been at first acted Avithin tho walls of 
the monastery ; they became so popular, hou-OA'er, that they 
soon passed into tho hands of the laity, but tho Avriting 
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of them remained tor the most part, if nob entirely, in the 
hands of clerics; tliey came to be acted by the guilds of 
certain toTvns, and they survived in England as late as 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is unnecessaiy, in studying the history of the drama 
in the sixteenth century, to pay much further attention to' 
the Miracles and Mysteries, which, as we shall see, are not 
the sole progenitors of the Elizabethan drama, and are 
themselves, as a rule, not of great literary value ; but this 
much of importance at least attaches to them — they 
popularised the desire for dramatic I'epresentation, and 
(especially by the intermingling of the comic element "with 
the tragic) prepared the way for the I'eception of the first 
English popular plaj-s on subjects not connected with the 
Church. But even more important in this req>ect are the 
Morality plays, which first appear in the fifteenth century, 
^d which, gradually changing their character, tend to pass 
into the didactic interlude and other dramatic compositions, 
rather than to die a natural-death. At first nothing more 
than acted allegories, connected with the ‘Miracles’ chiefly 
by their moral puipose and general design, they rapidly 
developed, in the sixteenth centuiy, individuality, not to 
say personality, of chai’aoterisation and realism of dialogue, 
and, during the Beformation struggles, they wera used for 
tljeological and political ends, although still keeping the 
idea of teaching in the forefront. 

We now reach the Interlude, which has a resemblance in 
some respects to the Morality, but differs from it in dealing 
with secular and conuc subjects and in developing a dialogue 
which entitles it to be called, at least in that respect, a 
rudimentary comedy. These Interludes were acted by 
household servants and retainers, and are impoi'tant ns 
developing the custom of a nobleman of wealth hanng a 
band of more or less well-trained actors dependent on him. 
In the latter part of Elizabeth’s I’pign, after the drama 
proper was full-grown, we shall find ^ecifio theatrical 
companies calling themselves the ‘Earl of Leicestei’’s ser- 
vants,’ ‘ the Queen’s players,’ and so on. 

A few words about the Masque will conclude this account 
of the elements of the popular drama.. - The Masque seems 
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to have been in its ori^n merely a spectacle or bit of a 
pageant, mth a certain amount of pantomime added thereto ; 
dancing and concerted movements brought it into something 
like the modern ballet, and then the addition of songs and 
dialogue gave it sometimes a dramatic-operatic character.^ 

We are now in a poation to consider to some extent the 
rise of the English drama, for none of the classes of plays 
hitherto considered have a higher rank than that of our 
drama’s forerunners. We might roughly classify the early 

Elizab ethan dra ma under three h^dmgs— viz., ( a), the 

p op\ila r drama, (/3)_the.Xatin.„and„(,Y)_the Italian. In 
many (if not in all) of the works of the later Elizabethans 
we shall find all these elements blended, as we shall to a less 
extent in some of the earlier ones ; here, however, we may 
consider them separately. 

(o) The popular diama continues the varieties already' 
enumerated — viz., the Mystery and the Miracle, acted down 
to the very close of our period, the Morality and the 
Interlude j and develops from the two latter the rough 
farce and the chronicle play, partaking of the nature of 
them both. The later Elizabethan drama owes much to it, 
notably not a little of the form of the history-play and of 
the clownage and humorous foolery of the comedy. 

(fi) The Latin drama, during the early period we deal 
with hei'e, may conveniently be studied in connection with 
Udall and with Sackville. In tragedy the mn delJs Seneca f 
i p comedy, Plautus and Tere nce. Plautus and Terence 

' Theso reninr^s npply only to the dnmin ns far as Uio dnto O^TtO to nbich tills 
chapter extends. A few } ears later we shall find Shakespeare's ' Midsnniiner Night's 
Dream,’ a heantiful example of the lyric drama, hating many points of resemblance 
with the jiootical nuisqne, while Later on, in 'Henr}’ Vlll.’ and ‘The Qcmiicst,' 
masques of different kinds are introduced. The poetical innsqncs in the tint imrt of 
the soTenteenth ecntnry, such ns those of Den Jonsou and ^iilton, do not concern 
ns hero, 

* The following remarks on the plays of Seneca the tiagedkin (who is gcnemlly 
identiGod with Seneca the philosopher, a.s. 3 — OG) may be useful to the student : 

' There are eight complete tragedies and one praetextn, the “ Octavia," which is 
cencraliy supposed to bo by a later hand, as well ns considerahle fragments from the 
‘‘ Thebals” and " Fboenissae." Tho subjects are all from the well-wom repository 
of Greek legend, and are mostly drawn from Eunpidcs. The titles of '‘slcdca," 
“ Uercnles Entens," “Uipjiolytus,” and “Troades," at once procLaim their origin ; 
but tho “ Hercules Oetens," “ Oedipus Thyestes," and “Agamemnon,” arc probably 
based on a comparison of the treatment by the several Attic masters. T'he tragedies 
of Seneca have, as a rule, heen strongly censured for their rhetorical colouring, their 
false passion, and their total want of dramatic interest. They are to tho Greek 
plays os gaslight to sunlight. But [wo have to remember that] ... to them [tho 
Homans] the/orm was what constituted a work poetical, not the creative idea that 
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had been lued before to supply suggestions for the f^mcal 
or pseudo-humorous elements of the older plnys ; in TJdall’a 
play, however, we find a comedy, thoroughly English in 
plot, incident, tone, and dialogue, but based on classic 
comic models as regards its construction. 

(y) The Italian di-amn, as far ns it concerns us here, 
fin^ its representative as regards ti-agedy in such a wprk ns 
Gascoigne’s .IJocasta,’ or Whetstone’s ‘Piumos andjOas- 
sandr^’^and as regards comedy, in Gascoigne’s ‘Opposes.’ 
'We'need not hei’e dwell long on this section: but let us 
point out that it is perhaps the most important factor of 
the great Elizabethan stage, and that it itself was derived 
from the Latin drama. 

To conclude this sketch of the early dmma ; the student 
■will bear in mind the facts (a) that no mastei'piece of whnt 
is knoum as the ‘Elizabethan drama’ appeared till some 
years after the close of the period -with which this chapter 
deals, and (j8) that before any such masterpiece appeared 
the ^ree streams of popular, dnssical, and Italian play- 
writing had melted into one, and that though in some fine 
plays we can trace the infiuence of one ns being much 
more powerful than either of the two others, yet there is 
no Elizabethan play of the highest merit as a work of art 
to the making of which all three did not to some extent 
contribute. It is, perhaps, conceivable that had there been 
a Shakespeare born, say, in tlie middle of the fifteenth 
centuiy, his genius might have found a my to express 
itself fitly in the form that it found made, or that it could 
have made for itself out of such mntorinl as lay at its 
disposal ; but ns a matter of fact we know wo have to take 
into account that Shakespeare arose and gradually developed 
after Marlowe and Greene and Peele, and that we have no 
Marlowe and Greene and Peele till after the years of 
timning and experiment which we have been considering : 
this, and this alone, would be enough to justify the studenii 
in devoting much time and thought to those years. 

underlay It. To utilise fictUione altuatioiui as a Tehidlo for indlriduol couvlcUon 
or lofty deel/unation on ethical common-jdacei ims considered Quito logiUtnate eren 
iu tho AugustAu age. « . . The present low cstimato of Swecaia due to tbo reaction 
(a most healthy one, it is tiue) that has replacod tho extraxagant admiration in 
xxhich his poems were for more than two centuries hold' (Cnittwcll : ^History of 
Boman Literature ') All Seneca*s plays weio translate into Spglish h^or; 12^. 



UHAPTER IX. 

roETnY FROM' 1600 TO 1579 a.d. 

Tire most convenient order to adopt in (his chnptei' will not 
ho the strictly (and viciously) chronological one. Starting 
wth Henrj’son and his Scotch successoiv, Dunbar, Douglas, 
and Lyndesa}', we come south to Hawes, Skelton and Bai'day, 
and pass away from the ‘old older’ with Wyatt and Sun-ey. 
Wo have taken Robert Ilenryson out of his century in 
UcnTyfon order not to separate him from his immediate 
1-125?— i&oot successors. He must have been dead before 
1506, for Dunbar’s ‘Lament for tho Makers’ (poets), which 
dates from about that year, mentions him among dead 
poets after Chaucer, Gower, Barbour, Lydgate, Blind 
Harry, and others : 

' In Uanformclj'iio he has done ronne (whispered) 

With gnd Mnister Ilohcrt TIenrisoun.’ 

Ho was a schoolmaster and notary public at Dunfermline 
in Rifeshire. We have already' mentioned his sequel to 
Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Cressidn,’ the ‘ Testament of 
Cresseid.’ His pretty and fanciful poem, ‘The Garmond 
of Good Ladies,’ is included in most anthologies. InJiis 
pictorial treatment of allcgoiy ho prejjares the way for 
Spenser. JBut it is ns a pastoral poet and n fabulist that 
Henryson has attained a fame that is yet not equal to^his 
deserts. His * Robin arid Makyno ’ is a * disputoison ’ 
between a shephci'd and shepherdess, in which Makyno 
tells her love to Robin, who flouts her -with * lemman I luvo 
nane ’ ; but Robin repents when it is too late, only to be in 
turn rejected by !Mnkyno, and left 

‘ In dolonr and in cair, 

Eepnnd his bird under n huche (cliff) 

Amang the holtis hair (grey hills). 

- . 189 
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This is the earliest British pastoral, and yet it is hardly 
surpassed by any later poem in n dass to which our poets 
have never taken very kindly nor greatly excelled in. A 
living critic of fine taste says of Henryson with pardonable 
enthusiasm : * lie narrates with a gaiety, an ease, a rapidity 
nob to be surpassed in English litcralnvo between Chaucer 
and Bums. ... Ho bad withal an abundance of wit, 
humour, and good sense ; he had considei'od life and his 
fellow men, nature and religion, the fashions and abuses of 
his epoch, with the grave observant amiability of a true 
poet ; ho was dii-ectly in sympathy with many things ; ho 
loved to read and to laugh ; it was his business to mortise 
and teach. It was natui'a! that he should choose the fable 
as a means of expressing him.self.’ His * Moral Eables’ are 
the best poetical apologues in the language, and even a 
French critic is fain to admit that ‘The Taill of the 
Uplandis Mous and the Burges Mous’ ‘has never been 
better told than by Henryson, end this can be affirmed 
without forgetting La Fontaine.’ From it we quote three 
of the concluding stanzas : 

‘ " Wcr I in«to the kith Oiome) that I come fm. 

For wcill nor wo said never cam ngone.” 

With that scho lake hir Icif and fnrth can gn, 

Qahjlis (whiles) throw the corne and qubylis throw tlie jdanc. 
Quhen scho wes lurth and fro scho wes ful fane, 

And mmlie tnerkit (hastened) unto the mure. 

1 can nocht tell how efterwart scho furc (fared), 

But 1 hard say scho tmssit to tiir dcu 
Als warme nls woll, suppose (although) it wes nocht groit. 

Full bendy (abundantly) stnfht, baith but and l)cu (outer and 
inner room), 

Of bcinis and nnttis, pels, ry, and qnheit (wheat) ; 

Quhcn-cvcr scho list sebo bad nnciich to cit 
In quyet and cis (ease), withoutin ony dieid ; 

Bot to hir sisteris feist na mair scho yeid (went). 

Blissit be scmpill lyfe withoutin dreid I 
Blissit bo sober feist iu quyetie I 
Qnha hes anenefa, of na mair bes ho neld, 

Tliodit it bo lytill in-to quantitic. 

Groit abondance and blind prosperitic 
Oftlymes makis hnc ovill c'onclusionn. 

The sweitest lyfe tbairfor in this cuntrio 
Is sickeroos (security), with small possessioun. 
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Tho approximate date of Dunbar's birth is inferred from 
xnuiajn entei-cd the University of St. 

Donbar, Andrews in 1475 ; he travelled as a Franciscan 
1460—1520. jjj England, Scotland, and the Continent ; 
he is thought to have been employed on business of state by 
James IV., from whom he i*eceived an annuity. 

Dunbar’s place in our literature is an honourable one ; 
among the writers who have used the * Scotch ’ dialect (i.c., 
northernmost English) there is no poet, except BTenryson 
and Douglas, who has tho slightest claim to be ranked as 
his equal until we come to Bums. It has been claimed for 
Dunbar that he is as superior to Henryson as Hentyson is 
supposed to be to Douglas. Even Mr. Lang contents 
himself with the dictum that * Douglas's rank is that of an 
accomplished versifier.' Professor Nichol will 

‘Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne* 

of Dunbar, These judgments are, at the least, open to 
critidsm, and, according to Professor Com-thope, they need 
revision. ‘Dunbar,' says tho last-named critic, ‘while 
possessing a rich, vigorous, and versatile imagination, 
wanted the qualities which entitle a man to the front rank 
in the history of national jKjetry. . . . His poems show a 
shrewd knowledge of men and mannere, and remarkable 
skill in presenting, undei* a variety of novel aspects, tho 
somewhat narrow range of themes acceptable to a court.' 

Tho variety of Dunbar's work is very considerable ; among 
his best poems are, ‘ The Golden Targe,' * Tho Tlirissill and 
the Kois,' and ‘ThoJDaunce_of .the. Serin Deidly S^'nnis.’ 
In the first of these Dunbar displaj’s his powers of pictur- 
- esque description in a poem in the style of the Komaunt of. 
the ‘Bose ' and ‘ The Flower and the Leaf.' ^ ‘ The Thistle 

In ' The GoMcn Targe,' Donbar reptetents himself os going ont on tho con- 
ventional May morning, falling odeep by tho natcr^ido and seeing in a dream a 
magnificent ship ; from this dsembark ninny goddesses, indnding Venns, Anrom, 
Fortune, Mnr, and Nature, to nhoiii tho birds and llouonido homngo ; nhilo Cnpid 
appears on the sceno snnonndcd by attendant gods. Tho poet ndroncos to soo tho 
heavenly visitors more clearly, bnt Venns, catching sight of. him, bids her friends 
faU npon him. Beant^ and Vontb, Innocence, Uigni^, Honour, and many more, 
attack bun together or in tnm ; but Reason intcri'oscs liia * Golden Target and keel’s 
him in lafctj , nntil I’rescnce (by viliich, as Warton saj-s, * the poet nndentands that 
iiicsistiblo incentive accruing to tho pa^ou of love by being often admitted to tbc 
Lompauy of the beloved oUcct') blinds Reason and wounds the poet, who falls a 
pnjitive to Beauty. Iben he has to sufTer at the bonds of Dimlmnlatlon, New 
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nnd-the Rdse' is all sillfgoiical JJoem on the marriagd of 
Jafads IV. •ivitli Margaret, daughter of Henry (1503). 
The poet finds himself rbbuked by Am*ora for lying in bed 
after ‘ the lark has done the miiry day proclame ’ (of douree 
on a May morning). He is bidden to rise dnd cany out his 
intention * to dlsciyre the ross * of most plesance.’ He follows 
Aurora into a beautiful gal-den, whither Dame Nature bids 
all the birds, beasts, and flowers to appear before her — the 
swallow, the i-oe, and the yarrow (sneoswort) being sent to. 
collect them respectively. The lion is crowned king of 
beasts, and enjoined to isrotect the weak and distribute 
equal justice; the eagle she *ci-ownit king of fowlis’; the 
‘ awful! thrissil %vith his busche of speiris ’ is given the lord- 
ship of plants and floweie, and is especially counselled to 
cherish the ‘fresscho ross.’ The rose ‘of colour red and 
white,’ Queen of Flowei-s, is then wedded to the thistle, and 
the bu-ds sing so loudly that they wake the poet. A stanza 
from the concluding portion of the poem, describing the 
gleeful song of the birds, will give the i-eader some slight 
idea of Dunbtlr’s work : * 

' Th] morlo echo song, *- linill rofss of most dolyt, 

Haill of all flonris qnone and sororane : ” 

Thj lark sclio sang, “hnili loiss, both rcid and quhyt, 

Most plesnnd flour, of miobty colonris twano : ” 

The nychtingEliU sang, “ haill liaturis snlfmgnnb. 

In bewty, nurtour, and every nobilness, 

In riche array, renown and gcntilness.’ * 

1 he di-ift of ‘ The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins is 
snIL-ciently described by its title. If the student will read 

Acqualalasco, Dooeor, and, finally, Grlaf, nhosa prltoher hd is nrben a nlnd'bldns 
throngb tbe trees, scattering the learcs and shottoruifr tbe vision. Tbs poem closes 
with a fine oology ('a laMnrcd cncdminhi,' nccoruing to Wnrton) on •iaroHaid 
Chancer, rose of rolhorls nil,' ‘ luomlo Qonoi,' and ' Ljdgato laureate.’ Tbe motto 
of the ' Golddit Tnigo ' is a nine-liucd stanza, of tthlcU tliero is h slhgld tlind for 
lines 1, S, 1, C, 8, and nnolbor for linos 8, 0, 7, 0 ; t.<., aabaaiiaO, T-be date of its 
comppsiUon Is uncottnln, but It nus uriiiM In ISOS. 

* J.e., Jloie, tbo allegorical faSrnldfo reiiresentatlre of Margdret ; stmlldrly, the 
TAMtels dames, 

*Tbb poem Is leprluted In fnll In Skeat's 'Specimens of English ErtenilnTO, 
1894=11679 • (Clarendon Tress), * 

’ In tbo extraols Uom the English -nrUets of this period It has riot been tbongfat 
usefnl to shoir tbdr mero pcenlinilUos of tMlUngi In quoting from tbe northern 
dialeot, bowever, of course no attompt it niado to convert tbo languago into m^ezn 
(soulhon^ English. Tbo only words In the stanza above whioh con pebbly 
anyxeaderaie'teho'and'qnbyt* B 'sbo’Dnd'wbita'ietpbetlvdly. 
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it carefully for bimsclf,’ ho ■will lind instructive exercise in 
deciding bet^vecn the following contrad'ctoiy criticisms of 
Professors Nicbol and Courthope. The former says : * His 
masterpiece, “ The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins,” may 
have been suggested by passages in “ Piers Plowman,” as it. 
in turn transmitted its influence through Sackvillo to the 
“ Faery Queen ” j but the hondd ciew of vices, summoned 
from their dons by lines each vigorous p.s the cinck of n 
whip, aits real, and Scotch, and contemporary, di-nwn from a 
knowlcilgo of the ■world, not from books; these snpplictl 
Dnnlwir with bis tenninology, that with his thought.’ 
Hut Ckmrthopc : ‘ Lord Hailes, Wnrton, Campbell, and 
other critics, Imvo regarded this jioem as a proof of 
Dunbar’s original genius — credit to which bo is hardly 
entitloil. Little invention was in fact i-cquircd for the 
composition, ivliicli is merely a litoiniy adaptation of tbo 
“Dance of Death,” a long-established pageant in tbo 
camirals of the Continent. Loiil Hailes observes: “Tbo 
drawing of the pictmo is bold, the figures well grouped. I 
do not recollect over to have seen tbo ‘ Seven Deadly Sins ’ 
painted by a more masterly pencil than that of Dunbar.” 
In the grouping of the sins the Scottb-h nllegorist merely 
followed tbo usual theological order; ^ and, as regards the 
draiving, no reader of the “ Yision of Piers the Plowman ” 
ivill be prepared to admit that there can bo any compaiison 
lietween Langland’s porti-ait of “ Envy ” and [Dunbar’s in 
stanz.a 5j.’ To the rest of Dunbar’s n orks wo can give little 
space, but the ‘Lament for the Makars’ (i.e., poets), m-itten 
* when ho was seik,’ must not bo quite unnoticed ; the pathetic 
poem in which bo rehearses the victoiies of death over 
knight, champion, lady, clerk, nrl-magician, and leecb, 
concludes uitb a more pereonal note of mourning for his 
follow ‘ maknrs ' and llio reflection : 

* Sen he bos all my brclbcr la’cii, 

Uc IV ill uoebt Int inc Icif nliuic. 

On forse I mon his nyxl prey be 
Timor mortis contvrhat me.* 

' It consists of eleven stansns only, end is siren in full in W.vrd s ' En jlisb 
I’oets, Voi. 1., had w Eyre-Todd's • MedlevAl t^ttisli I’octly.* 

* Endt, irt, enry, cortlontnets, ^otb, iechety, {;lnUotty. . . 

‘ Ibis Xjitin line ends crety rene. • Sen e since ; • mon ' = ■mast. 
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Sen for Iho dcid rcmcid is none, 

Best is that we for dcid dispone, 

Eflir our dcid that leif mny u c: 
yinwr jiiotiis eonturhat me' • 

Douglas was a youiigoi' son of Arcbibald ‘ JBfll-tlio-Cat,’ 
Gawsin Angus. Educnlctl nt tho Univei«ity of 

DouRija, St. Andrews and in Paris, Iio entered the 
UTi— 1&:2. and licranjo Prevost of St. Giles, Edin- 

burgh, Abbot of Aberbrothock, and Bishop of Dunkcld. 
* He appears also,' says Wavton, ‘to have been nominated 
by tho Queen-regent to Iho archbishopric either of Glasgow 
or of St. Andrews ; but tho appointment was repudiated by 
the Pope. In 1513, to avoid tho pci^ccutions of tho Duke 
of Albany, ho fled frem Scotland into England and was 
most giviciously received by ICing 'Henry VIII., who, in 
consideration of his literary merit, allowed him a liberal 
pension.® Ho died of tho pluguo in London, 1522.’ 

Douglas’s chief work, his t ranslation .of -tho-‘w&.eneid,l ® is 
notable for several reasons. \Vo shall find before tho ond 
of the sixteenth century a largo number of voisions of tho 
classics, but there is no metrical translation of any of them 
in English before Douglas’s * Acucid.’ Jloreover, this work 
of Douglas has stamped its author ns tho typical poet of the 
earliest years of the revival of learning in Scotland j ^ and, 

‘ ^0 dnto of this pootn is unccrlnln : it was itnutcd in 150S. Tho chief of 
t S®*?® ‘ T**® Two Mnnied niiiiiFo nnil iho Widow,’ o saiiio 

wnlcii rrofmor nici.ol considers ' hla most cl.iIinm(o coniiTSlIion. nod tluit which 
rnnhsiioxtiii oiifilnnllty to tho -n.inco";’ ’lidings fm tho Scmiodb,’ «v dWoftwo 
iiolwcon two nistto, siUrislo); tho sw|iranio cl»il l.iw>coiirt of h'colinnd ; ‘llio 
botwcon tho1nll}ournnil thoSontcr;' ’Tho h’rinrsof licrwickt’nnd ninny 
soon poems. lie had n 'ayliii}:’ or riunncl in ^oreo witli 'Good MaWor Walter 
Kennedy, wto u mentioned nnionR tlio * irnhais.' Ihls KenueJy wrote a iwcm, 
in Piauo of Algo, an * Invective ngalnat MoutblliaoUcssncss,' andotlier worts, 
none of which nio enosidored to ho of any literary value. 

In Enginnd,' Waiton adds, * ho enntmeted u friendship with I’oljdoro Vergil, 
T ui ,® ' .'S’ ncnrj'o court.’ This Vergil (an Itallaii) wrote a 

Uitln history of English aSaiis, afterwards used by llio Elisvhctban thronlclcts. 
r_ .V wnsJated tho • thlrlccntb ’ book written by Mnphims Vegius (died MS?), 
fn tbe^rrolognc of tbo 'tTbrottcua Oultc of Eocados chit to Virgill be Jlanbous 
bow Vligil npiKarcd to him In a. dTC.vm, n^, partly by 
aigiiniont, pni tly by twonly blows with a ended, induced bliu to uicludo that book 
4u ills ttansJiitlou. , 

Scott's lines nro worth recording j— 

• Moro pIcBs^ that, in a barbatons ago, 
iio gnv 0 rude Bootiand Viigil's ingo, 

Than that boneatb his mio bo bold 

4 , ™ bishopric of fair Donkold ’ (• Mannlnn,’ vi. 11 ). 

^ “J* Mr. Andrew Lung, ’wbon it icnched Kcoaind. 

was ernshed ont by the nobles, who hated dominies and rinllans. , . . Tbo lilies 
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finally, the version is of considorablo poetic merit. *Wo 
must not,’ says 'Mr. Litip, ‘ nsk ttio imposadblo from Douglas, 
— wo must not c.vpcct exquisite pbilological accuracy ; but 
he had the “root of the matter,” an inlonso delight in 
Virgil's music and in Virgil's narrative, n perfect sympathy 
with “ Sweet Dido," and that keen sense of the human life 
of Greek, Trojan, and Latin, which enabled him in turn to 
make them live in Scottish rhyme. If ho talks of “ the 
nuns of Bacclnis,” and if his Sibyl admonishes Aeneas to 
“ tell his beads,” Douglas is morel}' tuning what he thinks 
the legitimate freedom of the translator.’ Tho following is 
a favourable specimen of Douglas’s worlc ns translator ; it 
is n description of night: 

* Tho nycht followis, and eucry wery wicht 
Throw out the erd has c.mcht nnonc richt 
The Bound nlcMnd slope thamo likit host ; 

W(yldis nnarngcaiid sols war at rest : 

And tho sternis lhar myd cours rollis down, 

All fcyldis still, bat ' othir noyis or sown ; 

And lic'-tis and birdis oC dtuers culloris soir,* 

And quhalsumcTir in the braid lochis weir, 

Or among huskis hnrsk * Icyndis * ondir the spray, 

Throw nichtis silence slcpitqnlmr lhai lay, 

Mesing * Ihor Ijc^y thocht and curls smart. 

All irksnm Inubour forjet and out ot hart.' 

Tlio most interesting of Douglas’s work, however, is to bo 
found in the prologues which ho has prefixed to each book 
of tho * Aoneid ’ ; those show that tho writer has .a considor- 
ahlo gift for original poetx-y, which wo can sco also fi-oin his 
two other chief worlcs, tho ‘ Palace of Ilouour ’ and ‘ King 
Ifart.’ ‘The Palace of Honour' (soon after 1500) is an 
allegorical poem, wth tho usual May morning and vision, 
tho conventional nmohiiiexy of allogoxy; it is in tho mctxo 
of Dunbax-’s ‘ Golden Targo,’ which in form it resembles ; tho 

tind lauroli of ItAly, tbo sorcot inensnres, wero soon lillclitcd and silenced 

liy tbo wind and bill of Scotland, by clorical nnstenty, nnd tbo stonns of wnr.‘ 
Ibis quotation will proTcnt tho stndent Infenrinq ftom tbo scntcnco nboro that 
Donclas has any such position in tbo history ot Scotcli pootiy as Snrroy nnd 
Wyatt bsvo in Unpllsb. Donglns Isa ' human 1st,' nnd his chief work is tho out* 
come of Ills elassicnl learning : tlio iuOuoncc, boworcr, of Jtaliau litomluro on ins 
thought and stylo is not so strong os It is on Obauccr, whoso icsi>cctful disciplo 
bo is. 

* Without. * Various. 

* Harsh, longh. * Lircs, inhabits. 

• SAfluntnr*. 


10 
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analysis given of that poem, ond subsequently of Hawes’ 

‘ Pastime of Plcasm-e,’ will make it unnecessary for us to 
dwell on Iho s\ibjecl-matler of any other of the numehms 
moTO or less meritorious allegories of the day. ‘ “The 
Palace of Honour,” poor as a composition, is historicjilly in- 
tei-esting,’ says Conrthope, ‘ ns marking the triinsition fi-om 
the old allegory on the subject of love, to the moral style 
which came into favour thmigh the influence of the 
Classical Eenaissauce. It blends medieval, classical, and 
theological elements in the most curious way. Cupid is 
there, but ho is incidental inther than essential; Vemtsand 
tho Musas are there too ; but tlie astonishing thing is that 
one of the latter, Calliope, explains that a ‘lusty ship’ 
tossing upon the so.a of (ho world is the state of Grace 
necessary for tho salvation of mankind. ‘ King Hni’t' (i.5. 
Heart) is an allegory of the soul of man, in which tho various 
faculties and powers are peiconified; it is in eight-line 
stanzas (ahabbebe). Douglas handles his metres with tasto 
and skill : ‘ though tho vocabulary is o.vceedingly archaic, 
yet oompoi-ed with the hobbling vcijso of conteiqpoHiry 
English poets, like Hawc.-?, Skelton, and B.irclay, tho 
rhj'thmical movement in Douglas’.s stanzas is tho veiy 
soul of melody.’ Ho has a good eye for landscape and for 
colour, and excels in brilliant and often gorgeous description, 
Lyndosay, born about tho year 1490 and educated at St, 
SirD-iMd Andrews, entered tho scrvico of James IV. and 
sorii of tutor or ‘governor’ to the 
young prince, afterwnids James V. In 1530 he 
was knighted and made ‘Lord Lyon King-nt-Ai-ms.’ Ho 
died in 1557 or the next year. 

Lyndestiy is a pamph letpw tn : his work is volu- 
minous, ahfTins little (if anj*) of the higher qualities of 
poetry ; nevertheless, it is extremely interesting, being in 
nearly every case moio or less closely connected with the 
politico-religious movements of the day. L3’ndesay speaks 
out on the reforming side with no uncertain sound. We' 
find among his writings the usual proportion of imitative 
allegoiy, but much of it hears du’ecllj' on the events of his 
time. Pne o f Jbii s_be^ worfa — ^*Th e~Dfem e’ — ^b egins-witJi 
an^nddress to his foi'a^JlttpiMnow^ng), in wln duLhenaiOT 
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Eeveml autobiogi'apbical details. In this poem (in the 
deagn of T?hich there is little originality,^ but more imagin- 
ation than is usual ivitH Lyndesay), the stanzas which deal 
with the poet’s conversation with ‘ «/hone the Common- weill ' 
are a vigorous satire on the condition of State and Church 
in Scotland j it closes with some bold and severe advice to 
the King. I ^'udesay is seen here at his bes t.j For h is 
e:£cdlencejain.didac,tic.£atiie. ‘ The Complaynt ' (1529) is 
a personal petition for some reward for his services mingled 
>vith a denunciation of the clergy of the day and more 
advice to the King, who, now being ‘ to no man subjectit,’ ^ 
is exhorted to walk in the paths of justice.® The following 
lines are a fair sample of the * Complaint ’ and give a few 
interesting details of the relation between the King and the 
poet : ‘ I call to witness in my favour*,’ says the latter*, * the 
Queen thy mother, the lord chancellor, thy nur*se, with 
many another : ’ 

‘ Auld Willie Dillie, wer he on lyve, 

My lyfe full woill he could discry vo : 

Quhow ns ano chapman beris his pat^ 

I buro thy grace upon my bak. . . . 

As I at Icnth into my Drcme 
My sindry servyce did expreme, 

1 wato thou lufflt mo bettor than 
Nor now sum wife dois her gudo mnrr. 

Then men tyll ulher did recorde, 

Said Lyndsay wald bo maid nno lord ; 
iiiow hes maid lor'ds, 8chir,bc Sanot Geill 
Of sum that hes nocht servil so woill.’ * 

' The poet wandoTB out (In Jawtary) and eccs tbo birds complaining to Dame 
Nature and calling tor rrarm ucatlior. Ho lice down m n carein ana (being an 
nlleconc^ poet) fuls asleep and has a vision, in ublcb be secs Bemembrance, who 
conducts him through hell and honven ; * from Paradise,’ as Wnrton pats It, * a very 
rapid transition is made to ScoUond.’ There Sir Commonuealth gives him a 
satirical account of public aSaiis, after which Bomembionce brings him back to his 
cave and tbo poet awakes. Ho wHteeontbls vision, and adds to it tbeadvlco toond 
censure of James referred to above, for the 'inoiedible boldness’ of which bo 
deserves praise. ‘Most of the addresses to James T. by the Scotch poets,' eays 
Warton, ^ore satires instead of panegyrics.' 

' James iV. uSs killed at Floddcn ui 1J18, and hia infant eon become James V. 
The Queen, bis mother— Dunbar's * Bose'— became icgont, bll she was dis^ced by 
the Duke of Albany. In 1624, aftor much iierco fend, the tuelvo-ycar'^Id King bad 
* the goveinonch of aU Scotland ' nominally pnt into bis hands : bat in 16% be 
managed to rid himself of hia tyrannical protector, Angus, and determined to bo no 
longer ' to such counsollan coaotit.' 

* And to reuatd David lyndesay : be was knighted and given the office men- 
tioned obove shortly afterwaMS, 

f X^rndtsay iant his best ns rq^arda pathos in Ms reforences to the young King, to 
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‘^ne Salyre of the Thrie Estaitis’ is a Moralify play, 
'which Professor Nichol calls ‘the first approach to a regular 
dramatic composition in Scotland. It is,’ he also says, ’ a 
\rell-sustained invective against the follies and vices of the 
time . . . [and] abounds in eshibitions of the author’s un- 
restrained Babdaisian humour.* ‘The Monarchie’ (about 
1562) is a chronicle in verse in the form of a dialogue 
between a courtier and Experience on ‘ the miserable estate 
of the world.’ It derives its title from the fact that Ex- 
perience tells the courtier the history of the famous 
monarchies of the world from the Creation ; he attacks the 
Popes vigorously ^ and ends with a description of the Judg- 
ment Day. 

At this point we must retrace our steps, in time to the 
Stephen Hawes, beginning of the century, in locality to the 
1488?— 1520? English court. All that we know of the life of 
Stephen Hawes may be told in one sentence. Educated at 
Oxford, ho is known to have travelled in Emnce, and to 
have been grtrom of the chamber under Henry VII. The 
dates of his birth and death are not known with cei’tainty, 
though those given in the margin ai*o doubtless near the 
truth. 

His chief work — ^the only one by which he is remembered 
— compendiously described on its title-page as ‘ The History 
of Qraund Amoui'e and La Bel Pucell, called the Pastime of 
Pleasure, containing the Knowledge of the Seven Sciences 

rincordy Ql not quite dUntoresledly) altaoliecU In 


* Qj^en thou wco youngff I hnro Ihe in axne snns 

• • tcnderlyo till tbovr hesonth to cane ; 

happit the full ’naxme, ^ 

lutn Into in hand eyne Eoftoly to tho Bang. 

liow ho uwa to ar«8B himself up to represent ohataolera from 

Mortes for him. acting •Intotludes’ for Ms haneflt. 

Klch^ ® Protestant, says Professor 

heyond the range of tho loading^ohnora of his 

whTlS'iS to Bet to rough muslo Oie thunder end the 

T -Among a large qunntUy of the pto- 

^ noUced™The Complnynt of Jio 
Testament of the Papyngo ’ (15S0), satires 
«luU6> C^e8^,“t*,J“?*“* Meldrum,’ a humorous metricia romance j 
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and the Course of Man’s Life in this World/ seems to have 
been written about 1506. The title thus quoted at length 
fairly describes the contents of this long allegorical poem, of 
which a somewhat more detailed account may interest the 
student. The knight, Graund Amoure (who narrates the 
story), is told by Fame of the fair lady. La Bel Pucell, and 
determines to win her. Fame encourages him, but bids him 
first go to the Tower of Doctrine, giving him as guides 
Governance and Grace ; Doctrine receives him kindly, and 
sends him to each of her ‘ seven daughters most expert in 
cunning* — viz., Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Ai’smetnk (t.e., 
arithmetic), hlusic, Geometry, and Astronomy,^ and thus 
the poet has the opportunity (which he certainly does not 
let slip) of dilating on each of these vaiious studies. In the 
Tower of Music, Gi-aund Amoure beholds La Pucell ; after 
a * dolorous and lowly disputation * between them, the lady 
gr.ants the knight her love, but he is to keep it secret from 
her friends, who presently come to take her away. Graund 
Amoure is let into the Tower of Chivalry by Fortitude ; he 
goes into the Temple of Mars, where he hears an argument 
between that god and Fortune, and is subsequently made a 
knight by King Melizus at the advice of Minerva. Graund 
Amoure then departs to seek adventures : he falls in with 
one Godfrey Gobelive, who is a defamer of women, for which 
before long the rascal is well whipped® by Correction, 
and together they visit the temples of Mars and Yenus. 
Tlie knight continues his career; he overthrows a giant 
with three heads (Falsehood, Crafty Imagination, Per- 
jury), and then anotner -with seven. Finally, after ridding 
the earth of a hideous metal monster made by enchant- 
ment, he is” married to the Bel Pucell. He lives with 
her in great happiness for a while, till ‘ a fair old man ’ 
enters his chamber and ‘ arrests * him ; it is Age, bringing 
with him Policy and Avarice, whom the knight makes his 
companions. 


‘ The first time of these form the Tritium, and the last font the Quadrivium } 
these seven tocether composed the medieval academic cnrrlculnm. 

This incident, nhich is evidently intended to he homoions, is described in 
timing decasyllabic conplets — the older 'riding rime,’ the later ‘Ijeroio couplet’— a 
nietro which Uavres handles very tamely. Thebnlk of the noiK is in the seven- 
lined stanza, of which a specimen is given on x>. IGO. 
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*Bnt when I thought longest to endnre, 

Death with his dart arrest me suddenly ; 

« Obey I ” he said, “ as ye may be sure 
You can resirt nothing the contrary 
But that you must ol% me naturally. 

What yon availeth such treasure to take 
Sithens by force ya must it now forsake ? ” ’ 

So Death carries him off (not perhaps leaving the reader 
altogether inconsolable), and Bemembrance makes his 
‘epitaphy.’ Pame comes into the temple, discourses of 
the mighty dead, and pi-omises that 

‘ Of Ground Amoure, my knight in special, 

His name shall dure and be eternal.* 

The work closes with a * virtuous exliortation * from • 
Time and Eternity, and an apology fi*om the author for its 
deficiencies, first to Hem-y YLE., and then to all poets. In 
the lost verse we find Hawes 

• Beseeching God for to give me grace 
Book& to compile of moral virtue, 

Of my master Lydgate to follow the trace 

and this is characteristic : Hawes’ two great objects in 
poetry are to teach ‘ mor'ol virtue,’ and to follow Lydgate, 
whose disciple he delights to coll himself at every oppor; 
tunity. Under these cir-oumstances we can scarcely expect 
his poetry to be of a very high order ; but we should do 
wrong to pass over him with contempt : his faults' and his 
merits lie very close together, for while we often find in 
him ‘ a sweet simplicity, a pensive air, a subdued cheerful- 
ness, which have a stronge charm at this distance of 
dissimilar time,’^ wo are also apt to find his simplicity 
degenerating into vapidness, his pensive air resembling a 
sleepy one, and Iris cheerfulness approaching a very 
irritating self-complacency. Of tediousness and -prolixity 

* 2Ir. Ohniton Collins, in a oritlcnl notice insetted iMfora a selection from Hanes 
In ' The Engllsb Pools,' cd. Ward. Tlie above analysis sbons that tbeio is snillciont 
tcsomblanco of on oienicntaiy natnro botween tbo ' Pastime of Fleasnro ’ and the 
'Polly Qncen' to jnabo some acqnnintaneo with tbo former deslmblo. ‘ibe too 
poems are/ Sir. Collins says, ‘similar in nllogorioal purpose, sunilar in tbo 
development of tboir allegory. Sonio of tbo inoidents, thongh not identical, are of 
the some ebametor, and If It would be going too far to eay that Sponsor was a 
disolple of ITawcs, It wonld not bo going toofnr to say that Spenser had been a care- 
fnletndont of tbo * Pastime of PlaisntV bad been Indebted to it for many a nsefnl 
bint, many a ellgbt prollminniy sbeteb, many a pleasing effect of rb^bm and 
cadonco.’ 
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ho is nlso often accused, but this arises moro poibops from 
our lack of iutoresi in both ibo matter and form of bis 
work than from any special defect on the part of the 
poet ; a long poem, treating of subjects wbich do not appeal 
to us, in a stylo altogether out of harmon 3 ''vritb the literary 
standards of our own day, is apt to seom both tedious and 
prolix, when its author is not a man of genius; Hawes’ 
master, Lydgate, seems to us almost ns great a sinner in 
that direction as liis pupil.' 

Of Skelton’s life the following are the chief known facUs : 
JobnSkeitnn educated at Oxford (and perhaiis also at 

about ’ Cambridge), and ‘entered the Church. lie was 

14C0— i52i>. Prince Henry (afterward Henry VIII.), 

with whom he seoni.s to have been a favourite, and ho wa.s 
given the rector 3 ’ of Dis.s in Norfolk. He was undoubtedly 
a man of considerable learning, but it i.s alleged that ho 
led an evil life; possibly ho owes this reputation to the 
foes his satires made for him. His invective against Wolsey 
caused the powerful cardinal to order the poet’s arrest ; but 
the latter fled, and taking sanctuaiy at Westminster 
(1522-23), died there in 1525, the year of his enemy’s fall. 

Skelton’s fame is duo chiefl}’ to his * Phyllj'p Sparrowo,’ 
on the one hand, and on the other to his satirical writings, 
notably * The Boke of Colyn Olout,’ and ‘ Whj’’ come ye not 
to Court ? ’ The first of those is a graceful ologj^ on the 
death of a bird, which Ixjlongcd to ‘goodly mistress Jane’ 
(Scrope), who laments the death of her pot; the pceb adds a 
delicate and pretty description of the fair Jane, who 

' is the violet. 

The diii.sj delectable, 

The colntahinc commendable, 

The gillyflower nmiciiblc ; 

For this goodly flower, 

This blossom of fresh colour, 

Bo Jupiter me succour. 

She flourishcih new and new 
In beauty and virtue.’ ‘ 

* Tlio atudont, bowevor, \t1io is not netiwiinlcil vrith LydRato'a nnd ITawoa’ worta 
at flrat band, may take a stronKcr viaw on the aniboiity of Scott, nbo calls Hanes 
‘ ten times more tedtona than liis oriptnal.' 

Uawca" other \coTks need scarcely bo named ; tbo oblor are; • The Conversion of 
Swearers,’ ‘ The Example of Virtno,' nnd • A Joyfnl Meditation of All Enplnnd.' 
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The metre in which the above (like all Skelton’s best 
work) is written is now laiown ns ‘ Skoltonical ’ ; the 
student •will observe that it consists of rimed trimotei-s, 
i.6. the normal lino 1ms three accents and six syllables, but 
that variations in the number of accents and of sj'llablcs 
are fx-equent : nllitcmlion is a marked fonturo of his voi«o, 
and three or more linos often rime logothor.^ On the 
nature of his verse, with its peculiar defects, and the merits 
which especially fit it for satire, the poet saj-s, 

* — though ray rime he ragged, 

TnttcreJ and jagged, 

Kudely iain*bcatcn, 

Itiisty and molh*cn(cn, 

If yc take well therewith, 

It Imtli in it some inth.* 

The above lines ni'e from * Colj'n Clout,’ a satire directed 
against the vicM of the clergy and the abuses of the 
Church ; tho object of the satirist (ho declares) is only to 
make men mend their ways : ho takes t\j[)on him ‘ thus 
copiously to ■wx’ilo* out of no malice, nor (Ixo says) does 
he rebuke any x'irtuous man. It is worth noticing that 
he is no favoiu’or of tho ‘informing’ views in I’oUglon, 
ns ho makes espocinllj' evident by Ins lines in * CoIjtx Clout ’ 
against those who favour tho new doctrines,® Skelton’s 
delineation of Wolsey in ‘Why como yo not to Court?’ 
xvritten with tho expi'css purpose of Stirling up against 
the king's favourite the great nobles of tho day, who 

^ * Dare not look out nt door, 

For dread of the ransUlI cur, 

J)or dread of the butcher's dog,’ 

forms part of ono of tho most skilful and scathing per- 
sonal invectives in our language : the writer seems cai’ried 
away hy tho inlen.sity of his hatred for vice, ratlmr than 
by pei'sonal spite ; his vor.se, which rushes on like a foam- 


• Tho npmoilTDnlo dilo of 'PhyllTO Sixirrowo' is 
Aloinnaer Uarclny (died 1562) mentions H Bllolitlngly in 

* lie inrclgliB ngnlnst those ■nJ.o ^ ® ^ 

‘Im%oasninck 
Of IiUthoi’s sack. 

And a huniing snark 
Of Luther's wait, 

And are somon lint susiioct 
In Luther’s sect,' 

as well as ngnlnst 'WyoIUIltcs, Hnssians, etc. 


. fixed hy tho fact ths 
tho'Stilpof n>ols,'1503. 
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ing mountain-stream, leaping from crag to crag, has a 
singular power of carrying the reader with it. The poet 
is declamatory and denunciatory merely; he appeals to 
our emotions to join him in making head against the 
‘mad Amalek,’ against whom he brings accusation upon 
accusation, not to convince us of the cardinal’s wickedness, 
of which he takes it for granted we are assured, but to 
force us to feel as strongly on the subject as he himself 
does. The whole poem is a cry, but not a hysterical one. 

Of Skelton’s other work little need here be said. 
Among his ‘ Skeltonical ’ wintings, ‘ Ware the Hawk ’ is 
an invective against a priest with whom he has a personal 
quarrel ; while * in “ Tlio Tunning of Elinore Kummyng ” 
his powers of pure desci’iption and his skill in the lower 
walks of comedy are seen in their highest perfection.’ ^ 
Skelton also wrote a large number of other works, not 
in his own peculiar metre, and not of great value. Such 
are his morality, ‘Magnificence,’ his allegoidcal satiric 
poem ‘The Bowge* of Court,’ in ‘lime royal,’ and his 
‘ Speke PaiTot,’ in the same metre. His songs and lyrics 
are sometimes very graceful, and are far better than any of 
his contemporaries’ efforts in that direction. 

Alexander Barclay made a translation of Sebastian 
Bardny Brandt’s ‘Harrenschiff’ ‘in the college of St. 

14707 — 1062 . Mary Ottery, in the county of DevonsMre,’ but 
he added to and altered his original considerably, so that his 
‘ Ship of Fools ’ is almost entitled to rank ns an original poem. 
Among his more respectable productions are five eclogues, 
partly adapted from Aeneas Sylvius and from Mantuan, 
partly original, which are our earliest English pastorals, 
with the exception of Henryson’s ‘ B.obin and Makyne ’ : 

‘ the bucolic style is adopted by him merely as the vehicle 
of a moral allegory.’ Between Barclay and Skelton there 
was a long literary quarrel : 

* Wise men love vertue, wilde people wantonncs; 

It longetb not my science nor cuning, 

For Philip the sparrow the dirige to sing.’ 

‘ Kr. Ohnrton Collins, vrho adds ; ' In this sordid nnd disgusting delineation 
of bnmble life, ho may fairly challenge the supremacy of Snift and HogatthV 
2ho ' heroine ' of the poem is the keeper of a tavern. 

• Boicve(Fr. ioucht), properly * food,’ ‘ aUovmnce of yictnels,* and so ' profit* or 
' rewards.’ 
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The following stanza is a fair sampio of Barclay’s in^ 
difTcrcnt rorsiflcnlion; it is fi'om his ohai'actoi* of tlio 
Student or Bookworm, the First Fool in lus Ship: 

‘ TiO in iikcwlsc of bookcs I imrc store, 

But few I rendc, and fewer tiiulerslnndo ; 

I folowo not their doctrine nor their iorej 
It is enough to bcarc a bookc in hnndc : 

It wore loo much to be in micli » inndc, 

For to be bonndc to loko tvitliin tlio bookc ; 

I nm content on the fayro coveryng to lookc.’ 

Tlie first modern English poot, the first English poet in 

Wjniiftnii whose work wo find comparatively fow traces of 
Surrey, mcdicval English poctiy, is - undoubtedly Sir 
Thomas \V 3 'att. This itsno has commonlj’ been cloude<l 
by tho familiar and misleading collocnlion ‘Surrey and 
Wyatt,’ which may be ultimately duo to * Tottel's Miscellany 
This work, containing most of tho known poems’ of both 
those wi'itora, was puhli.«!hod in 1DD7, sovei-al years after 
their death. In tho ‘ Miscellany’ there is nothing to enable 
us to classify tho pieces chrouologicallj', and tliero is little 
internal evidence from which we can form auj’ judgment ns 
to tho infiucnce tho one may have exercised on the other. 

Mr, Chtuion Oollins thinks * that Wyntt was tho master- 
spirit, and that Suitor' has boon enabled to throw him so 
ooinpletely and so unfairly into tho shndo mainly because lie 
had hia friends paU&'ns to work uj)on. Wyatt was his 
senior by at loost fourteen years, nml Wyatt’s poems, if we 
p:cepb at least the satii'cs and the Fonitential Psalms, wore 
in all probability early u’orks.’ On tbe other hand, Professor 
Skeat says : ‘ His [Wj'att’s] songs ai*o an inferior imitation 
of Surrey’s,’ How they can ho an ‘ inferior imitation ’ of 
the work of a man at lanst fourteen 3 'Gni*s his junior, who 
was not more than twenty-fivo j’cai’s old when W^’att died, 
is not obvious. Perhaps Professor Hales may be allowed 
to settle the question. ‘ There is every reason to believe,’ 
be says, ‘ if we study the biogi-aphies of Wj'att and Surrey, 
that Wyatt, and not Surrey, as is so commonly staled, led 

,, ' finrr<>j'’B twn«lfttlon ot tho ' Aoncld ’ wb» not indnSed ta the rolnmo, but pub- 
liBhca sopnmloly Oy Tottol) n forlmght later. Kor docs tho * Mlocollnny ' (' SoDgs 
and^nnels’ it its proror ttllo) contain Wyatt’s jnctrjcal transJntlon of (sonic of) 
tho Fsalms. 
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tbo way in tbo work which is associated with their names — 
that Wyatt, and not Surrey, was the first to attempt the 
improvement of our metres hy Italian example and pre- 
cedent. As early os 1620, when Surrey was cortainl}' not 
more than ten years old, perhaps only eiglit, Leland had 
" honoured ” Wyatt, then twenty-three, ns the most accom- 
plished poet of his time. . . . TnUt alter honores. But 
surely it is time Wyatt had a more general recognition 
ns the first, in time at least, of those “courtly rankei's" 
Puttenham speaks of — ^the leader in the I’emnrkablo 
Ittidianiscd movement which they eflbcted: and should no 
longer ho regarded as a more follower of one who, in fact, 
followed him — as the heir of one whom ho himself endowed. 
It ought to ha noticed more than it is that the metrical 
structure of the sonnet was bettor undemtood by him than 
by Sun-ey, not one of whose efibrts in this kind was accord- 
ing to the Petrarch ian model. But, whether this credit is 
given him or not, surely it is time ho should more generally 
have some credit for having introduced the sonnet into our 
literature.’ Finally, Sun’oy several times refers to Wyatt 
ns his ‘ master.’ 

The changes that these two men oflbeted in the whole 
wiiattiieydid Spirit of our national song wore so 

forEnpiish momentous, and their infiuenco was so rapid, 
usratTirc. gQ -^videspread, and so enduring, that wo vontui o 
again to call Mi*. Ohurton Collins ns a witness. * To Wyatt 
and Surrey,’ ho says, * our debt is a great one. They intro- 
duced and naturalised the Sonnet. ... In Wyatt we have 
our first clnsrical satirist. . . . Their tone, their style, their 
rhythm, their measures, wore at once adopted by a school 
of disciples, and have over since maintained their popularity 
among poets. In their lyrics, indeed, is to be found the 
seed of everything that is most charming in the form of 
Jonson and Herrick, of Waller and Suckling, of Cowley and 
Prior. They gave ns — ^but this is the glor)' of Snn.'ey alone 
— ^the first specimens of blank verse that our language can 
boast. They were the creators of that majestic measure, the 
heroic quatrain. . . Tlioy were the first of our poets who 
had learned the great secret of transfusing the spirit of one 
hinsuaee into that of another, who had the good taste to 
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select the best models and the good sense to adhere to them. 
They gave the deathblow to that rudeness, that grotesquc- 
ness, that prolixity, that diffusoness, that pedantry, wliich hnd 
deformed with fatal persistency the poetry of rocdiovnlism.* 

Of Wyatt’s life little need be said. Of good family and 

Tiniversity education — ho was entered at St. 

John’s College, Cambridge, 1510— ho was early 
isos^s. introduced to the English court. He was sent 
to Spain in 1537 on a mission to the Emperor, having 
visited Italy, it is said, some ten yoai-s earlier in the train 
of an English ambassador. In 1539 ho was sent on a 
second mission to the Emperor, which took him to Franco 
and the Low Countiies j on liis return Im w’as thrown into 
prison at Bonner's instigation, hut was released again 
(1541), and was employed in the King’s service at the time 
of his death in the next 5 ’oar.* Ho is, it may ho noted,' 
sometimes callctl ‘ Sir Thomas Wyatt tho Elder,' to distin- 
guish him from hia son and namesake, ‘ tho ITounger,’ tho 
leader of ‘ Wyatt’s Rebellion.' 

The best of Wyatt’s works are undoubtedly his three 
satires, viz., ‘ Of tho Mean and Suro Estate,’ which tells 
the fable of tho town and country mouse (Horace, ‘ Satires,' 
II., vi.) j ‘ Of tho Courtier’s Life ’ (adapted from a coutom- 
pornry IfaUan poet, Aleraauni); and *How to Use tho 
Court and Himself Theroin,’ written to Sir Francis Bryan.® 

* The follon log stnntu ftro from » poem of Bnrrey’o on tho death of hl« Wend : 

' WfjnttI rcstoth hero, thatq^nlck could never rest J 
Whoso lica>enly gifts onctoasod by diedulD, 

And V irlno sink tho doejior In hts breast ; 

Snell profit ho by envy could obtain. 

* ♦ * • * * 

A vlsnge, stern nnd mild ; wboro both did grow, 

Yitfo to cootoniD, In virtoo to rojolco ; 

Amid great stoiins uhoin grace assured so, 

To live upright nnd smile nt fortune’s cnolce. 

A iinnd tiint tnngiil uimt might bo said in iliyme i 
That reft Chaucer the gloiy of his u it ; 

A murk, tho uiiicli (nn|ieifoclcd for tiino) 

Some may npiiroach, but never none may lilt.’ 

The metre, tho student uill observe, is that with which he is familiar In Gray’e 
‘Elqsy’ ond Dnden’s ‘Annas Ullrabllls*: it is sometimes known as the ‘heroic 
quatrmn,’ and this is one of tho first examples of its nse in English. Wyatt, ve 
may say, w Ithont much risk of ci ror, introduced it. 

• Biynn was himself a writer of verso, some of which is believed In be among Uio 
work of the 'nnknown authors' in ‘ToUeVsMIseellnny.’ lie executed in IMS a 
trandatlon of a Fronch treatise (Itself from a Spanish onginal), ' A Dispraise of the 
Life of a Courtier.' 
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These satires are acute and interesting, full of manliness 
and free from personal bitterness; their wit, observation, 
and polish, show the writer to have been ‘ n scholar and a 
gentleman,’ and a man of the world. An idea of his style 
and metre ^ may be gained from this shoirt extract, where 
he speaks of his own unfitness for ‘ the courtier’s life’ : 

‘ I am not he snch eloquence to boast, 

To make the crow in singing as the swnn ; 

Nor call the lion of coward beasts the most, 

That cannot take a moose, as the cat can; 

And he that dicth for hunger of the gold 
Call him Alexander ; and say that Pan 
Passoth Apollo in music manifold : 

Praise “ Sir Topas ” for a noble talc, 

And scorn the story that the knight told ; 

Praise him for counsel that is drunk of ale : 

Grin when ho laughs that beareth all the sway, 

Frown when he frowns, and groan when he is pale : 

On other’s lust to hang both night and day.’ 

Most of Wyatt's other poems — complaints, songs, sonnets, 
etc. — deal with love ; most of them, too, are borrow’ed from, 
or at least modelled on, Italian and French poets. 

The date of Howard’s birth is not certainly known ; it 

Hon Howard years earlier than is 

liiTiof snnoylhero stated. His father, the Earl of Surrey, 
1618.4V. became Duke of Norfolk in 1624:, and from that 
date the jtoet assumed the (courtesy) title of Earl of Sun’ey. 
He and ^ father were accused of treason in 154:6, and the 
poet was executed in the following year. The tradition that 
Surrey travelled in Italy rests on no evidence. 

Surrey’s version of ‘ Certain Books of the Aeneis is the 
first example of English blank verse. His handling of the 
metre is stiff and foimal, but this is natural in a first experi- 
ment in English of sudi a novel kind ; his translation is 

‘ Tbo motro lutovm 'as <ena rima is hoTTOTred from tbo Italian (it is that of 
Dante’s * Divina Commedia’), and is nsod Iw Suir^ in the first of the poems in 
Tottol (description of the rosUess state of a lorer). The extract given above iUns- 
trates its constmetion ; its limo-fominla is almbclicCedal, and so on, using each 
vime three timra, except at the beginning and end. 

* Viz., Boohs II. and IV. ‘ Ur. Oraik thinks that Surrey's tianslation was sug- 
gested by the earliest Italian example of blank verse, viz., “a transiation of the 
fint [a 'mistake for 'second ’] and,fotirth books of the 'Aeneld,' by the Cardinal 
Hippolito di Medici, or, as somosay, by Molza, which was pnbUEhed at Venice in 
1541." It also seems probable that Surrey was in some degree indebted to tbs 
jtronslation made by Gawain Donglas’ (Skeat). 
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faithful, but.on the whole pros5aic ; there are, however, some 
passages which aie spirited and poetic, though very few (if 
any) which can be piuised for harmony. In the ‘Songs 
and Sonnets 'the poet is seen to greater advantage. We 
have already quoted (in a note) a specimen of his graver 
work, but his meiit is perhaps more conspicuous in his love 
poems, of which the following sonnet may serve as a fair 
example : 

‘ From I'uscanc came my lady’s worthy race j 
Fair Florence was eometimo her ancient seat j 
The western isle, whose plenfiant shore doth face 
Wild Cnmbor’s cliffs, did give her lively heal ; 

Fostered sho was with milk o£ Irish hreast : 

Her sire an carl, her dame ot princes’ hlood. 

From tender years in Britain doUr she rest, 

With king’s child, where she tasteth costly food. 

Hnnadon did first present her to mine oyno, 

Bright is her hue, and Qeraldino sho hight. 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine j 
And Windsor, alas 1 doth chase mo from her sight. 

Her beauty of kind,' her virtues from above : 

Happy is ho that can obtain her love.’* 

‘ Of hind,, i.t. tram or Ijy naturo. 

* Almost tlio ODly Ion niilcli lognktcs Uio moldoal atraotnre of tbo (onnet in 
English is tbnt it shall contain fourteen lines : tbo spcmnien ^von nhore is of tbo 
form nlirays Usoil by Bhnhcspoaio ; it consists of three quatrains, followed by n 
riming couplet. Some of Sun o/s sonnets, however, approach more closely to live 
It.ilhui model ; and some of Wyatt's nro exact in form, Imt extionicly hiirsh and 
nnpooticol. The foUonung * Potniroliian stanea’ Is quoted from Milton, to oxomplify 
the form of this kind of ooiuposiUon : 

‘ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose hones 
Ll« scattered on the Alpine mountains cold : 

Even them who Iioptluy truth so pure of old, 

AVhen nil our fathers worshipped stooKS and stones, 
roi^ not ; In Thy book record tholr groans 
Who were Thy sheepj^and In tholr onoloDt fold 
Bloln hy tbo bloody riedmontess that rolled 
Mother with Infant down the tooke. Their moons 

The voles icdouhled to tho bills, and they 
To Heaven, Tbeti mu tyred blood and oshes sow 
O'er all the Itollnn fields, whore still doth stray 
I'bo triple tyrant ; that from these may gtou 
A husdrodfold, who hoving learned Thy way 

' Eorly may fly the Babylonian n 00.' 

Oniis tomuc is boro printed so os to shoo Its molricot strnctuie ; the first (dght lines 
(tho octave) bnio two ilmca, nrrongod tbns : abbaabba ; the following els (tho 
sestotto) have another two : tdeded. Milton himself only now and then uses this 
exact form, beta con whlohandtbe 'Bhakcajiearian'diaost every posSibls variation, 
ns regards tbo nnangement of the lines and tho mtmbor of nnes, is to he found 
in our poetry. • ' 
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The original title of * Tottel's * MisceDany ’ was ‘ Songs 
•Tottei’s and Soimets, •written by the Eight Honoiu’able 
MiaceUmiy.’ Henry Howard, Earl of Suri-ey, and 

others.’ Although Suri*e}'’s name alone appears in the 
title, probably because of his rank, and his poems are the 
first in the volume, he is not the pnncipal contributor in 
bulk, as there nTO ninety-six pieces of Wyatt’s to his forty. 
Among the ‘othei’s’ (besides Wyatt) were Bryan, John 
Hey wood, Giimald, Lord Vaux, and Churehyard. To each 
of these last three a few words may be given. Nicholas 
Grimald (1520? — 1661?) is believed to have edited the 
‘ Miscellany ’ ] he contributed to it a large number of poems, 
most of which are very like mere doggerel ; two, however, 
are of more meiit, and are at any rate of considerable 
interest as the Gvsb m'iginal English poems in blank verse 
(Suri’e}' only used the metre in his translation). A few 
lines frem ‘ The Death of Zoroas,’ which is one of these 
(<he other being * The Death of Cicero ’), are here given : 

‘ But happily the soul lied to the stars, 

Where, under him, he hath full sight of all 
Whereat he gaz^d here with reaching look. 

The Persians wailed such sapience to foigo ; 

The very foes, the Macedonians, wished 
Ho would have lived — King Alexander self 
Deemed him a man unmeet to die at all ; 

Who won like praise for conquest of his iie. 

As for stout men in field that day subdued ; 

Who princes taught how to discern a man 
That in his head so rare a jewel bears.’ 

Grimald's pootiy was not of a high order, but bo had 
evidently got considerable mastery over unrimed deca- 
syllabics; among his other works are prose translations, 
e.g., Cicero’s ‘ De OflSciis.’ 

Thomas, Lord Vaux (1610-67) contributed to the 
‘ Miscellany ’ a poem of fifty-six lines, part of which, fikim 
the month of the grave-digger in ‘ Hamlet,’ has become 
very famous : here are the three stanzas which are sung 
(in slightly different fonn) by the gravedigger : 

‘ I loathe that 1 did 1 ot6, 

In youth that I thought sweet, 

‘ 76ttel (or Tottdl) iraB merely the puhlleber. The poems belong to the latter 
pnd of Henry VIII.’s reign, and the reigns of Edward Vx. and Maty. 
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As time requires for my behove 
Metitinhs they arc not meet. 

* # * * 

For Ape with stcalinp steps 
JIath clawed roe with his ernteh, 

And lusty Life nway she leaps 
As there had been none sucii. 

* • * • 

A pickaxe and n spade, 

And eke a shrouding sheet, 

A house of clay for to be made 
For such a guest most meet/ 

Some of Vnux’s voi'se also appears in ' Tlio Paradise of 
Thomns Doviccs’ xnontioncd below, Thomas 

chniSyant, Ohiu-chyard was another of the contributors to 
i 52 o?-iooi. t Tottcl’s Miscellany.' A somewhat voluminous 
writer of both prose and verso, none of which is of mucli 
value, his best woi’k m, perhaps, the ‘ tragedy ’ of * Wolsey ’ 
in the ‘Mirror for Magistrates.’ A few lines from another 
poem of his are given hero, ns affording a fair idea of a kind 
of verse very popular with the readers of * Tottcl ’ and of 
Tudor literature generally, and as being intemling for the 
allusions they contain : 

* Piers Plowman was full plain, and Chaucer’s sp’rit was great, 
Earl Surrey had a goodly vein, Lord Vnux the mark did bent;- 
And Phacr did hit tho prick, in things he did translate ; 

And Edwards had a special gift; and divers men of late 
Have helped our English ton^c, that first was base and brute. 
Oh, shall I leave out Skelton’s name, tho blossom of my fruit? ’ 

The metre, as the student sees, consists of riming 
couplets, of which the first lino has twelve syllables and 
the second fourteen; tho twelvo-sj-llahlo or six-foot line 
(Alexandrine) has a pause (or caesura) in tho middle, whicli 
practically breaks it into two lines of three feet each, while 
the ‘fouvteoner’ has the pause after the fourth foot, 
breaking the line into two of eight syllables and six respect- 
ively.’ The metre was often printed in riiort lines, as, for 
example, in Lord Vaus^s verses quoted above, whoi’O also 
the fiist (short) line rimes with the third. 

Besides Tott^’s (which is not actually Elizabethan) two 
other miscellanies claim our notice. The first of these is 
‘The Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ which is described on 
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the title-page of the first edition (1676) as ‘devised and 
- written for the most part by Mr. Edwards’ — ^he 
Eiizaiiottan who ‘ had a special gift,’ according to Churchyard 
Miscellanies, — aided by * sundry learned gentlemen, both of 
honour and worship.’ It contains poems of Loi^ Yaux, 
Edwards,^ Jasper Heywood,* the Earl of Oxford, William 
Hunnis, Erancis Kinwelmersh,® and many even less-known 
writers. The second of the two miscellanies mentioned 
above is ‘A Gorgeous GaUeiy of Gallant Inventions,’ com- 
piled by one Proctor and contributed to by Anthony 
Munday and others : it is said to contain little or nothing 
of merit. We turn hack from it to look at the work of a 
poet. 

Sackville was the only son of Sir Richard Sackville, of 
Thomns Buckhurst (Sussex). After being educated at 
Sackville, both universities (like many others in those 
1630— 1C03. (Jays), where ho began to write verse, he entered 
Parliament. The work wliich gives him his place among 
English poets — ^the ‘ Induction ’ to ‘ The Complaint of the 
Duke of Buckingham,’ and ‘The Complaint’ itself — appeared 
in the second edition of the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates ’ in 
1563; his tragedy of ‘ Gorboduc,’ written in conjunction 
with Thomas Norton (an account of which is given in 
chapter xi.), belongs to the early part of the previous year. 
The rest of Sackville’s life was spent away from poetry : he 
drifted into politics. In 1567 he was made Lord Buckhurst, 
and became lord treasurer on the death of Burleigh (1698), 
after holding various public offices : King James, shortly 
after his accession, made him Earl of Dorset. 

Of the general plan and execution of the ‘ Mirror for 
Magistrates’ we shall speak presently: here we have but 
to consider Sackville’s part in it, ‘The Complaint of 
Buckingham,’ and the ‘Induction’ (or Introduction) 

’ Edwards became master of the Qaeen’s Chaixd in 1601, and a little later pro* 
dneed his rimed plajr of 'Damon and F^thlns,' a mixture of comedy and tragedy, 
eontalnlng some pretty verses. 

’ Jasper Heyuood (1685-9^ was a son of John Heywood. Ho translated Seneca's 
* Tioas,’ ‘ Th j estes,’ and • Heroes Furens ’ into English vone (1600-01), a work in 
which ho was followed by Alexander Neville, Jolm Slndley, ^omas Nace, and 
Thomas Newton, the last of whom completed the tronslatioDS of all Seneca's plays 
In 16S0-S1. 

* Gascoigne's co-worker in 'Jooasto.* 

L. 
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thereto. In this ‘Induction* Sackville figures hitaseU as 
musing on a desolate 'winter'a day in a desolate -wintry 
scene on 

' Such fall of peers as in this realm hod been, 

That oft I wished some n-onld their woes dcsorive. 

To warn the rest whom fortune left alive.’ 

Straightway he beholds -the dreary figin-o of Sorrow herself, 
who tells her ‘ fearful tale,’ and guides him to the ‘ grisly 
lake, and thence unto the blissful place of rest,’ where he is , 
to see the mighty dead, and hear them bewail their fate. 
In stanzas which are alike remarkable for -their gloomy 
power and majestic poetry, the poet describes Iris descent 
* rvithin the porch and ja^vs of hell.’ The following two 
stanzas (perhaps the best, but not much above the level of 
the whole) may give the student some idea of Sackville’s 
genius ; they describe one of tho many figures he saw on 
his way to ‘the horror and the hell, tho large great 
kingdoms, and the dreadiul rmgn of Hnlo’ ; 

* By him (Oare) lay heavy Sleep, tho cousin of Peath 
Flat on the ground, and still ns any stone, 

A very corpse, save yielding forth a hrcntli. 

Small keep took he whom Fortune frown6d on, 

Or whom she lifted up into tho throne 
Of high rcno>vn ; but as a living dcatb. 

So dead alive, of life ho drew the breath. 

Tho body’s rest, the quiet of tho heart, 

The travidlls ease, tho still night’s fere ’ was ho, 

And of out life on earth the better part ; 

Beaver of sight, and yet in whom wo see 
Things oft that lido, and oft that never bej 
Without respect, esteeming equally 
King CrcEsus’ pomp and Irus’ poverty.’ 

The student who is inclined to impute the main part of 
tbo poverty of earlier Tudor poetry to its over-uUcgorical 
characteristics will check his hasty judgment when he calls 
to mind the fact that Saclcville's machineiy is that also of 
Hawes. Tho former, it is true, is far superior to the latter as 
a mere metrist, but this might possibly have been the cose 

' 7.V., compniiloii. An eminont oritio nho Snda in SackvlUo ‘sllfliicsi anil 
awkwintncsi of ]>tiniae| nnd tho etiU imjwrfect tense of pooUeol fltnoaa and gtnee, 
scarcely Improves this line (• TJio EncUsh roots,’ roU I.) by inttlng, apparently In 
good faith, ‘the still nlght’s/farmio hs’ I 
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Bveii if Badkville had had no Wyatt and Surrey to precede 
him ; for it is hard to see anything that he could have 
learned as regards the technical mastery of verse from them 
(or even from their models) which he could not have learned 
from Chaucer. But the main difference between Sackvillo 
and his predecessors in England, until we get back to 
Chailber, lies in his genius: for almost every writer in veme, 
from Hoccleve down to Spenser, except Sackville, we have 
to aid our admiration or check our distaste by reminding 
ourselves of the conditions of literary workmanship at the 
time, of the then standards of taste and culture, and so 
forth ; hut with Sackville’s * Induction ’ this is not so. If 
we knew nothing of its date or authorship, if wo believed 
it to have been written before Chaucer or after Milton, wo 
should still he foi-ced to admire it as much ns ever; we 
admire it without any ‘considering the standards of his 
agS,’ etc.; we admire it mainly for those qualities it has 
which lift us above and beyond any such considerations; 
but to admit this is surely to admit that the * Induction ' 
has at least one of the marks of the supi'eme in art. 

We have little more to say of Sackville’s work here ; at 
the end of the ‘Induction,’ when Sorrow has guided him 
to the abode of ‘Princes of renown, that whilom sat 
on top of Eorttme’s wheel,’ the poet meets Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham — ‘ the petty rebel, dull-brain’d Buckingham ’ 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Eichard IIT.’ — ^who proceeds to tell his 
doleful ‘ Complaint,’ the story of his death. This and the 
‘Induction’ are ^ckville’s paii) in the ‘Mirror.’ 'The 
former is an excellent poem, but not on the whole of 
nearly such high merit ns the other.^ 

' The esUmate of SnckrUle's gooioa eiren above nmj seem to some so exng* 
Somted or so inodoqoato that it may be vroU to give here the dictnm of Hallam, 
'n'ho cannot bo accused of a Tnint of sobriety in bis critical Jndgmonts : 

' The " Induction " displays best bis poetical genins ; it is, liko mnch earlier 
poetry, a renresentatlon of allegorical personages, bnt vnth a fertility of imagi- 
nation, vividness of description, and strength of longnoge, which not only leave 
his pr^ccessors far behind, bnt may fairly be comimreu with some of the most 
' poetical ])assage<) in Si>ensor. Sackvillo's ” Indnction " forms a link which nnites 
the school of Obancor and Lydgate to the “ Fairy Qnecn." It would certainly be 
vain to look In Chaucer, wherever Chaucer is original, for the grand creations of 
Sackville’s fancy, yet wo should never find anyone who womd rato SackvUIe 
above Chaucer. The strength of an eagle is not to bo measured only by the 
height of his place, but by the Umo that ho continues on Uio wing. S.ickviIlo‘s 
" InducUon ” consists of a few hundred lines ; end even in these tbero is a monotony 
of gloom and sorrow which prevents ns from willing it to be longer. It is tiuly 
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Let u8 now give some account of the work of wkich 
Sackville's ‘Induction’ foims a part. ‘The 
•Thomnor Magistr.ites,’ designed by Geor^ 

Magiitrates,’ Perrers, Master of the Bevels, was to con^t 
1599-03, etc. ^ number of poems, each renting the foil, 

or ‘ tragedy,’ as it was called, of some great personage in 
English history.! Such a design accorded well with the 
gloomy nature of Sackville’s genius, which inclined h^ 
to contemplate wth sympathy', if not \vith pleasure, the 
workings of vicissitude. It is to be regrett^ that but 
the small portions of the work already discussed are his, 
the rest being executed by mere mechanical story-tellera 
in verse, whose names may be just mentioned. Among 
these are William Baldwin, whom Eerrers procured to 
carry out his design, and who contributed fourteen of the 
original twenty ‘ tragedies ’ (1559), Feri'ers himself, who 
contributed three, Thomas Phaer,® John Dolman, and 
Churchyard.® 

We pass from the Baldwins and Ferrers to a more 
Ocoi^B interesting writer — ^Gascoigne. He, it fo true, 
Onscoipio, does not approach to anything like genius, but 
16SU-77. experimental boldness and the variety of 

his works make him in a way the best representative man 
of letters of the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign : a writer 


styled liy CsroplxU a Isodscapo on -wWcli tlie son nurer sliints. Chaowr Is 
lanoiis, Srciljle, and olMcrtnnt of nil tbings in ontwnrd nature, or in tnenrars 
of man. Bnt Saek'\iUe js far nboTo tlie frigid elegar*) of Suncy, and m tuo npt 
daj s of ElicilioUi's reipn Is the hemld of tbot splendour in which it was_ to 

‘ The work iras nn imitatioii, or mtber a conUnnation, of Lydpites “* 

Pnnoes,* itself nn adaptation (from n I'lench -veision) of BoccoCTio’a ' Do cooio ”* 
IlluatTinin Vitomm.' Lydgate serms to Inro been stirred up to write his vemon 
hjr the example of bis ‘uinstor Chancer,’ who ‘mode full piteous tmgw^ m 
one of the Cnntorlmry Thles desenb^ In the JIS ns the • The Itlonk s Tale, de Ctoims 
yirorum lUiutrium.’ Ihe Ant ehlion of the ‘Winor’ hod been begun, hut pro- 
hUiitcd, before Elixabeth's accession, and did not appear till ISSO”; the jeej™ 
edition, largely angiucnted, in 1508 (It was in this th.it Sackvilles work niW 
appeared); after this there were frc<inent editions, additions, supplements ana 
imitations, and at least one ptosa Yersion during Ehzabeth's reign. , . , 

• Phner also translated the greater port of the ‘ Acneid ' into liming lonr- 

teeners.* Bis work, which was lett n^nished at his death In 1500, was com- 
pleted by nomas Tnyno a few years later. . . . , , * 

* A poem on the death of Eduard IV. (oseribed to Skelton) was inclnded In UW 
series. A * First Port of the ilinor for Magistrates,* written by John Hlgginsi w"* 
pnblishcd in 1574 ; its name is explained by the fact that it dealt with ' nua^tratcs 
jirior to those of Baldwin's •Mirror' ; Hiegins is n very poor creature, and was 
foolish enough to open with on ' Induction 'whleh teads like a feeble burlesque or 
SaiAville. 
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and translator of prose and of plays, ^ and of many forms 
of verse, lie excels, perhaps, in nothing, hut he shows 
abiliiy in almost eveiything he tried. 

Gascoigne’s chief work is ‘The Steel Glass’ (1576), a 
satire in blank verse, of which the following may serve as 
a specimen, irhile it explains the meaning of the title : 

‘Lucilins this worthy man was named, 

Who at his death bequeathed the Crystal Glass 
To sach as loro to seem, but not to bo ; 

And unto those that love to sec themselves, 

How foul or fair soever that they are, 

He gan bequeath a Gloss of trusty Steel, 

Wherein they may bo bold alway to look. 

Because it shows all things in their depreo. 

And since myself, now pride of youth is post, 

Do lore to be, and let all seeming pass. 

Since I desire to see myself indeed. 

Not what I would, but what I am or should, 

Thciefore I like this trusty Glass of Steel ' — 

and 60 on for over eleven hundred linos. It must be 
admitted that Gascoigne’s blank verse is painfully mechanical 
stuff; but of course we must remember that he is handling 
a nietre almost unknown in England ; nevertheless, ho 
does not use it nearly so succe^fnlly as Giimald oi’ Surrey.® 
It is in riming metres and in shorter poems that 
Gascoigne’s talents are seen to better advantage : in several 
of his poems (notably in the ‘Arraignment of a Lover’) 
he shows a delicate fancy and a command over a pretty 
metre which entitle him to be called a poet, though but 
a minor one. The reader will like these three stanzas from 
a set of verses in Gascoigne’s daintiest manner. ‘The 

‘ ‘ Hs is tbo nnthor of our earliest extant con-.ely in prose— possibly tbo earliest 
wiitten— “Tbo Supposes,” a tmnsbition of Ariostvs " SuppoMti," and in jjarl tbo 
nutbor of one of our earliest tragedies. '* Jocasbi"— a pamphtaso, ratber tbon n 
translation, of tbo "Phoinissoi" of Euripides: bo is one of om earliest writers of 
formal saUro and of blank Terse, and in bis '* Certain Kotos of Instruction con- 
coming tbo making of Vorso or Ilime in Englisb* one of tbo earliest essayists, if 
not tbo earliest, on English metres' (Professor Holes : 'English Foots'). For 
some account of Gascoigne's dramatic work see chap. xi. wo may add to the 
list of 'firsts' with wbiob Gnscoigno Is credited tbo earliest known Tcision of 
an Italian novel in English — 'The Story of Ferdinando Jeronimo,' from Ban- 
dello. 

* Observe the way in which Gatooigne's lines all end with a pause in the sense ; 
such lines are technically coiled 'stoiiped,' and produce on overpowering sense 
of weanness after a tune. The blank verse line, as Gascoigne writes it, is for the 
most x>art mode up of fire iambs, which raises bis verse oven more monottinous 
than it would otherwise be. 
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Lullaby’ is the name of the song, and hi^sii eaiia its 
theme : 

‘ Sing lullabies, as women do, 

With which they charm their babes to rest • 

And lullaby can 1 sing too, 

As womanly as can the best. 

With lullaby they still the child, 

And if 1 be not much beguiled, 

Full many wanton babes hare I 
A\Tiich must be stilled with Inllnby. 

First lullaby my youthful years. 

It is now time to go to bed ; 

For crooked age and homy hairs 
Have won the haven ndthin mine head. 

With lullaby then youth be still, 

With lullaby content thy will ; 

Since courage quails and comes behind, 

Go sleep, and so bc^nUe thy mind. 

♦ * * * 

Thus lullaby my youth, mine eyes, 

My will, my ware, and all that was ; 

I can no more delays devise, 

But welcome pain, let pleasure pass. 

With lullaby now take your leave, 

AVith lullaby your pains deceive ; 

And when you rise ndth waHng eye, 

Eemcmber then this lullaby.’ 

Gascoigne was adt^entairer and scholar,* and Med his 
hand at translations and adaptations of rarious lands and 
from various tongues; so, too, did George Turberville and 
Bamaby Googe. 

Turberv'Ule, like Gascoigne, expei-imented in various kinds 

Oeorgo Tat- Compositions — ^translations in prose, rime, 

beniiis, and blank verse, original compositions, etc. 

15307— 10007 gjg * Heroical Episues of Ovid’ and his 
‘ Eclogues of Mantuan ’ * are said to have some merit. As 
one of the early translators of the Italian novels, which the 

* * Tam KniU quam Horenrio ' la bis motto. ' Tbo Stool Glass ’ itos dedicated (c 
his ratron, lord Grey do Wilton, who voa also Spensar'B friend. 

* Ibo tntnsInUons from Ond and Mootnan appeared in 1567. Sart of Ovld’a 
' Kctnmoriihoscs,* translated into Bnglisb a erso, bad been published two or tbreo 
years earlier : this was the work of Arthur Goldinc (died 1500), who snbsoqaently 
completed the tranriation of the uholo of the ' jUctamorpboeee.' Baptista >Jsn- 
tnanns (1418 — ^1516) was a writer of Latin cclognes, on the Vlr^llan mode), whose 
works were very popular In the sixteenth century. 
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dramatists a little later so fi-eely used, he deserves some 
mention. 


Googe was also a maker of various translations from 
Rarnab- Italian and Spanish. Some of his 

(Jon-^-c; shorter original pieces are not without merit ; 

16407 — JiOE but more notable are his ‘Ecloguqs’ (1563), a 
set of pastoral poems of the kind which wo have now to 
consider in connection Avith the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ 
and which may have had some influence on the author 
of it. 


The date of Edmund Spenser’s birth is inferred, from his 
SiKn^cr’n fiistieth sonnet, to bo 1652. Educated at 
Ririior hlcrchant Taylors’ School in London (his native 
AYork. city), and at Pembioko llall, Cambridge,^ his 
first work of note, * The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ appeared in 
the year 1579, soon after his return to London fi*om a 
sojourn in the north. It was dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, ■with whom ho had formed a friendship, probably 
thiougli the introduction of their joint friend, Gabriel 
Ilaiwey,® and through whom ho became acquainted vrith 
Sidney’s uncle, the powerful Earl of Leicester. In 1680 ® 


* Now Pombroko CoRcgo. 

* Unrroy wn* a Icctwror ot PotubroVo nnd Trinity Ilnll. Ho mndo Tnrions 

nltenipts nt literntaTO, 'boUi in lAlin nnd Engllnb, which nto ot rory littio vninc. 
Hutricndsbipwith Siwniwr.'boftotor, nnd Uio corrcspondcnco between them that 
luiB been preserved, ninko him n person of considorablo interest in connection with 
the poet. Ho wns n pood soliolar nnd n diligent if pednnlio stndent ; bo wns ono of 
tbo most nctivo of tbo knot of ' refonuors ’ of English i ono who appear nbont this 
jieriod. 1'ho refonnots w]<<hod to graft niran English Torso olnsaio niotreo nnd ^hat 
wns fnr moro ridicnlons) classic mothods which regarded iiunntltj solely, and not 
accent, as the basis of ilijlhin: tboro was n fashion for tho thing at Ino time — n 
fashion that originated in tlio natural dhsmlisfoction of men, who could rood tho 
clnsaics and the lUilians, when they turned to tho fcohlo productions of contom- 
Itornry English yorsc. Si>enscr nnd Sidney (to mention two great poets) were 
caught by It for awhile, nnd oxporiiiicnis of each of thorn in tho * artiOoiol yorsify- 
ing' are oxinnt. Ijiter in lire ITnnoy, involTcd in dlsimtes with Tory mnch 
aenter writers than himself, was nicrcilessiy scofTcd at for tho tortures ho had 
inflicted on Ills until 0 tnnguo; Initnt tbo Uiuowo write of ho was respected nnd 
beloved by ins friends for * his rnrn pfta of ]o.iiiiiiig,' his ' gallant English vorsos, 
nnd histnHlonnd culturo. tilduoj'a licst work begins just after tho closo of this 
IMriod ; n littio mnsnuo, ' Tlio Ijidy of May,’ and soma small oxporimonts and 
transl.itloDs, alono bolnug to it. ' 

’ The ‘ Fairy Queen ’ was already bt^in, ns wo know from-n loiter of Haryoy’s, in 
April 1680. How much of it wns writion is, bowoioi, utterly unknown: tbo first 
throe books did not nmic.'ir till ton years lator. Of Bpensers other work boforo 
l&SO (betides tho ' Shopucnl's Calendar') wo know that luo bulk of wbat wore aftor- 
wards published ns tho ' Visions of Eellny * and tho ' Visions of Fotmreb ' (two short 
series of sonnets in tho volumo ot ' Complaints') had been written by him in their 
first form in or before his Eoientconth year. Othor works (aomo peihaps never 
finished, some destroyed or lost, nnd some perhaps worked up into some of bis 
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Spenser was appointed Secretaiy to Loi-d Gwy de Wilton, 
who took him in that year to Ir<^nd, where, for the present, 
we leave him. 

‘Now, as touching the general drift and purpose of 
his .^glogues,^ I mind not to say much, him- 
•Shepberd^ Self labouring to conceal it,’ says Master ‘ E, K.’ 

CaieDdai.’ /(July this appearcth, that his unstaid youth 
bad long wandered in the common labyrinth of love, 
in which time to mitigate and allay the heat of his 
passion, or else to warn (as ho saith) the yoiuig shepherds, 
his equals and companions, of his unfortunate folly, ho 
compiled these twelve .^ISgloguos, Avhich, for that they be 
proportioned to the state of the twelve months, ho termeth 
the "Shepherd's Calendar,” applying an old name to a now 
work.’ The ‘ pastoral ’ form which Spenser adopts had, as 
we have seen, been but little used by former English poets. 
Googe, as wo know, bad used it not long before Spenser, 
while Eai’clay and Turberville had made translations, etc. 
On the genesis of the Elizabethan pastoral a very few words 
•will suffice. ^ It was one of the forms of writing whose 
tran^lantation to England was mainly due to tho 
Nenaissanco and contact •with Italy. Petrarch, in tho 
fourteenth century, had imitated in Latin the Pastorals of 
Virgil, much as Vii'gil had imitated Theocritus, In tho 
next century writers of pastorals in Italian as well as in 
Latin are more popular, notable among them being ‘ good 
old Mantuan,’ The pastoral writers of the end of the 
fifteenth^ and the beginning of the sixteenth century 
increa^ in number and value ; in Italy Snnnazzaro (1 458 — 
1632) is the most prominent name; in Spain (under Italian 
influence), Garcilaso (1503-36) ; in France, dement 
Mai'ot (1497 — 1644), whom Spenser admired, translated, 


"ihcrd’a Caloodnr/d 
nrvoy nnd Spenaor. 


i • jt! the nm<J (lnti>inctIy)tiom aiyStv or 

‘E- E-’ W" " cJoso tSmd of SpeDaor'a 
the first oaiUoD of tho ‘ShcphonI’e Oilendar,’ to which ho added a 
*5^ Intiwlnetiona; ho la penemlly idontified with hia 
Kirko. Some, boneror, bare nmfntnfti^ tliat 'E, K.' vraa tbp 
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imitated, and perhaps did not excel.^ The ‘Shepherd’s 
Calendar* is a Avork which the student will study for 
himself : it is, perhaps, permissible to a reader who can 
make use of such a text-book as this to obtain his know- 
ledge of Hawes or Gkiscoigne (to say nothing of less 
significant names) at second-hand, but his Spenser he must 
know, and know well, before he imagines he has any 
acquaintance Avith English literature. To giA’e a few notes, 
such as may be useful to read before studying the eclogues, 
is all that is attempted here. The langxmga of the poem, it 
will be observed, is purposely archaic. Spenser ‘ laboured 
to restore, as to their rightful heritage, such good and 
natural English words as have been long time out of use 
and almost clean disherited,* saj's ‘ E. EL’ The poet Avas a 
lover and diligent student of Chaucer (‘ The God of shep- 
herds, Tityrus,’ in Eclogue \d.), and got many of his old 
Avords from him •, others, perhaps, from his residence in the 
north, or from a study of northern poets, for his diction 
abounds in distinctively northern forms; so fond is he of 
Avhat seem to him quaint or rustic words, that a certain 
number of them are apparently of his OAvn invention ; to a 
certain extent, indeed, his language is a highly artificial 
one, for ho has pieced it out from different dialects, and 
selected constructions and phrases Avhich date from different 
stages of the language. Whether this be a blemish or not, it 
Avas not Avholly approved by his own contemporaries ; ® but 
the student Avill bear in mind that Spenser’s object, both in 
construction of his poems and choice of diction, etc., was to 
present a more vi\dd semblance of ‘ goatherds’ songs.’ The 
proper names Spenser uses are typical of his diction in 
many Avays : from classic sources Ave haA’e Tityrus and Pan, 
Syrinx (Anne Bullen), Dido and Menalcas, the first two of 
Avhom serve as a kind of ‘ trade mark ’ of the pastoral ; rustic 
or pseudo-rustic life gives us Piers, Cuddie, Diggon DaAuo, 

• On EcIooto 1. (J.uninry) of Iho ‘ Shephort's C.ilimdnr ' ‘ E. K. renuirlis : ‘ Tlio 

ord C!oIin Is French, nnd used of tbo French poet Mnrot, if he be teorthj/ of the name 

<tf a poet,’ llinl alone is enrely enough to nrnko the theory llurl ' E. K.’ nas Sircnscr 
utterly untcruihle. 

* ' Ibo “ Shepherd's Enlondnr ” hath much ]iocEy in his eclogues, indeed rrorthy 
the reading, if I be not deceived. Th.at snine framing of his st}le to on old rustic 
language I dare not aUow ; unce neither Theocritus in Greek, nor A'ligil in. Latin, 
nor Sannarzaro in Italian, did affect it* (Sidney's ‘Aiwlo^ for Foetry, about 
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Lobbin, Hobbinoll (Harvey), and part of Oolin Oloviti 
(Spenser) ; Thenot is due to Marot ; Elisa is shortened for the 
Queen’s name ; Mon’ell (Bishop Elmor or Aylmer), Algi-ind 
(Ai’chbiahop Giindal),aucl Bosalind (the unidentified ‘widow’s 
daughter of the glen’), are anagrams. Similaiiy, the 
eclogues show as much vaiiety as possible of style, metre, 
and inspiration. Januar}', for instance, is a plaintive song 
of Oolin Olout, who bewails Rosalind’s scorn oif his love j the 
metx'e is a decasjilabic, riming six-lined stanza (ababce). 
In February we have a humorous dialogue (between Ouddie 
and Thenot) in rough, riming couplets, containing the 
story of ‘ The Oak and the Briar,* somewhat in Ohaucer^s 
manner. March (‘ Willie and Thomalin ’) has a pretty 
description of the shooting of 'the winged lad,’ written in a 
tripping six-line metre (flahqch) and ‘seemeth somewhat 
to resemble . . . Theocritus.’ April (‘Thenot and Hob- 
binoll’) abounds with classic allusions, and is elaborately 
artificial in metre and diction ; it contains the beautiful 
‘ song which Colin made in honour of her Majesty, whom 
ahmptiy he termetlr Elisa,’ and is one of the best of the 
collection. May (‘Palinode and Piers’) shows Spenser 
(following Marot’s example) as champion of the Reformed 
Chrrrri. In June we have a continuation of January; 
Rosalind has preferred Mennlcos to Colin, and the latter 
porrrs out his lament in tuneful eight-lined stanzas 
{ahahhabd) to the devoted Hobbinoll. July (‘•Thomalin 
and Morr’ell’) is another religious pastoral, in which 
Spenser commends * good shepherds ’ (such ns Grindal, then 
in disgrace), "as contrasted with 'goatherds proud,’ like 
Morrell (Aylmer); this time a four-lined stanza {abab) 
of alternate eighi^syllable and six-syllable lines is used. 
August will remind ‘every schoolboy’ of Virgil, who here 
imitated Theocritus; Willie and Perigot dispute for the 
supi-emacy in song, and Ouddie acte as umpire. In 
September' ‘Diggon Pavie’ (who is said to be Vander 
Noodt, the Pretestant I'efugee, who published Spenser’s 
‘Visions’ in his ‘Theatre of Worldlings’) describes to 
Hobbinoll (in couplets) the "wiekedness of Roman prelates. 
In October (‘ Ouddie and Pier’s ’) we have the * perfect 

* Skelton'* peendonjm. 
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pattern of a poet,* an imitation of Theocritus in a stately 
measiu’e : 

‘ 0, peerless Poesie 1 where is then thy place ? 

If nor in Piince’s palace thou dost sit, 

(And yet is Prince’s palace thee most fit,) 

Nor breast of baser birth doth tbeo embrace, 

Then mahe thee wings of thine aspiring wit, 

And, whence thou cam’st, fly back to heaven apace.’ 

November (‘Thenot and Colin' — the lament for ‘Dido’) 
and Decern W (‘Colin’s Complaint’) are modelled on, and 
in part almost literally translated from, Marot. 

The variety of the metres employed in the ‘ Shepherd’s 
Calendar ’ has been dwelt on because it seems that Spenser 
•was 'trying his hand at various forms of verse, and partly 
showing what he could not do, as well as what ho was 
destined to accomplish. Taken as a whole, the work seems 
generally to be considered to bo a masterpiece, though no 
one will deny that some portions are poor j but whether we 
agree with those critics who maintain that, had Spenser 
written no'.hing else, the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ would 
entitle him to a place among the great English poets, or 
whether wo consider it chiefly valuable as being the early 
work of the author of the * Eaiiy Queen,' wo shall not fail 
to recognise in it passages of stiiHng sweetness and melody, 
and (more rarely) of dignity and stateliness, nor to acknow- 
ledge the command over the harmonies of verse that its 
author possessed; nor shall we forget that it gained him 
the title of the ‘ new poet,’ and that its publication marks 
the beginning of the great age of Elizabethan poetry. 



CHAPTER X. 

PBOSE FBOM MORE TO ETEY (1500 — 1579 A.D.). 

There is as good reason for making the year 1579 our 
halting year in prose as in poetry ; for while, on the one hand, 
it is the year of the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ which heralded 
the advent of the long-expected poet, it is also the year of 
Lyiys ‘Enphues,’ of North’s ‘Plutarch,’ and — ^last and 
least — of Gosson’s ‘School of Abuse.’ Lyl}'’s ‘Euphues’ 
set almost as momentous and x-icious an example for 
Elizabethan prose as the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ set a 
momentous and virtuous example for Elizabethan poeti^'. 

Sixteenth-centiuy pi'ose begins %vith Sir Thomas More, 

SirThomai John More, a judge of 

More, the Court of King’s Bench; he was taken in 

wso-1535. jjjg youth as a page into the household of 
Cardinal Morton, the then lord chancellor, and subsequently 
educated at Oxford. Erasmus, whose dose friend he 
became, mentions him as early as 1497 as a young man of 
especially remarkable gifts, ^ After leaving Oxford More 
studied law, entered Parliament, held various public ap- 
pointments, and on the fall of iVoIsey became cbancello:* 
(1529). A sturdy champion of the Roman Church, and 
unable to approve the King’s action in ecclesiastical 
matters, he ceased to be chancellor in 1532; in 1535 he 
was executed. 

The most famous of More’s writings is his ‘Utopia.’ 
This, the only literary work which the general reader is 
apt to associate with his name, was unfortunately written 
by its author in Latin, so that it has little title to a place 

* ‘ Tboaao Hot! iDgenlo quid tmqnain finri t oatnia vel inolllns, rel dnlchn Td 
feUdnsl’ says Eiasrans, Ep. xir., Hecemlier 5, 141)7 (quoted by Hrilam). 

1T2 
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in an elementary treatise on the. history of our litemture, 
which must necessarily deal with form and style rather 
than with subject-matter. ITevertheless, ‘Utopia’ is too 
full of interest in other respects to be passed over with a 
mere mention, for it is the typical product of the early 
New Leaiming. The following is a brief analysis of the 
work. ^ In the beginning of the first book More narrates 
how he was sent as ambassador to Handers in company 
with Cnthbert Tunstall. At Antwerp his friend Peter 
Giles — better known by his Latin name of Aegidius — ^intro- 
duced him to ‘ a certain stranger, a man well stricken in 
age, with a black, sunburnt face, a long beard, and a coat 
cast homely about his shoulders, whom by his savour and 
apparel forthwith I judged to be a mariner.’ This man 
was a Portuguese traveller — * and one well learned in the 
Latin tongue, hut profound in the Greek’ — whose name 
was Haphael Hythloday.® He had joined ‘Amerigo 
Yespucci, and in the three last of those four voyages 
be now in print and abroad in every man's hands, he con- 
tinued still in his company, save that in the last voyage 
he came not home again with him,’® for he got leave to 
stay and explore the country with some of his companions. 
Hjthloday, in conversation with More and Giles, touches on 
‘ divers things that be amiss, some here and some there,’ 
and expresses himself as a man of profound experience and 
knowledge. In answer to qu^tions of More ns to whether 
he had ‘ ever been in our country,’ Hythlodny gave an 
account of his stay in England, and of a conversation at 
Cardinal Morton’s * dinner-table. In this conversation some 
of the chief questions of the time are discussed, and it is 

' ItTraaiviittenliilSlS and 1610, and firat pabllsliod at Lonvoln at the end cf 
the latter year. It mui not translated into EnKlish till long after the anthoi'a death, 
the earliest leieion being that by Bolnh Bobinson, 1651, from rrMch our extiaots 
are taken. 

* Ub. vOAos “ idle talk, nonsense, and idiot =« knotrlng, cunning. 

Th® joyngea tiero in 1497, 14^, 1501, 1603 ; tho \rords in italics ahore beat 
to tbo widesproud Interest felt in the discoveries of the New World. 

About 1495. Tho description of his bid master rrhich More puts into Hytblo- 
day 8 mouth Is rrorth quoting ; ‘ [Ho ■was] a man not more honoumtie for his 
authority than for hie prudence and ■virtue. In his face did shine such an amiable 
reverence as was pleasant to behold ; gentle in communication, yet earnest and sage. 

• • • Jo “l3 speech he was fine, eloquent, and pithy. In the laiv he had profound 
knowledge, in wit he was incomparame, and in memory wonderful excellent. 
Th^ qualities, which in him were by nature singular, he by learning and use had 
made iwifect. Tho King put much trust in bis couni^, the ■weal pubbe also in a 
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evident tbnt More’s sympatbiea nre in favour of what wo 
now consider the more * civilised ' soliitiohs. Hytbloday 
inveighs against the banging of thieves, who would not for 
the most part be thieves if they bad but Iho means of 
getting an honest living ; against the luxury and extortion 
of landlords ; against the turning of ‘ whole fields, houses, 
and cities ' into sheep-runs, thus depriving husbandmen of 
their labour; against the pmcUces of ‘ingrossing’ and 
* foi'estalling,’ which cause such dearth and high prioes of 
victuals; and so on. .After narrating this convereation to 
More, he goes on to answer Giles’s suggestion that ho 
should bestow the benefit of his experience and learning on 
some king. Ilylbloday shows him of how little account the 
most honest and good adwco is at court : * If so be that I 
should speak those things that Plato feignoth in his weal 
public, or that the Utojtians do in tbeii'S, these things they 
were better, yet they might seem spoken out of place.’ 
Then, at the persuasion of Jus friends, he gives them a 
description of the manners and customs of Utopia, which 
occupies the second hook. Utopia was the land which 
Hythloday found on his last journey mentioned above.’ In 
it none of the abuses exist which More finds in the England 
of his days ; justice, religious toleration, education, learning, 
and the arte, flourish ; i&eness is unknown, and crime rare ; 
money and precious stones nre of little account ; hunting is 
looked on as the ‘ most abject part of butchery,’ and wax* is 
never engaged in by the 'Utopians — ^Utopia meaning, bo it 
I'emembei'ed, ‘ Nowhere.’ ^ More tells his story ■with mbch 
g^’ave humour and sedate fancy, and with a grace of expres- 
sion and delicate picturesqueness of style which make it the 
greater pity that ho did not write it in his own language. - 

manner leaned imto him. For o\ea In tho ohief of hfa }onth ho was taken from 
school into tho court, and there imssed nU his time in much trouble iind business^ 
being continually tumbled and tossed in tho waves of divers misfortunes and adver* 
bIUcs. And bo by many and great dangers bo laiined tbo experience of tho world) 
which 80 being learned cannot easily bo fotgoUoD.' 

^ oO (not) and r<Snroc ^lacel lloro observes that tbo Island was named from a 
certain king, Utopus. , 

** Owing to the Conquest, a certain dlsorcdit Crested for gonomtions on Bngland's 
originol language* Long after on English nation, rich in every sort of 
come into being, wrltere are to be found hesitating to use tbo national Idiom. 
circumstanoo Is ohioily noticoabio in prosoi whore the use of a foreign tongue olibn 
less cbdlcultles than in poetry. Prose >ras less cultivated in ^gland even so 
late OS the commcncomen'b of tho slvtoenth eontniy than in Franco during the 
thirteenth. • • • A hundred ^ ears later something of this want of coufldcnco in the 
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'His romance exhibits infinite resources of spirit and anima- 
tion,’ says IM. Jussorand ; ‘ of all his writings, it is tlic ono 
that best justifies his great reputation for wit and enlighten- 
ment. His characters arc living men, and their convor.«ation 
undoubtedly reseroblas that wliich delighted him in the 
society of his friend Erasmus.* 

It is not, however, merely as a Latinist that More 
claims our notice hero, for though ho has no claim to 
rank among i-oninrkablo stylists in English, yet there is 
much that is of interest m the manner ns well as the 
matter of his English prose works. Of these latter, ono 
of the earliest is the ‘History of the Life and Death of 
Edward V. . . . and of Itichard III.,* probably ■vvritten 
shortly before the close of Henry VJI.’s reign : it is 
usually considered the first good bit of historical wiiting 
in English, 1 and has been highly praised by Hallam ns 

fatqjo c( Eojillah otm llnsorol. Hacnn, nftrr oniiiinjod It Sn bla 

(im2rBandireaU«<«, iT.-ui Mixed with niixictr, niid lu Ids )»y eccietArlca with 
help he nicinl to ttnnalnte nil hh works Into Ijitln, lu onlcr to nssnro hlniscU 
Sif S'*' V®**"’'"*'"®*' (Jna^mtid : ' The EiiRlhli Norcl In tho liiiio of Slinkcsiionro,' 
MlBs tmnslatlon), U'tiut} hoaddrd thilnnlil the sovoutcenth century tlioro 
wvs lllUo tnvnslntluu Into Contlncnlnl lonmjcs from EnRlIsb Uwlf, n hwpunfco 
nlmoBl unknown nhroiid; It uns thorrfoie nWliuoK necewnry for on nntlior who 
uuhe<l to IwTc Ills works niipiccinloil by foreign remiors to express bin self in Ijitln, 
the uidrertal langnngo of tiio cultured. No doubt, too, the BU)icrstItious reverence 
with uhieb the chissic longues wore icgnrdoil hnd something to do « ilh Its einploy- 
moQt; lratv\«slu\llflndtheslxtccnt!i>ccntnry wiUom using EnglUli ficcly enough 
In works meant for * boms cnnsnmiition.' Commro tho oxtmets fiom Ascham nnd 
Jfulcastcr, on p, 181. 

‘ Ibis Is, perhaps, a convenient place for n noto on tho hlstoilnns, tmnshitors, 
compUors, etc., of llio jioriod, with whom It la uimcccssary to cumber the text of 
the namtlvo; iho only hmorleal writer in English beCoto More who need bo 
mentioned is 

Ro^rt Fabynn (died 1612), who wrote a • Concotdnnco of [Engliidi] Histories,' n 
enronlclo which oxtenas from tho inyihlo Brut down to tho end of tho 
flftceidh century : tho bulk of tbo work (coinpilcil from cnrllcr Ijitln and 
rjmen cbronlclcra) Is of lltUo vnluo ; but on the dclalla of contemporary 
ofMln, and especially In matters connected with the City of l^obdon (of 
which he hnd boon nlilonnnn and ahcrlll), bo Is said to bo trustworthy. 

Mores 'Edward V.' (wbieli was written under the innucnco of, nnd porhnps 
mrtly at tho dictation of. Cardinal Morton) w.'U followed by llnU's History 
m the ' Union of tho two Nobio nnd Hlnstiious rnmdtcs of Lancaster nnd 
York. Ha author, Kdrvnrd Hall {lDOO-47)i made use of Mora's work, nnd 
Ineorjionitcd somcof It with his own. nail's work has nsiiccuil interest for tbo 

■t M being ono of the sources of ShnkC3jic.iic s Idstoiienl plnjs. 

John Bourcblor, Lord Bomors (1470?— 1632), licgnn to work nt n translation of 
Froissart's Chronicles nbont 1620; bis stylo is quaint nnd fantastic, but 
® direct, and shows a remarkable advance on the manner of 

writing of n decade or two onilicr. Berners was a good scholar, and translated 
other works from French, Spanish, etc., besides producing some original 
comnoaltions. 

^"*'0 BoUendon (aillanlyno) produced a • niatoryof Scotland' In 1630, n trans- 
lation from tbo Latin • Illalory of Scotland' by Heclot Boyce or Boeco(1470?— 
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* the first example of good English language ; pure and 
perspicuous, Tvell chosen, without vulgarisms and pedantr}'.’ 
In the Eeformation struggle, More championed the anti- 
Lutheran cause by his writings ns well as by the part ho 
took in politics. His ‘Hialoguo concerning Hei-esies’ 
(about 1629) and his * Confutation of Tyndnle's Answer ’ are 
good specimens of the mass of argumentative polemic matter 
he produced. 

l^ndale, who had received an Oxford education, early 
wiiium sympathised mth the Lutheran opinions, by 
Tyndnio, reason of which he seems to have boon obliged 
1480!— 1530. ^ England in 1523, when he took up his 
quarters at Hamburg. Ho had bogun his translation of 
the Hew Testament in England, and now got parts of it 
clandestinely printed (152^25), but difficulties in connec- 
tion with it drove him fi-om place to place : however, in 
1525 be had an edition printed at Cologne, and en- 
deavoured to get copies of it into England. Ho then 
turned to the Old Testament, publw'hing tlie English of 
the Pentateuch (printed at Marburg) in 1630, and sub- 
sequently revising the earlior editions of his How Testament. 
His pious labours and perilous wanderings were ended by 
a martyr’s death. 

T}'ndale's greatest work is the translation of the Hew 
Testament, etc,, spoken of above : it is impossible to give 
it higher praise than to say that it is scarcely surpassed 
in giandeur, melody, and feeling, by the Autborised Version 
itself, and, indeed, that stately storehouse of rhythmic prose 
owes very much to lyndalo. Tyndale, in turn, is largely 
(but not nearly so largely) indebted to Luther's version. 
Among the best of his worlm as a writer on religion and a 

16SG) ; this tTODdntltm ia said to tw the Utst siwcimen ot Scotch IStoiai; pioee. 
Bellendon also tianslatedraiis of lAvj and wrote onj^nnl rone. 

George On^endish (IGOO-B^, who was gonUemnn-nsbor to Wolsey, wrote a 
life of the great cardinal, which wo may roenlion boro os helonpng for ml 
pracUoal Tratposes to Henry Vlll.'e reign, tbongh intonial evidence fixes the 
octnol date of the wntino; of It (or some of it) at 1S54. Cavendisb’a * Ufa ’ wiu 
later Incorporated hyHohnsbed and is the hoaia of a lam part of Shakespeare s 
•Henry VlII.' Sbokespeato may have seen It In MS. It was not printed 
until 1G41. 

John Iielond (1606! — 166Z) compiled in the latter port of Homy VlIT.'a reign on 
• Itinemiy,' or aoeonnt of Jonmeys Into every port of England : it Is a work of 
Tost diligence, containing a very large omoont of information intorestlng to too 
antiqnanan and the historian. 
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controvei'sialist are ‘Tbo Obedience of a Christian Man,’ 
‘ The Practice of Prelates,’ and * An Answer to Sir Thomas 
More’s Dialogue’: in these and many similar works ho 
appears as a straiglitforwai'd writer, able to express himself 
with great clcaimcss and directness; they are interesting 
in every way, hut they have none of the high litei’ary 
qualities of his great translation. 

Much the same is true of the man who carried to com- 

CoTcrfaio, pletion the work of 'J^dale, and brought out 
uss?— 156P. 2535 -whole Bible in English — Miles 

Coverdale, a native of Yorkshire. His translation was 
based on Tyndale’s, the Vulgate, and the Zurich German 
vei-sion. Uis original worlm are little noteworthy; his 
share in even our present translation of the Bible is second 
only to TjTidalo’s. Ho was Bishop of Exeter for the two 
years preceding Mary’s accession; then followed imprison- 
ment, wanderings, and a precarious livelihood ; but he was 
more fortunate, in one sense, than Tyndale, for ho received 
a London liriiig in 1663, and died in his native land. 

‘ It is very rarely,’ says J. M. Dodds, ‘ that a translation 
is so well done ns to acquire a separate literary value of its 
own. If the English Bible possesses this merit in a pre- 
eminent degree, it is only justice to give their meed of credit 
to the two men whoso workmanship is most largely traceable 
in its pages. These two men are Tyndale and Coverdale. 
. . . Speaking generally, it may be said that Tyndale’s 
example scciu’ed forour veiaionthe qualities of strength and 
accuracy, while itsgiaco is duo to Coverdale. ... It is said 
that throe of Tyndale’s renderings have survived for each 
one of Coverdalo’s. The task which Coverdale successfully 
achieved u’as to introduce into the English Bible that 
sweetness and melody, never afterwards lost — “that true 
concord of well-tuned sounds” — ^to which it owes so much 
of its subtle and evanescent charm of style. ... It was the 
ambition of the Bible translators to provide material which 
(in Coverdalo’s words) would give better occupation than 
the singing of “ li^y nony nony, hey troly loly, and such like 
phantasies.” They succeeded even beyond their hopes. 
History records no more remarkable process of absorption 
and substitution than that by which the national heroes of 

L . 12 
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our old ballads, and the multifarious folk-lore inherited from 
primeval Teutonic heathenism, have made vray for the alien 
but powerfully attractive figures and mysteries of Hebrew 
ti-adition.* ' 


Latimer was the son of a Leicestershire yeoman. He 
Bo^x^Umor, was Sent to Oambridge, and distinguished him- 
iffli— 1665. ggjf ijy jjjg fervent opposition to the new i*eligious 
views ; but he was soon Avon over to them, and then became 
as ardent in theii* advocacy. In 1630 he preached before 
Henry Vm., and became one of the King’s chaplains, and in 
1636 received the bishopric of Worcester, Avhici he resigned 
in 1639 on the passing of the Six Ai-ticles. Ho was ‘com- 
manded to silence’ for the remainder of Hemy VIII.’s 
reign, and was (or at least thought himself) in danger of 
execution. By Edivard VI. he was taken into high favour, 
and to his reign many of his best sermons belong. He was 
burnt under Mary in 1655 j his lost words are said to have 
been an exhortation to his felloiv-martyr Eidley: ‘Be of 
good comfort. Master Ridley, and play the man ! we shall 
this day light such a caudle, by God’s grace, in England, as 
I trust shall never be put out.’ 

Latimer’s sermons are I'omarkable for the vigour and 
boldness Avith which he speaks out against the abuses of 
his day, and, preaching before King and court, he does 


* Kie Bibles of iToniy V1II,*8 roiga oro ; 

W ^0 towIot of the Now Tcstainont, tho Bentalouch, olo,, by IS ndnle, 1625-80. 
O) Toision of tho wholo Blbl^ by hlilos OoronuUo. which appeal^ 

In loSo. nraCCKVlIlw AM !>. UddltiOHOl (nUlS- 



(y) (or nogen') SibU, 16S7i '^Bot forth with tho kim^s most ciadoni 

m I?® no more than a roThsed rotuon of X^^ale’e and CoToidalo'rs, 

(4) Tae ffrwt, or OromwtUt, Bible, bo colled from Ita hclDg Issncd under the 
nnq)icca of nojDoa CromweU In 1680: it naa the nork of Coiordalo, •tmlr- 
UraelaM after the jority, of the Hchreir and Greek loxle hy tho dlUcent 
BtndV of dIveiB excellent leatned men, expert In the foresald foncne*,” and 
ma oosed on his earlier edition. 

*5® Bo-callod Crannar's Bible, wltb a 'proloeoe’ irriltmliy 
tne ArchWAop. In roali ty it iraa only a Bocond edlUon of tho • Groat ’ Biblo, 

rtelitelSmit^^hS Pn»yer-Dook rorslon of tho 

Bibles appeared, tI*. ; 

Bogli^ ProtesUantB— e.p , Corordale, 
™ A ®to.— who had fled from tho JlTarlnn pcnoontlons. Tbta 
imod ^th onnotaUono which, holng of a soicnily Calrlnlstlo natnre, 
m^o thev^onlongafaTomito with Englioh Puritans and Scotch Preshy- 

aiImTi 0®68)> which was translated, under the suporlntondonoo of 

hishops, and was the ofBclal Ohnroh of England 
Torsion nnal the Anthorised Vondon of IGll. 
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not liesitnto to invoigli ngaiiist their sliovtcomingM, ami to 
bid them mend their n*ny8. Ho has a genius for doliroring 
telling illuslmtions, a great command over language, and 
a most vivacious and spirited humour; we feel when we rend 
liim that ho must have been a great orator, and his sentences 
have about them tho declamatory ring that leaves upon the 
render an impx'ession of cadence and something like rhythm 
which ho gets from little other prose of Ihc day. 

It was natural to pass dii'oct from Tyndnlo and Ooverdnle 
Eiyot, to Latimer; but wo must return for a moment 
14 S 3 T— 1H0. gjj. Thomas Eiyot, a witor of good birth and 

education, who serves os another example of tho wide culturo 
and erudition of Honry VIII.'s court. Ho hold many civil 
and diplomatic appointments, for several of which ho appears 
to have been none too well paid. His chief work, ‘ Tlio 
Book named tho Govemour,’ 1531, a treatise on tho educa- 
tion of statesmen, xvns dedicated to Heni^' VIII. Its two- 
fold object was ‘ to instruct men in such \'irtues ns should bo 
expedient for them which should have authority in a weal 
public, and to educate those youths that herenftor may bo 
deemed worthy to bo governors.’ Besid&s olovon- other 
works, Eiyot is notable as the compiler of the lii-st Lntin- 
English Dictionary. ‘ That ho sliould have written all his 
books in his native language gives him a high place among 
the pioneers of English prose literature. His style is clear, 
although its literary flavour is thin.’ 

Ascham is tho typical ropresentative of the younger 
Roger Aecbnni, generation of the New Learning. Educated at 
1616 - 63 . John’s College, Cambridge — ^ho was elected 
to a fellowship in 1634 — he threw himself with enthusiasm 
into tho study of the classics, and has a place among the 
earlier teachers of Greek, which he had learned first from 
his contemporaries, Smith and Cheke. He was tutor to 
three sovereigns — Edivai’d VI., Maiy, and Elizabeth — and 
was highly respected and honoured for his learning and 
amiable disposition. Like most of the scholars of his own 
age, ho was a Protestant ; but, nevertheless, Mary (his pupil), 
on her accession to the throne, increased the pension granted 
to him by her father, and it was continued in tho next reign 
until his death. Ascham’s chief English writings are 
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* Tosophilus,’ published in 1645, and ‘The Schoolmaster,' 
published in 1570 by his widow. 

‘ ToxophUus ’ and ‘ The Schoolmaster ' will be found rather 
disappointing books to read, if the student has foi'med any 
estimate of them based on Ajscham’s reputation as a man of 
letters. The subject-matter of neither of them is of great 
interest, and considerable gift of literaiy expression or 
marked signs of anything more than moderate talent and 
distinguished scholarship are not very evident. We must 
remember, however, that Ascham is among the earliest 
writers ^ of any note to use prose for purposes not merely 
controversial or declamatory, and that, considering the 
extreme scarcity of anything like good models of Enghsh 
prose before he wrote, we must not deny him credit for his 
plain, careful, and lucid writing, rigid and lacking in har- 
mony as it ia ‘ Toxophilus,’ dialogues between a book-lover 
(Philologus) and an amateur archer (Toxophilus), in which 
Ascham dwells on the advantages of the bow as the national 
weapon (which it was fast ceasing to be), the fit implement 
for the student’s exercise, the foe to unmanly and immoral 
games,- etc., has a preface in which occurs the following 
passage, which is a fair specimen of Ascham’s style, and wifi 
impress on the student’s memory the chief ground for the 
high estimation in which Ascham stands — his use of English 
at a time when, both as scholar and man of culture, it 
would have been, as he says, ‘ more profitable for my study 
and also more honest for my name ’ to mite Latin : 

' If any man would blame me, eitber for taking such a matter in 
band, or else for writing it in the English tongue, this answer I may 
make him, that when the best of the realm think it honest for them to 
use, I, one of the meanest sort, ought not to suppose it rile for me to 
■write ; and though to have written it in another tongue had been both 
more profitable for my study, and also more honest for my name, yet 
I can think my labour well bestowed, if with a little hindrace of my 
profit and name, may come any furtherance to the pleasure or com- 
modity of the gentlemen and yeomen of England, for whose soke I 
took this mattp in hand, . . . Avd as for the Latin and Oreelt 
tongue ciery thing is so excellently done in them that no man can do 
better ; t» the English tongue, contrary, every thing in a manner so 
meanly loth for the matter and handling, that no man can do worse. 

•More’a 'Hlstoiy of Blcliart III.' ttm not mihlUhed till 1657; Elyot’a rfyl*) 
howerer, iota not raffer by compnilion wltli anebam't. 
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For therein the least learned, for the most part, have^ been always 
most ready to ■write. And they which had least hope in Latin have 
been most bold in English : when surely every man that is most 
ready to talk is not most able to write. He that will write well in 
any tongue must follow this judgment of Aristotle, to speak ns the 
common people do, to think ns wise men do. . . Many English 

writers have not done so, but using strange words, ns T^tin, French, 
and Italian, do make all tilings dark and bard.’ ' 

In ‘ToxopLilns’ there are frequent digressions upon 
morals, as there are in * The Schoolmaster,’ a hook -which 
deals with the education of children and the teaching and 
study of Latin. Ascham’s kindly views as to impropriety 
of brutal treatment, and the advantages of training them 
by love rather than fear, ai-o set forth, and show him in a 
very pleasant light, while his ideas about the method of 
teaching languages aro extremely sensible. In the coui’se 
of the book ho inveighs against the practice of young 
Englishmen of wealth tmvelling in Italy — a point on which 
his advice had been asked by Sir Eichard Sackvillo, by 
whoso encouragement the hook was ■written — a custom 
which Lyl^s ‘Euphues,’ of which we are about to treat, 
enlarges against. The name * Euphues,’^ and the section 
of the book wliich deals •with education 0 Euphues and his 
Ephobus’), wore also suggested by ‘ The ^hoolmaster.’ 

'Tliomaa Wilson, who pnhllshod on 'Art of Bhotoiio’ (i.e., 'A^andhook of 
Enellsh ComposUlon *) in 1CS3, hida ns toko cam ' that we never nQ-ect any stranfia 
Ink-horo temis, lint to epcak ns is coroinonly recolvod. . . . Some,' ho ndds, ' seek 
so tor for outlandish English tliat they forget altogether their mother's tongue 
... and yet these fine English clerks mil say they epeak in their mothor-tongne, if 
a man ehould charge them with conntorfoiUng the King’s English.' Wilson has 
mom merit than tliat of merely protestiog o^nst aOcctotion ; ho not only lays 
dorm sensible laws for Eoglish w riting, hut to a cerUin extent exomplifles them, lie 
lias moro command over the longnago than Ascham, and Ills stylo is not so repel- 
InnUy wooden. Wilson also pulillshcd on 'Art of Logic,' and translated parts of 
Demosthenes, TIo died in 1&8I, the year nrcccding the appearance of a moie 
{lowcrful pica for the proper use of English in Diehard Mnicnstcr's ‘ Elomontory, 
a work on the oducntloii of the young : * Is it not n marvellous bondage to become 
sen nuts to one tongue for learning's sake, the most part of our time, with loss of 
most time ; whereas wo may have the very same treasure in our own tongue with 
gain of most time? onr own hearing the joyfnl title of our liboily and freedom, 
and the Latin tongue romoniboring os of our tlimlilom and bondage I I love Borne, 
but London bettor ; I favour Italy, bat England moro; I bononr the Latin, but 1 
worship the Engllsb, ... I do not tMnk that any languape, be it wiiatioever, ii 
better able to ntter all argumenlt, either with mare jillh or greater plainness, than our 
Snglish tangueis.' Mnicnstcr's tolth in bis native tongno— cnltlvntod classic scholar 
ns bo WAS— was destined to be fully justifled, long before his death in IGll, by 
(among many others) one who bad bran bis pupil at Merchant Taylor's— the author 
of ‘ The Faliy Qnocn.' 

' Ascham san that a child flt for proiier training mast be, among other things, 
tvivris, according to * the wisest man that learning mnketh mention of . . . Boemtes 
in Plato.' 
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Lyly is a person of some importance in the history of 

joiin ijyiy, our literature, as being practically the first of 

1658 - 1000 . tjjQ ElisMibothan novel-'vrriters, and having set a 
fashion to (or at least brought into prominence a fashion 
notable in) the prose-writers of his time. The scanty 
(letaUs of his life whidi are known aro somewhat as follows : 
He was a native of Kent, and studied at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, whore ho took his degree in 1573. He spent most 
of his life about the court, for which his plays were written ; 
petitions of his, seeking for pension or other i-eward, are 
extant, but whether ho ever got any is unknown: his 
reputation, at any rate, was very gi'cat. 

Lyly’s chief work is * Euphucs,' t.c., ‘ Euphues, the 
Anatomy of Wit’ (1679), and ‘Euphues and his England’ 
(1580) — which is described by Hallam ns ‘a very dull 
story,’ and by Kingsley as ‘ as brave, righteous, and pious 
a book os a man need look into * : both of these I'omarks 
seem to be perfectly true. Lyly’s Euphues is a young 
gentleman of fortune, a native of Athens (t.e. Iiondon), 
who travels in Italy after tho fashion so condemned in 
‘ The Schoolmaster.' The story itself demands little atten- 
tion ; the book is taken up chiefly with moralisings on 
various subjects, in the form of discourses, letter’s, and 
exhortations on love, religion, education, etc.: these are 
hung on to a meagre skeleton of incident, more or lass 
connected with Euphues’ travels. In the first part wo have 
Euphues’ friendship with Philautus, and their love adven- 
tures "with Lncilla, tho daughter of tho Governor of Naples, 
ending with tho return of Euphucs to the XTnivorsity of 
Athens ; in tho second part (‘ Euphues and his England ') 
Euphucs comes to England, bi'inging Philautus with l>im j 
finally lio returns to Athen.s ngaiii to his cell at Silexedra,' 
leaving liis friend happilj' married. Such is the matter 
of the book; let us look at its style — the style which 
attracted so much attention, and has given a word to the 
language. Here is a specimen in which Lyly’s peculiarities 
are fairly well marked : 

‘ Eyly'a contompotoclcs dtevr Eaphoea oat of his coU Dc;Un often enangb : for 
M>(>nextfon years most of tho norcb of (bo day protend to some connection niln 
him. 
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' IThon tnkcsfc it hcnvily tbnttliou shouldstbe accuBcd without colour 
and exiled without cuuso ; nnd 1 think thee happy to be so well rid 
of 'the court nnd ho so void of ciiinc. Thou sa^st banishment is 
hitler to the free-hom, nnd I deem it the better if Ihou ho without 
blame. There he many meats which are sour in the moutli and sharp 
iu the maw, hut if thou mingle them with sweet sauces they yield 
both n pleasant taste nnd wholesome nonrishment. Divers colours 
oilcnd the eye, yet haviug green among them whet the sight. 1 speak 
this to this end, that though thy exile seem grievous to thee, yet 
guiding thyself with the rules of philosophy it shall bo more tolerable ; 
he that is cold doth not cover himself with care, hut with clothes : 
he that is washed in the rain drycth himself by the fire, not by his 
fancy; and ihou which art banished onghtest not with tears to 
bewail thy hnp, but with wisdom to heal thy hurt’ 

The chai-acioristics "of Lyly’s stylo aro his love of anti- 
thesis, which ho carries to such an extent that ho seoms 
almost unable to mako the simplest statemont without 
contrasting it with, or balancing it by, another; an in- 
ordinate fondness for similitudes nnd parallels draivn from 
mythology, biography, and the natural science of — Pliny ; 
a delight in the repetition of the same word (often for the 
sake of the antithesis), nnd in alliteration, and other jingling 
ornaments. The chief merit of Lyly’s stylo is well stated 
by Professor Minto : ' ‘ His sentences are remarkably free 
from intricacy and invoreion, much shorter*, more pithy 
and direct than was usual. 'Wo must come down at least 
a century before wo find a structure so lucid. To be sure, 
his matter was not heavy, and did not tempt him to use 
either weighty sentences or learned terms — still, credit to 
whom credit is duo; bis sentences, as sentences, though 
not in perfect modern form, are the most smooth and 
finished of that time. His chief fault is the want of 
variety,’ — a uniformity of lengtli .and cadence in his periods, 
which incrensas tJio monotony produced by their obviously 
aird mechanically artificial character. But what is known 
as ‘ Euphuism ’ — ■vnx., the tricks and affectations of Lyly’s 
style — ^rvas not invented by Lyly, for wo may find indica- 
tions of it in earlier writers, even as far back, as iBerners, 
nnd ‘Euphnas’ itself has been regarded as modelled in 
style and subject on the Spanish * Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius ’ of Antonio Guevara, while from Lyly’s preface 

* ‘ Mnnnnl of English Proso UtoTataro,' pp, 228-29. 
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we know that tlie Italianate Englishmen of his day ‘ desire 
to bear speech than their language will allow'; but 
the mannerisms known as * Euphuistic ' were carried by 
Lyly to their highest pitch, and, indeed, we may look upon 
Lyly as having given death rather than birth to them, for 
he and his immediate imitators worked them so hard that 
the public and the writers very little later than Lyly 
grow tired of them, and would have no more. Even Lyly’s 
merits of stylo (according to Brofessor Minto) produced no 
fruit : ‘ his lucid neatness of sentence and orderly way of 
producing instances perished with his -worthless affectations. 
English style immediately after him was not less pi-olix and 
intricate, nor less overburdened -with clumsy quototiona’ ^ 

Wo have seen a number of translators of the classic 
poetry and drama at work (chap, ix.): the prose trans- 
lators must also not bo passed over. Oliief 
tainMad^/otc. Thomas North, who in 1D79 
published a translation (from the French of 
Jacques Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre) of ‘Plutarch's Lives’; 
this was Shakespeare’s Plutarch — ^the book on which his 
‘ J ulius Caesar ' and the other Boman plays were founded. 
‘An earlier work of North’s — ^the “Dial of Princes," a 
translation of Guevara’s “El Libro de hlarco Aurelio," 
published in 1667 — is still more interesting for the history 
of prose style. It throws strong light on the deiivation 
of Lyly’s “Euphuism.” There are passages in it which 
might pass for Lyly’s.’* Translators of the Italian novels 
also appear, some of whom have already been men- 
tioned: others are William Painter, whoso ‘Palace of 
Pleasure’ (16G6-G9) was a collection of tales from 
Boccaccio and Bandello, which Shakespeare® and other 
Elizabethan dmmatists mado use of ; and George Whot- 

‘Lyly'a olbflr ivorka do not fall wiUilo tlio scope of tlila clinplcr; 
nine piajs, cbicfly ja prose— ' Alexander and Cbmiiaspo,' 'Eadymion,' 'Jlotbcr 
Bombio, etc.— written in tbo}oanil6SO-90. 

’ Minto's * Ei^|sb Fioso Luoraturc.' 

* B ff., B^dollo's toJrs, in ono form or anollier, contributed more oi less to Ibe 
plot of the following' of bbnkcsponre'a plajs': ‘Two Gontlenion of Verona '(Barnabe 
BIcbe, IbSl). ‘Borneo nnd Juliet’ (In Bruntci’a ‘Palnco of Plcasaro,’ nnu in 
Arthur Brooke's jiocni • Boniciis nnd Juliet,’ 1003, based on tbo saino atory), ‘ Mncli 
Ado (token IndirccOy from n norel of Belleforoat's, nfter Bandello ; there is b 
elmllarslory In Tiirbervillo'e • Oenovn ), etc. Bee Mr. Ple-iy's ' .Bhakcspeaie Mamwl, 
wbODce these particninra are tnl tn. 
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stone, of one of vrhose plays, ‘Promos and Cassandra,’ an 
account is given in tlio no:ct ehnpler. A book of another 
kind, ivbicb must have formed part of Shakespeare’s ‘library,’ 
is Balpb Holinshed’s ‘Clironicles -of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ which first appeared in 1577, and incorporated 
the work of several other writers. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TUDOn DBAJfA, DOWN TO 1680. 

Ik cbapteis vii, and viii. an attempt lias been made to 
give the student a general idea of tbe state of the drama 
before and during the period with which this cbaptei* deals : 
to this a few romarhs on certain typical productions of a 
dramatic kind, written between 1600 and 1680, ore here 
added. 

Such importance as John Heywood (1606 — 1666 1) has in 
A* Interlude of the histoiy of our litemture is due to his inter- 
John Deywood. judes, the names of some of which are ‘ A Play of 
Love,’ * The Four Ps,’ * John the Husband, Tyb the Wife, 
and Sir John the Priest,’ and ‘ A Merry Play between the 
Pardoner and tbe Friar, the Curate and the Heighbouv 
Pratt,’ the last being not a little indebted to Chaucer. 
The ‘ Four P’s ’ wilUserwe as an example of this kind of 
dramatic composition. The matter of the play is, ns usual 
in an interlude, the dialogue arising out of one incident — 
in this case a dispute as to which of three of the *Ps’ 
(’Poticary, Pardoner, and Palmer) can toll the biggest lie, 
the fourth ‘ P ’ (Pedlar) being appointed judge. The 
’Poticary begins moderately well by calling the Pedlar an 
honest man, but the Pedlar does not allow this falsdiood 
to count~being perhaps prejudiced on the point — and bids 
them each tell (in the form of a narTative apiece) a specimen 
lie. ’Poticary has a story of a marwellous cure, which 
is beaten by the Pardoner’s tale of his rescue of a soul from 
hell- — a woman’s soul, which the devil was glad to part with, 
beseeching its rescuer to 

*^ply thy pardons to women so. 

That unto ns there come no mo.' 
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The Palmer expresses much marvel at the fact that women 
can cause such trouble below : for his part he has been in 
every good city, town, or borough of Christendom, and seen 
some five hundred thousand women in the course of his life, 
3 ’et, he adds, 

‘I never saw nor knew in my conscience, 

Any one woman oot of patience.’ 

He wins easily. 

Nicholas TJdall (1506-56) has the distinction of having 
•Ralph Roister written the first regular English comedy. ‘A. 

-Doietor.* Comedy or Interlude,* is the description of it in 
his prologue, but it has little in common ivith the latter 
class, of which we have just spoken. TJdall was a scholar, 
and a lover of the Ijatin drama; he had written several 
comedies, and also a tragedy in Latin, which are now lost, 
had edited selections of Terence for schoolboy’s, and compiled 
a class-book f 01 * his pupils — viz., ‘ Flowers of Latin Speaking.’ 
He was a man of the New Learning and the new religious 
tendendes, on account of which latter he seems to have 
been ejected from the head-mastership of Eton, which he 
had held 1534-41 ; tliis was no doubt the time of the 
composition of his famous comedy. In the year before his 
death he was made Master of Westminster. In the 
prologue to ‘ Balph Roister Doister’ he directly appeals 
to the authority of ‘ the wise poets, long timo heretofore 
. . . Plautus and Terence,’ whose ‘ merry comedies . . , 
aTOOTiflr Hie learned at this day bear the bell.’ His play is 
divided into acts and scenes, and is written in riming 
couplets, the normal line containing, as a rule, twelve 
syll^les ; the action is cleverly developed, the dialogue is 
on the whole sprightly’, and the plot ^ is not much thinner 


of DoSrter, a coTratillv coxcomb— a sort 

^ ““’y “l® dbrlstJan Cnatanco 

ndicnloas nddressea. Mathew Merveroko a nnokiiih 

thofnnSraof^hta^ 

reasons, is his mischievons counsellor and mcasoDRer, and 

Mph’s lormit letter ^ which ilathew reads olond 

, jin B jonng jetto, al^g the pnnclnaUon so as entirely to reverse the sense— a 


Go6dhi(*-ho«li.^h,^n;i:\T*.i?I!“^^ l^jwdow’s ;^^thcd^Mn8tcr G_awin 
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than what we are accustomed to in modern nineteenth-cen 
tury comedy. The dramatis personae have the great merit 
of being ‘ alive,’ and are as far removed from the peaking 
automatons of the Interlude as they are from the personified 
abstractions of the Morality. We do not, of course, find 
their characters distinguished by any subtle complexity, 
but this (even apart from the age in which the play was 
written) we shall not look for in farcical comedy. The 
minor characters — c.y., Tib Talkapace (the saucy maid), Sim 
Suresby (Gawin’s faithful and thick-headed man), Madge 
Mumblecnist (the widow’s ancient nurse) — are distinguished 
by masterly touches, and there is a completeness in the 
conception and execution of the whole — a completeness bred 
of faithful adhei«nce to classic models — which is wanting in 
many later works that show far more genius. The three or 
four songs in the play are appropriate and pretty.^ 

The first regulw English tragedy,* like the first English 
•Goriiodac,' comedy, was written % scholars on a classic 
model, and for the entei’tainment of a cultured 
audience. ‘Gorboduo,’ or ‘Eerrex and Pon-ex,’ was the 
work of Sackvillo, the author of the ‘ Induction ’ (see p, 162), 
and one Thomas Norton : ® it was acted for the first time 
early in 1562, by and before members of the Inner Temple, 
to which both its authors belonged.* The plot of the play 
is thus summed up in the original * argument ’ : ‘ Gorboduc, 
King of Britain, divided his realms in his lifetime to his 


Atfttbow) foT nalph, who ooincs to con^oor her BUTrotuided by his sorrlo^-niexii 
and is Ingloiionsly beaten by the widow and her nmide. The pJay closes lUth pre- 
V pamtions for the luomage of Qa^in and the \>JdoW| T>ho goou-huxnoniediy allow 
the fool Balph to bo reconciled to ^em. , . 

* A play which iraa at one time supposed to bo the first regular English cowwy 
IS tho 'Gamuier Carton’s Needle’ of Bishop Still, piintod in 1C75, and writtra 
perhaps ton years oailler. It u agross farclou piece of nommtnienti exce 2 )t In w 
famous dnnKin&song, ' Book and side go baro, go bore,' \viii^ does not appear to 
hate been of Stiirs composition. 

* Thomas Preston's * Cambyses* may Mrhaps haye been produced about the same 

time: it is a mixture of comedy and tragedy of a ranting kind, with a strong 
flarour of the old Morality alkmt it : the * Vico ' of tho Monility-interlnde, ue 
ancestor of the Sbulespeanan fool, figures in it, os Jn some later plays. Among the 
dramatU perwnat are ^Shame,* * Diligence,* * Cruelty,' and so forth. . 

* Thomas Norton (1582-S4) is not otherwise notable, lie published some tzanw* 
lions of no account, and had some hand in the version of theTPSolmsi begun 
Thon^ Sternhold (died 1&4D) ond completed by John Hopkins, which appeared 

^It la to be observed that most of the caily EUrabetban men of letten were 
DnivarBlty and Inns of Court men. 
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sons, Ferres and Forrox. The sons foil to dissension. Tho 
younger (Porrex) killed tho older. Tho mother (Videna), 
that more dearly loved the older (Foitox), for revenge killed 
the younger. The people, moved ■with tho cruelty of tho 
fact, rose in rebellion, and slew both father and mother. 
The nobility assembled, and most terribly destroyed tho 
rebels; and afterwards, for want of issue of tho prince, 
whereby the succession of tho crown became uncertain, tliey 
fell to civil war,’ etc. Tho pl.ay is divided into acts and 
scenes, and tvritten for the most part in stiff blank verse, of 
which the following is a favourable specimen. Mai’celln, 
one of tho Queen’s women, is describing to Gorboduc tho 
murder of Porrex: 

‘ Tho noble prince, pierced with his sudden wound, 

Oat o£ his wretched slumber hastily start, 

Whoso strength now failing straight bo overthrow, 

When, in the fall, his eyes e’en now unclosed 
Beheld the queen, and cried to her for help. 

We then, alas I the ladies which that time 
Did there attend, seeing that heinous deed, 

And hearing him oft call the wretched name 

Of mother, and to cry to her for aid 

Wliose direful hand gave him tho mortal wound. 

Pitying (alas I for nought else could wo do) 

His rnibf 111 end, ran to tho woeful bed, 

Despoiled straight bis breast, and all we might 
WipOd in vain, with napkins next at hand, 

The sudden stTcams of blood that ilnBh6d fast 
Oat of tho gaping wound. 0, what a look I 
0 what a ruthful steadfast eye me thought 
Ho fixed upon my face I which to my death 
Will never part from me, when with a braid. 

A dccp>fcU:hcd sigh he gave, and therewithal, 

Clasping his hands, to heaven he cast his sight ; 

And straight, pale death pressing within his face, 

The flying ghost his mortal corpse forsook.’ ' 

■l^oro is a dumb-show before each act, represontiug by 
simple pantomime the ‘argument’ of what is next to 
appear on tho stage," and a chorus in riming verso ends 
the act. 33io speeches of tho characters are inordinately 
long — Enbulus, the sententious councillor, for instance, 

' Act Iv. Tho flrob three noU ore said to he hr Xorton, end tho lest 

tivohySttckTllle. 

* This dnmh show Is not in the Senocan oitginals. 
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concludes the fifth act mth a speech of a hundred Ifnes — - 
and the gloom of the author of the ‘ Induction,’ Avithoiit 
his genifis, seems to lie over the whole work ; one is inclined 
to think that the audience who enjbyed it must have takeh 
their pleasure veiy sadly. HazUtt’s ciiticism on it seems 
very just on the whole: ‘This tragedy, considoi'ed as the 
first ih our language, is cei-tainly a curiosity, afad in othei* 
respects it is also remarkable.* As a wox'k of genius, it 
may be set down as nothing, for it hardly contains a 
memorable line or passage; as a work of art, it may be 
considered ns a monuihent to the taste and skill of the 
authors. Its merit is confined to the regularity of the plot 
and metre, to its general good sense and strict attention to 
decorum.’ 

The ‘Jooasta’ of Gascoigne® (and Kinwelmersh) may 
Adaptations fitly follow the mention of ‘ Gordobuc.’ Like 
from the itaiian^^jj^g^ it was in blank verse, and had a chorus 
after the acts and dumb-show before them ; like it, too, it 
followed a classic model, but it was little more than mere 
translation of an Italian ‘Giocasta,’ which was itself an 
adaptation of Euripides’ ‘ Phoonissne.’ Like ‘ Gordobuc,’ it 
was produced by and for the member’s of one of tire Inns of 
Court, being first acted at Gray’s Inn in 1666. At Gra/s 
Iim in the same year another of Gascoigne’s translations 
was produced — ‘ The Supposes,’ a prose comedy (apparently 
the fix’st pr’oso comedy in English) taken from Ariosto.® 

A play in two parts, taken from an Italian source, but 
showing more originality than eithbr of the foregoing, is 
George Whetstone’s ‘ Promos arid Cassandra,’ which Shake- 
speare used in ‘ Measui’e for Measui’e,’ * from the * Hundred 
Tales ' of Giraldi Cinthio. It is in limhg verse, some- 

‘ ' The poUtioal maxims are mare and profonod,* tajra TTsllam. The oUeet of the 
play is to show the evils of divided role and the necessity of the succession, to the 
Crown being fixed. The story Is ' borrowed from our fabulous British legends as 
they appear m Geoinay of Monmouth : the dramatists altered it only slightly. 

• See p. 104. 

* ‘ The origiiml had been first published in prose, 1625, and from this Gnrairae 
took bis translation, adopting some of tho obangos Ariosto bod introdnced lAen ho 
tumod it Into vorso ; but be bos inserted little of bis own’ (HallomV Ariostos 

§ lay is in tbo fashion of the liitin comody, being modollod od riantus ana 
bronco. , , 

* Wbetmne’a play, printed in 1578, hhd been ‘ noVer pnsented upon the stto 
when be prodneed bis oollccUon of jpiose toles, tho • Heptamoroh of Olril 1>>»* 
oonrses,' in 1582, wblbh includes the ' mmos find Ooesandra ' tola in prose. 
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times in couplets, morn often in the decjisyllnbic four-Htif' 
st.-inzas Sluikc'pe.nro uses only in his cnrliest plny.^?. llorf 
are a few lines from M’helslonc whieli the pludont may 
compare with tlie internow between Claudio and Isabella 
in ‘Measure for Measui-o’ (Act iii., Sc. i.): it is Andnigiu 
(Claudio) urpng Cassandra (Isal>olln) to save his lifo by 
compljing with the dcsiro of riomos (Angelo); 

'Kav, Eweel sister, more slnudcr would iiifnme 
Your spotless life, to rc.avc your brother's bicath, 

Wlicn yon have power for to enlarge the Kime, 

Once in your hand doth lie my life and death. 

\Vcigh that I am the 'clf-samc flesh you are, 

Think 1 once pone the house will go to wrnck ; 

Know foreW faults for slander nrc*l not enr ' ; 

IjOok you for hlnmc if I fail through your lack. 

Consider well iny grc.il extremity. 

If othenvise this doom I could revoke, 

I would not spare for any jeopardy 
To free thee, wench, from this same heavy yoke. 



CHAPTER XIL 

GEKEBAL SUBVBY OF THE PEMOP FROM ABOUT 1579 TO 
TUB RESTORATION ( 1660 ). 

(a) The mrlier part (to about the accession of 
Charles 1655). 

"When we speak of the ‘ Elizabethan * era in literature, •we 
generally mean that great period of about forty*, 
five years which extends from a few years before 
the beginning of Shake^eare’s Htoraiy activity 
to a few years after his death. It is emphatically the ‘ age 
of Shakespeare' from one point of view, for Shakespeare 
overtops all his contemporaries not less than ho does all 
his pr^ecessora and successors j yet it is scarcely over-bold 
to assert that had no Shakespeare been, theso years we me 
about to study would still have comprehended the most 
remarkable epoch in our literntiu’o. When that epoch 
opens the drama had only just begun to approach art; 
poetry, after its beautiful brief blossom-time in the latter 
pai't of the fourteenth century, had been well-nigh barren 
in the fifteenth, and had borne little fruit in the fiist three 
quarter's of the sixteenth ; prose, trying to shake itself free 
of the want of faith that would have held it fast fettered 
to mere controversy or didactics, and from the want of 
insight that would insist on regarding Latin as the only fit 
medium for the stylist, had scarce done more than come 
into being. When that epoch closes, we are fain to confess 
that, had there been neither Elizabethan poetry nor Elim- 
bethan drama, the prose alone would have sufliced to ronwr 
the age more than notable for us; that, had we only the 
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Soma of the 
conditiona 
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poetry, we would still regard the Elizabethan age as one of 
the diief epochs in our literature; and that, if but the 
drama — and that without Shakespeare’s great share in it — 
wore preserved to us, we could not fail to see that ‘there 
were giants in those days. 

To endeavovur to account for the vigour and excellence of 
the productions of this period is a business as 
difficult and tedious os it is unsatisfactory. It is 
favotiiS'the interesting, however, to observe 

productiou that the conditions of the age seem to have been 
eminently favourable to the production of works 
of genius just at the time when genius was there. 
As we have seen in our study of the earlier years of the 
reign, t he . Haw .. Le a mi n gJiadf?tven a dee p en^ w i de 
toLi]Mi-appreciaticm--and--cultimtion«nLditerat^^ and tl^ e 
STgend of education had bee n creating _a larger readin^y 
public, at the time when_th a-nrintingsnrflss-was_ making it 
CQ fflpajativelv easy to rendegJiQok s. .accessible thosejho 
fie§lrcd_^em. Italy, old and new, bad been England’s 


chief teacher during the first three quarters of the sixteenth 
century, and much had been learned from her. Many, as 
we have seen, had merely copied, many translated, many 
adapted; hut the mere inutation of foreign models alone 
brought no great work to light : the great imters when 
they came — Spenser in the forefront — ^made a literature 
which profited by the lessons that had been learned and the 
exercises that had been gone through, but which was 
thoroughly English and national. And in the England 
that heard Spenser's first songs, national life was tierce 
and strong. The internal st ruggles of the Reformation 
vr o^ prnctically^er, and tboJ ai^2w5s" maI55gir^lfTetf dy 
to_fa co the ass ault s of the g re at O atholie power. The 
Englisli saildre wore ‘destined to repulse ^^in were 
sauiug new seas and discovering unknown lands. The 
spmt of adventure was in men’s blood: the desire to 
adueve great deeds or to harass England’s foes drove 
them to ‘ things unattempted yet ’ in enterprises as 
different m privateering and eclogue writing: the plots 
against the Queen and the attempt to liriug England 
under foreign sway made Elizabeth the centrel point 
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i-ound which tho patriotism of lier subjects grow and 
widened ; and tho end of tlio Jlorco gmpplo willi Spain, in 
wliich it fconied as if God's broatli blow to disporto tho 
forces of Antichrist, raised to its hoiglit tho prido In tho 
feeling of national unity and pmwoss, and made tliom 
objects to rovcronco, to exalt, and, above all, to work for. 

Tho peculiar gloiy of tho ago, and tho one that reflects 
most closely tho spirit of (ho times, is tho Eliza- 
EiizAbothim bclhnn drama. In considoving tho productions of 

Dninia. cailier part of tho I’eigti, wo observed that tho 
forms of tho i-ough popular performances, of tho plays 
WTitlcn on strictly classical models, and of the copies of tho 
Italian di-ama, wore beginning to blond and giving rise to 
now varieties of English plays, Tho fust mon who deserve 
the namoof English di-nmatistswoi-c — liko their predecessors 
who meinly imitated tho Latins — mou of scholarly attain- 
ments. Tho httlo group which began to occupy the stage 
about a decade bofoin Sbakc'.poaro consisted of ‘ Univorsity 
wits,' of whom tlio ebief nro Lyly, Groeno, Pcelo and 5Iar- 
lowo. When these men began to wito, tho form that the' 
English drama was to take was yot uncertain : each helped 
to mould it. TJio frigidly ineclmnicnl Wnnk-verso that 
Sackvillo wrote did not pleaso Lyly; Gascoigne had wiitlon 
a proso-comedy, and Lyly adopted tlio same method in most 
of his plays, interweaving scraps of verso and doing much 
to jjcrfccb the proso dialogue. 'Pcclc,' says Pxnfossor 
Powdcii, ‘ produced dramatic voiso of a sweet but mono- 
tonous melody. A itimantic spirit ivas introduced into 
English comedy by Robert Greene ; over his poetrj' breathes 
the fresh air of English meadows ; bis stylo is moi'o free, 
moi-e bright, light, and natural tlian that of any preceding 
dramatic poet.’ 

Greatest of all this group, however, is jMai’lowe, with his 
tragic genius and impctuou.s power, who ro-mado — ^practi- 
cally made — tho English dramatic blank-verso lino, and loft 
us and Shakespeare the fiist of our great tragedies. 

Thon comes Sliakcspcnro himself, whoso work, beginning' 
about 1690, ended but little before his death in 1616. l^nt; 
Jong after he began to wiito for tho stage bis formidable 
rivals disappc.ued: Greeno peiisbed miserably in 1692; 
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Peele died four years Inter; Marlovro fell in a druiikeii\ 
brawl in 1693 — by whidi time he had given us not only 
great work, but possibly the best ho had in him. On tbo 
other hand, it is interesting to observe that, had Shakespeare 
been cut off at the ago when Marlowo perished, wo should 
have no plays of his which would give him a higher rank 
than Peele or Greene, while he would scarcely have their 
historical importance. It is interesting, too, to notice that, 
had there survived only one of his last dozen plays whose 
genuineness has not been challenged, we could not hesitate 
to pronounce its autlior n very great genius; 'and it is 
surely most instructive to find that, as far as the chronology 
of the plays is ascertainable, each period shows him, roughly 
speaking, to greater advantage than the former one. Ho 
was always learning. 

He was teaching, too; for it seems safe to assume that 
the Elizabethan drama Avithout Shakospeaio would have 
deprived us of something more than Ins writings. Yet, 
among contemporaries and immediate successors, there are 
many who, though to a certain extent of Shake^eare’s 
‘school,' are notoble for original genius; such are, for 
uistanco, Chapman, Heywood, He&or, Middleton, and 
Webster, to say nothing of many less considerable writei-s. 
The greatest of Shakespeare’s younger contemporaries, how- 
ever — ^the greatest, perhaps, of English playwrights sinco his 
time— is Bon Jonson, between whom and Shakespeare the 
resemblances are leas numerous than the differences. We 
move away Avith him from tbo woidd of flesh _and, blood 
and permeating spu’it, that -ShakcsDai,re. created..^taward3 an 
eaijbirion,Ot_au tCTan£ms^plen^dIyjDnstmctedJx)-pBrform 
tjieir^makeris^biddings : high r omantic te m per of the 

^lmkfi]^,^8Sjan,^cj9mgdy^giy.esjxa3^oJ;hBjhrtb^i^^^ 
of whims, freaks, and ‘humours. ’ H^^T^^hm eters are his 
c r_cation.s.Ie ss than.-hi3.implgnicntg ; hQljnak,<?sJih em mov e, 
laugh, and speak; and clever as the play, telling uSTihe 
dialogue, masterly ns the satire or humour may bo, we 
rarely forget that it is only play and dialogue. ‘ He is a 
very great playwright; but if one judged from his comedies 
and tragedies only (and disregarded the interspersed songs), 
one would not believe him a great poet : fortunately we have 
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Lis pasioi’al drama (twhappily incomplete) and his Ijrics to 
show that such a judgment would be incorrect. 

Ben Jonson’s litei’aiy career extends from about 15D6 
down to his death in 1637, commencing about -the time 
when Shakespeare was wi*iting or re-writing * Romeo and 
Juliet.’ In Jonson’s comedy of h^pura we have suggestions 
of,^e com^y oT Inannera ’%a€^^5y^.popj^r 
at tlie "^d of the "seventeenth ceutury.Ij maim^ u^er 
tKeTnduSice of the JTi’ench dramati^. But the*earlier 
Bestoratidn plays are more nearly rented to the work of 
Beaumont and I'lotchor. ‘Their plays are now,’ writes 
Dryden in 1667, ‘the most plaasant and frequent enter- 
tainments of the stage, two of theirs being acted through 
the year for one of Shakespeare’s or Jonson's'; and he 
alleges that ' the reason is because there is a ceiiiain gaieiy 
in their comedies, and pathos in thoir more serious plays, 
which suits geneially with all men’s humours.' Their 
amazing fertility, the grace of their versification, their wit 
and deveniess in creating dramatic situations, their skill 
in portraying ‘the conversation of gentlemen .... whose 
wild debaucheries and quickness of wit in repartee no poet 
can ever point as they have done,’ gave vogue to a kind of 
drama very far removed from that of Shakespeare. They 
Inaugurated, os Hallam says, a new school' in comedy, and 
with them and it we leave the age of the Elizabethan, 
drama.^ 


‘ JVbie on the Play-lmues . — ^Tbe early Tador plays were acted 
in private halls and groands, in school hoildings and inn-yards. 
The ‘ Children of Panl’s’ seem to have had a special room or hall for 
their performances in 1674 ; and two years Inljer appear to have been 
built the two first public theatres — ‘ The Curtain ’ and ' The Theatre,’ 
both in Shoreditch. The actors wore grouped in hands under the 
patronage of some high personage, whose name they took ; so that 
they were known as fhe Queen’s Servants, the Lord Strange’s, the 
Admiral’s, the Chamberlain’s, and so forth. Other theatres arose 
just outside the City jurisdiction, like those mentioned ; for the stage 
was looked upon ivith disfovour by the City Fathers and by many 
sober people — ^for good reason in many respects. By the river bank 
sprang up the Blackfriars (1B96) and the Globe (1B99). There were 
many others. The central portions of the public theatres were (at 
first) roofless, and there were the cheapest places ; here, in the 
modem ‘ pit,’ stood the ‘ groundlings,’ who paid as little as a penny 
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The beginning of this gi-eat ago in poetry is marked by 
the appearance in the year 1579 of tlio ‘Shepherd’s 
rociry. .^vhich cjivned for Spenser the name of 

the ‘new poet.’ There were new poets in plenty soon 
after this, tor, almost suddenly as it seemed, the land was 
again ‘ fulfilled all’ Avitli songs. Tho number of Elizaljothnn 
miscellanies, of collections of ‘songs and sonnets,’ beai'S 
witness to the quantity of verae writers and roadei-s in those 
days: the beauty of much of the work testifies to their 
quality. Among tho chief of tho lyrists, besides iShakespeai’o 
and Spenser, there appear Sidney, ^Inrlowe, Watson, Daniel, 
Constable, and Drayton, whilo very many lesser authoi-s of 
the lime wrote love poems of singular beauty. Tho groat 
poetic work of tho ago is, of course, Spenser’s ‘Eaeiy Queen,' 
the magnificent masterpiece of tho Henaissance in England. 
The spirit of patriotism and interest in England’s history 
is seen not less clearly in many of the pooms of tho age 
than in tho contemporary historic drama and chronicles; 
w-orks such ns Warner’s ‘ Albion’s England,’ Daniel’s ‘ Civil 
Wars,’ Drayton’s ‘Polyolbion* and ‘Tho Barons' Wara’ 
bear witness to it. Pastorals of various kinds aro given us by 
Spenser, and later by Wither and Brownoj phuosophising 
and ‘metaphysical’ voree by Lord Brooke, Sir John Davies 
and Donne; tho last-nam^ mnst bo reckoned, too, with 
Harston and Hall, among the earliest of our foiunal satirists. 
Moreover, almobt all those who have been spoken of os 
‘ dramatists’ have left us lyric poetry of a high order. Hor 
must wo leave unmontioned hero those who produced poetic 
English versions of foreign genius; these aro ropresented 
by diapman, who rendered Homer into English verse; 
Harington, tho translator of Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Purioso’; 
and Pairfax, the translator of Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered.’ 

for admission: there were galleries and ‘rooms’ or boxes, or the 
spectator might have a stool on the stage if he liked to i»y more 
and sit among the young bloods. Scenery at first there was none : 
the locality was indicated by hs name painted on a board ; and its 
nature by some distinctive feature, such as a tomb if it were a 
grarayaid, pieces of ordnanco for a battle-field, and so forth. Tho 
costumes, however, were often gorgeous, and the stage machinery 
became much more elaborate ns the drama developed. Tho actors, 
who seem to have been remarkably good, were oU males. [Fleay, oto] 
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In the year 1679, in wliich Spens 0 i’’s ‘Shepherd's Kalen- 
dar ’ had appeared, we notice the publication of 
Lyl/s ‘Euphues,’ the first of the Elizabethan 
‘ novels,’ not counting as such the mere translations from 
Italian and French which, in collections like Pa 3 niter’s 
‘Palace of Pleasure’ or in the versions of many others 
formed a well-filled storehouse for the dramatists. J^ong 
the writers who trod the road which Lyly may be said to 
have opened are Greene, Lodge, Nash, and Sidney. The 
last-named is the author of the most important contribution 
to litei’ary criticism during this century in his ‘ Apology for 
Poetry’ — a work suggest^ to some extent by the fierce and 
not aJtogether undeseiwed attack on the stage made by 
Stephen Gosson in his ‘ School of Abuse.’ A good deal of 
interest was awakened in the form of poetry, but there are 
no very valuable writings on the subject belonging to this 
period, — the chief of them are associated with the names of 
Webbe, Puttenham, and Campion. The great masterpiece 
of EUmbethan prose is connected with the controversy 
touching the forms of Church government, for it is to this 
that we owe Hooker’s ‘ Laws of Ecdesiastical Polity ’ ; from 
the same cause ^rang also a large amount of pamphleteeiing 
— the pamphlet performing in those days somewhat the 
same function as the modern ‘ leader ’ or magazine article 
— but none of this is of peimanent literaiy value. The 
only prose writer of the time who may stand beside Hooker 
is Bacon, who has been considered equally groat as a 
philosopher and a man of letters. Among those who 
practised historical composition, Baleigh stands pre-eminent 
for certain magnificent flashes of eloquence in an unequally 
written and oumbrously planned work. Other prose writers 
of less note, but still of interest, are to be found in great 
numbers, working on books of travel, chronicles, didactic 
treatises, and translations. 

(6) Tha later part {from iJie accession of Glvarhs I. to the 
Restoration). 

The five-and-forty years or thereabouts which began with 
the year 1680 were full, we saw, of great things. They 
contained the pla]^ of Shakespeare and most of the great 
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dramatists ; the poems of Spenser and the Elizabethan 
lyrists j the prose of IToolcor and of Bacou. But by the 
time that period closed, wo marked that the drama was 
ab-eady on the wane, and that certain changes were coming 
over our poetry. In the following brief paragraphs wo 
must endeavour to give an outline of the literary history of 
the nest fivc-and-llm-ty yeai-s — the period which lies 
between the accession of diaries I. and the Restoration. 

The drama, which wo saw in ite youth with Marlowe and 
his friends, and in its quick growth and vigorous 

« rama. gjja^jegpearc, had begun to show signs 

of old age — healthy and heautif iil old ago, but yet evidently 
journeying towards decay — with Ben Jenson and Tletchoi*. 
The former of these, though he lived till 1637, to welcome 
new writers as his ‘ sons,’ and to receive the general homage 
of men of letters, had produced his best dramatic work 
before the period begins with which this section deals. 
With him are many other ‘later Elizabethans’ — e.ff., 
Middleton, Webster, diapman, Dekkor, Thomas Hoywood, 
Rowlej' — ^who continue to •write ; but of tho now dramatists 
only^ three at most may he considered worthy to rank as 
continuing the great but dying race of * Elizabethan ’ play- 
^^hts. T hese aro Mt^ngey .JFord^nd~Slurlav. though 
the last has scarcely n rigKt •to rank with his companions. 
Of names of less note there is no lack ; but there is none 
other here of real importance. 

While, however, tho drama itself "was plainly going 
down, the playhouses, the mechanical aids to its exposition 
(scenery, di*esses, etc.), and tho p.atronngo extended ■to it by 
the upper classes increased. At Court tho liighest in the 
mnd teok part in ‘ Masques,’ in which Charles l.’s consort 
Henrietta Maria, did not disdain to act, — for women appeared 
in these entertaiumonts, though the practice of employing 
Iwys for female parts in the theatres was not discontinued 
tul after the Reslomtion. On tho other hand, oven from 
the birth of our drama there had been serious-minded folk 
who viewed the theatres -with disfavour, an example of 
which we have seen in the attacks made upon it— by 
Go^n, for example, in his ‘School of Abuse’— in Eliza- 
beths reign. Under James I. and Charles I., however, the 
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stage was powerfully enough protected to hold its own 
against its foes, and venturous enough to taunt them with 
many gibes and sneers at Puritanism. In- 1634 Will inm 
Prynne was p unished^ witIumost-crueLsavflritYLioE.j!mtin]g 
1^_ invective against -play--acting_entitled..*HLstiio -ni5tRti Y ’ 
]^Actor-scourge] : his punishment, it is true, was partly due 
to the fact that his book contained matter which might 
be regarded as a peisonal insult tp the Queen. However, 
the tum of the derided Puritans came before long, and on 
the outbreak of tho Oivil War ir^ ffiAa-t.lift theatres were 
ordered to be closed. That date may be said to mark tho 
absolute close also of the great epoch of oui* dramatic lite- 
rature, for when the theatres re-opened on the Bestoration 
a new raco of playwrights came into existence. The 
theatres had shut apparently just about tho time when the 
Elizabethan drama was dying a natural death. 

In poetiy, them were signs that the fervour and enthu- • 
_ siasm of the great Elizabethans were well-nigh 

e poeto. many minor poets were en- 

deavouring to make up for the lack of these qualities by 
the manufacture of gaudy ornament and mere wild extrava- 
gance. In Donne, for instance, we have seen that taste for 
strange analogies, far-fetched comparisons and combinations, 
and other ‘ conceits,’ w'hich has left its mark on so much 
seventeeuth-centuiy vei’se. Those defects, indeed, had not 
been altogether abmnt from earlier poetry ; but now, when, 
as was frequently the case, they were found in conjunction 
irith formless and flabby versification, haish diction, and 
inharmonious rhythms, they prepai-ed the way for a reaction 
in favour of writing by rule, and according to the dictates 
of common-sense. The full results of that reaction, which 
gives us the so-called ‘ classical ’ poetry, we must look for 
after the Bestomtion. In tliese years preceding it we shall 
meet with the last of the Elizabethan romantic poets and 
the first of the new school. 

The little group of later ■Spenserians,..which.had-incliidgd 
Giles an d Phi neas ]Fletche i’.^and to some .ex t ent..B ro3£nflj 
pracHSHly end^’mOT'^Vithe r, whose earlier and best work 
justifies us in reckoning him among the disciples of the 
author of the ‘ Shepherd’s Kalendar’ j for after these there 
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is no one of mucli note who may bo considered to have 
derived the main source of his inspiration from Spenser, 
though several — ^including the greatest — show signs of his 
influence. 

The lyrists appear in great number. One section *of 
them — ‘court-poets,’ as they have been called — includes 
Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, Carew, and many others. Of/ 
these Waller is remarkable, not only for the grace of hiaj 
songs, but because to him is given, along with Denham and! 
Cowley, 1 the credit of having by example and influence! 
done much to bring about tho i*eaction against the excesses j 
of BomantLcism which gave us what is Known as ‘ classic ’ I 
poetry after the Restoration. Cowley, whose reputation' 
was so stupendous in his lifetime, and has faded so com- 
pletely, is a Avriter, the character of whose work demands 
careful scrutiny from the student of literary history, for 
in him we have one in whom the old habits combine with 
new tendencies. A little group of religious lyrists includes 
George Herbert, Orashaw, and Habington; and with them 
let us mention here tho name of a singer in some ways 
akin to the first-named — the puritan Andrew Marvell, the 
friend of hlilton. 


Of Milton we need not speak at any length in this intro- 
ductoiy chap^. Save for traces of the school of Donne 
which he exhibits in some of his earlier works, he has little 
m common with any of his contemporaxies, and littie or no 
influence on thm. The giant descendant of the Eliza- 
hetw he stands os a poet apai-t fram them, from the rest 
offspnng, and from the new race now peopling the 
wmld. Let us but hear in mind that his work in versi and 

The ‘Ode on 


The gi-eat name in the prose-literature of the age i 
The Prose. '«idouhtedly the eloquent Jeremy Taylor, wh 
ranks indeed amongst the greatest of Enelis 
are u perhaps to him for uniform excellenc 

whore ‘ wVv ‘ReUgio Medici,’ and EuUei 

^bose^ Worthies are familiar (by name, at least) to al 

‘ Bee the quotabon from Dryden on p. 203, 
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Thomas Hobbes who, if not tho equal of those in literary 
ranlc, occupies no low place therein, is more important for 
his position in the history of thought, and his influence 
on the minds of succeeding generations. Of other philo- 
sophers and theologians thei*e is a long array, including 
— to mention only a few of them — Baxtei', Ijord Herbert, 
Ohillingworth, Ulmer, Oud worth, and of coui-se Milton; 
but his poetry has as far outshone his prose as it has his 
contemporaries' voif-o. Tho bulk of the ■waiting of tho ago 
is, naturally enough, theological, philosophical, polemical; 
but there are not wanting antboi-s in ibis time who, by 
work of a voty diiTerent kind, have achieved a pen'manent 
)»lace in our literature — as, for instance, Earle, ^Iden, ond 
Lsaac Walton. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

EHAK^ISPEAKE’s rOBEKUKKEKS. 

There are Wo or three plaj’s ascribed to one Thomas Xyd, 
pwmas^ot whom, apai*t from his works, nest to nothing 
is known. Johnson, in the famous verses prefixed 
to the famous ‘ Krst Folio,’ calls him * qiorting Elyd ’ — 

‘ And tell how far thou didst onr Lyly ontshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line 

perhaps in mere jest on his name, more likely in grim irony. 
For ‘spordnfi JK.yd* is probably the founder of the species 
of play called by J. A. Symonds ‘ the tragedv-o f-hlodd.* 
which exists solely in and for bloodshed, and whose stock 
ingredients are blows, threats, swords, poison, duels, 
murders, insanity. It consists of bombastic, tragic plays, 
degenerating into melodrama in their surfeit of horrors. 
Examples are seen in Marlowe’s • Jew of A lalta ’ — ^in some 
respects Marlowe never quite emerged irom this species — 
i n Shakesp eaTe!s.(3)J,TituS'Andronicua’ — ^in the first act of 
wWcETwe have a human sacrifice, and the murder of a son 
by a father; in the second, a miunier, and the outrage and 
mudlodon of a woman ; in the third, two executions and the 
mutilation of Titus ; in the fourth, a murder ; in the fifth, 
six murders, a death by torture, and a banquet of two dead 
sons set before their mother — in Marston’s ‘ Antonio’s Ee- 
v'enge,’ Webster’s ‘White Devil’ and ‘The Duchess of’ 
MaJfi'; while_in-iHam let-’ yve haxe-a-^orifieAEpMiTrjen of 
t he same -class . Kyd almost certainly founded the species, 
in the two plays ‘The First Part of Jeronimo’ and ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy, or Eieronimo is Mad Again’; and the 
pre-Sha^spearean ‘ Hamlet’ is asagned to him with great 
probabihty. He has also left us a ti’anslation of Gamier’s 
' ‘Cornelia.’ ‘The author of “The Spanish Tragedy,” ’ says 
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Professor Wivrd, ‘wns a contompornry of greater dramatists 
than himself ; but his genius unmistakably pointed in the 
direction which our tragic drama pursued, in their hands. 
Himself imitated os well ns ridiculed, there is no reason 
why he should bo denied the tribute duo to original power,’ 
Kyd used a mixture of blank verse and rhyme, and wrote 
at a time when the struggle as to what was to bo the 
vehicle of the drama, though begun, wn.s by no means 
decided, Tiiat prose, too, could bo made to servo very aptly 
in comedy, at any rate, Lyly, the author of ‘Euphues,’ 
now showed, 

Lyly’s plays are eight in number, — all comedies. The 
WiPiayi. seems to bo ‘The Woman in the 

Moon,' 1 a play presented, like so many medinsval 
poems, under the form of a dream. Like these, too, it in- 
troduces such characters as personifications of Nature, of 
Concord and Discord, etc. Lyly has a delicate lyrical 
touch, which is felt to advantage in Apelles’ song in 
‘Alexander and Compospe ’ : — 

‘ Cupid and Cninpnspc played 
At cards for kisses— Cupid paid. 

Ho stakes his quiver, bows and arrows, 

His mother’s doves and team of siuirrows : 

Loses them, too ; then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 
Grooving on ’s check (but none knows how) j 
"Wilh these tho crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimpio of bis chin — 

All these did my Campaspo win. 

At last he sot hor both his eyes, — 

8ho won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh, love, has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas I bccomo of mo 7 ’ 

His^ other plays are ‘Endymion,’ ‘Sappho and Phao,’ 

‘ Midas,’ ‘ Mother Bombie,’ ‘ Galatea,’ and ‘ Love’s Me- 
tamorphosis ’ — the last-mentioned being the only, one of 
them not in prose. ‘Endymion, the Man in the Moon,’ 
has attracted considerable attention, from the attempts 
that have been made to identify the characters in it with 
Lyly’s contemporaries — ‘ Cynthia,' wo are told, is the Queen, 


‘ It ]b arsusd UiAt It b tlie flnt from corialo Internal (bat inconolnsire] ovldeDce. 
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* Bndymion * is Leicester, ‘ Tellus * is the Ootintess of Sheffield, 
and so forth — and to interpret the alleged personal allego^ 
of the plot. It is of moio importance to notice that, in 
this play, the author exhibits more signs of dramatic power 
in characterisation and (he portrayal of emotions than 
hitherto, and of more interest to learn that evidences of 
Shakespeare’s familiarity with it have been established. 
Shakespeare, though possibly he laughs good-humouredly 
at Lyly now and again, seems to have appreciated him. 

* The WomanJn the Moon ,* jand^o-briric-smartnoss,- the 
punsand_guips.oi.th6ian<aful.earlior-comedies.show«touches 
oLLvlv’s teadiing . ‘ His real service to the progress of the 
drama- is to be sought,’ says Professor Ward, ‘ neither in 
his choice of subjects nor in his imagery; though to his 
fondness for faiiy-lore and the whole phantasmagoria of 
legend, classical as well as romantic, his contemporaries — 
and Shakespeare in particular — ^wero indebted for a stimu- 
lative precedent. ^ LLJies^hwhis.-jidoption^^of^ Gascoigne’s 
insQ2atiQn_ot_writing-play8~in-proso ; and i^ hm having, 
though under the fetters of an alTectod and vicious style, 
given the first example oU^risk . and., v ivacaoiiH^ dinl^g ne. 
The ridicule which his affectations earned for bim di(j not 
prevent his contemporaries and successors from availing 
themselves of the precedent thus set ; and when we rejoice 
oyer the flow of wit, the flash of repartee, and the dialoc- 

some of the most famous comic scenes in 
^lakespeare and Ben Jonson, we should not forget that 
the path had fii’st been opened by the writer whom they 
“so much outshone.”’ 


Peele, like Lyly, Greene, Marlowe, and the rest of this 
university man— he was educated at 
^ ^662.1697. Q^^__and- fond, like them, of disnlaviucr b« 

^ w ledge of classics, by j[uotations and tag^His ^iiT 
dearie works are ‘ The -STTaignmenTorparis ’ (1680), 
^e pimomcle of Edward I.’ (1693), ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale ’ 
(about 1694), and ‘David and Bebhsabe’ (pubUshed post- 
umously). Besides these he devised a number of pageants, 
wrote a considOTable amount of non-dramatic verse, and 
collaborated with other playwi’ights. He is generally 
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believed to be tbo author of a play called * The Battle of 
Alcazar.’ 

The ‘ Arraignment of Paris ’ is a pretty play, in wliich 
the dramatist shows us Paris brought to trial bofoi-e Zeus 
for his award of the apple to Venbs. He' uses a variety 
of metres — the rhyming fourteen-syllabled lino, the heroic 
couplet, various lyric measures, and some blank veise — 
introduces the Pates speaking in Latin, and puts an Italian 
song into tho moutli of Helen of Ti'oy. The passage in 
which Diana refers the contention to tho Queen, before 
wliom the play was acted, is worth reproducing ns an 
example of Peelo's smooth, sweet blank verse : — 

' There woncs within theso pleasant shady woods, 

Where neither storm nor sun’s distemperatnre 
Have power to hurt by cruel heat or cold, . 

Under the climate of tho milder heaven, 

Where seldom lights Jove’s angry thunderbolt, 

For favonr of that sovereign earthly peer. 

Where whistling winds make music ’mong the trees, 

For from disturbance of our country' gods, • 

Amid tho cypress-springs, a gracious nymph, 

That honours Dlan for her chastity, 

And likes tlic labours well of Phoebe’s groves. 

That place Flysium bight, and of the place 
Her name that governs there Misa is ; 

A kingdom that may wdl compare with mine, 

An ancient sent of lungs, a second Troy, 

Ts compassed round with a commodious sen.’ ' 

‘Edward I.’ is noticeable, thougli not otherwise of much 
value, as helping to mark the stage that had been reached 
in the progress from the older chronicle-histories to the 
-Shakespearian history plays. The ‘Battle of Alcazar’ is 
a play of the ‘ Tamhurlaine ’ iype (see p. 210), a kind of 
produciiou for which Peclo's genius was most ill-fitted ; it 
is full of rant and bombast. ‘ The Old Tale-is^an 

amusing hurly-burly of. farcical inridente, ■\vith,fl,n„jn tey^. 
fotj^ridicule ‘ of ' poor Gabriel Harvey (see p. 167)^ 
the facf’tliat it 'contains a hint for the plan of an incom- 
pai’ably'gimfer' work^Miltori’s”* Cdhfus.’ "Tt^ gen^ty 
conSdored" that the”'tvaghdy of*'* Diiidd and Bethsabo’ is- 
Peele’s. finest drama. The play is written thfOughout in 
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smooth — ^too smooth — ^blank vorse, with passages of strange 
beauty, such as this, put into David's mouth 

‘ Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 

' And brings my longing tangled in her hair. 

To ’joy her love I’ll build a kingly bower, 

Seated -in hearing of a hundred streams, 

That, for their homage to her sovereign joys. 

Shall, ns the serpents fold into their nest, 

In oblique turnings, wind their nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks ; 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows. — 

Open the doors and entertain my love ; 

Open, I say, and, as yon open, sing 
'W'dcome, fair Bethsabe, King David’s darling.' 

Jtis-as a.writeEjo£-melodious-.verse<~-not-aa-a- dramatisty-that 
^ele cloims one ’s admira tion, 

Greene, after a good education — ^he was at both univor- 
Robert- cities — and after travelling on the Continent, betook 
Qreone, himself to London to earn a living by his facile 
n56W592.pgj^ He is, perhaps, to be regarded as the chief 
of the Elizabethan novelists, — ^the men who, following in 
the wake of the Italians and Spaniards, wrote sometimes 
romantic, at other times more realistic, fiction. Among 
his tales are ‘Pandosto, the Triumph of Time’ (on which 
is based Shakespeare’s * Winter’s Tale ’), * Menaphon,’ 
‘Mamillia, a Mirror for the Ladies of ^gland,’ and a 
collection of stories entitled ‘Perimedes the Blacksmith.’ 
He wrote poetry, too — as, indeed, did nearly all the writers 
of the day — ^lived a loose and shiftless life, and died imder 
pitiful circumstances. Some of his pamphlets — and notably 
the ‘Bepentance’ and the ‘Groatsworth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Bepentance’ — contain much self-accusation 
and description of the wretched state he reduced himself to 
by his follies and vices; it is possible, however, that he 
coloured his narrative with an eye to the public. His 
plays (all written between about 1580 and 1590) are ‘ Priar 
Bacon and Priar Bungay,’ * Alpbonsus, King of Arragon,’ 
‘ The Scottirii History of James IV. . . . with a pleasant 
Comedy presented by Oberon, King of the Fairies.’ and 
f Orlando Furioso.’ ‘ George-a-Green, the Knner of Wake- 
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field,’ is also attributed to him, and there is ground for 
thinldng he had a hand in the early lorras of the Shake- 
spearian * Henry VI.’ He is a fertile and fluent writer, 
with plenty of imagination, much grace and considerable 
humour, 

Greene had some share in a prose-play entitled *A 
Thomas Looking-Glass for London and England,’ his felloAv- 
Lodge, worker in it being Thomas Lodge, another of this 
1637-1825. Qf litei-avy youths. Early in his career ho 
showed the bent of lus mind by answering Qossou’s attack 
on the stage — ‘ The School of Abuse ’ (1579) — by a ‘Defence 
of Poetry, Music, and Stage Plays,' which w-as in turn 
replied to by Qosson with * Plays Confuted in Pivo Actions,’ 
eta His cldef contribution to the drama, besides the play 
mentioned, is the • Wounds of Civil War.’ He ivrote a 
number of prose-romances and tracts, including ‘ Eo^lind, * 
whic h, gave Hliakospcai’o the-mnterinl-for-iAs-^u-LikeiJt,’ 
and itself owes something to the psoudo-Ohaucerian ‘ Tale 
of Gamelyn’ : it has as a sub-title ‘Euphues’ Golden Legacy, 
found alter his Death in his Cell at Silexodra,' etc. 
‘Euphues’ Shadow,’ ‘Porbonius and Piisceria,’. and ‘An 
Alarm against Usurers,’ fTOm wJiom he seems to have 
Eufiered, are other of his pamphlets. His ‘ Bosalind ’ was 
written while on a voyage of adventure, of which he 
possibly gave an account in his lost ‘ Sailor’s Kalondnr.’ 
His chief poetical works are ‘ Phillis,’ a collection of lyiics, 
and ‘ Sdlla’s Metamorphoses,' desciibcd by Mr. Gosse as a 
‘rambling piece in the six-line stanza, produced rather in 
consequence of the success of “ Venus and Adonis ” than 
out of any genuine desire to tell a classical story.’ A * Fig 
for Momus ’ may bo mentioned as giving him a place among 
early satirical wiitens. In his later life ho settled down to 
a profession, becoming a physician, and producing woi'ks ol a 
gi’avor nature, such as translations of tfosophus and Seneca, 
and a ‘ Treatise of the Plague.’ 

We have fomid it convenient to mention Lodge hero, 
Thomas ^ 0^ ^ttle account as a playwright, 

Nash, among the group of woi’kers who helped to fashion 
1607-1800. drama before Shakespeare. Nash, too,^ is 
famous as a writer of pamphlets rather than a dramatist, 
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but his •work is so intimalolj’ connected ■with this little band 
os to make it seem advisable to include him heiu His 
plays are now a lost dmma, ‘The Isle of Dogs’ — for which 
he was imprisoned — and a satirical burlesque entitled 
‘ Summer’s Last Will and Testament.’ Hash’s prose writ- 
ings are of the most varied kind, including a preface •to his 
friend Greene’s ‘ Mcnaphon,’ in "vvluch ho ridiculed the bom- 
bastic rant of Tamburlaino plays; a number of attacks in 
the Marprelato controversy on Gabriel Harvey and others ; 
a ‘Pierce Penniless,’ in which he gave a more or less 
truthful account of himself; a novel entitled, ‘The Un- 
fortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack of Wilton,’ and 
much else. like so many of these Elizabethan miters, 
ho died young, literature then signifying only too often * fame, 
poverty, quarrels, imprisonment, and an early death.' 

Most important of all in this band, whether they are 
looked at as those who helped to sharpen the tools for 
Shakespeare’s use, or purely for their merits as authors, is 
Marlowe, — Marlowe, whom Peele weeps as 

‘ Fit to •write passions for the souls below, 

If any wretched souls in passions speak.’ 

Marlowe was bom in Canterbury of humble parents, and 
Chris* 1 p educated at the King’s School there, proceeding 
wiriwe” subsequently to Cambridge. He began to ■wiite 
1504-1503, a]jout 1685; produced in rapid succession his 
plays of ‘Tamburlaino,’ ‘Faustus,’ ‘The Jew of Malta,’ 
‘ Edward II.,’ and ‘ The Massacre of Paris.’ He was killed 
in a tavem-brawl at Deptford, at the ago of thirty. He is 
said •to have lived a hand-to-mouth, •wild, and disreputable 
existence in London, and he is pai-ticularly called upon by 
his fellow- dramatist, Greene, in his ‘Groatsworth,’ to repent; 
it is certain that he was •to have been proceeded against on 
a charge of atheism, had his death not delivered him. 

Marlowe’s first play is ‘Tamburlaino,’ and it is remark- 
able not only becau^ of its literary and poetic merits, but 
because it is the first play wri^tten for the public at large in 
blank verse.^ In his prologue the •writer at once declares 

V • • * « ^ 

his aun: 


• ‘ GOTbodtio,' of couTtse, was in .blank rewe ; but it was of an academic cbniacUr, 
meant for on odneated pn^ate andiorce (boo p. ItS). 

L. 
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‘ From jiRging veins of rhyming motlier wita, 

And aacli conceits na clownngo keeps in ptiy, 

We’ll lend you ' 

‘ Tamburiaino ’ is in two pai'ts, oacb of fivo acts. It is 
cboraoterisod by its high and often ranting diction, its 
sensational situations, and its wild and often almost ludi- 
crous energy. Tlioro is, however, as in all Marlowe’s 
writing, plenty of fine poetry in it, spite of tlie oxtravagancas 
of expression, which it is thought ho used purposely wth 
.the design of making his blank verso sound as ofTective to 
the play-going public as rhyme did. It is fium ‘ Taustus ’ 
— ^tho stoiy of the necromancer’s bargain with the do\'il, 
which Cloethe afterwards \ised — that we select a shoVt 
specimen of his poetic genius ; these aro the matchlcs-s lines 
in which Faustus addresses the vision of Helen conjured up 
for him ; — 

* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the loplcss towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make mo immortal with a kiss. — 

Her lips suck forth my soul ; seo whore it flics 1 
Come, Helen, come, give mo my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will ho Paris, and for love of thoo, 

Instead of Troy shall Wcrtonbnrg be sacked ; 

And I will combat with weak Menclaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest j 
Tea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Ob, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.' 

.Sasamg-over-the-t-Jew-of-Maltari — a.play.in -which JB araba s 
an d Abig ail and some olemeats in the plo t may haw helped 
to create Shylock lind^Jesrica and ^me “mridentsl nj^l he 
iS^hanV^ "Venio^— and'’' ThTTda5saci‘e'''of^ai5£^^aii 
occasional and polemical work , . . overchai’ged with the nnti- 
Oatholic passion of the time,’ we come to his * EdwardJ X,* 
which is the first g i’ eat specimen of th e histor jical play, a» 
example o f a kind of drama ' of wl iicli _Shake3pea^! rRf<^ ’'. 
•y ^ds gave u^masterpieces,.. The only worthy specimen of 
tKfolasiTiitherto had been the play of Eede’a— toward,!.' 
— noticed-ubove, itself a great advance bn what had pre- 
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vioualy been done, though hot to bo compared wth Mai loWa 
‘Edward II.’ It is thought by some, hoAvovcr, that tho 
second and tliird parts of ‘Hemy VI/ (or tho plays on 
which they wero founded — seo p. 216 ) bad already been 
written, but, even if this bo so, they cannot bo said to 
approach Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II/ in tragic power. Another 
play of Marlowe's, which ho secins to have ’left unfinished, 
is a tragedy entitled ‘ Dido, Queen of Carthago/ probably 
completed by Nash. Hjs chief non-dramatic work, besides 
some shorter poems, among which is tho well-known 
•Passionate Shepherd/ Is his ‘Hero and Leander/ which, 
says Mr. Swinburne, ‘ stands alone in its age, and far ahead 
of the work of any possible competitor botwoon tho death 
of Spenser and tho da^vn of Milton. In clear mastery of 
naitative and presentation, in melodious easo and simplicity 
of strength, it is not less pre-eminent than in tho adorahlo 
beauty and impeccable perfection of separate lines or 
passages.* 


The place and tho value of Oliristoplier Marlowo ns a 
leader among English poot.s/says tho same writer, ‘it would 
be almost impossible for historical criticism to ovorestiraato. 
To none of them all, perhaps, have so many of iho greatest 
among them been so deeply and so directly indebted. Nor 
was ever any great writer’s influence upon his follows more 
utterly and unmixedly an influence for good. HoSi’st. and 


. jP.ggMaring.! ^ . »n.spjr o d-picaififli;Jn..alLQ^ 

P^^l’lc^itbrStnre. fliona nmo 


Marlowo, who accomplished so much in 
his brief spring, and gave promise of such splendid summer 

Ya^ r® but whoso maturity 

^ enduring produce of ou> 
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SIIAKESPEAItB, 

SnAKESPBAitE vns boi-n in J5g4 nt StmtIord-on-Avon in 
B,op^.,i^{^jWarwit]£8liu-o, ■\vhero his father, John Shake- 
Ouulno. epearo, Avas trader and farmer, and at that time 
1604— prosperous circumstances. During the poet’s 
boyhood, John Shakespeare fell gradually into poverty; he 
parted lyith the land his ivifo — Mary Arden, a woman of 
good connections — ^brought him, ivas prosecuted for deht^ 
and deprived of his aldennnn’s gown. Of William Shake- 
speare, betiveen the time of his baptism and his marriage 
in his nineteenth jeav to Anne Hathaway (a woman some 
eight years his senior), wo know almost nothing : it is con- 
jectured that he received some little classical education at 
the Stratford Grammar School, and that he cast about to 
earn a living u’hen his father’s troubles thickened. Various 
traditions — all umoliable — make him out to have begun 
life ns a butcher, schoolmaster, lawyer, etc.; but there is 
ino evidence as to his employment in any way until we find 
|him attacked in 1592 by Greene, whoso language makes it 
certain that the object of his anger is a new and successful 
actor-author who did not belong to the little clique of uni- 
versity men then writing for the stage. The year in which 
he had come to London is not certainly known, though it 
Avas probably tAA'o or thrae years after the birth of his second 
daughter, Judith, in 1685. The story that connects his 
dep^irre from Stratford with a pi’osecution for poaching 
on Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer-park at Charlcpte rests on no 
good authority. Possibly the occasion of ‘The Queen’s 
Players’ passing through Stratford in 1687 may have 
decided a young AAOuld-be actor to tiy his fortune in town. 
The dedication, in 1693, of to first published work, ‘ Venus 
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and Adonis/ shows that ho had by that time becomo 
connected to sonio extent wth a man of innk, for it is 
addressed to the J^tLof-Soutliaraplon, to whom also is 
dedicated * Lncroco'^ in Iho year following. Southampton, 
it may be added, is thought to have helped the poet mate- 
rially and socially. About this time Shakespeare appeal's 
among the actors who played before the Queen, and a few 
years later ho is able to spend n considerable .sum upon the 
p iu:chnso of New Place, in Stra tford, so that ho seems, cither 
as actor or author (or both), to have thrivon in worldly 
matters: at the same time (1597) evidence of his popularity 
as a writer is furnished by the fact that his plays now 
bepn to bo printed. From that date until his death thero 
are indications that his contcmpoi'aries looked upon him as 
their chief dramatist. Ho became a partner in the Globe 
Theatre in -'d 509, m .ndo further investments at Stratford, 
and retired there about 1612. Four years later he died. 

The publication of Shakespeare's plays began mth the 
i^uicaUon year 1597, and between that date and his de.ath 
thero were numerous quarto editions of separate 
plays, many of them printed without the author’s sanction 
and in an imperfect form. In 1623 two of his follow-.actor 3 
(Hemingo and Coudcll) collected and publibhed what pur- 
^rted to be a complete and accurate edition of their dead 
fnends plays; this— it is known as the ‘first folio’ — 
contains all those which commonly pass under Sbakespearo’s 
name, except ‘Pericles,’ which firet appeared (along with 
^ play's) in tho ‘third folio’ 
? II ^ j prccL«!o order in wh ich Shakespeare’s phiys 
JjoIIoiyc ^ one another is a thin g~ ^uclii7 “unfortunately, 
is not certainly known ; but tlio labours of editors and 
commentatoi’s have enabled us to fix tho chronology with 
romething approaching correctness. It is customary to 
divide the whole time of his literary production into four 
nearly equal periods of about half a dozen years each.^ 


“ reliamo duo to Dr. Fnrnlvall 

Andnmlcu»()6SS}, Lovo’# Lnbour'o Lost (lfiSS-0), 
Uioam (1600-01), Two Gontloinon of 
® Juliet n501-3), I'cnus and 
nicliMU 11. (1603-4), nichard HI. (1504). ' 
meond Prrfoo [1505—1001]. John (1505), hloroliant of Venice (1606), laming of tli 9 
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We have spoken of Greene’s refewnce to Shakespeare^, 
The Rret ^’^0™ 1692) 'an upstart crow beautified^ 

Period: with oiu’ featliers, that Avith liis, 

llistorioa— , , . , , 

‘ fleni y VI.,* ‘ Mgefs heart, Avrant in a player b hide, ' 

‘ Richard 

■RiJiari\n.’®'’PP°®®® ^ bombast out a blank 

A-erae ns the best of you; and, being an absolute 
Johannes raclotum, is in his oaa’u conceit the only Shake- 
scene in the country.' The line Avhich Greene applies to 
Shakespeare is slightly altered frem the 

‘ 0 tiger's heart wrapt in a Avoman’s hide 1 ' 


Avhich York hurls at Queen Margai-et in the Tliird Part of 
‘ King Heniy VI. ’ [I. ii'. 137], and this line is to be found 
in ‘The True Tragedy of Eichard Duke of York,' a play 
whoso authorehip is not definitely knoAvn. Judging from 
iboth internal nna external eAudences, it seems pretty certain 
'that Shakespeare began his career as a playwright by 
altering and adapting, and perhaps collaborating. The 
‘ First Part of Bing Henry VL’ is believed to have been 
jonly touched by Shakespeare, the main work being done 
[perhaps by Marlowe, Peele, and Greene: it folloAvs Holin- 
shed’s ‘ Ohronicles' (a source of Avhicli the drematist frequently 
availed himself), and deals mainly AAuth the war againrt 
France and the jealousies betAveen the English nobles. For 
the coaree treatment of the Maid of Orleans Shakespeare 
is held not to bo resjMnsiblo ; Avhile, on the other hand, the 
garden scene [II. ivi], Avhere Plantagenet plucks the white 
I’ose and Someiset &e red, is generally ascribed to him. 
So, too, to Shakespeare, it is thought, is due the greater 
part of Act IV., including the intercourse between the 
heroic Talbots. The play was probably Avritten about 1691 ; 
it Avas followed, a year or two later, by the Second and 


Hirow (1C96-7), 1 Heniy IV. (16JI0-7), 2 Henry IV. (1697.8), Merry AVlyes of Windsor 
(1698-9)j Henry V. 0609), MnoU Ado about Notlung OMB— A» Yon Like It 
OW?)> 'TwolftL Nlgbt(1601), All’e WoU UintEiias WeU(lOOLn. Sonnefs P 1602-1008]. 

Thiri Period 0601—1007]. JoHue Cresnr (1601), Hamlet (1002-8), Moosiire for 
Mcasnro (1003), Othello (1604), llncbotli (1008-6), Lear (1605.6), Trollue and Ciwelda 
(1006-7), Antony and Oleoiiatra (1006-7), Ooriolanus (1607-8), Timon of Athens 
(1007-8). 

FoHrth Period P608-)!}. Fodoles (160S), Tempeet 0610), Oymbellne (1610-lt),. 

Walter** Tale 0611), Henry Vtn.O«I8). 
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Third Parts, -nrhich are based on ‘ The Contention between 
the two famous Houses of York and Lancaster’ and the 
‘ True Tragedy ’ already mentioned — ^two plays which are 
■ believed to be by Marlowe, Greene (and possibly Peele), who 
may or may not have been helped at first by Shake^eare. 
It is pretty generally agreed that Parts 2 and 3 of 
* Henry VI.’ were the result of Shakespeare’s revision of 
these plays, though there are some who believe that he had 
no hand in them. In the Krst Part we left ofl" at Suffolk’j^ 
triumph ill bringing about the marriage between Margaret 
‘ and the weak Heniy : in the next part we have the story 
of the guilty love of the new Queen for Sufiblk and the 
developments of tho faction-quarrels powerfully treated; 
the murder of ‘ the good Duke Humphrey’ and the banish- 
ment of Sufiblk, who is killed before he can escape from 
England; the rebellion of Cade, with its mingled comedy 
and tragedy; and, finally, the victory of York overLancasto 
at St. Albans, with which the play closes. Of the Third 
Part, Margaret, the 

‘ She-wolf of France (but worse than wolves of France), 

Whoso tongue more poisons than the adders tooth,’ 

is the central figure; it continues the story of the Wars 
of the Boses, comprising the death of York at Wakefield, 
after the honibly powerful scene in which the Queen mocks 
him ; the victory of first one side and then the other, ending 
with the final triumph of 'the Yorldsts, with the ‘wanton 
ISdward’ king, and the gentle, feeble Henry stabbed by ‘the 
lusty George ’ and the crook-back Eichai’d, wbo is now Duke 
of Gloucester. This Duke of Gloucester is the * Bichard HE.’ 
who gives his name to another (perhaps the next) of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays —a magnificent melodrama, in which 
the whole interest circles round the actions of Bichard, 
whose strong, mis-shapen body is mated to a spirit as 
powerful and as hideous. The play brings to a conclusion 
the Oivil 'War series, ending with the death of Bichard, 
after his countless crimes, by the hand of Bichmond 
(Henry 'Vii.) at Bosworth Field. Some hold that this 
play is a recast of an older one — basing their view mainly 
on the fact of its difiering widely from the other midoubt- 
edly Shakespearian historical plays, and its resemblance to 
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parts of ‘ Henry VI.' j but it is more likely, as Professoi 
Dowden says, that Shakespeare * was working . . . under 
the influence and in the manner of the great master of 
dramatic blank verse, Marlowe. . . . The entire play m ay 
be said to be the exhibition of the one central cnaracter ; 
&11 subordinate persons are created that he may wreak his 
will upon them. This is quite in the manner of Marlowe, 
lake Marlowe also is the fierce energy of the central 
character, untempered by moral restraints, the heaping up 
of violent deeds, the absence of all reserve or mystery 
in the characterisation, the broad and bold touches, the 
demoniac force and intensity of the whole.’ Perhaps shortly 
before this, more probably shortly after (about 1694), the 
remaining historical play of this period was -written : this 
is ‘ Bichard JI.,’ in which the dramatist tells the story ol 


Bichard's.misgover’nment and Bolingbroke’s usui'pation; the 
colours ato less glowing and glaring than in * Bichard m., 
and the characters are moro subtly and delicately drawn. 
We may look upon it as the first of Shakespeare’s entirely 
original historiou plays. 

We have seen that ther-e is good reason to believe that 
The Fi»t Shakespeare tried his 'prentice hand on remodelling 
Period; older work. Perhaps a production of this .kind — 
if SO, possibly his first attempt — ^was ‘Titus 
Androrricus,' a specimen of the ‘shambles’ tragedy, 
which was, as we know, roither popular at about the time 
when Shakespeare first came to London. The fact that 
the play is ‘ on accumulation of vulgar physical horrors ’ is 
not, of course, a very serious argument against its being 
the work of a beginner arudous to please the reigning taste; 
nor, perhaps, is much importance to be attached to the 
statement that the play is ‘biult on the Marlowe blank- 
verse system, which Shakespeare in his early work opposed’; 
for, if the play is Shakespeare’s, it is evidently an early 
experiment which its author did not car’s to repeat. The 
date of its composition is usually given as about 1689, on 
the strength of Ben tTonson's allusion to it (he couples it 
with Byd’s ‘Jeronimo’) in ‘Bartholomew Pair’ (1614) as 
being some twenty-five or thirty years old. It is not very 
^jnlikely that a stage tradition current nearly a centui’y 
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later may bo near the truth; according to this, Shakespeare s 
part in the play was Umited to giving ‘ some master-touches 
to one or two of the principal parte.* 

Shakespeare’s comedies begin with the bright, frolicsome 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ full of jests and light- 
Feiiod ; hearted merriment. Ferdinand, ICing of Navarro, 
determined to seclude himself from the world 
jjiboitr’s ^vith his three friends, Bii’on, Dumain, and Xionga- 
otrille, and ‘ not to see ladies, study, fa^, not deep.’ 

* rnSvm scheme breaks down, of course — as tlio mocking 
mersifiiit’sBiroD knew it would — ^the disturbing element being 
the princess of France and her three ladies. The 
tieraenof ‘reduses’ fall in love with the ladies, and are 
Verona.* q£ betraying their weakness to one another. 

Finally, they are convinced of the folly of their plan of 
cutting themselves off from the ways of men; but the 
objects of their wooing have to depart before grantiag their 
suit, as, in the midst of an entex-tainment got up to amuse 
them, the princess hears of her father’s death. The play 
abounds in witty dialogue, the conversations between Bosa- 
line and Biron anticipating in some measure Beatrice and 
Bene^ck Much Ado about Nothing ’). There is much 
pleasant satire of affectations, more especially as seen in 
pictures of Don Armado, the * refined traveller of Spain,’ 
with his ‘fire-new words,’ and Sir Nathaniel the curate 
and Holofernes the schoolmaster, who garnish their talk 
with Latin phrases and constant pedantic allusions. Tliore 
ain pretty verses, too, scattered up and down the play, 
which is full of ingenious ‘conceits': thus, for instance, 
Moth’s song : — 

‘ If she bo made of white and red 
Her faults will ne’er be known, 

For blushing checks by faults arc biod, 

And fears by pale arc shown : 

Then if she fears, or be to blame, 

By this you shall not know. 

For still her checks possess the same 
"Which nature she doth owe.’ 

^e plot of ‘Love’s labour’s Lost’ perhaps Shakespeare 
im-ent^; no original has been found for it. In the 
‘ Comedy of Errors ’ he adapted his story from j(a translation 
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of) the ' Mensechtai ’ of Plautus. It is a bustling •farce 
linked to a pathetic stoiy of sea-sorrow, which seems’ to 
be of Shakespeare's invention. Aegeon, a merchant of 
Symcuso, being found in Ephesus, then at enmity T\ith it, 
is condemned by Solinus, Duke of Ephesus, to be put to 
death, unless he can pay a thousand marks ransom. Bidden 
by the Duke to tell the cause of his coming there, he relates 
how, in days gone by, travelling by water fi-om Epidamnum 
-with his uife and twin sons and the twin children he had 
bought to train up as attendants, he was shipwrecked; 
and though he managed to save one son (Antapholus of 
Syracuse) and one attendant (Dromio of Syracuse), he lost 
his -wife with the other children (Antipholus and Dromio 
of Ephesus). Antipholus the Syracusan, being grown up, 
desii-ed (with his Dromio) to seek his lost mother smd 
brother, and Aegeon granted him pemission ; but when,affcer 
many years, he did not return, the father, fearing he had 
lost the last of his kin, set out to find him, and at length 
in his search came to JEiphesas, where now he is condemned 
to die. He is gi-anted one day to tiy and raise a ransom, 
and duiing this day the whole ‘Comedy of En-ors’ is 
transacted. Antipholus of Syramise, with his Dromio, has 
arrived at Ephesus that very morning, and the fim begins 
at once by Dromio of Ephesus (the other Dromio being 
sent on an errand) mistaking him for his own young 
master, and being mistaken by him for Ins own servant. 
"Wherever one Dromio or one Antipholus is, he is taken for 
his duplicate, and the amusing incidents that arise out of 
the constant playing at cross-purposes are most ludicrously 
handled, especially the eiTOrs of the jealous Adriana, tlio 
Ephesian Antipholus’s wife. In the end all is made clear, 
the lost are found, the wife of Aegeon is discovered in the 
abbess of a neighbouring convent, and Aegeon himself 
i-estored to liberty and to his family. 

Another ‘ comedj' of errors,’ of a less boisterously farcical, 
more imaginative and delicate kind, is given us in ‘The 
Midsummer hfjght’s Dream,’ where, however, the cross- 
purposes originate not in natural mistakes on the part of 
Hermia and Helena, Lysander and Demetrius, Titania and 
Bottom, but in the spells of the fairy ci’eatures who bewitch 
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them. A truly beautiful play— or poem— is;this, wi^ its 
ihiuorbus love embroilments, just pathetic enough to be 
mtVr^tang 's^itbout stintog us over-deeply, delightful 
romantic-heroic figures of Duhe Theseus and &ppolyta his 
Amazon .bnde, its chaming group of m^icious fmgile 
sprites-chmlish, little Oberon, wilful little Titania, wcked. 
little J?uck-7-aud their coai-se, clumsy counterparts, the 
•rfortky mechanics of Athens, with Bottom the wea,vor for 
their, chief glory. From the mouth of bright, vigorous, 
mpsi courteous Theseus, we seem to hear tlio dramatists 
own thoughts when, answering Hippolyla, ivho declares tho 
‘ tedious brief scone of young Pyramus and his. love Ihisbo 
to be the ‘ sillieat stuftV be affiims that ‘ tho best in this 
kind '[t.c. plays] are but shadows; and tho worst are no 
worse, if imagination amend them,’ or when ho characterises 
the poet ns ‘ of imnpnation all compact ... 


* The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Dolh glnnee from heaven to earth, from eftrth to heaven 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Toma them to shapes and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name.’ ' 


We complete our survey of tliis group of early comedies 
with a glance at * Tho Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ a play 
which is founded upon a Spanish romance. It is, as Hazlitb 
says, * little more than the firat outlines of a comedy loosely 
sketched in.’ Some of these outlines tho dramatist filled in 
more carefully in the later i-omantic comedies.* Tho subject 
of the play is tho friendship of Protons and Valentine, the 
‘ two gentlemen ’ ; how it is sundered by lovei's’ treacheries, 


UiB inloHwia of TliUbe from ChiiUccr'i ‘Thlslio of Bali} Ion’ [m tlia 'LogOad of 
Goodnomon/ or from Goldtng'a Ovid] ; for tUo tatrios from populni talcs of ‘ Bol»n 
Goodfdloir 'x liut Oberon from Greone's ‘James ly.’ 

" Two Ocullomen of Verona ” Shakespearo struck into a now path,’ 

says FrofessorDowden, ‘wbioh bo was to piinno with admirable results; it u his 
JK** ®****'®^ *'* Uhl n romntitlo lovo-atory is told tu dmbiatid form.' Thd stoi y 
of Tbs Tito Goiltlemen ’ bad booU draniatlsed before in it play edited * Felix knd 


' fouilded dU 


tory of Fdltsnlena’ in bid pastoral romance 


^jt is thought that SMkettiaM may i^o has 6 token bbita ftoid Bandello'i 
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and restored by the repentance of the deceiver. iProteiis 
(whose name is typical) is in love with Jnlia at Verona,' 
who returns his affection ; he is sent to join his dear friend 
Valentine at Milan, where Valentine has fallen in love with 
the Duke’s daughter Silvia, who is designed by her father 
for a wealthier suitor. Proteus on his introduction to Silvia 
straightway forgets his love for Julia and his friendship 
for Valentine, and determines to win her for himself. He 
betrays to the Duke the plot Valentine has confided to )iim 
of running away with Silvia, whom he meant to got out of 
the palace by a rope-ladder. The Duke makes Valentino 
reveal his secret (by a clum^ device), and banishes him. 
Proteus persecutes Silvia with lus addr^es, and she tolces 
refuge in flight. Meanwhile Julia sets out to seek Proteus 
at Milan, disguising herself as a boy — a device often em- 
ployed by the Elizabethan dramati^; she finds out her 
lover’s faithlessness, enters his service os a page, and acts 
as messenger from him to Silvia. Silvia is captured in the 
forest by the outlaws who have made Valentine their king. 
He rescues her from Proteus, who pursues her; and finally, 
after Julia reveals herself, and Proteus is convinced of his 
baseness and folly, all are reconciled. The story is weak 
in places, and the winding-up of the play is so sudden and 
unnatural that it is thought that we have perhaps not got 
it in the form the wiiter left it in ; some of the incidents, 
too, are awkwai-d, as if the writer were careless about ^ 
machineiy. Yet it is the most noteworthy of these earlier 
comedies in relation to Shakespeare’s subsequent achieve- 
ments : in Laimce we have a specimen of the very best of 
his humour; in Julia we see a forashadowing of Hdena 
(‘All’s "Well’) and Viola (‘Twelfth Night’); Silvia suggests 
Juliet, and the whole of the glowing treatment of youthful 
passion leads us on towards his first love-tragedy._ This is 
‘Homeo and Juliet,' founded on the ‘tragical history’ of 
these lovers os Arthur Brooke had rhymed it.^ 


1 The etory of the two loren, adons of rival honaes, who peziah 
very old one. Luigi da Porto flrrt nnniea them Borneo and Giolletta (163$) jBanaeiio 
ahaped this into one of Ida talee (1554). and thenco it waa turned into P**”®**^ 
Boisteau Q650): Brooke used Boiateawe Tetaion for hia poem of BomeM 
Juliet* 11562) ; and Painter included a proae rendering in hia ‘ Palace of Pleasure 
(eeep JS4). 
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The scene is Yerona again — ^Verona, whose streets are 
filled with the brawls of the rival houses of Capulet 
and Montague. Young Homco, a Montague, 
'BomTO andwhom first WO 866 fancjr-smitten by the charms of 
a Rosaline, falls in love with and is loved by young 
Juliet, the daughter of the Gapulets. They aro ‘secretly 
married; but Romeo is banished for slaying Tybalt, a 
Capulet, and Juliet is made to consent to marrj’- Count 
Paris. She takes a drug on the eve of the wedding, which 
niakes her seem dead to all but Friar Lawrence, who pro- 
vided her with it ; she is laid in the vault, and the Friar 
sends to Romeo at Mantua to tell him how the case really 
stands. Romeo, however, has already heard news of Juliet's 
death, flies to her tomb, and finding her apparently lifeless 
body there, IdUs himself ; she, waking from her tmnce, secs 
Romeo dead by her side, and stabs herself with his dagger. 
^e_Bli^js-a“tragicJove,-poemj all the interest of it— spite 
of such excellent lesser characters as brisk Mercutio, the 
coarse old Nurse, swaggering Tybalt, and others— centres 
round Bomoo and Julioti rind rathox* round thoir pussionuto 
love and their feelings for one another than round the 
inadente arismg out of it j yet the stoiy too is interesting 
in ^elf, and well adapted to be the plot of a stage-play. 

Perhaps just alraut the time when Shakespeare was 
■ venna and yriting this play, subjects of tragedy fit to be put 
• tnmw; poems were engaging his attention : 

‘Venus and Adonis’ (published in 1693) tells in 
hot, over-gorgeous verse of the desire of the goddess and 
the death of the beautiful youth by the boar’s thrust. Thus 
spealm the Queen of Love over the body of him sho wooed 


‘ Since thou art dead, lo, hero I prophesy : 

^9^® hereafter shall attend ; 

"Shall be waited on with jealousy,. 

Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end. 

Neer settled equally, but high or low, 

That all love s pleasure shaU not match his woe. 

belongs to this period 
th^ w^ (P«J>lis5ied 1694)fin which he tel 

the well-known tale of Tarquin’s crime. The metre 
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‘slightly more elaborate than that of ‘Venus and Adonis/ 
the stanza being the seven-lined one often used by Ohnucer. 
Hei’e is an extract from the description of the ‘piece of 
skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy * : — 

‘ For much iron^iunry woik was there ; 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

Griped in an armM hand ; himself, l)chind, 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a Ic^, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

« * * » 

‘ Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Piiam dies. 

Here manly Hector faints, here Troilns swonnds. 

Hero friend by friend in bloody channel lies. 

And friend to friend gives nnadvisM wounds, 

And one man’s lust these many lives confounds ; 

Had doting Priam checked his son’s desire, 

Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire.’ 

Now that we have looked at the early histpries and 
Metrical the first tragedies, and the two longer 

obniLter- poems of Sliakespoare, it may be well to sum up 
chief characteristics of the various stages cif 
' his work. In the eailiest plays the poet prefers 
rhyme to blank verse, which was nob yet the established 
metro even for tragedy; thus, in ‘Loro’s Labour's Lost,’ 
he has nearly twice as many rhymed os unrhymed lines 
(excluding prose), and passages in wliich the lines rhyme 
alternately in stanza form are rather frequent ; gradually 
he discards rhyme (* Eichai'd III.,’ perhaps written directly 
under Marlowe’s influence, is the first play in which it has 
a yeiy small place) both in comedy and tragedy thinughout 
the second period; from the plaj's written after that it 
is (except in songs, etc.) almost entirely absent. Another 


* On the sobjeot of fhronoingy It may ho well to point ont that Beveral plays ate 
mnerolly nsaigneri- to particular iwriods of the poet’s cnieer, becan^o of the re**™' 
hlancea m metro, lanmnge, etc., which they hear to other pla^ the date of which 
can he ascertained with more certainty. The plays whlcli Meres, in his * Palladia 
Tamin’ mentions os placing Shakespeare beside Flantiis and Sen^ for 


‘ liomco and Juliet,' besides another comedy, 'JjO>e’8 ijahonr’s Won,’ which some 
think to be an enrller form of ‘All’s Well, of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ or« 
‘Mnoh Ado.’ Possibly it Is a lost play. 
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change of a siniilar nature como over his metro along ■with 
his attaining greater facility of handling blank vei’se ; the 
sense of the lines in the earlier plaj's is apt to close with 
the verso (end-stopped lines) ; by degrees ho rids himself of 
this fetter to bold oxpi-cssion, and lots tho sense of one lino 
‘ overflo'w ’ or run on into another : in ono of tho earliest 
plays Dr. Fnmivall calculates that nearly ninolcon-twcn- 
tieths of tho lines are ond-stoppod; in ono of the latest 
nearly a thml of tho h'nes *rnn on.’ Another stop towards 
further absence from restraint is tho use of 'light' and 
‘weak’ monosyllables [e.g. she, an^ at the end of tho line, 
which marks the plays of the third and fourth periods; 
while the ^eady increase in tho proportion of double endings 
is another accompaniment of the groirth of Shakespeare's 
power over blank rei'se. Such are briefly tho chief points 
of metrical diflerenco between tho work of Shakespeare at 
one time of his career and another. 

English history ceased to ho the theme of Shakespeare's 
The E«ona wheu tho second period had closed. Soon 

finishing ‘Kich.ard II.’ or ‘Richard III.,’ ho 
john’duwx^nrned to ‘King John,’ worlcing ag.ain on tho 

on old play.i The fact that 
Shakefspeato's only son Hamnot died in 159 G lias 
^used some to hear tho deep note of tho poet’s own sorrow 
in Constances pathetic lament for her sou Arthur in John’s 
m^urderous clutches: ‘You are as fond of grief ns of your 
child,' says tlie Erench king to her, and she answore ; — 

‘ Grief mis tho room up of my absent child, 

Ura in his bed, walks up and do^vn with me, 

Fats on Ms pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Bememhers me of all Ms gracious parts, 
mulls out his Tncant garments with his form : 

1 uen hare 1 re.TSon to be fond of grief I ’ 


^‘^{fi^^nbndgo wo have a fine, frank, vigorous Englisli- 
man, self-reliant and proud of himsdf and his coiintr}', 
h^mg baseness of spirit, and with touches of a royal miud 
that we may suppose him to have inherited ; a more finished 




:tiard Coaur 
ankooffo-i 
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portrait of a similar character we find in Shakespeare’s 
kingliest king, Henry V. He is the wild ‘ Henry, Prince 
of Wales,’ of tho two parts of ‘ Henry IV.’ who consorts 
with fat old Falstaff and the company at the Boar’s Head,*^ 
and bears himself gallantly against Hotspur— who strikes 
the chief justice for sentencing liis roistering friend, and 
because iho justice commits him to prison deriaros to him 
when he is long : — 

' For this, I do commit into your hand 
llic unstained sword that yon hare nsed to hear ; 

With this remembrance, that you nsc tho same 
Witli tho liko hold, just and impartial spirit 
As yon hare dono 'gainst mo.’ 

In ‘ Heniy V.’ he is the powerful, vigorous ruler, who 
has said good-bye to the follies of his youth and put his 
high spirits, strong mind and active body wholly at tho 
service of his country. Tho Dauphin may think England 

' ... so idly king’d. 

Her sceptre so fantastically homo ‘ 

By a ram, giddy, shallow, hiunorons youth, 

That fear attends her not,* 

but we who heard him speak when he put on tho crown by 
his dying father’s bed are prepared for his noble bearing 
in court and camp. There is a high heroic triumphal strain 
running all through ‘ Heniy Y.,’ beginning with tho pro- 
logue, which would fain lot'us see 

‘ tho warlike Harry, like himself 
Assume tho post of Mars ; and at his heels, 

Leash’d in liko hounds, should famine, swoid and fire 
Crouch for employment . . . ’ 

The play is a poetic outbui'st of patriotism, of tho pride 
that Elizabethans felt in the England that had but lately 
beaten back Spain from its shores. ‘ This England,’ says 
Faulconbridge (in ‘King John’), — 

‘ This England ncror did, nor norer shall 
Lie at tho proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes arc come homo again, 

Come tho three comers of the world in armc^ 

And wo shall shock them, . . . ’ 

and a like feeling of osultation in the power of England, 
that ‘ little body with a mighty heart,’ firm united beneath a 
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firm ruler, is the main note of * Henry T.’; and then, after 
this glorification of an English king, Shakespeare loaves 

Enclish history.^ tt »\ • 

' ‘Henr}' lY.' (in a much less degreo ‘Henry V.) is 
comedy ns nell as history. The comedy of Sir John 
Ealstaff, the central figure of the mirth of the play, 
is continued in n hjoad, noisy prose, in ‘ Tiio 
■wivwot Merry Wives of Windsor,’ whoro the fat knight 
■ffiadtor.* jg ijrouglit by vanity and greed into all sorts of 
ridiculous positions. But Ealstaff is not lioro the man wo 
knew in ‘ Henry fv.,’ nor Iho man whoso death is nftor- 
wards described to us so movingly in * Henry V.’ Hh? wit 
and eloquence have left him; ms gross hulk. and his namo 
alone remind us of our old friend. Hoithcr can ono have 
a single particle of love for him to oxcuso his follies ; ho is 
merely a designing, hare-faced knave, and an unsuccessful 
one. ‘He is,’ says Hnzlitt, ‘like n person recalled to tho 
stage to perform an unaccustomed and ungracious part’ — 
recalled, according to (a not very trustworthy) tradition, hy 
no less a person than Queen Elizahoth, whoso appclito u*as 
not yet ‘ cloyed Avilh fat meat’ [* Hen. lY’, and 

who desired to have Ealstatf in a comody pure and &\mplo. 
How tho Coui-t may have enjoyed tho huck-haskot and tho 
fat woman of Brentford, wo know not ; hut apparently this 
rough-and-tumhle kind of hoi’so-play did not much commend 
'TheToming Itself to its author, though thoro is something of 
oitho^ tho same kind of rough animal mommont about 
‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ perhaps written about 
the same time ; hut here the critics hold that Shakospearo 
was but touching up tho work of others, and that his gonius 
‘goes in and out with tho person of Katharina’ — tho 
perverse, fantastically wild-tompei-ed ‘dirow,’ who is sub- 
dued by the stronger will of tho equally fantastically wild 
Betmehio, the lover who at their first meeting tells her 

‘ . . . will you, nill you, I will many you. 

Now, Eato, I am a husband for your turn, 

For, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty — 

Thy beauty that doth make mo like thee well— 

Thou must be married to no man but me ; 


* As regards • nenrjr VIII.’ ee« p. 23“. 


in 
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For I am he am bom to tame yoU| Eate, 

And bring you from a vdld Knto to a Kate 
Conformable ns other household Kates.’ 

Perhaps al)out the same year ns Shnkesponro adapted 
•Mcrcimnt tills piny for the stage, ho produced the first of 
of Venice.' ]j{g gvoat^i^^joanniitic-comcdios, 'The Merchant 
of Venice,’ tho1fhonuQlbhtrDf~P5l’lia*fi'iS\nng ivit, Antonio's 
friendship and Sliylock's cruel and porfoctly nntiii'al hatred. 
Tlio dramatist worked-iip some of tho material ho had used 
in tho ‘Two Gontlomon,’ while in versification and diction it 
is akin to the earlier rather than tho middlo period of his 
work; but not hitherto had ho so perfectly coordinated tho 
development of plot and charactor, or brought before us 
each creation so vividly. Tho humour, too, is more refined 
than of old, not thrust upon us for tho obvious purpose of 
amusing, but ai'i.sing naturally out of tho progress of events. 
Tho story of tho choo.sing of tho caskets by Portia’s wooers 
tho poet may have taken from a translation of tho mediroval 
* Gesta Eomanorum,’ tho ‘ pound of flesh’ perhaps from an 
Italian novel ; but ns usual, whoro Shakospearo borrows a 
story ho thinly fit for his purpose, ho shapes it to his own 
ends, ci’oating anew tho cliarnclors — ns notably hero in tho 
case of tho Jow. Another Italian tale gives him tlio plot 
•Much Ado his next comedy, ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
nbont ^ whei'o again wo ni’o i-omindod in Beatrice and 
Nothing.' Bonedick of earlier work in Biron and Rosaline 
(‘Love’s Laboui’’s Lost’). Tho slander of Hero by Don 
John’s machinations will, wo know beforehand, bo speedily 
set j'ight by the inloipo.sition of immortol Dogberry and 
his friends ; but nevertheless a high tragic situation is that 
of Olnudio’s denunciation of his betrothed at tho altar, 
culminating with Hero’s swoon and her father’s (Leonato’s) 
agonised 

‘ Hath no man’s dogger hero a point for mo 7 ’ 

Two moro comedies, again dealing with love in its lighter 
•A* You follow — ‘As You Like It’ and ‘Twelfth 

Like It.’ Night.’ The first takes us to tho forest of Arden, 

where we meet the exiled Duke, the melancholy 
Jaques, whimsical Touclistono, and Rosalind (in 
boy’s attire) with Orlando wooing her, imagining her at bar 
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bidding to be bis^JRosalind, but never doubting that she is 
the youth Ganymede she seems to be. In ‘Twelfth Night’ 
the mirth is furnished by the behaviour of the steward 
Malvolio, ‘sick of self-love,* trapped b3’‘ noisy Sir Toby 
Belch, dull-binined Sir Andrew Aguecheok, and pert Maria, 
the maid, into the belief that the lady Olhda, his mistress, 
is enamoured of him. This Olivia is wooed bj*^ the Duke, 
who emploj’s his page ‘Cesaiio’ — ^Viola in disguise — as 
messenger to her; OSvia will not hear the Duke’s lovo, 
but is enchanted by ‘ Cesario.’ In tho end Sebastian, Viola’s 
brother, who had been supposed to bo drowned, and who 
exactly resembles his sister, wins Olivia, and the Duke is 
enchanted with Viola, when the truth is revealed to him. 
This is the last of these joyful sunlit comedies, in which 
nearly all is fail* and pleasant, and graver things — sin, 
sorrow, death — ore touched on ivith but a light 
timt Enda hand. In ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ deeper 
feelings are stirred as we watch tho endeavours of 
Helena to win the paltry Bertram, and tho means to which 
she has to resort to gain her end. 

Perhaps this last play belongs to the third period rather 
Third ^ second. A still darker ‘comedy,’ in 

Period, whicli the same ugly incident that mars ‘All’s 

with moro tiagic and painful, but 
— as it seems to us — ^with moro natuial and justi- 
hable surroundings, is ‘Measure for Measure.’ 
Angelo, who is supposed to be of pious character and noble 
nature, is appointed to govern Vienna in the absence of the 
Duke. He is bidden to strictl)’- enforce an almost obsolete 
law against loose morals, and the first pei'son he has to 
condemn is a certain young gentleman, Claudio. His sister, 
Isabel — a novice in a nunnery convent—pleads Avith Angelo, 
at first vainly ; but at length learns that she can save her 
brother at the price of her own honour. She tells her 
brother that therefore there is no escape for him. ‘ Oh, were 
it but my life,’ she cries, 

* I’d throw it down for your ddiveranco 
As frankly as a pin. 

Claud. Than^ dear IsaheL 

Itabel. Be ready, Clandio, for your death to-morrow. 
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Claud. Yos.— HttS lie Affections in him, 

That thns can make him bite the law by t!ic nose, 

^Vben be would force itt Sure it is no sin, 

Or of the deadly scren it is the least. 

Ita. 'l\Tiich is the Ic,i6t7 

daud. If it wore damnable, lie, being so wJso, 

Why would he for the roomcnlary trick 
Bo pcrdurably fined 7 0 Isabel I 
lia. What says my brother 7 
’ l^aud. Death is a fearful thing. 

J/a. And slinmM life n hateful. 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go wo know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible Avnrm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
Jn thrilling region of thiclc-ribbM ice ,* 

To bo impnsoned in the viewless winds. 

And blon-n with restless violence round nbont 
The pendent world j or to bo worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertnin thoughts 
Imagine howling : 'tis too horrible I 
The weariest ancf most foatfi6d worldly fiTo 
That age, ache, penuty and imprisonment 
Can lay on natnre, is n p.iradiso 
To what w’o fear of dcatlu 
Jta. Alas, alas 1 

Claud. Sweet sister, let mo live : 

What sin you do to save n broflicr’s life, 

Nature dispenses w'ith the deed so far 
That it becomes n virtue. 

Isa. 0 yon beast I 

O faithless coward 1 0 dishonest wretch I 
li^t then ho made n man out of my vice 7 

• * 

. . . Take my defiance I 
Die, perish 1 Jilight but my bending doivn 
licpricTo thee from tby fate, it should proceed : 

I’ll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 

No worn to Buro thee,’ 

A £riar — the Duke in disguise — has overheard the con- 
versation, and, hy his advice, Isabel feigns to consent 
to Angelo's terms; but, instead of going to him in the 
dark to the appointed place, she sends Mariana, wbom 
Angelo had deserted, and he is deceived. Nevortho- 
less, An^felo does not mean to keep his bargain, but 
Olaudio IB saved by the inter^josition of the Duke, an^ 
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Angelo’s villainy is opposed. No other play — ^not even 
‘Troilus* — seems to display sneh a disgust -with human 
nature, and the ‘happy* ending, vrhich unites Angelo 
and Mariana in marriage, is singularly revolting after the 
sordidnesscs of the plot. The Duke, a most foolishly clever 
personage, "whose actions seem — a most rai’o thing ndth 
Shakespeare— to Ijo governed by the exigencies of the plot, 
■weds the spotless Isabella. Among the minor characters, 
the loathsome Barnardine, the brutal gaol-bird, is a very 
powerful creation. Finnlly, in this series of hitter comedies, 
comes ‘ Troilus and Cressida,* the play which tolls of tho 
young Trojan’s love for tho light Cresad, and his disillusion- 
ing, and "which gives us the fine pictures of the Greek and 
Trojan camps, and the matchless figures of tho go-between 
Pandarus and tho railing Tliersites. It is a disjointed, 
carelessly-constnicted play, and, in spito of its many fine 
passages, not on the whole pleasant to read. 

We turn from those tragic comedies to see what other 
belongs to this third period. It is the time 
of tho production of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. 
^ So far his only tragedy (not reckoning ‘ Titus ’ and 
the ‘Histories ') had been tho passionate love-play of ‘ Romeo.’ 
To about the same time as when ho "was writing ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ belongs ‘ Juliiw Oresar’j nearly contompo- 

■ raiy with ‘ Ail’s Well ' is ‘ Hamlot.’ Shakespeare 

' Hamlot.* -wroto now, saj’s Professor Dowden, * as a man of 
mature powers, and ns a thinker. In his histories he had 
been deab'ng "with tho real world — the world of action. In 
those two tmgedios ho .studied tho fniluro, in practical affairs, 
of two men, Brutus and Hamlet, who are called to tho 
performance of groat actions, but who aro dlsquah'fied, tlio 
one for acting wsoly, Iho other for acting energetically. 
Hamlet and Brutus fail, yet we honour them; they fall 
martyrs or "rictims to duties imposed upon them, as 
it were, by fate, and which become burdens too heaty for 
them to bear. Those two tragedies are tingcdies of reflec- 
tion. Shakespeare is not yet caught np by the passionate 
wind of his o"wn imagination. Everything is thought out 
and "Wrought out deHbemtoly in these two plays.’ They 
are followed by the half-do7.en great tragedies, through 
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which the ‘ possionnio ^\ind of hiB imagination ' blows loud 
and strong, the tragedies which deal not with the sad ending 
of love that miscames through mischance, nob with the 
punishment that comes upon a man unequal to the burthen 
the gods lay on him, but Avith the terrible results of ^delding 
to the Avickedor passions, the ITemcsis that Avaits upon crime. 

ouieUo * ^ ' Othollo,' tho passion of jealous}' which the drama- 
tist had before handled Avith broad merriment — Ford 
in the *Meny Wives’ — or half contemptuously (in ‘Troilus’), 
is made the instniment AA'hioh the fiendish subtle lago^ uses 
to cause the noble Moor to kill ‘ the sweetest innocent that 
, . o’er did lift up eye.’ In * Macbeth ’ it is an ambitious 

Avifo Avlio fashions her husband to despemto deeds 
for power j croAvns are their reAvnrds for a brief space — to bo 
Avom by a woman haunted by memories wliicli driA'o her 
first to madness, then to destruction j by a man Avliose finer 
elements groAv lasA and less as one act and one fear drive 
him to another, tUl he becomes a mere wild gambler playing 

'near* losing gomo. In ‘King Lear’ we httA’e, perhaps, the 
grande^ production of Shakospoare's genius. The 
story, — taken from the Chronicle — is that of tho doting old 
king, who intends to divide his kingdom (of Britain) between 
his three daughters, giAong eadi such share ns their love for 
him seems to deserA’o, To Goneril and Began, who prot^t 
boTmdless afl’ectfon, ho gives half the kingdom each, making 
portionless Cordelia, the truthful, unflattering ^ughter, 
Avho loves him most and protests least. ‘ In preparing us 
for tho most intense q^mpathy Avith this old man,’ says 
Hallam, ‘ Shakespeaie first abases him to the ground j it 
is not Oedipus against Avhoso respected age tho gods them- 
selves have conspired ; it is not Orestes, noble-minded and 
afiectionate, whose crime has been Aurtue ; it is a headsti-ong, 
feeble and selfisli king whom, in tho first act of the tragedy, 
nothing seems capable of I’edeeming in our ej’es; nothing 
but what folloAvs — ^intense aa’OO, unnatural wrong.’ Cordolio 
is married (doAvry-less) by the King of Franco, and depaits 

* logo, say* Hnzhtt, li ‘on amateur of tragedy in real life, and instead of ««• 
oismg hie ingenuity on imaginaiy ohnractore or long-fomtten incidents, he wu.m 
the bolder and more desperate course of getting up hfe plot at home, oasts tne 
ptinelpol ptuts among his near^ friends and conneoUons, and rehearses » in 
doiTnnght earnest \rith steady nerres and unabated resolution. 
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with him; the fiendish natures of her sisters are soon 
manifest. Tliey treat the old man who has stripjVod himself 
for them with scorn ; they refuse to maitxtnin him and his 
retinue, as had been agreed. Thus, when Gonoril insists 
that he shall only have fifty knights instead of a hundred, 
and ho ciuses her in wrath, Regan declares that she will 
put up with no more tli.ir. twenty-five. 

‘ Lear. I gave you nil — 

Reg. And in good time you gave it, 

Lear, \indc you my guardians, my depositaries ; 

But kept a rojcrvntion to be followed 
With such a number. What, must I come to you 
With five and twentj*, Began 1 said you so 7 
Reg. And speak ’t again, my lonl ; no more with me. 

Lear. Those wicked crcatuics yet do look wclUfavourcil 1 
When others arc more wicked, not being the woYst 
Stands in some rank of pmisc. [To ffoii.] I’ll go with thee: 
Tliy fifty yet dotli double fire and twenty, 

And thou art twice her love. 

t?o«. Hear mo, my lord : 

■What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 

To follow in a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 

Reg. Wmt need one 7 

Lear. 0 1 reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superflaous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
linn’s life’s ns dicap os bc.ast’s ; thou art a lady ; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

■Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous w’carcst. 

■Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But for tnie need,— 

You heavens, give mo that patience, patience I need I 
You see me hero, yon gods, a poor ola man, 

As full of grief ns ago ; wictened in both : 

If it be you that stir these dauglitera’ hearts 
Against their father, fool mo not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger. 

0 1 let not any woman's weapons, water-drops, 

Stain’my man’s checks I No, yon unnatural lings^ 

1 will linve such revenges on you both, 

Tlmt all the world sluill — ^I will do such things, — 

■Wluit they arc, yet I know not ; but they shall bo 
The terrors of the earth. You think lil weep ; 

No, ril not weep : — 

I have full cause of weeping, hut this heart 
Slmll break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

*Or ere 111 weep. 0 fool, I shall go mad I ’ 
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He goes into the stormy, thunderous night with the 
faithful fool; we hear him in his frenzy addressing the 
angiy powers of Nature: — 

' Bmnblc thy bcilyfal I Spit, liro I spont, rain 1 
Nor min, wind, thnndcr, fire, arc my daughters : 

I tax not you, yon elements, with unkindness : 

I never gave yon kingdom, called yon children, 

You owe me no subscription : then, let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man : 

But yet I call you servile mimsters, 

' That hare n*ith two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high engendered battles ’gainst a hew 
So old and white ns this.* 

By the aid of tho Earl of Kent, who, disguised as a 
servant, has followed Lear, Cordelia, with tho armies of 
France, comes to the help of her father, whom she finds now 
utterly mad. In the sequel, Began is poisoned by Goneril, 
for jealousy of the love of Edmund, Gloucester's bastard 
son, — Edmund, who had caused his fatlier to drive out 
his legitimate son Edgar, tho feigning mad ‘poor Tom,' 
who accompanies Lear in liis wild wanderings. Goneril 
Jicrsolf, being detected in crime, dies by her own liand. 
But Cordelia and Lear before this bad ' been taben 
prisoners by Edmund. Edmund is ovorthroum in single 
combat by Edgar, but not in time to save Cordelia's life. 
'Look on her,’ cries Lear, ‘look there, look there 1' and 
falls dying, ‘ Ho faints J ’ cries Edgar : — 

‘ Aent. Break, heart ; I pr’ylhcc, break I 
-7^/y. Look up, my loid I 

Jienf. Vex not bis ghost : 0, let him pass ! he hates him 
much, 

, Tlmt would upon tho rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.' 

* Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ and ‘ Timon 
•Timonof of Athens’ conclude the work of this period. 
AUjcns,’ Perhaps ‘Timon’ is the first of these; and it is 
not unlikely that its place is immediately after ‘ Lear,’ 
with which Coleridge compares it. * It is,’ sa^ he, ‘ a 
Lear of the satirical drama ; a Lear of domestic or ordinary 
life; a local eddy of passion on the high road of society, 
■while all around is the week-day goings-on of wind and 
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i.v <• Tiinr iiherBfore, -witbout its BO\il-searching 

noL of tho£ lie la^nslled bis goofc dS^f 

stand bv Mm in bis need, and bns tested <^bo Oeptn oi 
Itair hinsss ^Ma tamiliatiiig them, he departs to hve 
in the vroods, — 

‘ where he shall find , , , , 

The nnkindest beast more kinder than mankind, 

breatMng deep curses on Athena as be goes. Digging for 
■roots, he com^ on a buried treasure. He has no d^ire 
for it, since lie will never live among men again ; but he 
finds a use for it by helping with it the oialed wptain 
Alcibiades, who comes by on bis way to attack Athens. 
The report of Timon’s treasure brings parasites round him 
again, whom be taunts and drives away with blows. The 
attack of Alcibiades brings to him the Athenian senators, 
bogging him — ^for he has been a great commander*— to 
rescue their city. He sends them back with derision : 

‘ . . . Tell my friends. 

Tell Athens, in the Bcqucncc of degree, 

From high to low throoghont, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him tako his haste, 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
jtnd hang himu^.' 

He dies in Ms isolation, cursing the world, and beseeching 
their curses as the hater of all living men. Tlie tale of 
Timon’s errors and wrongs is in Plutarch's Life of Antony ; 
and, about this time, tbo same biography yielded tho 
dramatist mateml for tho second of the Roman tragedies, 
‘Antony 'Antony and Cleopatra,’ wbero the Roman 
ana ^ soldier’s sensual passion, and the Egyptian queen’s 
charms, working out their own and each other’s 
ruin, are the groundwork of tho play ; and for the third 
'Corfo- last, * Coriolanus,’ with its great delineation 

iftiwi#,' of the stem, self-confident, over-haughty patrician, 
who imagines he is of dilFerent clay from bumbler 
fellow-man, and pays for Ms error with his life. 
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And now wo rcadi tho lost period of Sliakcspearo’s author- 
The ]iuit ship, tho timo whon he turned, as if suddenly, from 

tJ‘®so deop and teniblo tragedies to beautiful and 
■Cimbeiino,' peaceful comedies, or 'romances,' as Professor 

Dowdon aptly names this “ group of phij's, wliich 
•Tempest.’ aro all concerned witli tlio hnitliim iogethor of 
liuman bonds, tho reunion of parted kindred tho foigive- 
ness of enemies, tlio atonomont fur wrong — not b}’ death, 
but by ropontanco — tho reconciliation of husband with wife, 
of child with father, of frioiid with friend,” ‘Pericles,’ it 
is true, contains matter that provonts it being acted, and 
much that ovoiy i-eador would wish away ; but it appears 
•rericies, pi'otty Certain that for this Shaktapearo is not 
Prinroof responsible. ‘It is Mipposed by some critics,' says 
Tyre. Profe&sor Dowden, ‘that three hands can be dis- 
tinguished: that of a gcnorol rovisor, wIjo wi-oto tho first 
two acts and Gower's choiuses — ^possibly, tho dramatist 
George Wilkins ; that of a second writer, who contributed 
tho oflensivo scones of Act IV. ; atjd, thirdly, tho hand of 
Shnkespearo,' whoso part begins with tho fine storm scene 
in Act III. During this storm, Pericles and his wife TJiais.1 
aro on a vessel bound for I^re, 'Ilmisa being about to bo 
delivered of a child. Tho nurse comos to him, with an 
infant in her arms, crying, — 

‘ Here’s all Hint is left living of j’our queen, 

A little dnugliter.’ 

The sailors declare that tho sea will not bo at peace while 
n corpse is on board. Timisa is placed in a chest, with a 
scroll roquesting the finder to give tho body meet burial, 
and to accept tho accompanying treasure ‘for a fee.' 
Cerimon, a wise lord of Dphesus, finds tho chest, and dis- 
covers that tho lady is in a tmnee, from wliich he revives 
her. She cannot I'omcmbor what lias happened since tho 
beginning of tho storm, but dotoi’mines, since she can never 
hope to see Pericles again, to enter tho temple at Ephesus, 
a votaress of Diana. Moanwhilo, Pericles, when tho wind 
dropped, bade the sailois make for Tai-sus, the ncarost port, 
as ho did not expect the newborn babe Marina — ‘ whom, 
for she was bom at sea, I have named so ’—rto survive till 
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they reached Tyre. He gives her in charge of Cleon, 
governor of Tarsus, •who is under deep ohligations to him. 
When Marina grows up, the governor’s wife determines 
^hrough jealouqr for her OAvn daughter) to destroy her. 
She is about to he murdered by a hired assassin on the 
seashore— the sound of the sea is lienrd throughout tho play 
— ^when some pirates dash down, carry her oft) and sell her 
to a vile denier in Mytilone. She passes through many 
perils unhamed and unsullied, until at last, by strange 
chance, she meets her father’, and they discover their rela- 
tionship. To Pericles Diana appeal's in a vision, bidding 
liim go and ofier up sacrifice at Ephesus, and tell his story 
publicly there. This he does, and Thaisa hears him, and 
knows her mourned husband. Shipwreck, sepai-ation, and 
. reunion are likewise the theme of ‘ Tho Winter’s 
Tale’; but hei-e tho cause of the sufteiinga of 
^ Hermione tho queen is not mere misfortune, hut 
foolish jealousy on the pai-t of her husband Loontes. Ho 
plots against the life of his friend Polixenos, who escapes to 
Iris kingdom of Bohemia, and casts Hermione into prison, 
whei^ her daughter Perdita is bom, Tho child is (by tho 
king’s ^ers) taken out to sea, and loft on the shore of 
Bohemia, tho man who took her perishing. Hermione 
fainting under her husband’s harshness, is supposed by him 
dead, and now he suffers the remorse that he well deserves. 
Perchta, found by a shepherd, is bi-ought up as his child* 
Elo^l, son of Polixenes, falls in love rvith her, and flees 
mth her— to escape his father’s anger at such a low-born 
match— to the court of Loontes, where finally aU secrets 
are revealed, and Hermione, rvho had been Imng in secret 
‘Cymbellne,’ mth a faithful lady, is restored to Loontes. For 
F T. n * Cymbelino,' Shakespeare took a legend 

ot a Bntish king, aud combined it with an Italian love 
story. Once more, we have a husband (Posthumus) roused 
to causeleM jealousy of a spotless wife; once mor^ a girl 
(Imogen) dressing herself in the gaments of a boy; and. 
onM more, reconciliation and peace at the close. There is 
delightful filay to read than this; no 
t^er, sweeter character among all Sliakespeai-e’s creations 
than Its heroine, Imogen. Here is the dirge the two young 
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sons of Oymbaline sing over * Pidele ' (Imogen in disguise), 
when they suppose her dead : — 

‘ Gviderius. Fenr no more tlic heat o* the son, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages : 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Homo art gone, and ta’cn thy wages ! 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dfisl; 

‘ Aniragvs. Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art post the tyrant's stroke ; 

Caro no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

' O. Fear no more the lightning-flnsh, 

A. Nor the all-drcndcd thunder-stone ; 

O. Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

A, Thou host finished joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

‘ 0. No exerciser harm thee I 
A, Nor no witchcraft charm thee I 
0. Ghost unlaid forbear thee I 
A. Nothing ill come near thee I 
HalZt. Quiet consummation have ; 

And renowned bo thy grave I ’ 

Full of sweet song is tlie last of the pla}^s we touch on 
•Tempest.’ — ‘The Tompest,’ which (like Shakespeare’s 
part of ‘Pericles’) opens with a storm at sea, 
and ends, like all these later dramas, witli tranquillity and 
pence upon earth. The tempest casts up Antonio, tho 
usurping Duke of Milan, and his friends on the island where 
his brother Prosporo, the lawful duke, lives with his daughter 
hliranda, who has never seen any man save her father. 
Prospero’s wise art is such that the spirits of the air obey 
him, and delicate Ariel, by his orders, has raised the present 
storm. No one is drowned, but they ai’e separated, in order 
to further Prospero’s "wise ends ; for his purpose is to show 
his wicked brother the baseness of his conduct ; to punish, 
with mdd severity, him and the King of Naples, who had 
hdped him j and to grant pardon finally, and dose the long 
feud with reconciliation, by giving Miranda in marriage to 
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young Ferdinand, the long’s son. Mnrvolloos among all 
Shahespeare’s marvellous creations is the monster Caliban, 
the son of tho witch Sycorax, tho terrible dod whom Prosporo 
controls by his magic arts, but whom oven ho cannot im- 
press with * any print of goodness.’ If, as some hold, this 
play was the last Shakespeare meant to write, there is 
perhaps tpccial meaning in tho great magician’s words in 
the last act ; — 

* I have bedimmed 

The noontide &nn, called forth the mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt tho green sea and the aznred vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder • 

Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own holt : the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake : and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar : graves, at my command. 

Have waked their sleepers, oned, and let 'em foith 
By my so potent art. Jint tnis rough magxo 
I here abjure. . . . 

. . . Til IrcaJt mg ttaff, 

Bury it certain fathme in the earth, 

And, deeper than did eter plummet tound. 

Til drown my dooh.' 

Perhaps, too, deeper thoughts than those connected with 
tho more success of the play breathe through tho epilogue 
which Prosporo speaks : — 

‘ Now my charms are all o’c^tb^o^vn, 

And what strength I have’s mine own, 

Which is most faint . . . 

. . . Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I bo rdioved by prayer, 

Mfhich pierces so, tliat it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardoned bo 
Let your indulgence set mo free.’ 

It remains to say a few words on two other plays. The 
‘Hanrvvnr'^^ of these is ‘King Hemy VIII.,’ which was 
‘TwStoUp printed as Shakespeare’s in the folio of 1623, 
Kin*men.* seoms to havo been written about 1613. The 
general opinion of critics appears to be that it is the work 
of two dramatists, of whom one was Fletcher and the other 
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Shakespeare, though there are some who hold that Shake- 
speare had no hand in it. The play certainly differs widely 
from the other ‘histories,’ lacking unity of interest, and 
being a succession of scenes rather than a drama. The 
finest character, howevei’, the injured majestic queen, is one 
that might rank with the best of Shakespeare’s creations ; 
and Wolsey and the king are hardly less well-conceived and 
well-executed. The ‘Two Noble Kinsmen' — the Falamon 
and Arcite of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale — ^was not included 
by Shakespeare’s first editors among his works (nor was 
‘Poncles’), but appeared in 1634, under the names of 
Fletcher and Shakespeare. ‘While the evidence of two 
liands in the play is convincing, the most competent critics,’ 
says Professor Dowden, ‘ hesitate to make the assertion that 
either of the writers was Shakespeare.’ ^ 

Besides the plays and the poems already discussed, Shake- 
Th. speare has left us two or three shorter poems and 
‘a collection of over a hundred and fifty sonnets, 
published in 1509, and written, it is thought, at various 
times during the fifteen or twenty years preceding that 
date. Into the question as to how far they are autobio- 
. graphical, or as to the connection of one with another, 
we need not enter here. It is sufficient to point out that 
they deal with love, and express the lover’s mood in many 
different aspects; and that for perfection of form, for 
choiceness of expression, and for the harmony of their 
cadences, they rank with the best of his work. We can 
find room for but two specimens. The student will notice 
that, as each of these poems consists of three quatrains and 
a couplet, they are not what are technically now known as 
Bonnets : — 

‘ 0, for my sake do thou with Fortune chide. 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, . 

That did nob better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 


* A nniDlwr of other plava bavo been at vaiions times asoribed to Sbabespraro 
of which piobaWj’ none was touched by him. Among these are; ‘The ^ndon 
rrodigal,’ 'Thomas Lord Cromwell,' ‘Sir John OldcasUe.’ ‘The Funtan Widow, 

‘ A Torhshire Tragedy,’ and 'Loins’ (all vnhUehed in the 1664 folio); and ‘Fair 
Emm,’ * Geoige-a.Qreen,’ ‘The Meny neril of Edmonton,’ ‘Arden of FereiehM. 
‘Mnc^onu,’ ‘The Birth of Merlin,’ '’Larnm for London,' ‘Warning for Fair 
Women.' 
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Thence comes it that my name TccciTes a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, bke the dyer's hand : 

Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed; 

"Whilst, like a willing patient, I will diiiik 
Potions of ciscl 'gainst roy strong infection, 

No bittemess that I will bitter think. 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Kty me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to euro me.’ 


' Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Loto is not lore 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bonds with the remover to remove : 

0 no 1 it is an ever^fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never 6haken>; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s nnknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not ^me’s fool, though rosy lips and checks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

Bnt bears it out oven to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man evor loved.’ 


r 

Libraries of comniont and criticism upon Shakespeare 
have been wiitten; bnt it seems w^ell-nigh impossible to 
select any short extract which will in any way adequately 
chai-acterise his geniiw. It may bo well, perhaps, just to 
point out here that it is commonly recognised that one 
tbmg at least, which distinguishes him from all others, is 
* jpijsrsajity.’ One author may sometimes exhibit a 
power of gating a character comparable to his, another 
may sometimes equal him in imagination, a third in humour 
and so forth; but such a multiplicity of gifts, which, com- 
bined, make the greatest literature, seems never to have been 
^ bestowed on any other but him. ‘ He was the man,’ says 
^ryden, who, of aU modern and perhaps ancient poets, had 
me largest and most comprehensive said. AIL the images of 
j JNature were still ever] present to him, and he drew 
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them not laborioudy but luckily as if by genius only]. 
When he describes anything, you more than see it: you 
feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learning 
give him the greater commendation. He was naturally 
learned,' he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
Nature ; he looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot 
say ho is everywhere alike. . . . But he is always gi'eat, 
when some great occasion is presented to. him. No man 
can say he ever had a fit subject for his wit [genius], and 
did not then raise himself ns high above the rest of poets, 
quantvmi Imta solmt inter vihuma eupresei.' 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE DRA^ — BEN JOSSON, BCAUMOKT AKD FLErCHEU, 
MTDDLETOX, nCYWOOD, WEDSTEB, FOIU), MASSINGER, 
SniRLEV, ETC. 

Ben Jonson -was tho posthumous son of a man of good 
Ecu jowon, descent. His mother married a second^ time, and 
1573-1637. ] 3 gn seems to liavo worked for some time nt his 
stepfather’s trade— tliat of bricklayer or builder. Ho had 
received a very good classical education at Westminster 
School under Camden, and is thought by some to have 
been for a short time at Cambridge. He left bricks to try 
his fortune as a soldier, serving vdth the English troops 
in the low Countries j returned to London about 1696, 
married, and began to write for the stage in order to 
earn a living, working at odd jobs for Henslowe, and 
perhaps sometimes acting. In 1598 be killed an actor, 
probably in a duel, and was sent to prison ; there he was 
converted to Roman Catholicism, and remained in that 
faith for a dozen ycai-s. At the close of 1598 ho began 
his career as the author of original comedies, with ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ which was produced at the Globe 
Theatre, in which Shakespeare had a share; there is a 
tradition that the gi'eater dramatist exerted his influence 
to have Jonson’s work brought forward. Then followed the 
satirical plays and the quarrel with hlarston, Dekker and 
others, which wo treat more fully below. In spite of the abuse 
they showered on one another, the feud does not seem to 
have been lasting, as we find his most savage opponent, 
Marston, dedicating a play to him in 1604:, while Dekker 
and Jonson collaborate in a masque in the same year 
He was in prison for a short time in 1605, on a charge 
of being concerned with Marston and Chapman in writing 

241 16 
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against the Scots in 'Hastward Ho,' in which, however, 
he declared he had no part. While there, it is said that 
hiV mother prepared poison, which she intended to give 
him, should he have been sentenced to ignominious muti- 
lation.^ About this time ho began to be regarded* as one 
of the cliief of men of lettoi*s, and later on ^vo find him 
in the position of sovereign ruler over the world of genius 
and t^ent that congi*ogated in the London taverns. 
Between 1606 and 1616 he produced much enduring work, 
besides a large number of masques; in the last-mentioned 
year he abandoned the drama in disgust, and only returned 
to it on the pressure of necessity. He had some income 
from royal and noble patronage, but his condition was 
never, prosperous, and his declining years were spent in 
indigence. He was surrounded, however, by a court of 
ardent admirers, and many young authors delighted to 
be ‘of the tribe of Ben,’ and to be hailed by him as his 
‘ sona’ 

The hack work which ho did for the players in his 
early years included a touching up of ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy,’ that example of the pi*e-Shakospearian tragedy 
of rant and blood noticed in connection wth Kyd (p. 203). 
‘lake Shakespeare,’ says Mr. 0. A. Symonds, ‘ho had 
to mend imperfect scenes, to furnish additions for plays 
which were becoming stale, to impieve faulty verses, ana, 
what was oven more important, to take his part in re- 
presentation on the stage. All the plays u-ith which the 
two leaders of tlio English drama had to deal in these 
years of theii* apprenticeship were romantic. All bore 
the mark to some degree of Marlowe’s manner. Shake- 
speare contented himself with bringing the romantic style 
to the very height of perfection in “ Othello," “ King Lear,’’ 
and “ The Winter’s Tale.’’ Jonson, on the contrary, swerv^ 
aside from that tradition. It is, indeed, time that even his 
most regular plays are influenced by the romantic spirit 
of the ago. Yet he strove to strilce out for himself a 

’ The stoir— like many others ahoot Ben Jonson— Is told by William Drummond 
of Hawtborndeo, with whom ibo dminatist stayed for a short tlmo dnnog a visit to 
Scotland. Dmmmond took notes of bis convenations ; ho urea himself a poet, ana 
has left us some pretty sonnete and songs, and a considerable amount of prose, oi 
,T[blob his • Cypress omre** is esteemed the best example. 
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new method, which should Adhere more closely to classical 
models, and exemplify classical rales more nicely than that 
of his master Marlowe, or that of his incompavahlo friend And 
fellow- worker Shakespeare. To a large o^nt he succeeded, 
and his best comedies form a dramatic species which has 
no analogue in Elizabethan literature.’ 

The of Jonson’s oiiginal plays preserved to us is 
his ‘ Every Man in his Humour, ' which was acted in 
1698. It is a brisk comedy of cliaracter, with a slender 
plot derigned to make ‘ sport with human follies, not with 
crimes/ mitten in accordance, ns far as possible, with tho 
rules that governed the classic comic stage. Each personage 
has some individual ‘humour* or ‘extravagant habit, 
passion or affectaon, paHicuIar to some ono person, by tho 
oddness of which ho is immediately distinguisliocl from tho 
rest of men/ and to exhibit them under tho control of 


this mastering characteristic was ono of Jonson’s main 
ideas of ^ tho comedian’s function. He followed up his 
success with ‘ Evoiy Man out of his Humour ’ in tho no.xt 
year, tlio firet of his ‘ Comic Satires/ ns ho lorraod thorn, 
in which ho ridiculed somo of his brother playwrights with 
bratnl strength and no small amount of self-complacency. 
Mamton may have intended to lampoon Jonsoii in his 
scunilous ‘ Satires* and his ‘ Scourge of Villainy' (sco p. 280) ; 
both he and Doklcer felt themselves aggrieved by this 
play and ‘Cynthia’s Revels’— tho second of the Comic 
^tires ^in whicli Jenson delineates tho 011011 x 0 ( 01 ’ of the 
true poet and his aims, as continsted with the more 
panderer to popular favour. His oxvn storhng honesty 
of purpose and lofty notion of tho playwright's function 
as a teacher are evident enough in all his work : but 
on the other hand his independence is constantly expi-essed 
■vmh ov^weeuing pride, and his scora of others with 
e^raordmaiy violence. He had probably poured his noisy 
iidicule on others besides Dekker, Mai-ston, and Munday— 
the la^named figures in ‘Tlio Case is Altered,’— and his 

attacks brought down upon 
Arraignment,’ mitten 
h^edly to forestall another assault which the other 
9 jde was known to he preparing. In this play, which was 
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produced in 1601, the scono is the Borne of the groat 
Augustan ago, whoi’o we moot Ctcsar, Moccenns, Ovid, 
Virgil, Tibullus, and Horace, who is Ben himself ; a good 
deal of Jonson’s somewhat ponderous learning, which else- 
where ho seems to display pedantically at times, hero finds 
a sufficiently fitting place. Tho ‘poclaslor’ of the play — 
Jonson has incorporated tho word with tho JSiiglish 
language — is one Crispinus [Marston], who witii his 
fellow-jinglor Demotiius [Dokkor] is solemnly arraigned, in 
tho fifth act, on a charge which is thus formulated in tho 
indictment road by Tibullus: — 

‘ Yon arc, before this lime, jointly and sercinlly indicted, and hero 
presently to be arraig^ned npon the statute of calumny, or Lex Itcmmia, 
the one by tho name of Ilufus Laberius Crispinus, aliat Cri-spinas, 
poetaster and plagiary ; tho other by tho name of Demetrius Fannius, 
play-dresser and plagiary ; that you (not haring tho fear of Phoebus 
or liis shafts bofoie your eyes), . . . haro most ignorantly, foolishly, 
and most like yoursclrcs, maliciously gone about to dopraro and 
calumniate tho person and writings of Quintus llomlius Flaccu®, 
hero present, poet, and imest to the Mu.scs, and to that end hare 
mutually conspired and plotted, at sundry times, ns by surcral means, 
and in sundry places, for the better nccomplishing your baso and 
envious jmrposo, taxing him falsely of self-love, arrognney, impudence, 
iniling, filcliing by translation, etc,’ 

As for tho charge of * filching by translation,’ it may bo 
well to point out hero that in a souse Jonson is constantly 
laying himself open to it. His knowledge of tho classics 
was more profound than that of any of his contemporaries; 
his admiration for them oxtromo, and his fondness for 
adapting and refashioning is constantly appai-ont. Unlike 
Shakespeare, who took his stories whore he found them, 
Jonson carefully constructed now and original and often 
olaborate plots; but in working them out his memory 
suggested to him devices, passages, and phrases of his loved 
masters, which hopromptiy transferred to his own poges, ‘Ho 
was deeply conversant in tho ancients, both Greek and Latin, 
and he borrowed boldly from them,’ says Dryden : * there 
is scarce a poet or historian among the Boman o.uthoi’s 
of those times whom ho has not translated in “Sejnnus” 
and “Catiline.” But he has done his I’obberies so openly 
that one may see he fears nob to be taxed by any law. 
Ho invades authors like a monarch; and what would he 
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theft in other jtoclR is only victory in him. With tho 
spoils of thoM writorfi, lie so represents old l^omo lo^ us in 
its rites, ceremonies and custom's, that if one of their ovm 
poets Imd sniiten either of his trn^dios, vro had HJon less 
of it than in him.* 

*'3’1jo Poetn.ster* brought Mnrslon and lleUker down upon 
its niithor with * Satiromastix, or tho Untritssing of tho 
Humorous Toot,’ and it nindo him enemies among tliaso 
who felt their prof<»>lons ridimleil in Tucca, tho Kwnpgor- 
ing soldier, Ovid ^nior, the lawyer, Hi-'tiio [Ifenslowo], tho 
player, etc. Jonson dotennined to give up coiucdy-writing 
for a time, and turned to tragedy, producing tho ‘Sojauus, 
his Fall,' raont toned alwvo, in 100.3; his only other tragedy 
has also been alluded to : Ibis is * C.atilino’s Consjarac^’,' 
nliieh wn.s .acted in I Oil. Passing over the.«o, which, inter- 
esting ns they are, aro not among his masterpieces, wo 
coino to tho grc.it comedie.s * Volpono, or tho Fox’ (1605), 
a dreadful and almost ferocious study and picture of avarico 
and lust; ‘'Hm Alcheiaist' (ICIO), a fino social satire on 
a flourishing spccio-s of knaves and fools; ‘B.irlholomow 
Fair’ (ICM), a broadly fnrrfenlde.'sciipfiro piny, full of s-ivid 
painting of tho groat popular liondon f c-stiMil ; and * Kpicceno ; 
or, Tho Silent Woman’ (1609), a pundy ludicrous comedy 
of rough mirth, 'ITjo fun of ‘ICpicmno’ lungo.s on tho 
‘humour’ of crusty old Morose, who nouwhe.s an equal 
hatred for noiso and for his nophow' I)an)jhino. 'J’o spilo 
tho latter, ho means to many, so that Datipluno may not 
profit hy being his ncai-cst kinsman ; but he feai.s tho tonguo 
of a wife. Py Pnnpliino’s mcan.s, tho silent gjj-l Fpicmno 
is introfluccd to him ; and Sloroco is so charmed with her 
laciturnily and her soft low* voice, i)j tbo fow words she 
utters, that ho straightway wed.s her, having fii-st to undergo 
tho infliction of tho nois)’ hubbub of Daui)hino and his 
companioiKS on tho joyous occn.siojj. ’Tho mariingo ceremony 
over, Epicceno develops an nnlookcd-foi' and abundant 
loquacity, whicli, combined with tho chatter and quarrels 
of Dauphino’s confederates, Truowit and Otter, Sir John 
Daw and T^n Foolo, 3)ol Mavis and her friends, nearly 
drives old Lforoso wld. Distraction upon distraction are 
heaped on tho wretchod husband, wbo seeks tho help of tho 
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law to try and get a separation, but in vain, though he is 
ready to resort to the most shameless expedients to bo rid 
of his torment. Even the vain, lying Ln Foole’s and Daw’s 
declarations, that they have rendered Epicoene unfit to be 
an honest man’s rvife, are of no avaO, since the allej^d 
ofi’ences were committed before the marriage. At last, the 
nephew promises to free his uncle, on condition of being, 
granted a largo allowance and made absolute heir. Morose 
consents glnSy, wondering how it can. be done. Then 
Dauphine reveals the plot he has made with Epicoene, Of 
which the others, and the audience, are unaware, — Epicoene 
IS a boy in girl’s clothing. 

None of Jonson’s later plays is very remarkable, except 
‘The Devil is an Ass,’ and the beautiful and unfinished 
pastoral play ‘ The Sad Shepherd.’ Tliey include the * Staple 
of News,’ acted in 1626, — ‘produced, perhaps, at the call 
of ^vant, certainly bearing the marl^ of old age,’’ — ‘^e 
New Inn,' ‘The Magnetic Lady,' and other work, which 
Diyden calls * his dotages.’ 

A species of dramatic entertainment, into which Ben 
Jonson threw himself heartily, was the masque, of ivhioh he 
produced some two score. As a lyi’ist, he has.left us mimy 
examples of his power ; and a few of them have earned high 
praise, as, for example, the dainty song in ‘ Epicoene ’ ; — 

' Still to bo nuat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast ; 

StiU to bo powdered, still perfumed ; 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

'Give mo n look, giro mo n fnco, 

That makes simplicity n grace ; 
liobcs loosely dom'ng, hair ns free, 

Such sweet ncgleot more tnkctb me 
Than all the adulteries of art : 

They strike mine eye, but not my heart,’ 

In his collection of miscellaneous poems, entitled ‘the 
Eor^,’ is to be found the famous ‘ Didnk to mo only with 
thine Byes ’ ; and ‘ Dnderwoods ’ contains several beautiful 
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poomfl. We will quote here some of the famotis lines * To 
the Memory of my beloved Master William Shakespeare, 
and what ho hath left us,* which wore prefixed to the first 
folio edition of Shakospeare's works : — 

' Tiiumpb, my Biitain, tliou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes o£ Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age. hnt for all time I 
And all the Mnscs stfil were in their prime^ 

IVhen, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Oar cars, or hke n Mercury to charm ! 

Hatnro herself was proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines, 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so lit. 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit 
The mcriy Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 

But antiquat^ and deserted lie, 

As tliey were not of Nature's family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all : thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part; 

For, though the poet’s matter nature bo, 

His art doth give the fashion ; and that he 
\Vho casts to write a living lino must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and sl^o the second heat 
Upon the Muse’s anvil, turn the same. 

And himself with it, that be thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel ho may gain to scorn ; 

For a good poet’s made as well ns bom. 

And such wert thou 1 ’ — 

Among Jonson’s other works are a collection of short 
poems known 4is ‘ Epigrams,* some translations from the 
Latin poets, and the interesting book of notes on vaidous 
suhjecte, entitled ‘ Timber j or, Discovones mndo upon Men 
and Matter.’ Here is his note on Bacon ; — 

‘ My conceit [f.e., opinion] of his person was never inorensed toward 
him by his place or honours ; but I have and do reverence him for 
the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that ho seemed to 
mo everj by his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy of 
admiration, that had been in many ages. In his adversity, I ever 
prayed that God would give him strength, for greatness ho could not 
want. Neither could I condole in a word or syllable for him, as 
knowing no accident could do harm to virtue, but rather help to 
make it manifest.’ 

We lookupoil Shakespeare, now, as practically beyond com- 
parison with any other ; but) with his own contemporaries, 
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Ben JoDSon and Beaumont and [Fletcher were, perhaps/ 
scarcely less esteemed. Djtyden, whose estimate of Shake- 
^eore we have already quoted, praises Jonson as ' the most 
learned and jud/idous writer which any theatre ever had. 

. . . Wit and language and humour also, in some measure, 
we had before him; but something of art was wanting to 
the drama till he came. He managed his strength to more 
advantage than any who preceded him. You seldom find 
him making love in any of his scenes, or endeavouring to 
move the passions ; his genius was too sullen and saturnine 
to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he came after 
those who had performed both to such a height.’ A splendid 
workman with a thorough knowledge of the ait and science 
of his craft, when he followed the natural bent of his genius 
for satire and satiric bui'lesque, he produced masterpieces. 
The most popular playwrights of the reigns of James I. 
and his successor, and those who influenced the 
Seatimont couTse of the drama in the Bestoration period 
most, were neither Shakeq)ear6 nor Jonson, but 
John the two friends and fellow-workers whose names 
indissolubly linked together, — Beaumont and 
Metcher. Pletcher was some half-dozen years 
older than his partner, whom he outlived by a decade ; and 
to him are addressed most of the exaggerated poetical com- 
pliments for excellence in the drama, which it was then the 
custom to address to successful writers. Their joint pro- 
duction, however, was so considerable and popular, and the 
difficulty of separating the work of the one'from the other 
is in many cases so great (and in many insupei-able), that 
it is best to treat them together. 

The main facts of their biographies are the following: 
John [Fletcher’s father was head of Bene’t College (now 
Corpus), Cambridge, subsequently Bishop of Bristol, and 
ultimatdy Bishop of London. The [Fletchers were a literary 
family, the Bishop being a man of learning, and his brother 
Giles, with his sons Giles and PhineaSj of some account in 
the history of literature (see p. 278). John Hetcher ap- 
pears to have been educated at Bene’t College, and to have 
had little or no inheritance. He probably began to write 
for the stage about 1606, and it is likely that his first 
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ventures were made in partnership vrith Francis Beaumont. 
Beaumont, like Fletcher, -was a ‘ gentleman ’ by birth and 
breeding, and, like him, belonged to a family ivith a turn 
for literary pursuits, though none of his km reached any 
particular eminence therein. Francis Beaumont, after an 
Oxford education, became a student of the Inner Temple — 
his father, Sir Francis Beaumont, of Gracedieu, in Leicester- 
shire, "mis a judge — but did not pursue the Iuav seriously. 
Unlike most of fiis fellow dramatists, ho seems to have been 
a man of means, and not to have taken to playwriting for 
the purpose of getting a livelihood. Tlio two dramatists 
are reported to have lived in the closest intimacy, and the 
attempts that have been made to distinguish their respective 
contributions to their joint works have not been crowned 
with marked success. According to tradition, Beaumont 
was the critical spirit, and Fletcher the inventive j but 
how far the tradition is true it is impossible to make out. 
Tlie publisher of the first collected edition (1646) tells us, 
‘It was once in my thoughts to havo printed Master 
Fletcher's works by themselves; . . . but, since never parted 
wliUe they lived,^ I conceived it not equitable to separate 
their ashes.' It is most probable that even then the ash- 
sifting process could not be well carried out; so, at least, 
one gathers from some of the commendatory verses prefixed 
to the volume, as, for example, those in which Jasper 
Maine declares that — 

' . . . it wo pRviso yon rightly, wo must say 
Both joined, and both did wholly make the play, 

that ‘ wo, in all things that you did, but ono thread see,’ and 
speaks of them as * ono poet in a pair of friends.’ Fletclior 
probably died a bachelor. Beaumont married in 1613; and 
the community in life, so gi*aphically described by a standard 
gossip, must then have come to an end. After Bearimont’s 
death, Fletclior continued to write ; and a good deal of the 
work which belongs to this period has been identified. 
Fletcher, it may bo added, collaborated with others, both 
before and after his partnership with Beaumont. Massinger 
was one of his roadjutors ; and attempts have been made, 
as we have noticed, to assign to Fletcher a share with 
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Shakespeare in ‘ King Heniy VilL’ and * The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.* 

The total number of plays assigned to these two authors, 
jointly and separately, is over fifty. Among these some of 
the more famous are: ‘Philaster,’ ‘The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,’ *A King and No King,' ‘The Scornful 
Lady,* ‘ The Knight of Mdta,’ and ‘ The Maid’g Tragedy.’ ^ 
From the last mentioned, we quote part of the scene where 
the wi’onged Aspatia descants to her women on the faith- 
lessness of man : — 

‘ Aspatia. Did you ne’or love yet, wenches f Speak, Olympias ] 
Tlion hnst on easy temper, fit for stamp. 

Olym. Never. 

As^. Nor you, Antiphila? 

Ant, Nor I.‘ 

Asj). Then, my good girls, be more than women wise : 

At least, bo more than 1 was ; and be sure 
You credit anything the light gives light to, 

Before a man. Bather bcUeve the sea 
Weeps for the ruined merchant, when ho roars ; 

Bather, the wind courts but the pregnant sails, 

"When the strong cordngo cracks ; rather, the sun 
Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealthy autumn. 

When all falls blasted. If you needs must love, 

Forced by ill-fate, take to your maiden bosoms 
Two dead-cold aspics, and of them make lovers : 

They cannot fiatter, nor forewear; one kiss. 

Makes a long peace for all. But man, 

Oh, that beast man 1 Come, let’s bo sad, my girls ) 

That down cast of thine eyes, Olympias, 

Shows a fine sorrow. Mark, Antiphila ; 

Just such another was the nymph (Enonc, 

When Paris brought homo Helen. Now a tear ; 

And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queen, when from a cold sea-rock. 

Pull with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan ships ; and, having lost them, 

• Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear. Antiphila, 

What would this wench do, if she were Aspatia ? 

Here she would stand, till some more pitying god 
Turned her to marble I ’ 

Of the tragi-comedy ‘Philaster,’ it may be interesting 
to give a shoi't descriptive account of the plot hero. The 
hero is the heir to the throne of Sicily, which has been 


’ For a longer list, aee Index (under Flototier). 
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usurped by the King of Calabria. Fbilaster is allowed to 
remain about bis court, and loves and is loved by Arethusa, 
the usurper’s daughter, who is herself sought by Pharamond, 
Prince of Spain. Euphrasia, the daughter of a courtier, 
being enamoured of Philnster, and recognising the hopdess* 
ness of her passion, has disguised hei'self as a page, and 
entered tho service of Philaster, by whom sho is presented 
to Arethxisa. Pharamond, while wooing the princess, is 
found enjoying grosser pleasures; and, on detection, his 
partner revengefully calumniates tho princess for the rela- 
tion declared to esdst between her and her page, Bollario 
Euphrasia). Tho slanders are credited, Euphrasia 
having bound hei'self by vow not to roveal her sox ; Philastor 
is reduced to dcspei-ntion, and in his wrath inflicts a wound 
on Arethusa and Bollario. The lattor, to shield him, claims 
to be the would-be murderer of the princess ; but Philaster 
is believed to be implicated, and both are likely to bo con- 
demned to the scaffold. Ai'ethusa bogs that she may be 
constituted theii' gaoler, inasmuch as the attempt was 
against her life. ‘When they appear in the court again, 
the princess tells her father, 

* This gentleman, 

The prisoner that yon gave me, is become 
My Keeper, and through all the bitter throes 
Your jealousies and his ill-fnto have wrought him, 

Thus nobly hath he struggled, and at length 
Avowed here my dear husband.’ 

‘ Your dear husband J ’ cries tho king ; ‘ call in tho 
captain of the' citadel. There, you shall keep your wedding : 
. . . blood shall put out your torches.’ But the king’.-) 
wrath is foiled by the rising of tho people on behalf of theii* 
lawful iidor Philaster. The rehdlion can only be put 
down by restoring him to liberty, and by his intercession. 
Pharamond is dismissed, and Philaster and Axothusa are 
to wed, and inherit the kingdom. For Bellario, such is tho 
king’s wrath, in regard to* the scandals, that he would yet 
have the unfortunate page tortured and executed, in spite 
of the entreaties of Philaster, now thoroughly convinced of 
the baselessness of his suspicions ; but, when the order is 
given that Bellario is to be stripped for the torture, the 
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disguised girl sees that she can now speak without breaking 
her vow, inasmuch as, if she does hot, her secret •null yet be 
revealed. 'Tell me,’ says Pliilaster, after the first outburst 
of joy at this complete refutation of the slanders, — ‘ tell me 
why thou didst conceal thy ses? * 

, * Jiellario. My fntbor oft would spcnk 

Tour worth and virtue; and, as 1 did grow 
More and more apprehensive^ I did thirst 
To see the man so praised; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window. 

Printing my thoughts in lanm, I saw a god, 

I thought — but it was you— enter oiw gates. 

My blood ilew out, and back again os fast, 

As 1 hod puffed it forth and sacked it in 
Like breath. Then was 1 called away in haste 
To entertain yon. Never was a man, 

Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
So high in thoughts os I. You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever. I did hear you talk, 

Far above singing I After you^wcrc gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so. Alas I I found it love, 

Yet far from lust ; for could I but have lived 
In presence of yon, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 
With a feigned pilgrimage, and dressetl myself 
In habit of a boy ; and, for I know 
My birth no match for yon, I was past hope 
Of having you : and nnderstanding well 
That, when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay svith you, I made a vow 
By all the most religions things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known, 
liVhilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eyes. 

For other than I seemed, that I might ever 
Abide with yon. Then sat I by the fount 
Where first yon took me up. 

Ju/iff. Search out a match 

Within our kingdom, where and when thon wilt. 

And I will pay thy dowry ; and thyself 
Wilt well deserve him. 

JSell. Never, sir, will Ij 

Many ; it is a thing within my vow : 

But, if I may have leave to serve the princess, 

To see the virtues of her lord and her, 

I shall have hope to live.’ 
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With regard to their skill in constructing plots, Hallam 
points out that the conclusions of their trageih'es and tragi- 
comedies are frequently forced and abrupt. * A propensity 
to take the audience by surprise leads often to an unnatural 
and unsatisfactory catastrophe ; it seems their aim to dis- 
appoint common expectation, to bailie reasonable conjecture, 
to mock natural sympathy. . . . The comic talents of theso 
authors,' he says, * far exceeded their skill in tragedy. In 
comedy, I hey founded a new school, at least in England. . . . 
Their plays are at once distinguishable from those of their, 
contemporaries, by the regard to dramatic effect which 
influenced the writers’ imagination. . . . Their incidents 
are numerous and striking, their characters sometimes 
slightly sketched, not drawn, like those of Jonson, from a 
preconceived design, but presening that degree of indi- 
vidual distinctness which a common .audience requires, and 
often highly humorous without extravagance ; their language 
brilliant with wit ; their measure . . . very lax and rapid 
, , . Few of their comedies are without a nuxture of grave 
sentiments or elevated characters; and, though there is 
much to condemn in their indecency and even licentiousness 
of principle, they never descend to the coarse buffoonery 
nob xmfrequent in their age.’ 

After Ben Jonson and Fletcher, there is perhaps only 
one dramatist who may be regarded as of equal, or almost 
equal, rank with them, talcing into account both the quality 
and ^uonthy of the plays produced by each. This is 
Massinger, whose work begins in the second decado of tho 
Bcventeentii century. Before we study this, we will glance 
at ^ the writing of the chief of the innumerable ‘ minor ’ 
Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights. Among these are 
John D®kkor and Marston, of whom we spoke in connec- 

MaistM tion with ‘The Poeto^er.’ Marston’s tragedies — 
p. . 0). < Antonio and Mellida,' ‘ The Insatiate Countess,’ 
®tc.— are turgid and bombastic; among his comedies, ‘ The 
Malcontent ’ has earned high praise. But the other author 
Thomaa of ‘ Satiromastix ’ ranks higher among comedy- 
1 157^ ■'^ters. He exhibits a vigorous breadth of 
e. 1040 . humour and briskness of movement in ‘ The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday,’ ‘Old Fortunatus,’ and other plays, and 
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has left good specimens of the delicacy of his lyric vein. In 
‘ Patient Giissil,’ a play written by * various hands ’ ^ — 
Dokker collaborated frequently with others, among whom 
were Webster, Middleton, and Massinger — occurs the follow- 
ing pretty ‘ Lullaby ’ : — 

‘ Qoldcn slumbers kiss your eyes, 

Smiles awake you when you rise. 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 

And I null sing a lullaby. 

Hock them, rock them, lullaby. 

* Oare is heavy, therefore sleep you 
You are care, and care must keep you. 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, • 

And I u-ill sing a lullaby, * 

Bock them, roue them, lidlaby.' 

Dokker is also remembered for some curious writings on 
contemporary London life, including ‘The Gull’s Horn 
Book,’ a sarcastic guide for young bloods to the manners 
and usages of polite society. 

A comedy, of which George Oliapman was part-author — 
Oeoica ‘Eastward Ho !' — ^has already been referred 
to, in treating of Jonson’s imprisonment. Among 
?i55e-i634. jjjg other comedies are: ‘The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria,* ‘ All Pools,’ and ‘ Monsieur Olive.’ His best 
plays, however, are probably his tragedies of ‘ Bussy d’Am- 
beis ’ and ‘ The Eevenge of Bussy d’Ambois.’ But it is the 
non-dmmatio portion of Chapman’s writings that has made 
his name widdy known to later generations, for he has left 
us renderings of the ‘ Odyssey ’ and the ‘ Iliad ’ which have not 
been altogether surpassed by later translators. 

One of the most fertile of playwrights, and a typical 
Thomns letter’s of the day, who 

Hoy^iood, could tum his pen to anything, is Thomas Hey- 
c.i6ro-c.i650.^QQ^^ ^hoso ‘Woman lulled with Kindness’ is 
the best known of his plays. He had an ‘ entu'e hand, or, at 
the least, a main finger,’ in consider'ably over two hundred 
dramatic pieces; and, though his fertility is perhaps the 
most amazing fact in connection with him, yet he deserves 
to be remembered for his cleverness in introducing efleotive 

* Proliablly Hiddlcton, Ohettici, and Haughton, with tha aid of Pokker In tb^ 
Jyrica. 
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situatioiis, his pathos, and a purity of thought and tone 
which raises hi m above most of his contemporaries. 
Middleton, who has Just been mentioned as a collaborator 
Thomas Dokkor's, has left ns several remarlmble plays. 
MMdioton, Perhaps the best of these is ‘The Changeling,’., 
c. i 6 T^i 62 T. contains some bonibly effective scenes, and 
William a couple of the most marvellously drawn charac- 
ters — Beatrice-Joanna and Be Plores — to be 
found in our dramatic literature. There is a comic story 
interwoven with the tragic, which does not add to the value 
of the play, from the modem readei‘'s point of view. With 
Middleton, in ‘ The Changeling ’ — which was produced at 
least as early as 1623 — William Rowley co-operated. The 
pan also worked together on ‘The Spanish Gipsy* and ‘A 
Pair Quarrel.’ In * The Roaring Girl,* Middleton’s collabo- 
rator was Dekker. Middleton’s play of ‘ The Witch ' has 
attracted a good deal of attention, on account of the relation 
— ^the nature of which has not been ascertained — between it 
and ‘ Macbeth.’ A most striking pioduction of his genius 
is the ‘ Game of Chess’ (produced in 1624:), in which, with 
remarkable audacity, the dramatist brought on the stage 
an allegory dealing with the project of the Spanish mamage ; 
under the^ transparent guise of black and white kings, 
pawns, knights, etc., represented the sovereigns and minis- 
ters of Spain and England j and did not hesitate to exhibit 
the discomfiture of the efforts of the Spaniards (black) 
which James I. was well known to favour. A minor 
dramatist of less note than the William Rowley hero 
mentioned is Samuel Rowley, among whose plays is a 
‘ Chronicle History of Hemy VIII.’ 

The dates of Webster’s birth and death are both unknown. 
In the first decade of the seventeenth century 
^ appears to have begun to write for the stage, 
c. 1650. collaborating, after the usual manner, with other 
playwrights. BSs first masterpiece, ‘ The White Devil ; or, 
Vittoria Corombona,’ w'as acted in 1612 ; and another great 
play, ‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’ was produced not long after 
1616). ‘The Devil’s Law Case’ and ‘Appius and 
Virginia ’ are less remarkable works of this writer, who, in 
the two plays previously mentioned, exhibits a wonderful 
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power of dealing with dark crimes and tragic passions, 
‘ Webster has a superiority in delineating character above 
many of the old dramatists/ says EEallom. ‘ Ho is seldom 
extravagant beyond the limits of conceivable natiu^j we 
6nd the guilt, or even the atrocity, of human passions, but 
not that incarnation of evil spirits which some more ordinary 
dramatists love to exhibit. In the character of the Duchess 
of Malfi herself, there wants neither originality nor skill of 
management ; and I do not know that any di-amatist, after 
Shakespeare, would have succeeded better in the difficult 
scene where she discloses her love to an inferior,’ .We must 
not leave this play without quoting a few lines from the 
dialogue between jj^-sola, who has murdered the duchess with 
her children, and Ferdinand, one of her villainous brothers, 
who has caused Hosola to carry out his vengeance : — 

‘Ihrd. Is she dead? 

Sot. She is whftt 

You'd have her. But here begin your pity. 

[SAetainff the bodies of the strangled children. 
Alas I how have these offended 7 

JFerd. The death of young wolves is never to bo pitied. 

Sot. Fix your eye here. 

\^Sheiuing the body of the ducheti. 

Ferd, Constantly. 

Sos. Do you not weep 7 
Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out ; 

The clement of water moistens the earth, 

But blood flies upward and bedews the heavens. 

Ferd. Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she died young.’ 

Of the circumstances of Massinger’s life but little is 
pjjjjj known. He was the son of a retainer of the 
MnssiD^r, Earl of Pembroke, and born at Salisbury. He 
1584—1689. Oxford from 1602 to 1606, after which ho 

came to London, associated with players and playwrights, 
and began to write for a living. There is an interesting 
document preserved to us which shows us the straits to 
which he and his fellows were only too often reduced, and 
confirms the assertion that Massinger collaborated with 
Fletcher. The letter referred to was sent from prison to 
Henslowe, the manager, and is believed to have been written 
about 1614, Thus it runs : — 
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'You understand our unfortunate extremity, and I do not tliink 
you so deroid of Christianity but that you would throw so much into 
the Thames as we request now of yon, rather than endanger so many- 
innocent lives. You know there is £10 more at least to be received 
of you for the play. We desire you to lend us £5 of that, whicli 
shall be allowed to you, witltout whieh we c.annot bo bailed, nor T 
play any more till tliis be dispatched. It will lose you £20 ere the 
end of next -wccl:, besides the hindrance of the next new play. Pray, 
sir, consider our cases with humanity, and now give us cause to 
ac^owlcdgcyoaourtrucfricndintimcofnced. . . . Your thankful 
and loving friends, 

‘Nat. Field.” 

* The money shall be abated out of the money remains for the play 
of Mr. Fletcher and mtra. 

‘Rob. DABOBN'n.’ 

* I have ever found you a true loving friend to mo, and in so small 
a suit, it being honest, I hope you Tvill not fail us. 

‘ Philip Massinoeb.’ 

Though many of his plnj’S are unfortunately lost to us, 
about a score have been preserved, of which among the 
most famous, are the tragedies of ‘The Virgin jMnrtyr’ 
(written in conjunction with Bckkcr), ‘Tho Dnko of Milan,' 
and ‘Tho Kom.an Actor’; and the comedies [s.e., plays 
which have not a tragic ending] of ‘Tho Groat Duke of 
Florence,' ‘ The Maid of Honour,' and * A Now Way to Pay 
Old Debts.' Besides these he wrote * Tlie Bondman,’ ‘ Tho 
Renegade,' ‘ The Picture,’ ‘ The Fatal Dowry ’ (in conjunc- 
tion -with Field), ‘ The Unnatural Combat,’ ‘ The Guardian,’ 
‘ A Very Woman,’ * Tlio City Madam,’ ‘ The Old Law ’ (with 
Middleton and Rowley), and several others. Let us examine 
one of these plays somewhat closely, talcing the comedy 
which contains Sir Giles Oven-each, the most successful 
of Massinger's creations. This is ‘ A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.’ 

Sir Giles Overreacli has taken advantage of the prodi- 
gality of his spendthrift nephew, Francis Wellborn, and, 
after supplying him with money for his extravagances, got 
mortgages over bis estates, from which he in due time ejects 
his nephew, who falls into the direst need. Wellborn, how- 
ever, is befriended by Lady Allworth, the widow of one 


* PiELP (d. c. 1C40) colIaboiAtcd wiUi Mosginger in ' The Fatal Dogny* (and pro- 
haUy other ploja), and u known aa the anthor ol ' Woman is a Weatbeicoclc* and 
* Amends lor ladles,' 
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Avbom lie had formerly laid under deep phligations. Over- 
reach is deluded into thinking .that the wealthy widow 
means' to marry his victim, and as he counts in that event 
of despoiling him yet once more, he freely advances money 
to him. At the same time the grasping villain schemes to 
marry his fair daughter Margaret to Lord Lovell, who pre- 
tends to fall in with his views in order to advance the suit 
of his page, young AUworth, Margaret’s lover. In the 
sequel the extortioner finds himself tiicked out of his ill- 
gotton gains, his hopes of a great alliance for his daughter 
foiled, and his victim restored to prosperity. The sudden 
accumulation of these troubles drives him mad, and in the 
last act he is introduced raving impotently. ‘ I’ll fall to 
execution ! ’ ho cries, flourishing his sheath^ sword before 
his successful antagonists : — 

'Hal lam feeble 1 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the uses of 't; and my sword, 

Glued to my scabbard with wronged oipbans’ tears, 

Will not bo drawn. Ha I what arc these 7 Sure, hangmen 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag mo 
Before the judgment scat ; now they arc new shapes, . 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous souL Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously and yield 7 No ; spite of Fate, 

I will be forced to hell like to myself. 

Though you were legions of nccurscd spirits, 

Thus would I fly among yon I ’ 

He is consigned to custody as a lunatic, and Margaret and 
Allworth inherit his estates, restoring what is his own^ to 
Wellborn. The latter has now repented of his former follies; 
and obtains the help of Lovell (who marries Lady Allworth) 
to reinstate himself in the good opinion of the •v^orthy. 

* There is,’ he says, * something else, 

'Besides the re-possession of my land. 

And payment of my debts, that 1 must-practise.’ 

I had a reputation, but 'twas lost 

In my loose course ; and until I redeenrit 

Some noble way, I am but half made up. 

It is a time of notion ; if your womhip 
Will please to confer a company upon me 
In- your command, I doubt not in my service 
To my king and qountry, but I shall do something 
That may make mo light again.’ 
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Hallam, who speaks of Sir Giles Overreach os an 
‘original, masterly, inimitable conception,’ declares that 
Massinger's most striking excellence lies in his concep- 
tion of character: ‘In this I must incline to place him 
above Hetcher, and, if I may venture to say it, even above 
Jonson ; he is free fi'om the hard outline of the one and the 
negligent looseness of the other.’ Lamb, in commenting on 
the ‘good sense, rational fondness, and chastened feelSig’ 
of a scene he quotes, states that ‘ Massinger had not the 
higher requisites of his art in anything like the degree in 
which they wei-e possessed by Ford, Webster, and others. 
Ho never shakes or disturbs the mind with grief. He is 
lead with composure and placid delight. Ho wrote with 
that equability of all the passions which made his English 
style the purest and most free from violent metaphors and 
harsh constractions of any of the dramatists who were his 
contemporaries.’ 

The special characteristic of Ford,^ whom Lamb thus places 
John Ford, ^bove Massinger, and in the ‘ fiist oi-der of poets,' 
1688-0. km'o is his power over the imagination in dealing 
with things gloomy and terrible, and even monstrous. ' His 
genius as a writer of comedy is small ; it is his tragedies 
only that have given liim a great name in our literature. Of 
these ‘ The Broken Heart ’ is perhaps in all ways the finest. 
Calantha, the Princess of Sparta, whose death gives the 
play its name, is loved by Ithocles and loves himj but 
Or^us determines to prevent their imion, for Ithocles had 
forced his sister Penthea, who was betrothed to himself, 
into an unhappy marriage with Bassanes. Penthea, though 
she pardons her bi'other, and even pleads his cause with 
Calantha, sinks beneath the weight of her miseiy and dies 
bewailing her and her lover’s hard fate. Or^us then 
-determines on and executes bloody vengeance upon Ithocles, 
.for which he also perishes. Calantha, who has now in- 

' Verx little la knoTm oC hts life. Ho vras a Deronalure num of good family, 
■camo to London to etndy Lair at tlra Bliddlo Temple, wrote some verse and prose, 
and pTOlialily began bis career as a dramatist aboat 1610 ; in 1040 ho is believed to 
have retnmM to bis birtbplaco, after wlilUi nothing is known of him. His chief 
tplm besides 'The Brolcon Hosrt,’ nro 'The Lover's Melonoholy,’ ‘ 'lis Pity She's 
A Whore,’ ‘ Love's Sacrlflco,' and ' Perkin Worbeck.' Ho had n shore with nekker 
and Bowley in ‘The Witch of Fdmonton,' and with the former in 'The Sun's 
'DoTling.’ 
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Leritcd the kingdom, prays silently at the altar in presence 
of the dead body of her betrothed, and rises declaring that 
the gods are merciful: *Nonr turn I to thec,* she cri^ 
bending over the corpse, 

* Thou shadow 

Of my contmctcd lord : bear witness all, 

I put my mother’s wedding ring upon 
His finger ; ’twas my father’s lost bequest : 

Thus I new marry him, whose wife I am ; 

Death shall not separate ns. O my lords, 

I but deccired 3 'our oj'cs with antic gesture, 

'When one nows straight came huddling on another. 

Of death, and death, and death ; still 1 danced forward. 

Hut it struck homo, and here, and in an instant. 

Bo such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries 
Can TOW a present end to all their sorrows. 

Yet lire to court new pleasures, and outlive them : 

They are the silent griefs which cut the heart strings ,* 

Let mo die smiling. . . . 

One kiss on these cold lips, my last I [A7 m« Jthoelet. 

, . . Cismmnnd tlic voices 
Vlhich wait at the altar now to idng the song 
1 fitted lor my end. 

Dirge. 

Chorut, Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease 

Can but please 

The outward senses, when the mind 
Is or untroubled or by pence rcGncd. 

Firtt Voice, Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine, but fade away. 

Second Voice. Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down on a bod of dust. 

27iird Voice. Horthly honours flow and waste, 

Time tdono doth cliango and last. 

Chorut, Sorrows mingled with contents prepare 

Best for care ; 

Love only reigns in death, though art ^ 

Can find no comfort for a broken heart. 

* The last of the great race ’ of Elizabethan playwrighte 
James James Shii'ley, a pi-olifio author, who, though 
Shirley, he hos produced no single masterpiece entitling 
1690 — luoe. highest praise, has yet left ns a number 

of plays which make good his claim to rank liigh among 
our dramatists. Among the score and a half of plays of his 
which are preserved to us, his tragedy * The Traitor ’ is one 
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of tlio best, wbilo ‘ Ttio Maid's Revenge,* * Love’s Cruelty,* 
and ‘Tlio Cardinal* have boon liigbly praised. Most of his 
plays are, hovrever, conirdios ; and of thc.'so ‘ Tho Ball,’ * Tho 
I^dy of i?lcasuro,' and ‘ Game'! or ’ may bo niontionod. 
He has considcmblo lyrical facility, which ho oxliibits to 
advantage in his tnasques and elsewhorc. Tho following 
‘Dirgo’ from tho ‘Contoution of Ajax and Ulysses’ has 
probably hcl)>c<I more than all his other work to preservo 
hw namo to tho ‘ general reader * : 

‘The Rloric* ol our blood and st.stc 
Arc shadows, not substantial things ; 

Tlifrc is no anuour ngninst fate— 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

Peeptro and crown 
Mo«t tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 
AVith the i>oor crookcrl scythe and spade. 

* Home men with swords may reap tho field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 

But their strong nerves nl last must yield— 

They tame but one another still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must giro up their murmuring breath 
When they, poor captives, creep to death. 

‘Iho garlands wither on your brow — 

Then bo.vst no more your mighty dcctla { 

Ujwn D&atli’a purple altar now 
See where tho victor-vicUm bleeds. 

Your hc.ad« must conm '*' 

To the cold tomb ; 

Only Iho actions of the just 

Pujcll sweet and blossom in tlicir dust.* 

fihirloy wa« a diligent ntudent of liis prcdoccssorfl* works, 
and Bccms to have acquired a thorough mastery over tho 
arts necessary to muko a play pleasing to hw audience. 
Ho Jiad, however, says Ilnllam, ‘ no originality, no force in 
conceiving or delineating chnrnclor, little of pathos, and 
less perhaps of wit. , . . But Iris mind was poetical; his 
bettor characloi's, especially females, express pure thoughts 
in pure language : ho is never timid or afTcclod, and seldom 
obscure j tho incidents succeed rapidly, tho personages are 
'numerous, and there is a general animation in tho scenes 
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which causes us to read him with some pleasure. No very 
good play, nor, possibly, any very good scene, could be 
fotind in Shirley; but he has many lines of considerable 
beauiy.’ 

None of the other dramatic authors who remain to be 
nHnn, mentioned Is of any great importance. There is 

Dnunatio Bichard Brome (d. 1652), who collaborated with 
u ora. Hey^.Qod in the * Lancashii’o Witches,’ 

and is the author of various comedies; while among still 
less important names are those of Jasper Mnyne (d. 1672), 
Shakerley Marmion (d. 1639), H. Glapthoriie, B. Davenport. 
Thomas Bandolph, who died at the age of thirty (1636), 
has left us, besides a number of plays, some poems worthy 
of preservation. Here is part of the sturdy lines in which 
the fertile ‘son’ of Ben Jonson addresses his adopted 
father : — 

' I was not bom to Helicon, nor daro 
Presume to think myself a Muse’s heir. 

I have no title to Parnassus Hill, 

Nor any aero of it by the ^vill 
Of a ancestor, nor could I be 
Ought but a tenant unto poverty. 

But thy adoption quits me of all fear, 

And makes me challenge a child's portion there.' 

Yet another of the groat Ben’s children is William Cart- 
wright (d. 164:3), who produced several plays, as well as 
some poems. There are others, too, who each added some- 
thing to the contemporary drama — such as Habington, 
Lovdace, Suckling, Denham — ^who are mort interestmg 
for their non-dramatic veree [see chap, xviii].’ 

* William DaTeiiant'’(nho 1)ecanie poeManreato and ft knisht niter the Beototv 
tlon) is chiefly notiible for having managed to get hi» * Si^ of Rhodes pwormeo 
— as an 'opera' — 1650, and liaruig other plnys of his composition notro sem^ 
pnbUdly while the theatres wore j ot officially closed. His oliiof noa-dramaUo wo» 
IS a long romance in heroic quatrains ; it is colled *' Gondibort.” It was unaertaicoa, 
ho says, mainly with a ‘ desire for fame,' and ia left half flni&ed. 
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THE rorr.*!: rnoM srr..vpi:u to honne. 

At tho time of tlie publication of ‘The Shepherd’s 
Kalondar' (IfiTO), tho greatest of all Klizabethan pocins, 
Siienscr’s * Fair}’ Queen/ was already in some measure 
planned, and some of ifc was actually written. In 155JO, 
however, tho poet wont with Lord Grey do Wilton (ns his 
private secretary) to Jj-cland, whore ho held vnidous ap- 
pointments, roecivod grants of land, made tho acquaintance 
of Raleigh, and wrote tho first three books of * The Fairy 
Quoen,' before his virit (at the end of 1589) to England, 
whither ho came to publish them. Returning to Ireland, 
ho wrote ‘Colin Clout’s Como ITomo Again,’ in 1691, in 
which year was published a collection of his minor poems, 
entitled 'Complaints/ and about tho same time appeared 
‘ Dajdinaida.’ In 1594 ho married, celebrating tho event 
in an ‘ Epithalamion,' Avhich Professor Hales calls * the 
most perfect of all his poems, tho most Ijcnutiful of all 
bridal songs,' To tho wooing of tho lady whom ho then 
wedded wo owe his ‘Amoretti/ tho greatest of tho Eliza- 
bethan sonnet-series, if wo put aside those of Shakespeare 
and Sidney. The second throe books of ‘ Tho Fairy Queen ' 
appeared in 1595, in wbicb year tbc poet again risited 
London, doubtless with ' a dosira to advance bis fortunes ; 

. . but ho lookctl in vain for further preferment. Ho 
had famo and to sparo, but this w’ns to suffice.’ In 159G 
ho published ‘Four Hymns' and tho ‘ Prothalamion/ the 
last of his poems. About 1597 ho went back to his estate 
of Kilcolman, and in September 1698 was made sboriff of 
Cork. A month later, Irish insurgents attecked Kilcolman, 
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sacked Spensei'’s dwellisg, and bui'st it down. According to 
tradition, one of tbe poet's children perished. He himself 
escaped mth his wife and the rest of his family to England, 
where, three months later, he died at a tavern in West- 
minster — ‘ for lack of brea^’ says Bon Jonson. 

In a letter to Sir Walter Baloigh,^ Spenser esplained the 
The iviiry import of his ‘ continned allegory or dark conceit, 

Queon. ^ ^ _ which I have entituled the Faery Queene.’ 
He bids us note that ‘ the general end of all the book is to 
fashion a gentleman, or noble person, in virtuous or gentle 
discipline. ... I chose,’ he says, ‘the histoiy of Fang 
Arthur as most fit, for the excellency of his person, being 
made famous by many men’s former works, and also 
furthest from the danger of envy and suspicion. ... In 
which I have followed all the antique poets historical ; first 
Homer, who, in the person of Agamemnon and IJlysses, 
hath ensampled a good governor and a virtuous man— the 
one in his “Ilias," the other in his “Odysseis”; then 
Virgil, whose like intention was to do in the person of 
.^neas. After him, Aiiosto compi'ised them both in his 
Orlando ; and, lately, Tasso discovered [t,e. revealed] 'them 
again, and formed paiis in two persons namely, . . . Ethice^ 
or virtues of a private man, . . . inhis “ Einaldo Po/ii/cc 
in his “ Godfredo." By ensample qfvjhich excellent Poets, L 
labour to pourtray in Arthur, before he loas king, the image 
, of a brave Knight, perfected in the twelve private moi^ 
virtues, as Aristotle hath devised : the rohich. is the purpose 
of these first twdve books ; tohich, if I find to be well 
accepted, I may be perhaps encouraged to frame the other 
part of politick virtues in his person, after that he came 
to be king.* How, of the twelve books thus planned, to 
be followed, possibly, by another twelve, only six were 
written®; and tberefoi'e we are driven to discover the 
whole ‘plot,’ so to speak, from the sketch given in this 
letter. From this^ we learn that it was his intention 
to depict the Fairy Queen dieeping her annual feast of 
twelve days, upon each of which one of Fling .^thur’s 
knights should tell his adventures. Thus, the first 


* For Rnlolgh'8 'nork in literature, see pp S34-S80. 

* Borne fragmenti— three eantoe— of another remain. 
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book tells the legend of the Bed Cross Elnight, who typifies 
Holiness in the allegory ; the second, that of Sir Guyon, or 
Temperance, and so on.*- While each knight is to be the 
‘ patron ’ of some one special virtue, ‘ in the person of Prince 
j&^hur I set forth magnificence in pai’ticular ; which virtue, 
for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the 
perfection of all the rest, and containeth in it them aU, 
therefore on the whole course I mention the deeds of Arthur 
appliahle to that virtue which I wiito of in that book.’ 
Arthur had seen the queen of ‘ Paeryo Land * in a vision, 
and went forth to seek her. ‘/»i i/ia( Faery Queen, I mean 
glory in my general intention; but, in my particular, I 
conceive the most excellent and glorious person of our sove- 
reign the Queen, and her kingdom in Faery Land. And 
yet, in some places else, I do otherwise shadow her. For, 
considering she beareih two persons, the one of a most royal 
Queen or Empress, the other of a most virtuous and beautiful 
lady, this latter part, in some place, T do express in Belph^e, 
fashioning her name according to your oion excellent conceit 
of Cynthia {Phoebe and Cynthia being both names of Diana).' 
The poem, then, was to be *' an allegorical sloiy — a story 
bran^ng out into twelve separate stories, which themselves 
would branch out again and involve endless other stories. 
It is a complex scheme to keep well in hand, and Spenser’s 
art in doing so has been praised by some of Ins critics. But 
the art, if there is any, is so subtle that it fails to save the 
reader any perplexity. Tlio truth is that the power of 
ordering and connecting a long and complicated plan was 
not one of Spenser’s gifts. In the first two books the alle- 
gorical story proceeds from point to point with fair* coherence 
and consecutiveness.^ Starting from the belief that true 
religion is the foundation of all goodness, it depicts the 
struggle, which every one then supposed to be going on, 
between absolute truth and righteousness on one side, and 
fatal error and bottomless wickedness on the other. Una, 
the truth — ^the single truth, in contrast to the countei'feit 

* Tlie third book has tho legend of Britomnit (Chastity) ; the fourth, Combel and 
Triamond (Fnendsbii>) ; tlie fifth, Artcgol (Justico) ; tlio sixti), Caiidor (Courtesy). 
The fragtoents nmaiuiiig ore raid to be cantos of ' Constanoy.’ 

* Church’s 'Spenser,' from irhlcb the substaoce of the letoainderof this porajitapb 
is (luoted or condensM 
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Duessa, false religion, and its embodiment in' the false rival 
Mary Queen of Scots — ^witb the claims, dangers, ^d 
champions of truth is the subject of the first brok. The 
Bed Cross Kniglit, St. George of Bngland, overcomes the 
wiles of Duessa, the craft of tlio arch-sorcerer, the foi’ce 
and pride of the Apocalyptic Beast and Dragon, and 
wns the delivei-ance of Dna and her love. Tho second 
book (“Temperance”) treats of the internal- struggle of a 
man Avith his passions, and shows us Sir Guyon -conquering 
many foes of goodness, and destroying the most pei’Uous of 
them all, Acrasia (licentiousness), and her Bower of Bliss. 
After this, the thread of story and allogoiy, slender hence- 
forth at best, is neglected and often lost. The third book 
(“ Chastity”) is a repetition of the ideas of the latter part of 
the second, Avith a heroine, Britomca*t, in place of tho knight, 
AA'ith a special glorification of the high-flown sentiments 
about purity which were the poetic creed of the oourtiers 
of Elizabeth. The loose nature of the plan becomes still 
more eAudent in the second instalment (Books IV.-VI.). 
Even the special note of each particulai’ virtue bocomes 
more faint and indistinct. Ihe one law to which the poet 
feels bound is to have twelve cantos in each book ; and to 
do this he is sometimes diiven to “ padding.” Thus, one canto 
in the third book is a genealogy of British kings j one in 
the fourth has an elaborate catalogue of English and Irish 
rivers. His poem became an elastic framework, into Avhich 
he could fit whatever interested him. He passes on to satire 
and avricature. We meet with Braggadqchio and Trompart, 

' the discomfiture of Malecosta, the conjugal troubles of 
Malbecoo and Helenore, the imitation from Ariosto of the 
Squii’e of Dames. He becomes bolder* in tho distinct intre- 
duction of contemporary history. The defeat of Duessa Avas 
only figuratively shoAvn in the first portion ; in tho second 
the subject is resumed. As Elizabeth is the “ one fonn of 
many names” — Gloriana, -Belphcebe, Britomart, Mercilla— 
so, “ xmder feigned colours shading a true case,” he deals with 
her-rival. Mary seems at one time the false Horimel, the 
creature of enchantment, slarring up strife, and fought for 
by the foohsh knights whom she deceives ; Blandamour and 
Paridell, the counferpai*ts of Norfolk, and the intriguers of 
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1671. At another she is the fierce Amazon queen, Eade- 
gund, by wbom even Artogal is temporarily subdued. And 
finally, the fate of the typical Duessa is that of the real 
Mary Queen of Scots, described in great detail, for which 
James of Scotland actually desired that Spenser should be 
tried and punished. So Philip U. is the Soldan, the Spanish 
monster Geryoneo, or the fosterer of Catholic intrigue in 
Prance and Ireland, Grantorto. Piince Ai’thur is at one 
time Leicester, at another Sidney. Eeal names are intro- 
duced with scarcely any disguise : Guizor and Barbon, the 
knight who 'threw away his shield, Henry IV., and his 
Lady Plourdelis, the lAdy Beige and her seventeen sons 
(the Flemish provinces), the Lady Irena (Ireland), whom 
Artegal (Lord Grey) delivers. The overthi'ow of the 
Armada, the English war in the Low Countries, the 
apostasy of Henry IV., the deliverance of Ireland from 
the “great wrong” of Desmond’s rebellion, the giant 
Grantorto, form, under more or less transparent allegory, 
great part of the “Legend of Justico.” The whole is 
really a collection of separate tales and allegories, as 
much as the “Arabian Nights” or the “Idylls of the 
King.” As a whole, it is confusing; but we need not 
treat it as a whole." ^ 

The stanza which the poet uses — and which now bears 
his name — ^is one of his own invention : to the oUava rima 
of the Italians — used by Ariosto in his ‘ Orlando,’ and by 
Chaucer (who probably got it from France) in liis ‘ Monk’s 
Tale ’ — Spenser added a ninth line, rhyming with the eighth, 
but longer than it by one foot,^ making a most musical 
form of verse, well adapted to his power both of calling up 
visions and combining harmonious sounds. His language, 
too, is of his own invention, the diction being as distinctly 
‘ Spenserian’ as his stanza is.® Such liberties does he take 
that ho thinks nothing of altering the form of a word to 
make it fit into his metre, or to adapt it to a rhyme j nor 


' rrom Obnrch : «co tbo note on p. 205. 

* The Thyme foimnln, as will he scon from theqweimens given below, is abahbebee, 
the final Ime^being on Alexandrine (six iambs) and the oUieis decosyilahie. 
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does he hesitate at making one part of speech serve for 
another, or at inventing a word ho needs, oven when there 
is one which he could use.^ However, it must bo remembered 
that at that time the English language was not as iixed as 
it is now, and that o^el•y writer was more or loss helping 
to fashion the vocabulary. The followng specimens from 
‘The Eaiiy Queen’ (the description of the Paradiso in 
Bk. III., Canto G) can do little mom than show the reader 
on example or two of Spenser’s manner of vomfication, 
and his diction — ^his orthography, ns being in a measure 
peculiar to himself, is here preserved — and give him some 
idea of the beauty of his descriptions : — 

' It sited was in fruitful soylc of old, 

dnd girt in with two \nills on either side ; 

The one of yron, the other of bright gold, 

Tiiat nono might thorough hreake, nor orerstnda 
And double gates it had which opened wide. 

By which both in and out men moten pas ; 

Th’ one fnire and fresh, the other old and dridc. 

Old Genius the porter of them was, 

Old Genius, the which a double nature has. 

‘ He luttetb in, ho Ictteth out to wend. 

All that to come into the world desire : 

A thousand thousand naked babes attend 
About him day and night, wliich doc require 
That fac with fleshly wcedes should them attire : 

Such ns him list, such as etcmnll fate 
Ordained bath, ho clothes with sinful mire, 

' And sendeth forth to live in mortall state, 

Till they agayn returnc backo by the binder gate. 

‘ After that they againo retonmed bccnc. 

They in that Gardin planted bee aga^q, 

And grow afresh, as they had never sene - 
Fleshly corruption, nor mortall payne. 

Some thousand years so doen they there remaync, 

And then of him aro olad with other hew. 

Or sent into the chaungefull world ngayne. 

Till thither they rotoumo where first they grew : 

So, like a wheele, around they lonne from old to new. 


‘ ' Sometimes ho mertiy alien a letter or two, eometimes he twists off the he^ 
or the tail of the unfortunate vocable altogether. But this fearless, loidly, truly 
royal stylo makes one only feel the more how eSKdIy, if he chose, be could avoid 
the necessity of having recoune to such outrages. —O baik. 
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< Ke needs tlicre Gaidiner to sett or sovr, 

To plant or prune ; for of their oime accord 
All things, as they created rv’ere, doe grow. 

And yet remember ■well the mighty word, 
llTiich first ■was spoken by th’ Almigh^ Lord, 

That bad them to increase and multiply : 

Ke doe they need with water of the ford, 

Or of the clonds, to moysten their roots diy ; 

For in themselves etemnll moisture they imply. 
***** 

' Great cnimy to it, and to all the rest 
That in the Gaidin of Adonis springs, 

Is wicked Tyme ; who 'with his scyth addrest 
Does mow the fiowring herbs and goodly things, 
And all their glory to the ground downe flings, 
"Where they do ■wither, and are fowly mnrd : 

He flics about, and -with his flaggy ■n'inges 
Beats down both leaves and buds without regard 
Ne ever pitty may relent his malice hard. 

* Yet intty often did the gods relent, 

To see so faire thinges maid and spoiled quight ; 
And their great mother "Fenus did lament 

The losse of her deare brood, her deare delight : 
Her hart was pierst with pitty at the sight, 

"When walkmg through the Gaidin them she saw, 
Yet no’te she find redresse for such despight ; 

For all that lives is subject to that law ; 

All things decay in time, and to their end doc draw. 

But were it not that Time their tronbler is, 

All that in tins delightfnll Gordin growes 
Should happy bee, and have immortall blis : 

For here all plenty and all pleasure flowes ; 

And Eweete love gentle fitts emongst them throwes, 
"Without fell rancor or fond gealosy. 

Frankly each paramor his leman knowes, 

Each bird his mate ; ne any does enoy 
Their goodly merriment and gay felicity. 

' There is continuall Spring, and harvest there 
Continuall, both meeting at one tyme ; 

For both the boughes doe laughing blossoms beare. 
And with fresh colours decke the -wanton Frymc, 
And eke attonce the heavy trees they dyme, 

"Which seem to labour under their fruites lode : 
The whiles the joyous birdes make their postyme 
Emongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode, 

And thdr trew loves without suqtition tell abrode.’ 
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Spensei’’s minor poems — ‘minor’ by comparison with ‘The 
SpeMM's Queen,’ but sufficient of themselves to have 

placed him in the forefront of the Elizabethan 
Poem*, giugej-g — ^jnust be but briefly timted of here. 
Among his earliest work are some boyish expeiiments, 
afterwards worked tip into the short sonnet-series known as 
the ‘ Visions of Bellay ’ and ‘The Visions of Petrarch,’ and 
one or tAvo other inconsiderable writings. Of the ‘nine 
comedies’ Avhich we hear of, no trace has ever been seen; 
yet it is interesting to consider that he — ^like nearly all 
the great intellects of his day — ^was at one time drawn to 
the drama. His volume of ‘Complaints’ (publidiod 1691) 
contains a poem entitled ‘The Buins of Time,' in which 
ho dwells on the glories of Sidney’s family: the poem is 
dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, Sidney's sister — 
concluding Avith an envoy to the — 

* Immortal spirit of Philisldes, 

Which now art made the Heaven’s ornament.’ 

He had previously lamented the same dear friend and 
patron in an * Elegie upon the Death of Astrophel ' and 
in a ‘Pastoral Aeglogue,’ In ‘The Tears of the Muses' 
(‘Complaints’), each of the ‘sacred sisters nine’ bewails 
the doleful .state of the art over which she presides. The 
poet seems to have little idea of the mag^cent epoch 
which was then just opening, and of which he Avas to be 
a chief ornament. The modern reader notices with' 
especial interest that, at the time when Shakespeare iff 
beginning his career, Melpomene and Thalia weep^ that 
no fit Aviiters of Tragedy and Comedy are now living. 
But a still more interesting piece in this volume of * Com- 
plaints ’ is ‘ Prosopopoia ; or, Mother Hubberd's Tale,’ 
in which he gives a bitterly satirical picture of the petti- 
nesses of Coiut life, in a poem which, thinks Church, ‘may 
take rank Avith the satirical Avritings of Chaucer and 
Dryden, for keenness of touch, for breadth of treatment, 
for SAving and fiery scorn, and sustained strength of sar- 
casm.’ Thus he alludes in this tale of * The Ape and the 
Pox ’ to the sad plight of a supplicant for Court rewards 
— a plight, no doubt, which he had but recently had full' 
experience of:-— 
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* Bo piUlnll ft thing is suters state I 
htost miserable mnn, Trliom wicked fate 
Hath brongbt to Court, to sue for hnd-y-wist, 

That few hare found, And manic one bath mist I 
Full little knowest thou, that bast not tridc, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide : 

To loose good dayes, that might be better spent ; 

To wast long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to bo put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fcaro and sorrow ; 

To have thy Trinccs grace, yet want her Pccrcs ; 

To have thy asking, yet waite manic ycorcs ; 

To fret thy sonic with crosses nnd with cares ; 

To cate Ihy heart through comfortlcsso dispairea; 

To fa^vne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to ronue, 

To spend, to giro, to want, to be undone.' 

Sidney*, tlio scliolar, com*ticr, statesman, the gallant 
Sir rhiiin muse * tempers her words to trampling 

sidHejr, horses’ feet,’ the hero in whose life and death 
QYQjy jofty ideal seemed to be realised, has loft 
hw monument in the poetry ho wrote, as well as in the 
sweet sad strains sung over him after ‘ Qod had disdained 
the world of that most noble spirit,’ as his friend Sponsor 
bus it. Ho was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, one of 
Elisabctli’s favourite statesmen. Educated nt Shrewsbury 
nnd Oxford, ho travelled over n largo part of Europe 
between 11572 and 1575, being sheltered in the English 
ambassador’s house nt Paris on Iho mossacro of ‘ St. 
Bartholomew. Eoturning to England, his brilliant per- 
sonality at once iiaprcssod the Queen and her court, as 
it had tho foreign statesmen in his imvols abroad, and 
ho was sent at tho ago of two-and-twenty on a mission 
to tho Emperor of Germany. His masque, ‘The Lady 
of May,’ was written in 1678, to entertain tho Queen 
on her visit to his undo Leicester. Aboirt this time, ho 
was first acquainted with Spenser and with Har^vey, and 
was with them interested in tho ‘reform’ in .versifying 
which tho latter was so especially anxious to introduce. 
There are experiments in it in Sidney’s prose foinance, 
.the .‘Arcadia,’ begun at Penshurst (Sidney’s bu'thplacoj, 
in Kent, about 1680 : to about the same period — all hrs 
work was published posthumously — are assigned his two 
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chief works, the ‘Apology for Poetry’ and his ‘Asfcrophel 
and Stella ’ sonnets. In 1 581 he was knighted; and two years 
later married a daughter of Sir Prands Walsingham. He 
was made Governor of Elusliing in 1684, and died of a 
wound received at Zutphen in 1686. 

The ‘Arcadia’ is a I'omance in which we are told the 
adventures of two young Gi’eek princes, jUIusidorus 
and Fyrocles. The book owed something, says 
Hallam, ‘ to the heroic and pastoral romances of Spain.’ 
The descriptions of pastoral scenes and heroic deeds are the 
best things in it, while of power of drawing character 
there is little trace. His style in this Jbook is not at its 
best : it is over-loaded with fanciful images and antitheses, 
with plentiful traces of the same influences that moulded 
Lyly’s style. 

In the ‘Apology for Poetry,' he is seen to much better 
Apology for afl^n^tag® styUst, and the work itself is of 

Poetiy. considerably more interest to the modem reader, 
on account of. its subject-matter. Sidney seems to have 
been moved to write this ‘Apology’ or ‘Defence’ of the 
poet’s function by the fact that one Philip Gosson had dedi- 
cated to him an attack on the stage, — ‘The School of 
Abuse.’ The woi’d ‘poet/ as used by Sidney, does not 
merely or necessarily mean the man who writes verse ' 

‘Ihe Greeks named him which name hath, ns the most 

excellent, gone throogh other Jongnages ; it cometb of the word 
TToielt’, which is "to make”; wherein I know not whether by luck 
or wisdom wo Englishmen have met with the Greeks in calling Mm 
a “ maker ” ; whi^ name, how high and incomparable a title it is, I 
had rather were known by marking the scope of other sciences than 
by any partial allegation. . . . Indeed, the greatest part of poets 
have nppor^ed their poetical inventions in that numerous [ia., 
roetricnl] kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed, bnt ap- 
parelled verse, being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, slnra 
there have been many most excellent poets that have never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of poets. ... It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a poet^ no 
more than a long gowil maketh an advocate, who though ho pleaded 
in aimonr, should he an advocate and no soldier ; bat it is that 
feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what else, with that 
denghtfnl teaching, which must be the right describing note to 
know a poet by. Althongb, indeed, the senate of poets have chosen 
verse as their fittest raiment, meaning, as in matter they passed all 
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In all, 80 in manner to go liejond tbem ; not speaking tablo-tnlk 
fasbion or, like men in a dream, words ns they clinnceably fall from 
tbc moutb, but piecing each s^-Uablc of each word by just proportion, 
according to the dignity of tbc subject.’ 

Throughout this essay, ho writes in clear straiglitforward 
English, with none of those nflcclations which ho condemns 
(and uses somewhat himself in the ‘ Ai'cadia and with 
great vigour, rising hero and there into real eloquence, with 
considcmblo humour and fine critical judgment. 

It is the first real critical essay in our language, and the 
only important one of any length, until wo come toDryden.® 
Sidney’s careful judgment of the state of contemporary 
literature is peculiarly interesting. Writing at the opening 
of the great ago of our literature, ho marvels that now, 
though 'an overfnint quietness should seem to strew the 
house for pools, they 01*0 almt^t in as good a reputation as 
the mountobanlK at Venice.’ After Chaucer, Sackville, and 
Surrey, ho can think of no English printed poems, save the 

* Shepherd’s Kalendar,’ ‘ that have poetical sinews in them.’ 
In our tragedies and comedies, ho notes ‘ the mingling of 
kings and clowns’ in ‘mongiel tragi-comedics,’ and the 
outrages committed on probability by the total neglect of 
the unities. Even ‘Qorboduc,’ ho points out, 

* is faulty both in place and time, tbo two necessary companions of 
nil corporal actions. For wbero the stage sbonld always represent 
but one place, and the nttermost time presupposed in it should be, 
both by Aristotle’s precept and common reason, but one day, there is 
both many days and many places inartificially imagined. 

‘ But, if it bo so in “ Gorboduc,” how much more in nil tbo rest, where 
you shall have Asia of tbc one side, and Afric of tbc other, and so 
many other kingdoms that the players when ho comes in must ever 
bcein with tclUng where ho is, or else the tale will not be conceived 1 


* * Now for tbo ontalde of il [conleraporaiypcoltyj, which Is words, or diction, it is 
even well worso: eo is that honoy-llonlng nintron oloqncnco apparelled, or rather 
dlsgaised in a eourtezandike luintcd aiTcctation. One time with so far-fetched 
wow, that many seem monsteni, lint most seem strangers to any poor Englishmen ; 
another time with coursing of a letter, os if tbter were bound to toilow the method 
of adietionoiyt anothertimowiUifigurcaandilowerscztromoIywinter-etarrod. But 
I would this fault were only peculiar to versiflers. ond had not os largo possession 
among proso-prlntcra ; and uTilcb is to bo morrolled, among many soholars, and 
which is to bo pitied, among many preachers. . . . Forslmilitudcsin certain printed 
discourses, 1 think all herbalisis, all stories of boosts, fonls, and ilshes, aroriUed up, 
Uiat they may come in multitudes to wait upon any of our conceits, w nioh certainly 
is os absurd a surfeit to the cars as is possible.' 

* Essay of Dnimatlo Poesy, 1C67. 
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Now shall you have tlireo ladies walk to gather flowers, and then wp 
must belioTe the stage to bo a garden. By'and>by, we bear news of 
shipwreck in the same place, then wc are to blame if we accept it 
not for a rock. Upon the back of that comes out a hideous monster 
with fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to 
take it for a cave j while, in the meantime, two armies fly in, repre* 
sented with four swords and bucklers, and, then, whnt hard heart will 
not reccirc it for a pitched fleld ? 

'Now of time they are much more liberal, for ordinary it is that 
two young princes &11 in love ; after many traverses, she is got with 
child, delivered of a fair boy; he is lost, growoth n man, falleth in 
love, and is ready to get another child, — and all this in two hoprs’ 
space, which, how absurd it is in sense, oven sense may imagine and 
art hath taught and all ancient examples jnstified, and at this day 
the ordinary players in Italy will not err in.’ , 

Sidney did better, however, than merely point out the 
faults of the poetry of his time : he taught by example as 
well as by precept. His gimtest work is the series of 
sonnets known as 'Astrojihel and Stella,’ in which the 
young poet tells his love (' Stella ’ is Penelope Devereux, the 
wife of Lord Eioh) and his disappointment. ‘As a series 
of sonnets,’ says a gifted critic, ‘ the Asti-ophel and Stella 
poems are second only to Shakespeare’s ; as a series of love- 
poems, they oi’e perhaps unsm'passed. Other witei’S are 
sweeter, more sonorous : no other love poet of the time is so 
real. The poems to Stella are steeped thmughout in a 
certain keen and pungent individuality, whi^ leaves a 
haunting impression behind it. They represent nob p mere 
isolated mood, whether half-real, like Daniel’s- passion for 
“Deho,” or wholly aid^idciol, like Thomas WatBon’s passions, 
but a whole passage in a genuine life. Here is no question 
of the pastoral landscape, with its conventional pajv of 
figures. Sidney’s everyday life as a courtier and politician, 
mingling with the pageantries and touching the great inter- 
ests of his time, his personal chai’acter, with its serious and 
Puritan bias, his hopes and fears for his own prospects a.nd 
career, — ^these are the, facts of solid and human reality which 
deepen and vary the music of his passion for Stella, like 
rocks in the current of a stream.’ Let us hear him tell how 
he became a poet : — 

* I never drank of Aganippe well, 

' Nor ever did in shade of Tempo sit 
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And Mn 5 C 3 scorn with rnlgnt brains lo dwell ; 

Poor layman I, for sacred rites unfit. ' 

Some do 1 bear of poets’ fury tdl, 

But, God wot, wot not wlint they mc-nn by it ; 

And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 

I am no pick-pnrfo of another’s wit. 

‘ now falls it, then, tliat with so smooth an case 
My thoughts 1 speak, and what I speak doth (low 
In Terse, and that my tckc best wits doth jdensc ! 

Guess we the cause 7 What is it tJiv* ? J’ic, no 1 
Or to? Jlucb less. How then? Sure thus it is, 

My lips are sweet insjnrcd with Stella’s kiss.' 

And again on tho same thomo: — 

* Stella, think not that 1 hy verse seek fame, 

tSHio seek, who hope, wlio love, who live hut thee) 

Thine eyes my pride, Ihy lip mine history : 

If thou praise not, all other praise is shame. 

Kor so ambitious am I ns to frame 
A nest for my young praise In laurel tree s 
In truth 1 8wc.ir I whh not there should be 
G raved in my epitaph a Poet’s name. 

* Nor. if I would, could I just title make, 

That any land thereof to me should grow, 

Without my plumes from others' wings 1 take : 

For nothing from my wit or will doth flow, 

Since all my words thy beauty doth indite, 

And love doth hold roy hand, and makes me write,’ 

Sidney had wound up Ins ‘Apology’ witli a Iiuruorous 
curso on those who could not * hear tho planot-liko music of 
poetry.’ Ho prays that they may ‘ live in lovo, and novor 
got favour for lacking skill of a sonnot’j and that, on thoir 
deaths, their memory may ‘dio from tlio onith for "want of 
an opitapk’ His own memory, wero thoro nothing olso to 
preserve it, could never suffer that fate. Numborloss poets, 
small and great, bewailed tho loss of Astrophel. Among 
theso was Fulke Grevillo, Lord Brooke, who had 
’^B5®jJ^®bcou his schoolmate at Shrewsbury, and perhaps 
wrote tho elegy, full of beautiful and touching 
thoughts, hut somewhat cramped in tho utterance, beginning 
‘ Silence augmontoth grief.’ Wo lake from it this stanza : — 
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' He, only like himself, was second unto none. 

Where death— though life — wc rue and wrong, and all in rain do 
moan. 

Their loss, not him, wail they that fill the world with cries ,* 

Death slew not him, but ho mode death his ladder to the sides I ’ 

Another whom wo may mention here, ns among the 
number of Sidney's mourners, friends, and com- 
P^^^ions, is Edward Dyer, one of the band of 
gentlemanly scholars interested in the new rules 
of versifying. Only a small number of specimens of his 
own poems— of which the best known is that beginning 
<My mind to mo a kingdom is’ — are extant. Of more 
jj importance, perhaps, is Henry Constable, who 
Console has a sonnet to Sidney’s soul. *He was’ (says 
(n655-?i(ii2). Saintsbury) ‘a close friend of Sidney, many 
of whoso sonnets wore published with his; and bis work 
has much of the Sidneian colour, but with fewer flights 
of happily expressed fancy.’ Like Sidney, his chief work 
is a series of sonnets, ‘Diana* (published 1592-4). 

A most remarkable specimen of these sonnet-series— and ' 
Thomw them to be pubh'shed — ^is the *Heca- 

woteon tompathia ; or, Passionate Century of Love,’ by 
(ncsT-Tuoz). Watson, which appeared in 1582. "The ‘sonnets’ 
or ‘ passions ' in this set are each composed of eighteen lines, 
divided into three equal stanzas. They commemorate no 
real love emotions, but are carefully versified expositions 
of * supposed ’ feelings. To each is prefixed a sort of brief 
argument or explanation in prose, and in some of these the 
poet indicates the sources of his inspiration. 

There were many of our poets in those days — Spenser was 
Albion’# oJio of them — ^who were celebratang the glories of 
verse, as the chroniclers were in pros^ 
Warner and the dramatists on the stoge.^ Among there 
(TissMiooB). jg William Warner, whose ‘ Albion’s England ’ is 
a chronicle, written in the popular rhyming seven-footed 
couplets. 

A more inspired poet is Daniel, author of the * History 


'We omit from tbii chapter poets sndi as lfarlon'e,^Peele, Jonson, ud muf 
otben Trhose works are dlseuased in connootlon with the Drams. 
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of the Civil Wars between the Two Houses of Lancaster 
Samuel York/ which was written in eight-line stanzas, 

Daniel and began to ho published in 1695, The ‘ Complaint 
^ ' '“of Bosamond' (1590) is another poom of his which 

is founded on history. But better than anything of this kind 
that he did are his sonnets to ‘ Delia,’ some of which are 
among the most beautiful of Elizabethan sonnets. 

Drayton, too, like Daniel and many others in this time, 
Micliael iurn®^ ^ English history for his inspiration, one of 
Drayton his chief works being his ‘ Mortimeriados,’ or, as it 
^1®®®'!®®!') was afterwards called, ‘The Barons’ Wars’ (1596- 
1603). This, like Daniel’s * Civil Wars,’ was written in eight- 
line stanzas, of which the following will serve as a specimen, 
while it brings to mind the words spoken of Brutus by 
Antony, in Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cajsar': — 

* He was a man — ^then boldly dare to say — 

In whose rich soal the virtnes well did suit, 

In whom so mixed the elements all lay. 

That none to one conld sovereignty impute. 

As all did govern, yet all did obey; 

Ho of a temper was so absolute, 

As that it seemed, when Hnturo him began, 

She meant to show all that might be in man.* 

A longer, if not a greater, work is his * Polyolbion,’ an 
historical and geographical description of England, written 
in rhyming Alexandrines. To him, too, belongs that ^irited 
battle-song of * Agincourt,’ closdng with 

‘ Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray. 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry ; 

Oh, when shall English men. 

With snch acts fill a pen, 

Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry f ’ 

Like nearly all his contemporaries, he wrote lyrical poetry ; 
his sonnet-series, ‘Idea’ (1594), contains, among others, 
this wonderful poem : — 

< Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and port, — 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of mo ; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all'my hearty 
That thus 60 cleanly 1 myself can free. 
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' Shake hands for erei, cancel all our rows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That wo one jot of former loro reiain. 

' Now at the Inst gasp of lore’s latest hreatb, 

When Ms pul^ failing, papion speechless lies. 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And innocence is closing np Ms eyes. 

Now, if thon wonld’sli when nil bare £pren him orer. 
From death to life thou mighfst him yet recorer.' 

A host of lesser poets, •who would have sufSoed to render 
almost any other age of our literature remarkable, 
Lyrwta. must he pflssed over with scant notice here. lyrics 
jSu'nnfM,^ many of these are to be found in the numerous 
miscellanies, song-books, etc,, of the age. In the 
‘Passionate Pilgium’ (1699) — along ■with lyrics of Shake- 
speare, Marlowe, and Raleigh — ^is the best poem of Richard 
Rarndeld. 'England’s Helicon’ (1600) has specimens of 
Nicholas Breton’s lyrics; and others of his poems are to 
be found in a miscellany entitled ‘Breton’s Bower of 
Delights.’ Davison’s ‘Poetical Rhapsody’ (1602) contains 
some of the songs of Thomas Campion, A remarkable 
lyric, much admired by Ben Jonson, is the ‘Burning Babe’ 
Bobflrt Hobert Southwell, a Jesuit priest, executed, at 
SonthweU tbo age of little over thirty, in 159 i. His poetry 
(T1602-1604). jg always religious, the longest of his works being 
‘ St. Peter’s Complaints,’ TVom a short poem of his, ‘ Hmes 
goes by Turns,’ we take this stanza : — 

* Not always fell of leaf, nor over spring, 

No endless night, yet not eternal doy; 

The saddest buds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay; 

Thus with succeeding tnnis God tempereth all. 

That man may hope to rise yet fear to fall,' 

Two minor ■writers of reh’grous poetry may be mentioned 
after Southwell. These ore Giles and Pbineas 
Fletcher Pletcher, cousins of the dramatist, and soirs of 
p^^^'Dr. Giles Eletcher, the author of a series of love 
HotehOT poems, entitled ‘ Licia.’ Phineos ivTote an alle- 
^ ' ^goricnl poem, entitled 'The Purple Island,’ under 
which name he .discoursed in sOVOn-lined stanzas of the 
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body and sonl of man. TTis brother Giles is the author 
of ‘Christ’s Yictory and Triumph,’ urhich is imtten in a 
curious eight-line ^nza of his own devising. Both poets 
are followers and imitators of Spenser. 

Spenser’s influence is apparent, but less strongly, in the 
William William Browne, whose ‘ Shepherd’s Kpe ' 

Erotme appeared in 1614. Thefir^bookof his, ‘Britannia’s 
06S8-e.i643).pjjgj.Qj^|g^» published in 1614, and was followed 
two years later by another instalment, the third book being 
publi^ed long after the poet’s death. In this work he 
handles the ‘heroic couplet’ with gi-aceful ease, and is 
particularly happy in his descriptions of Nature and his 
portrayals of countiy life. 

With Browne the name of his friend Wither is closely 
Q associated, not only for the share the latter had in 
•vn2Sr ‘The Shepherd’s Kpe,’ mentioned above, but also 
O&ss-ifiST)- because of the influence of Browne on him. Wither’s 
first valuable producrion was ‘The Shepheiri’s Hunting,’ 
written in 1615, while undergoing a term of imprisonment 
for a volume of satires, entitled ‘Abuses Siript and Whipt.’ 
In ‘ The Shepherd’s Hunting,’ he uses a seven-^llabled Ime, 
which he often handles with great felicity 

* If thy verse do hravely tower. 

As she makes wing she gets power; 

Yet the higher she doth soar, 

She’s afEronted still the more. 

Till she to the high’st bath passed ; 

Then ^e rests with fume at Inst. 

Let nought, therefore, thee affright, 

But moke forwaid in thy flight.’ 

In ‘Fidelia,’ which also appeared in 1615, is the famous 
and beautiful song beginning, ‘ Shall I wasting in despair.’ 
Wither’s other chief works are ‘The Mistress of Piulai’ete’ 
(1622), ‘Hymns and Songs of the Church’ (1623), and 
‘ Hallelujah,’ which appeared in 1641. As a man of srinng 
Puritan convictions (like his friend Browne), he took a 
prominent part in the poliricnl warfare of the later part 
of his life; and in much of his voluminous prose, and 
many of his songs, he advocates strenuously the cause he 
loved. 
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We turn to metiical composition of a very different kind 
in the work of three inen who Avrote satires — 
Marston, and Donne. BTall (who died at 
^‘the age of eighty-two, after being ejected by the 
Commonwealth from the Bishopric of Norwich) has left a 
considerable quantity of prose, including a Latin allegorical 
satire, entitled ‘ Mundus Alter et Idem,' It is, however, in 
his character as author of the six books ‘ Virgedemiarum’ 
(«.e. of ‘ Bod Harvests ’) that wo are mainly interested in 
him. This is a series of satires, of which the first three 
books — ‘Toothless Satii-es’ — were published in 1697, and 
the other three — ‘Biting Sarires’ — ^in 1698. TTib model is 
generally Juvenal, and he claims to bo the first of English 
satirists, his claim being fiercely disputed by Marston. But 
both had been preceded in formal satii'e by Glascoigne (who 
used blank verse), and possibly by Donne. Hall wields 
the heroic couplet with vigom* and ease : his command of 
invective is considerable; and he has much skill in depict- 
ing the vices he chastises. His language, however, is 
frequently extremely coarse, and the flow of his into- 
jobn pw'ateness is apt to be wearisome. Marston, who 
MsnUm is mainly interesting in connection with- his feud 
?i676-no34) 2en Jonson, is Hall’s equal in sciurility ■ 
and coarseness, but has no claim to rank with him in 
power and riefil. TTia chief formal satires are entitled 
‘Certain Satires’ and ‘The Scourge of Villainy,’ published 
about 1698. 

Doime’s satires, much as they were admired by later 
poets (including Pope, who recast them), are not 
considered to be his most remarkable works. 
"He is looked upon as the founder of the so-called 
‘Metaphysical’ school of verse-writers, a school whose 
members were distinguished by a turn for ‘nice speculations 
of philosophy’ and for ‘elaborate conceits,’ strained similes, 
and fanta^c images. ‘The taste which this school repre- 
sents,’ says Professor Hales, ‘marks other literatures besides 
our own at this time. It was “in the air” of that age, and 
so was not originated by Donne. But it was he who in 
England first gave it full expression, who was. its first 
vigorous and effective spokesman. And this secuies hiqi ft 
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conspicuous position in tlto history of our litorature, when 
wo remember how prevalent was tho fashion of “ conceits ” 
during tho first half of tho soventeenth century.* Soveral 
of Donne's lyrics, however, in spite of tho language they 
are couched in, exhibit ■vivid fancy and n real gift of song. 
His poems were not collected till after his death. Many of 
his sermons (Donno had entered tho Church in 1610, and 
died ns Dean of St. Paul's) have also been preserved, and 
have received high praise. 

The following sfan^s from ‘A Valediction forbidding 
Mourning' are fairly representative of Donne's manner: — 

* 0\jr two fonls therefore, which are one, 

Tliotreh I muRt go, endure not yet 
A hreach, hut nn oxpausion. 

Like gold to nirj' !hinne«s heat. - 

If they he two, they lire two ro 
Ar Bliff twill eoinjKiBsc.B are two, 

Tlij' Foul, (he fix’d foot, makes no fIiow 
To move, but doth, if Ih* other do. 

And though it in the centre Bit, 

Yet when the other far doth ronm. 

It leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect a« that comes home. 

Such wilt then lie to roe, who must 
Like th’ other foot obliquely run, 

Thy firmness makes roy cirdo just, 

And makes mo end where I begun.’ 



CHAPTER XVn. 


THE poets: FBOM DONNE TO COWDBT (CAROLINE AND 
COMMOinVEALTH LYRlSTS). 

Ip we except Milton, who stands ‘apart fi*om his age, as we 
have seen, and who is treated in this hook in a separate 
chapter, the chief poets of the time ore lyrists. The works 
of most of them are tinged, often imbued, we have said, 
with the conceits and the fantastdcism and other peculiari- 
ties, often elegant in the poems of Ben Jonson, generally 
carried to excess in the writing of Donne, to which has 
been given the name of ^Marinism’^; but though these 
ohamcteristics are common to nearly all the writers we are 
now about to treat of, they have other and more valuable in- 
dividual qualities, which have earned for them high rank 
among English song-writers, let us begin with two names 
typic^ of the gallant Cavalier lyrists (all of the poets in 
this chapter are anti-Puritan or Royalist in qunpathies*), the 
singers of court and society verse, — Suckling and Lovelace. 

Suckling, whoso life was spent in courts and battle-fields, 
was a devoted adherent of the King, and, having 
sn^Rng, incurred the anger of the Long Parh'amen^ fled to 
1000 — 1043 . Eitince, where, after much affliction, he ended his 
juchard own life. His verses were nritten as a relaxation 
in the courtly, scholarly fashion of his day, and 
‘ were for the most part not printed in his lifetime ; 
he also produced some worthless plays. * He is acknow- 
ledged,’ says Hallam, *to have left far behind him all 
former writers of songs in gaiety and ease/ it is not equally 
clear that he has over been surpassed,’ though for a couple 


1 Beo Addison's romarks on Oondey, pp. S08-0. 
* Except Mnrvcll ; see p. SOT. 
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of generations a largo amonnt of song-Tn-iting testifies to 
Ins influence, and to tlio fact that ho was I'cgardod as a 
inodol for amorous courtior-poets to imitate. The actual 
quantitj of his vorsos that has been preson'cd is vorj' small, 
— it occupies some t\reniy pages in Olmlmei'S, — and of this 
a considerable proportion is trivial. His fame chiefly rests 
on his gracofnl and flowing * Ballad npon a "Wedding ' and 
a few charming songs, of which perhaps the most graceful 
is the weU-known *Why so palo and wan, fond lover?’ 
From the ‘ Ballad * wo quoto these linos : — 

' Her feet beneath her pellicoal 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

.Ab if Hicy fc.arort the light: 

But oh I eho dances such n way, 

Ko .“iun upon an liaslcr day 

Ib h.alf FO fine a sight I 

• • « * « 

O’ Ih’ sudden up (hey rise and dance ; 

Tlicn sit again and sigh and glance ; 

Then dance again and kiss : 

ITius several ways the time did pass, 

Till every woman wished her place, 

And every man wisticd his.' 

Lovelace has left us oven less worth 2)rcserving than has 
Suckling ; yet there are the verses ‘ On going to the Wavs,’ 
quoted below’, and two at least of the four slaiizas ’To 
Althea, from Prison,’ to preseiwo his fame as the -writer of 
two exquisite lyrics. Thus ho -writes to his Lucasta : — 

* Tell me noi, sweet, 1 am unkind, 

I'lmt fronj the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast nnd quiet mind 
To war nnd arms I fly. 

True, a row mistress now 1 chase, 

The first foe in the field, 

And with u stronger faith embrace 
A sword, n horsey a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore, — 

I could not lovo thco, dear, so much 
Jjoved I not hononr more.’ 

Lovelace, like Suckling, suffered for his loyalty to the King, 
nnd died miserably in London before the Bung’s cause 
triumphed again. 
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CareTT, who hdd a post at Charles I/s Court, is called bj 
Thomas Hallam ‘the most celebrated among the lighter- 
Carew, poets ' j though this is perhaps scarcely accurate, it 
1 — 16S9. jjQ jjjjg goj]j 0 of .IjJjo daintiest 

and most finely executed songs of the time, which combine 
the grace and freedom of his contemporaries and immediate 
predecessors '>Tith something of that strictness and camful 
polish which is too often the most notable thing in the 
verses of the next generation. His longest work is a 
masque entitled ‘ Cmlum Biitannicum ’ j it is in his songs, 
of com:se, however, that we find his title to the grateful 
remembrances of posterity. Here are two (of the three) 
stanzas from ‘ Disdain Eetumed * : — 

* He that loves a rosy ohcek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maiatain his fires, 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts, with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires ; 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes,’ 

But of all this school the most famous and the most 
important, when we take into consideration both 
Herrick, the quantity and quality of his work, is Herrick, 
1501—16 4. publi^ed two volumes of poems, mostly 
wi’itten considerably before the date of their appearance — 

* Hespeiides ’ in 1 648, and ‘ Hoble Humbei'S ’ about the same 
time. There is little to be said concerning bis life ; he was 
educated at Cambridge (and perhaps previously at 
minster School), was appointed to a living in Devonshire, 
ejected from his cure under the Commonwealth, and re- 
stored to it on the Bestoration. The ‘ Hesperides ’ — ^the title 

* Children of the West ’ is duo to the fact that the hook came 
from the Devonshire solitudes — ^is a miscellaneous collection 
of short poems, of which the author writes thus ; — 

•I sing of .brooks, of blosBoms,^birdfl, and bower?, 

Of April, '^ay, of June and July flowers : 
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I sing of Maypoles, Lock-carts, wassails, wakes. 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal enkea 
I write of Toutb, of Love; — and have access 
By these to sing of cleanly wantonness ; 

I sing of dews, of rains, and, piece by piece. 

Of balm, of oil, of spice, and ambergris. 

I sing of times trans-shifting ; and I write 
How roses first came red and lilies white. 

I write of groves, of twilight, and I sing 
The Conrt of Mab and of the Fairy King. 

I write of Hell ; I sing and ever shall 
Of Heaven — and hope to have it after all.' 

From this description we are led to expect many verses on 
the quaint and pretiy country customs ; and such there are, 
but it is in those ‘of Love . . . and cleanly wantonness ' in 
which he is generally at his hest.^ He delights in purely 
physical beauty, and portrays it with the love of a worship- 
per and the sk^ of an artist; one scarcely thinks of him 
without calling to mind the Julia, Anthea, and Ferilla 
whom he has so warmly painted. Pretty examples of light 
verse of this kind are * Cherry ripe,’ * Some asked me where 
the rubies grow,’ and the pieces on ‘Julia’s Clothes’; yet 
there is in several of his best lyrics a strain of gentle 
melancholy, a recollection of the transience and decay of 
earthly delights, which almost approaches to something 
of sentimentolity.' We find it especially in the best known 
of his songs, such os ‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,’ 
‘ Fair dafibdils, we weep to see you waste away so soon,’ 
and in such lines os these ‘ To Anthea’ : — 

' Now is the time when all the lights wax dim. 

And thon, Anthea, must withdraw £rom him 
Who was thy servant. Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy-oak or gospel-tree. 

Where, though thon seest not, thon mayst think upon 
Me, when thou yearly go’st in procession. 

Or, for mine honour, lay me in that tomb 
In which thy sacred relics shall have room ; 

For my embalming, sweetest, there shall le 
No spices wonting, when I’m laid by thee.’ 


* ' Eespetldea ’ also conb^Ils a nomlier of tiivlal pieces (' episrams,’ eta) of singa- 
larly tincleanly mmtoimeEs ; tliesa ore fortanately — ^whlch is by no means always 
the case with these lyrists— asderhtate of poetical merit as they are of any vesUga 
of decenqr, and may therefore be entirely neglected. 
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We will make one more extract from tUis collection, one 
of the sets of fine versos to Bon Jon6on,*lo whom ho was 
in lyrism moro truly a spiritual * son ’ than any who boro 
that title, and greater than his father 

‘ When I a verso shall make, 

Know I have prayed thee, 

For old religion's sake, 

Saint Sen, to aid mo. 

Make the way smooth for mo. 

When I, thy Herrick, 

Hononring thee, on my kneo 
Offer my lyric. 

Candles 111 give to thee, 

And a new altar ; 

And thou, Saint Ben, shall bo 
Writ in my psaUcr.' 

If in ‘Hesporidcs’ Herrick is often fi'ankly voluptuous, 
ho may be said to have atoned for it in tho eyes of some 
readers by tho ‘Noble Numbers,’ in which collection ‘he 
sings the Birth of his Christ, and siglis for his Saviour’s 
suffering on tho Cross,’ as his title-page of 1647 has it. 
The sincerity of his belief and aspirations bos been ques- 
tioned (a thing due surely to the prejudice against the 
witer excited by the recollection of certain parts of * Hes- 
perides’)j but as to tho beauty, strengfli, and dignity of 
mudi of the poetry there can bo no doubt. We quote the 
lines ‘To Mnd God’ and a few verses from his noUe 
‘litany to the Holy Spirit’; — 

' Weigh me the fire, or ennst thou find 
A way to mcasaic out the wind ; 

Histingnish all those fioods that arc 
Mixed in that watery theatre j 
And taste then them as eoltlcss there 
As in their channel first they were. 

Tell me tho people that do keep 
Within the l^gdoms of tho deep; 

Or fetch mo hack that cloud again, 

Beshivered into seeds of rain ; 

Tell me the motes, dnst, sand, and spears 
Of corn, when summer shakes their cars ; 

Show me that world of stars, and whence 
They noiseless spill their influence ; 

This if tbon con^ then show me Him 
That rides the glorious Ohernbim.' 
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‘ In the hour of my distress, 
lYhen temptations mo oppress, 

And nrhen 1 my sins confess. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

• • * « 

When the hoasc doth sigh and weep. 

And the world is drowned in sleep. 

Yet mine eyes the watdi do keep, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

* « * • 

When the passing-bell doth toll, 

And the times in a shoal 
Gome to fright a parting sonl. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort mo. 

* * * « 

When the tempter me pnrsn’th, 
mth the sins of all my youth, 

And half-damns me with nntmtb, 

' Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

* * • » 

When the judgment is revealed. 

And that opened which was sealed, 

When to Thee I have appealed. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me.’ 

By liis ‘ Noble Numbers ’ Herrick has a place among the 
religious poets, and perhaps ought to be reckoned inferior 
to none of them, though the writings of one of his contem- 
poraries are far more familiar to most readers of the 
literature of devotion. This is George Herbert, whose poems 
Geoiga published in 1633, the year of his death 

and several year’s before Herrick’s saw the light. 
1693-1033. 1 Temple; or, Sacred Poems and Private Ejacu- 
lations,’ is a collection of pious poems, in which the author 
displays his zeal for virtue with considerable mastery over 
metrical form and just suflSlcient of the current taste for 
conceits to give his work a pleasing savour of old-world 
quaintness, without much of that overstraining which makes 
a great portion of the verse of this age distasteful to the 
modem reader. Pine if somewhat commonplace ideas 
abound, and he generally expresses binnHBlf -with a simple 
manliness which mokes his -writings commonly acceptable, 
even where we misa the liigher graces of poefe^. In thes^ 
lines, perhaps, he .strikes h^ truest, sweetest notes : — 
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Bweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

Tho bndal of tho earth and sky, 

Tho dovr shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose angry huo and braro 
Bids tho rash gazer wipe his oye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My mnsio shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But though tho whole world turns to coal, 

Then chiefly lives.’ 

‘Divinest love lies in this book,* writes Orashaw of 
Herbert’s ‘Temple,* in the lines which occur in his own 
* Steps to the Temple' [1646], a work which owed its title 
Kioiiara more) to Herbert. Orashaw was a 

Fellow of Peterhouse at Cambridge in 1644, when 
*■ ■ he was ejected for I’efusing to take the Covenant; 

he went abroad, journeying to Home, and turned Koman 
Catholic, dying as Canon of Loretto in 1660. ‘He was, 
more than Donne, a follower of Marini,' says Hallam . . . 
‘it is difficult, in general, to find anything in Orashaw that 
had taste has not deformed.* Though this is perfectly true, 
it must be remembered that Ch’ashaw more than makes up 
for his ‘ bad taste ' by hursts and fiashes of poetry such as is 
to he roi’ely, if ever, found in any of his contemporaries but 
Milton, and ikat he exhibits at times wonderful charms of 
metre and dicCibn, often~in the midst of (what seem to the 
nineteenth-century reader) his worst ofibnees. He is one of 
those writers of whom it is most impossible to give the 
reader any adequate idea by description, for the material of 
his work needs few words, and no quotation of any one 
poem or of any few consecutive verses can give a just notion 
of what for want of another word one must call his ‘ inspira- 
tion.' The very spuit of * imagination all compact ' breathes 
out at one moment through a word, a phrase, a few lines, 
and then seems to leave him to creep along on the crutches 
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of his ingenuity and intellect) till the divine wind blows 
again. One can scarcely read his poem of ‘ The Weeper ’ 
without some of that feeling of exaltation and rapture, 
which beggars analysis and is only to bo got from the 
sorcery of the great enchanters who lift us for the time 
above the earth. One thinks involuntarily of the lines in 
Milton’s * Ode on the Nativity ’ : — 

* For if such holy song 
Emvrap our fancy long, 

Time will run hack and fetch the Age of Gold ; 

And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will pass from earthly mould ; 

And Hell itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.’ 

Yet there are undeniably in this very poem of * The Weeper ’ 
(and for that matter, I suppose, in Milton’s ‘ Ode’^ examples 
enough of that ‘ had taste ’ which Hallam mentions. We 
give a few stanzas, though selection does him injustice 

‘ Not the soft gold which 

Steals from the amber-woeping tree. 

Makes sorrow half so rich 
As tho drops distilled from thee.' 

Sorrow’s best jewels lie in these 
Gaskets, of which heaven keeps the keys. 

When Sorrow should be seen 
In her brightest majesty, 

(For she is a queen). 

Then is she dressed by none hut thee 
Then and only then she wears 
Her richest pearls, — mean thy tears. 

Not in the evening's eyes, 

When they red with weeping are 
For the sun that dies, 

Sits Sorrow with a &ce so fair { 

Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet, 

• « • * 

Not, “ So long she lived," 

Will thy tomb report of thee. 

But, “so long she grieved,” 

Tims must wo dato thy memory. 

’ Ths poem ia an a'ddieu to IToiy Jfaedalene. 

19 
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Others by days, by months, by years^ 

Measure their ages — ^thou, by teats. 

* * * » 

Whither away so fast ? 

0 whither ? for the sluttish earth 
Your sweetness cdnnot taste, 

Nor does the dust deserre your birth. 

Whither haste ye then ? 0 say 
Why ye trip so fast away? 

Wo go not to seek 
The darlings of Aurora’s bed, 

The rose’s m^cst cHeek, 

Nor the violet’s humble head. 

No such thing, — we go to meet 
A worthier objeot, our Lord’s feet.' 

Of his metrical paraphrases of the Psalms there are pas- 
sages — and there are scarcely snoh in any others — ^whioh ^ 
not contemptible beside the original, as where, for instance, 
the captive sings of Jerusalem — 

' Ah J sooner may 
This hand forget the mastery - 
Of music’s dainty touch, than,I 
The music of thy rnomoiy.’ 

Thh * Hymn to Saint Teresa,' beginning with ‘ Love, thou 
art absolute, sole lord of life and death,’ and the apology 
for this ‘ weak and worthless song,’ ns he calls it, which was 
‘ writ when the author was yet a Protestant,’ contain most 
musical lines and felicitous phrases, while the close of 
* The Flaming Heart ’ has been highly praised. From his 
‘ Wishes to his (supposed) Mistress,’ 

' Whoe’er she be. 

That not imposnble she, 

That shall command my heart and me, 

let us extract two or three lines ;■«- 

*Li£o that dares send 
A challenge to his end, _ 

And when it comes say, '4 Welcome, fnend I 

Sydneion showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 
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Let her foil glory, 

My fancies, fly before ye ; 

Be ye my fictions, bnt her story.** 


* A holy man is only happy,’ writes Hahington, another 
B^a^on ®°®***® Catholic poet. * Infelicity and sin,’ he 
1C05-16M.’ continues, 

• were bom twins ; or, rather, like some prodigy with two bodies ; 
both draw and expire the same breath. Catholic faith is the 
foundation on which he erects religion, knowing it a ruinous mad- 
ness to build in the air of a private spirit, or on the sands of any new 
schism. His impiety is not so bold to bring divinity down to the 
mistake of reason, or to deny those mysteries his apprehension 
reacheth not. His obedience moves still by direction of the mugis- 
trate ; and should conscience inform him Hint the command is unjust, 
he judgeth it nevertheless high treason by rebellion to make good his 
tenets.* 


Thus he expresses his views in 1640, when publishing the 
final section of ‘Castara,’ which section is devoted to his 
pious songs. He was the son of a Worcestershire gentleman, 
who, after enforced retirement from state affairs, spent his 
days on his estate at Hindlip, occup}’ing himself with anti- 
quai-ian studies. The poet was educated at the Jesuits’ 
College at St. Omer, with a view to his entering the priest- 
hood, which, however, he did not do. lie fell in love with 
a lady of noble family, whom he celebrated in his voises os 
‘ Castara,’ and on whom ho continued to write after her 
marriage with him. ‘ A Mistress,’ the first section of ‘ Cas- 
tara,’ was collobted and published in 1634, and was followed 
in the next year by the second part, *A Wife,’ together 
with eight elegies on ‘ A Friend and Kinsman.’ The ‘ Holy 
Man ’ section, of which wo have already spoken, apparently 
owes its title of Part 111 . of * Castara’ to a desire for 
symmetry, as it has ho 'organic connection with the earlier 
portions. Since in his love poems his devotions are all ad- 
dressed to one lady, whose chastity he is ever extolling, while 

* In the UtQe gronp of poets who deal with rebglons subjoote, among which tho 
lut-mentioned are the chief, are inolnded Heniy Vanglian (1022—1004) and Francis 
Qnaries (1S02.1644), Tho host known specimen of fho latter’s rolnminons produo- 
uons is * Bmhiems, Moral and Dinno' (lOSM: it was once very popular, hut 

is now held in low esteem, and has norer received much ptniso from tine critics, 
Vaughim’s chief work is entitled ‘ SUei SointillanB ’ 0050-1660) ; one or two of his 
poems display considetahle gifts. Henry Mora Q614.168)) may also hs mentioned 

here: in his main work, 'The Song of the Soul', *he attempts to ornronnd his phrlo 
Bophical dootnnes In Tciiia. 
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he ostentatiously calls attention to the purity of his own 
passion for her, he has received much praise from those who 
are disgusted by the frequent changes of mistresses and 
the descriptions of their physical attractions in the 
greater lyrists of the age. Yet it may be doubted whether 
his sickly incense to the angel in the house is not more un- 
healthy than the perfumes Herrick sometimes bums on 
other altars, and it is certainly not nearly so fragrant. 
However, he is a fair wielder of metres, and full ns ho is 
of reminiscences of the Elizabethan sonnoteei's — one might 
almost say that the bulk of ' Costara ’ is the Inst of tliese 
sonnet series — strikes out ever and again a line or rivo of 
remarkable beauty; nor is real passion, though he is given 
the credit of expressing it mainly on the starength of the 
known facts of his life, altogether absent from his verse. 
Other passages as wonderful as this, though not common in 
him, are sometimes to be found : — 

* Wo saw and wooed each other’s eyes, 

My soul contracted then with thinc^ 

And both homed in one sacrifice, 

By which oor marriage grew divine.* 

Had he often written in this high strain (bow high it is let 
any one see by noticing the drop from this stanza to the five 
praiseworthy ones winch follow it), his name would have 
ranked with those of the gi-cat lovo-lyiists. As it is, ho 
preserves a fairly elevated level better perhaps in his 
* Elegies ’ than elsewhere : — 

‘ Oo stop the swift-winged momentsin thoir flight 
To thoir yet unknown coast ; go hinder night 
From its approach on day, and force day rise 
From the fiur cast of some bright beauty's eyes : 

Flee vaunt not the proud miracic cd venae. 

It hath no power : — for mine from the black hearse 
Bedeems not Talbot, who, cold as the breath 
Of winter, coffined lies ; ^ent as death' 

Stealing on the nnohSitc, who even wants an ear 
To breathe into the soft expiring prayer. 

For had thy life been by thy virtues spun 
Out to a len^h thou badst outlived the sun. 

And closed the world's great eye : or were not all 
Our wonders fiction, from thy funeral 
Thon hadst received new life, and lived to ho 
The conqueror o’er death inspired by me. 
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But nil we poets gloiy in is vain 
And empty triumpli : Art ennnot regain 
One poor hour lost, nor rescue n small fly 
By ft fool's finger dcstinntc to die. 

Lire then in thy true life, gTC.at soul ; for, set 
At liberty by death, thou owest no debt 
To cxactinp Nature : live, free from the sport 
Of time and fortune, in yon starry court 
A glorious potentate, while we below 
But fashion ways to mitigate our woe.' 

"Wo le.T.vc iboso poets, in wliom some of tbo Elizabethan 
spirit roinnincd, to turn to tboso who nro looked on as foro- 
lunners of tbo now ago, of Ibo correct post-Eestoration 
bards. Eor ‘tbo sweetness of English vorso,’ declares 
Drydon, ‘ was never understood or practised * by the earlier 
poct.s, and ‘ they can produce nothing so courtl}’ writ, or 
which expresses so much the couvci'sation of a gontloman, 
as Sir John Suckling ; nothing so oven, sweet, and flomng 
ns ^fr. Waller ; nothing so majestic, so correct as Sir John 
Denham ; nothing so elevated, so copious, and full of spirit 
as Mr. Cowley* i j and olscwhoro the same groat writer hails 
AVallor and Denham as the first who taught the proper 
ways of handling English vorso. Posterity has not con- 
firmed the eulogy of the great classic poot ; but it is right 
for us to notice tbo estimate in which these ■writers wore 
held by their younger contompornrics, as well ns to obsorvo 
tho particular service attributed to them. 

Waller, who inherited a largo property while yet a child, 
Edmond ®“^rod Parliament ^ very young, after an oduca- 

Waiier,^ tion at Eton and Cambridge. ‘ His political and 
1C05— icsi. poetical life began nearly together,’ says Johnson. 
‘ In his eighteenth year ho •wrote the poem that appears first 
in liis works, “ On tho Prince’s Escape at St. Andei’O," a piece 
which justifies tho observation . . . that bo attained, by a 
felicity like instinct, a stylo which perhaps will never bo 
obsolete ’ ; and that ‘ wore wo to judge only by tbo wordmg, 
we could not know what was writ at twenty and what at 
fourscore.’ His versification was in his first essay such as it 


* • ‘E’sa.y on Dratnallo Poesy.' 

* Pea-hnps ’before he was oighteen, ns member for Afrmondosbnm (Amerebam, ia 
Bucklnghnmsblro), rrhero his estates were. Walloi's mother was a sister of IIami>den 
Bo that tho poet \ras thru connected irith the Anti-ltoyalist party by birth. 
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appears in his last performance.’^ As an example of this 
versification, so admirable to his successors, but now long 
* obsolete,’ let iis take a few lines from this poem : — 

‘ What the prophetic Muse intends, alone 
To him that feels the secret wound is known. 

With the sweet sound of this barmonious lay, 

About the keel delighted dolphins play ; 

So sure a sign of sen’s ensuing rage, 

Which must anon this royal troop engage ; 

To whom soft sleep seems more secure and sweet, 

Within the town commanded by onr fleet 

These mighty peers placed in the gilded barge, 

Proud Avith the burthen of so brave a charge^ 

With painted cars the yontbs bt^in to sweep 
Neptnne's smooth face, and dcare the yielding deep : 
Which soon becomes the scat of sudden war 
Between the wind and tide that fiercely jnr.' 

Those verses, it will be seen, have the smoothness and finish 
and the neat closing of tire sense with the lino that is 
characteiistio of the writers of ‘ correct ’ classical verse. It 
is to be observed, however, that some additional polish may 
have been given to them between the time of their composi' 
tion and the publication of the first volume of his poems in 
1646. Nevertheless this would take nothing from his repu- 
tation as the founder of the new order, for the only other 
important waiter of this style of verse before the Eestoration 
is Denham, who is imdoubtedly his disciple.^ 

Waller’s elegant love-son^ are more valued nowadays 
than any other of his productions, and justly give him a 
very great reputation as a lyrist. Before quoting a specimen 
let us briefly finish the tale of his life and work. After an 
early marriage, which left him a widower at the age of five- 
and-twenty, he paid a long courtship in verse to ‘ Sacharissa ’ 
(Lady Dorothea Sidney), whose charms inspired his most 
polished l3aics, or whose name, at any I’ate, served as a 
pe^ whereon to hang these exqwsite but by no means 


' * By the penwal of Ealrfnx'a tnmahtbon of ”Tnaso" [pub. 1600], to whioli, at 
Bryden relates, be confessed Iiimself indebted for the smootlinoai of his numbers^nd 
by his otm nicoty of obsorration, he hod already formed such a syatom of inetncal 
harmony os he never aftenvnrds mucit seeded, or much ondenronred, to impio're. 
Denham coireoted his numbers by expenmice, and'calned ground fira^nally uj^ the 
mggedness of his ago ; but nhnt was act^uirod by Denham was inherited byWouer. 
— Jomraow. 

* nis ' Cooper's Hill ' appeared (ononjmouslj) in 1041. 
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pnsaonato trifles.^ When Parliiiwont mot again after it.'? 
long suspension in 1610, Waller tanlcofl among the 
nonts of tho King’s tloinands; but on tbe outbreak of 
hostilities ho favoured tho KingHsido. though ho enntinuod 
to sit in the Long Parliamoni. In 1013 ho nmtmgwl tf* 
escape pxmishment for being concerned in a jdot on the 
Koyalist behalf, and fled to France. lie contrived, how- 
ever, to return to England again with the j ornn^'non of 
Cromwell — to nhoin ho was related through his mother— 
and inscribed a verj' fine *Pnnegj*ric To lily Lord Pi'otoctor 
of the Prc-'cnt Greutnes? and Joint Intere.^t of hU Highness 
and This Nation,’ on whaso death ho wi^to some couplets 
not lacking in force and dignitj*. Jloivcvor, at the llc^torn- 
lion ho was quite rond^' with his complimentary rhyinrv 
‘To tho King upon Ilis jrnja--ty*fi Happy Keturn,' and his 
Majesty was grucIoiLsly plen.‘>ed to extend his favour to him 
again. Ho sal in Parliament after tlie lle^toratioii, and 
obtained from the king the vahmblo and dignified sinectiro 
tho Pi-ovoslAhip of ISton. Ho continucKl to write and pfdish 
his verso nearly np to his death in 1687, K'ing venorntwl in 
his later years by tho rising chuisical school as om* of tho 
fathers of English pooti’y. 

Tho following veitos arc from tho ‘ Pnnogjn’ic ' of Ox*om- 
woll : — 

‘ Tlicn let the Mhfcs nith such iiotCR ns there 
Instruct us what belongs unto our pisvcc I 
Your battles they hereafter shall Indite, 

And draw the image of our Slars in fight ; 

Tell of towns stormed, of armies overmn, 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won ; 

How, whilo you thundered, clouds of dust did clinkc 
, Contending troops, and sons lay hid in smoke. 

Hlustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And every conqueror crcntcB a Muse; 

Here in low strains your milder deeds wo sing ; 

But there, my lord I we’ll bays and olive bring’ 


I, . sutxlneil lij- Uio powers of Terms, but rcjecletl Ms 

It Is said, witb dlsd^, tmd rtrore Win Rwey to solace his dlsappolntmoiit wJlli 
Amoret or rhiUu. She married In 1030 tho Carl of Sunderland, « ho diwl at Xow- 
mry in the King a cause ; and in her oldagc, meeting somowlioro tnth Waller, naked 
him whm itouIiI again trrito such verses uiKm her. " When you are as toung, 

madam, said he, “and os handsome ns you were,'' ’—J oiinbox ^ “ 
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* To crown jour head, while yon in tiinmph ride 
O'er vanquished nations, and the sea beside ; 

While all your neighbonr princes onto yon, 

Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and how.’\ 

Here are the famous lines ‘ On a Girdle ’ ; — 

* That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyfnl temples bind : 

Ko monarch bnt wonld give his crown. 

His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my heaven’s estremest sphere, 

The pale which held my lovely deer ; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did aU within this circle move 1 

A narrow, compass 1 and yet there 
Dwelt all thatn good, and all that's fair: 

Give me bnt what this ribbon bonnd, — 

Take all the rest the son goes ronnd.’ 

In such productions he is at his best, where the neat form 
of his verso matches the tvit and cleverness of his thoughts: 
his songs have none of the natural fire of the Elizabethan 
lyrists ; but he often has the art of studding them with 
acute epigrammatic turns, which do not develop into glaring 
and offenmve conceits; something of this we see in these 
lines of * Apology for having loved before’ : — 

‘ To man that was in the evening made 
Stars gave the first delight ; 

Admiring in the gloomy shade 
Those little drops of light. 

Then at Anrora, whose f^ hand 
Bemoved them from the skies. 

He gazing towards the cast did stand, 

She entertained his eyes. 

But when the bright sun did hppea^ 

All those he 'gan despise ; 

His wonder was determined there, 

And conld no higher rise ; 

He neither might nor wished to know 
A more refnlgent light: 

For that (as mine yonr beauties now) 

Hmployol bis utmost might.’ 


•Jolinson gives anotlier instance of Wallet's brazen wit In conneeUon sritb tte 
eaperioilty of the Panegvric of Cromwell over the llnee on the Hestor^M. i* » 
leponeA that when tbeking told Waller of the dtqxuity, he answered, "fotu, etr, 
tumid Mttr injitlim than in troth,'” 
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When Crashaw died in 1650, his elegy was sung by one 
A\woh«in ■who, brought up in the same school of poetic extra- 
cowiey, vagances and fantasticism, was turning from it 
1618-1667. tiio trimness of versification and neatness 

of intellect now beginning to come into vogue in English 
verse. When Oowloy laments the death of his ' poet and 
saint,' whose genius he venerates, he does it in couplets which 
have much of those qualities that Dryden praised Waller 
for teaching us : — 

* All, wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 
Wert living the same poet which thoii'rb now ; 

Whilst angels sing to thco their airs divine, 

And joy in on applanso as great ns thine ; 
hlqutU society with them to hold, 

Thounccd’st not make new songs, but say the old. 

Cowley began to write as a precocious schoolboy, his 
‘Poetical Blossoms’ being published in 1633, when the 
author was at Westminster School. Erom 1636 to 1643 ho 
was at Cambridge, and dniing this period is said to have 
written the greater part of his * Davideis, a Sacred Poem of 
the Troubles of David,’ which was not, however, published 
till the collection of his worlm in folio in the year 1656. A 
comedy (‘ Love’s Biddle ’) also belongs to these years. On the 
outbreak of the civil strife, Cowley showed himself a strong 
partisan of the King’s cause; ho left Cambridge — ^whero 
the Parliamentarians had the upper hand — ^in 1643, betook 
himself to Oxford, and after its surrender followed the 
Queen to Paris, where he was employed as court-secretaiy. 
It is possible that during lus stay in Prance the influence of 
French poetry may have helped to partly transform him 
from Bomantic to Olassic, to mako of the young Cambridge 
Marinist one who to some extent followed Waller and 
Denham, and hdped largely to found a new school. His 
collection of love-poems entitied ‘ Tlie Mistress ’ had appeared 
in 1647 ; ‘ The Guardian,’ a comedy, later entitled * Cutter 
of Coleman Street,' was published in 1660. In 1666 he 
returned to England for a while, and a folio edition of his 
writings was then published, to which largo additions were 
subsequently made. Ho got himself suspected by the Pro- 
tector, in spite of an ode to 'Excellent Brutus.’ At tho death 
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of Oromwell he managed to retreat to Erance again, coining 
back to England on the Eestoration. He turned to the 
study of science in his later years, composing a Latin poem 
on plants, and taking a part in the formation of the Eoyal 
Society. He died in 1667. 

The ‘elevation’ and ‘fulness of spirit' which Dryden 
found in Cowley are not at first so obvious to the modem 
reader as the excess of the qualities characteristic of the 
‘ metaphysical ’ poets, which indeed so pervade all his verse 
that there is probably no writm’ of mark who is so utterly dis- 
tasteful to our age. Hia extensive knowledge it is impossible 
for us to ignore, but on this (and rightly) we are accustomed 
to set no great store in considei'ing a poet’s productions; 
his good sense, his logical eloquence, and his thoughtfulness 
scarcely do more perhaps than remind us that he has a 
right to be regarded ns one of the patriarchs of the succeed- 
ing ‘ age of prose and reason ’ j while some touches of higher 
gifts of poetry, native in him, are choked and overlaid by 
his maimerisms. Addison in an amusing passage in the 
Spectator thus describes some of the curiosities of ‘The 
l^stress,' the collection of love-poems in which Cowley — 
following a well-worn usage — ^pays court in song to an 
imaginary fair. ‘ Cowley, observing the cold regard of his 
mistress’s eyes, and at the same time their power of pro- 
ducing love in him, considers them as burning-glasses made 
of ice ; and finding himself able to live in the greatest ex- 
tremities of love, concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. 
When his mistress has read his letter writ in juice of lemon 
by holding it to the fire, he desires her to read it over a 
second time by Love’s fiames. When she weeps, he wishes 
it were inward heat that drilled these drops from the 
limbec. When she is absent he is beyond eighty, that is 
thirty degrees nearer the pole than when she is with him. 
His ambitious love is a fire that naturally mounts upwards ; 
his happy love is the beams of heaven, and his unhappy 
love flames of hell. When it does not let him sleep, it is 
a flame that sends up no smoke; when it is opposed by 
counsel and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
wind’s blowing upon it. XTpon the dying of a tree in which 
he had cut his loves,' he observes that his written flames had 
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burned up and withered the tree. When lie resolves to 
give over his passion, ho tells us that one burnt like him for 
ever dreads the fire. His heart is an jEtna, that instead of 
Vulcan’s shop encloses Oupid’s forgo in it. His endeavour- 
ing to drown his love in wine is throwing oil upon the firo. 
He would insinuate to liis mistress that tlio fire of love, like 
that of the sun (whicli produces so many li\’ing creatures), • 
should not only w’arm but beget. Love, in another place, 
cooks pleasure at his fili'o. Sometimes the poet’s heart is 
frozen in every breast, and sometimes scorched in eveiy eye. 
Sometimes he is drowned in tears and buimt in love, like a 
ship set on fire in the middle of the sea.’ This is not a 
caricature of Oowley’s method of dealing with love ; it may 
serve os an example of his manner in general, as well ns of 
that of all the mctaphysicals from Donne (not to say from 
Lyly) downwards. But Cowley, says Johnson, was ‘ almost 
the last of that race, and undoubtedly the best.’ ^ 

After this description of ‘ The Mistress,’ we shall do well 
to quote a few lines here and there from it not marred by 
ofiensive straining, though perhaps there are not many such 
worth repi'odudng : — 

‘ Love in her sonny eyes doth basking play j 
Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair ; 

Love doth on both her lips for ever stray, 

And sows and reaps a thoosand kisses there : 

In all her outward parts Love’s always seen ; 

But oh ! ho never wont within. 

« * « * 

With me, alas I quite contrary it fares ; 

Darkness and death lie in my weeping eyes ; 

Despair and paleness in my hicc appears. 

And grief and fear, Love’s greatest enemies. 

But, like the Persian tyrant, love within 
Keeps his proud court and ne’er is seen. 

By He.%ven I Pll toll her boldly that 'tie she I 
Why should she ashamed or angry be 
To bo beloved by mo? 

The gods may give their altars o’er, 


* Addbon oonolndes his lomarhs on 'mixed xrit ' Tritii the observation that this 
■ admirable poet . . . had os mnoh true wit as any author that ever writ, and in- 
deed all other talents of an extraordinary genius.* 
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They’ll emoke bat seldom any moie, 

If none bnt happy men may them adore. 

♦ ♦ • • • 

Compared with her, all things so worthless prore^ 

That nonght on earth can towards her move. 

Till it bo exalted by her loro. 

Equal to her, alas 1 there's none ; 

She like a deity is grown, 

. That must create, or elso must be alone. 

If there bo man who thinks himself so high 
As to pretend equality. 

He deserres her less than I ; 

For ho would cheat for his relief, 

And one would giro with lesser grief 
To an undeserving beggar than a thief.’ 

Of the ‘Davideis, a Sacred Poem of the Ti'ouhles of 
David,’ not much need be said. Planned on a large scale, 
only four books were completed ; but they are not such ns 
to cause us to yearn for the remainder. A few of Cowley’s 
couplets may be given as a specimen of his treatment of the 
subject and hancUing of the metre : — 

* With that, with his long tail he lashed his breast. 

And horribly spoke out in looks the rest. 

The quaking powers of Night stood in amaze, 

And at each other first could only gaze ; 

A dreadful silence filled the hollow place. 

Doubling the native terrors of Hell’s face ; 

Divers of flaming brimstone, which before 
So loudly ranged, crept softly by the shore j 
No hiss of snipes, no clonk of chains, was knD>vn-~ 

The souls amidst their tortures durst not groan.' 

This was not the way in which the English epic was destined 
but a few years after to be written. 

The ‘ Pindaric Odes ’ form a class of composition which 
Cowl^ first introduced into English, and which were highly 
esteemed and frequently imitated for a long period. Single 
lines of beauty are not infrequent, and often tliere is state- 
liness in his diction and verse ; but the attempt to give us 
an English Pindar by means of irregular metres and * un- 
usual and bold figures,’ marred ns it is by Cowley’s habitual 
mannerisms carried to excess, scarcely resulted in the pro- 
duction of any addition to the treasures of our poetry. The 
concluding stanza of the ode on * The Pesmrection ’ describes 
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his ‘ Pindaric Pegasus * witii sufficiently painful accuracy, and 
is not itself an unfair specimen of his "work in this kind ; — 

* Stop, stop, my Muso I allay thy vigorous heat, ' 

^ndled at a hint so great ; 

Hold thy Pindaric Pegasus closely in, 

Which docs to rage begin, 

And this steep hill would gallop up with violent course } 

’Xis on unruly and a hard^montheu horse, 

Fierce and unbroken yet, 

Impatient of the spur or bit ; 

Now prances stately, and anon flics o’er Iho place ; 

Disdiuns the servile law of any settled pace, 

Conscious and proud of his own natural force, 

’Twill no unskilful touch endure. 

But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure.’ 

It is to bo feared that the writer seldom * sits sure * in 
these Odes, and the reader even more rarely ; while as to 
the unruly and hard-mouthed condition of the steed there is 
little doubt. Of course there are much finer things in the 
Odes than these, — ^that * To hir. Hobbes ’ is probably alto- 
gether the best, — ^but it is unnecessary for us to occupy our 
space with a further quotation from them. 

Among his early compositaons ‘A Tote’ [Wish] is direct, 
easy, and free from meretricious ornament, while the three 
closing stanzas have a simple dignity that quite justified 
Cowley in reprinting them in the ‘ Essays ’ published towards 
the end of his life. ^ the miscellaneous poems, the lines * On 
the Death of Mr. Jordan,’ master at Westminster, contain a 
fine eulogy on Cowley’s teacher. The ode ‘On the Death of 
Mr. WilUam Hervey ’ is, in single lines and short passages, 
a very beautifxil composition, and is everywhere full of 
feeling. ‘The Davideis' is unfit to be mentioned in the 
same age as ‘Paradise Lost’; but the elegy on Hervey, 
different os it is from ‘ Lycidas,’ is by no means contemptible 
beside it: — 

‘ Say, for you saw us, ye immortal fights. 

How oft unwearied bare we spent the nights; 

Till the Lcdauin stars, so famed for love, 

Wondered at us from above. 

We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine ; 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry — 

Arts which I lovra, for they, my friend, were thine. 
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' Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 

Have ye not seen ns walldog eveiy day f 
Was there a tree about that did not know 
The love betwixt ns two ? 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fede ; 

Or your sad branches thicker join, , 

And into darksome shades combine, 

Dark as the grave wherein my friend is laid,' 

In ‘GHie Ohromcle/ which Johnson calls 'a composition 
unrivalled and alone,’ we have a humorous ballad, which 
moves nimbly along somewhat in the strain of the libretto 
of a modem comic opera. It is pleasant mough to read, 
and gives us a glimpse of art concealing aii. which is too 
rare in Cowley j but probably most readers will agree with 
us that Johnson exaggerated its merits ^ : — 

‘ Maigorits first possessed 
, (If 1 remember well) my breast, 

Margarita first of all ; 

Bnt when awhile the wanton maid 
With my restlcffl heart had played, 

Martha took the flying boll. 

Martha soon did it resign 
To the bennteons Catherine. 

Beauteous Catherine gave place 
(Though loth and angry to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Hliza’s conquering face. 

• * ^ ° * 

Mary then and gSntle Anne 
Both to reign at once began ; 

Alternately they swayed. 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wear, 

And sometimes both I obeyed.’ 

In ihe ‘ Anacreontics’ he appears also in a pleasant vein, 
keeping his tripping octosyllabics free from the offences of 
his more elaborate •work. In the ode entitled ‘ The Com- 
plaint,’ the subject of his own ill success in life is treated 

’But, OB erer, his welghtr word* ofo TFell worth Btudjr: 'Sndheaiefyof fanoA 
- joh fadlltv of expresBion, snoh varied BimUitude, Buoh a BucoeBSlon of imase^ and 
sn(diadance of worda, itlBln vain to expeet except from Oowlqr. Hia atrengthalwa;* 
appeora in Ub a^tgr ; hia volatUitV la not tbo fruttor of alight, but the bound of w 
eiaatio mind. Hu levity never leaves hia ieoming behind it; the moralist, the 
mUtlofon, and the cntio mingle their 'induenea even in this auT- frolio of 
w 80^ a perfoimanoe Suckling could have brou^t the gaiety, but not-tha kno 
ledge ! Dxjden oonid have anpj^ed the knovied^ bnt not tho gEdeiy.' 
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with philosophical if mclahcholy fortitude, and the manner 
is, on the whole, dignided. In spite of a cumbrous ode upon 
his Majesty’s restoration when every vei'se-mnker was com- 
posing on this inspiring theme, Cowley had missed the 
reward he coveted and had fairly earned ; but though he 
has lost ‘ the Bachel, for which twice seven years or more ’ 
be had laboured, he yet has some hope, it appeai-s ; — 

‘ 0 tbon fallocions Muse I 

Kings have long hands, they say ; and though I be 
So distant, they may reach at length to me. 

However, of all the princes, thou 
Shonldst not reproach rewards for being small or slow ; 

Thou who rewardest but with popular breath. 

And that too after death 1 ’ 

Among his productions published after the Hcsloration 
are his * Essays in Prose and Veme.' Of the vense nothing 
more need be said ; but this m a fitting point to speak of 
him ns a writer of prose, in which, though his historical 
.^position is not so important, he achieved more ab.solute 
success than in verso. If in the latter we see him- ns the 
representative of the joiner of old and new fashions, in 
prose he belongs almost entirely to the new. AlS wo i-ead 
him, we feel that we are lifted from the unwieldincss of much 
of the older prose to the smoother, clearer dexterity of the 
modem world. Modern prose, indeed, we might date from 
the Kestoration, and take Cow’ley and Diyden as its first 
considerable exponents. Unlike ^ verse, his prose has no 
over-omamentationj its diction is choice without affectation. 
‘ No author ever kept his verse and his prose at a greater 
distance from each other. His thoughts are natuinl, and 
his style has a smooth and placid equability which has 
never yet obtained its due commendation. Nothing is far- 
sought or hard-laboured, but all is easy without feebleness, 
and familiar without grossness.' ^ We select as a specimen 
of Cowley's prose' a part of tiie interesting lines from his 
preface to tiie 1666 folio, in which he apologises for its 
publication : — 

‘ Upon tbese considerations I, have beon persuaded to overcome all 
tbe just repugnancies of my own modesty, and to produce these 


‘Johnson. 
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pooms to tbe light nnd .view of the world ; not ns a thing that I 
approved of in itself, bnt as a less evil, which I chose rather than to 
stay till it were done for me hy somebody else, either surreptlHonsly 
before, or avowedlyaftcr, my death ; and this will be more $xcnsablc, 
when the reader shall know in whnt respects he may look upon mo 
os dead, or at least a dying person, and upon my Muse in this action 
as appearing like the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and assisting at her 
own inneraL , 

‘ For, to make myself absolutely dead in a pooiical capacity, my 
resolution at present is never to exercise any more that faculty. It 
is, 1 confess, but seldom seen that the poet dies before the man ; for 
when wo once fall in love with that bewitching art, we do not use to 
court it as a mistocss, bnt marry it ns a wife, and take it for better or 
worse, as an inseparable companion of onr wholo life. Hut ns the 
manages of infants do bnt rarely prosper, so no man ought to won- 
der at the ^minution or decay of my affection to poesy, to which I had 
contracted myself so much under age, and so much to my own pre- 
judice in regard to those more profitable matches which I might 
have made among the richer sciences. As for the portion which 
this brings of fame, it is nn estate fif it bo any, for men are not 
oftenor deceived in their hopes of widows than in their opinion of 
exrffi monumentum acre jperennwi) that hardlv ever comes in whilst 
wc arc living to enjoy it, but is a fantostienf kind of reversion to 
our own selves ; neither ought any man to envy poets this posthumous 
iind imaginary happiness, since they find commonly so little in present 
that it may be truly applied to them which St. Paul speaks of the 
first Christians — Tf their reward be in this life, they are of all men 
the most miserable. 

‘ And if in quiet and flourishing times they meet with so small 
encouragement, what are they to expect in rough and troubled ones ? 
If wit be such a plant that it scarcely receives hc.at enough to pre- 
serve it alive in the summer of our cold climate, how can it choose 
but wither in a long and n sharp winter? A warlike, various, and a 
tragical ago is best to write of, but worst to write in.’ 

We may conclude this accoxmt of Cowley mth a few 
more of Johnson’s remarks on him : — * In the perusal of the 
“ Davideis,” as of all Cowl03'’s works, we find wit and learn- 
ing unprofitahly squandered. Attention has no relief the 
nfiections are never moved ; we are sometimes sui^iised, 
but never delighted, and find much to admire, but little to 
approve. Stifi, however, it is the work of Cowley, of a 
mind capacious by nature and replenished by study. . - • 
In the general, review of Cowley’s poetry it will bo found 
that ho wrote with abundant fertility, but negligent or 
unskilful selection j with much thought, but with little 
imagery j that he is never pathetic, and rarely sublime; 
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but always either ingenious or learned, either acute or 
profotmd.’ ^ 

There is a desciiption of Cowle 3 r *6 genius by Denham, the 
Sir John * majestic and coi'rect,’ who, with Oowloy and 
Waller, is to bo regarded as having done much to 
' bring into vogue the ‘classic* poetry which pre- 
vailed for more than a century, of which Diyden and Pope 
are the greater exponents. Its day was a long one, but has 
now been long over : almost as soon, for instance, would one 
now assent to Denham’s comparison of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Jonson, and Motcher with Cowley, to the latter’s advantage, 
as to Dr. Johnson’s description of Denham himself as ‘ one 
of the fathers of English poetry ’ • yet what he means to 
express is quite true, and quite clear from the words he then 
cit^ from Prior : ‘ Denham and Waller improved our ver- 
sification, and Dryden perfected it.’ If to have largely 
helped to mould and to impose on succeeding writers the 
(coiTect) couplet could entitle a writer to such praise, Denham 
deserves it ; since the time, however, dating from the third 
quarter of the eighteenth contTuy, when the heroic couplet 
and the method of the classical school have ceased to be 
considerod the ideal metre and manner of poetry, Denham’s 
achievements have not been reckoned of great importance. 
‘He takes the same place in English poetry,’ says Mr. 
Gosse, ‘ as is taken in IVench by Chapelain and other hard 
versifiers of the beginning of the seventeenth centiuy, who 
had lost the romantic fervour and had not yet gained the 
grace.’ His chief work, and the only one by which he is, 
remembered, is the topographical poem ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ pub- 
lished in 1641, in which he describes the prospect seen from 
a height near Windsor; the following lines give a fair idea 
of his manner : — 

‘ Jhe stag, now cousdous of bis &tal growth, 

At once indnlgont to. his fear and sloth, 


ForthOT, ' His ohaiaoter of irriUng was indeed not liis own ; ho unhappily 
OMpted that which was predoniinant ... his manner he had-in common ivitli 
othon, but his sentiments were his own ; upon every sutJect he thoneht for himself, ■ 
■ ■ '• ^ aflaimed without any oncomiostie fervour that hobrouglit to his 

^Uo laMuts a mind replete ivlth learning, and that his pages are ombolllehed 
with aU the omraenta whioh hooks oonld supply . . . and that, if ho left verelfica> 
tion yet improvable, ho lea likewise from time to time such spooimens of exoeUenoe 
as enabled succeeding poets to improve it.' 

L. 
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To eome dark covert hie retreat had made, 

Ti^ere no man’s eye, nor heaven’s, should invade 
His soft repose, when the nnexpeoted sound 
Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound. 

Bous^ with the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think the illasions of his fear 
Had given this folse alarm, but straight his view 
Confirms, that more than all ho fears is true. 

Betrajed in all his strengths, the wood beset, 

All instruments, all arts of ruin met, 

He calls to mind his strength, and then his speed, 

His winged heels, and then his arm^ head, 
lii^th these to avoid, with that bis fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him trust bis feet. 

So faab be dies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his car the cry ; 

Exulting, till be finds &eir nobler sense 
Their disprorortioned speed doth recompense t 
Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays the safety which their swiftness lent.' 

Hallam’s remarks on tMs poem are extremely judicious 
and just : — * The epithet “ majestic " Denham, conferred by 
Pope,^ conveys rattier too mudi j but “ Cooper’s Hill ” is no 
ordinary poem. It is nearly the first instance of vigorous 
rhythmical couplets,* for Denham is incomparably less 
feeble than Browne, and less prosaio than Beaumont. 
Close in thought and nervous in language, like Davies, he 
is less hard and less monotonous ; his cadences are animated 
and various, perhaps a little beyond the regularity that 
metre demands ; they have been the guide to the finer ear 
of Dfyden. Those who cannot endure the philosophic 
poetry mttst ever be dissatisfied with “ Cooper’s Hill ” ; no 
pei’sonification, no ardent words, few metaphors beyond, the 
common use of speech, nothing that warms, or melts, or fastt- 
nates the heart. It is rare to find lines of eminent beaufy 
in Denham j and equally so to be struck by any one as 


‘ FoUowine Oiyden— seo tlio qixotitloii ftom him on p. 208. Tbo line rrfemd to. 
oconts fai Pope’s ‘ Windsor Forest,’ ft ‘local ’ poem inured by ‘ Ooox>sra HiU , “J 
the ‘ Essay on Oiltiolsm’ Fops spe^ of 

' The easy rlgonr of ft line 

Where Denham’s strength and Wsllei’s siroetness J(dn. 

* Uoaning hero by eonplets, snoh only as conoinde the sense with the second line, 
Pithont ' oyerUorr. 
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feeble or low. His language is always well chosen and per- 
spicuous, free from those strange turns of expression frequent 
in our older poets, where the render is apt to suspect some 
error of the press, so irreconcilable do they seem with gram- 
mar or meaning. The expletive do, wliioh the best of his 
predecessors use freely, seldom occurs in Denham ; and he 
has, in other respects, brushed away the mst of languid and 
ineffective redundances which have obsti’iicted the popu- 
larity of men with more native genius than himself.’ ’ 
Denham’s other work is of little account : it consists of a 
free translation of part of the ^noid, some other poems and 
translations, and a tragedy called ‘ The Sophy.’ * He was 
one of the Cavalier exiles, and was employed in assisting the 
Royalist cause abroad during the King’s exile. 

It remains to say a few words here on Andrew Marvell, 
Andrew Puritan of the age besides Milton who 

Marvell, achieved distinction in poetry. ‘The Garden,’ 
*■ ‘ The Bermudas,’ and some other short pieces are 
his best works. ‘He has depth of feeling,’ says a critic, 
‘ descriptive power, melody ; his study of the classics could 
not fail to loach him form ; sometimes we find in him an airy 
and tender grace "which reminds us of the lighter manner of 
Milton.’ He was joint secretary with Milton, and sat in 
Parliament after the Restoration as member for Hull. 


* The oomparison Denham between the Thames and his own poetry (adds 
HaUam) was once colebmted : — 

* O conld I flow liho thee and make thy stream 
My bright example, as it is my theme ; 

Though deep, yot dear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
strong without rage, without o’erflowing f nil.' 

The lines contain notliing but mt, and that wit which turns on a play of words 
They are rather 'ingenious in this respect, and remarkably haimomons, which is 
probab^ the secret of their popularity ; but at poetry they desen e no great pndse. 
*i,e.Buitan. 




CHAPTER XVin. 

JOHN MILTON (1608—1674). 

Milton was born in Bread Street, Obeapside (London), 
where his father carried on his avocation of sciivener. 
The poet was sent to school at St, Paul’s, and proceeded, 
in due course, in his seventeenth year, to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, which he finally quitted in 1632. He was a 
most diligent student, and left the university deeply read in 
the classics, acquainted with Hebrew, and conversant with 
the litei-atm-es of the modems as well ns the ancients — 
English, Italian, and Erench. He was, besides, skilled in 
music, in which he took deep delight, and had found time 
and inclination to lay the foundations of considerable mathe- 
matical knowledge. In spile, however, of his gi*eat attain- 
ments an ^his love of leanmg. he did not seek — or. j it 
l east, did not obtain — a college fenowaliip, ^ioh. though it 
might perhaps have enabled him to keep his life fine from — 
public cares, would nav e made it necessaiw for him to iako- 
h olv orders. It iind been, indeed, ins intention at on e time, 
fyi <^71 w fliA nhnrnli, hilt this ha had nhandoned * on com ing 
t a some matiiraty of ye-ars.* and when he quitted Cambridge 
hq to dwell in his father’s house at Horto n (in 

Buckinghamshire) without having fixed on a profession. 
ji^Six years (1632-8) he spent here in study, keeping ever 
y Krst before him the high aim of producing some great 
' ’"'’ork. It was during this time of preparation that 

yritt^/LAJlfigro,’ « T 1 PensBros o^* » Qomu s,’ ‘Arca^,’ 

« T.»° a n?* Lvcidas * were writtra. Previous tothis, 

‘iiponie- besides some less noticeable pieces both in English 
• Comns,'^ and Latin, he ^d written in his college days the 
g orgeous * Ode on the Nativity .* and the lines pi^ 
•iirdeuM’ fix^ to the secontLf^o editi^ of Shakespeare in 
' 8M 
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1632. A sonnet; 'Written at tbo time when his university 
days vrore dra'wing to n close, ■was intended to accompany a 
letter to a friend ■who had tried to persuade him to engage 
in some profession, iastead of tanying longer amid hoo^ 
and dreams. Milton admits that ho is not -nathout misgivings 
of his own on the -wisdom of his conduct, writing : — 

' That yon may see that I am something suspicions of myself, and 
do take noUco of n certain hdatedness in me, I am the bolder to 
send yon some of my nightward thoughts some little while n^o, 
because they come in not altogether unfitly, made np in a Petroichian 
stanza. ... 

' ITow soon hatli Time, the subtle thief of yonth, 

Stolm on his wing mv throc-and-twentieth year I , 
liiy hasting days lly on with full career ; 

B uFiiiv Into libniiF no bud or blossom sheath . 

Perhaps my semblance might dcceiro the truth 
That I to manhood am orriTCd so near ; 

And inward ripeness doth mnch less appear, 

Tliat some more timely-happy spirits endn’th. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow. 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Ilcnven 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye.’ 

In tho two companion pooms, ‘ L’Allegi'o ’ [The Joyousj 
nnd * II Ponseroso ’ [Tho Thoughtful], Milton describes life 
ns it appeal's under two different aspects. ‘ Hence, loathed 
Melancholy,’ cries the joyous youth, — 

' But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In henven yclept Bnphrosyne, 

And by men heart-casing tlirtb. 

* • ♦ • 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
Tho monntain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give thee honour dne, 
lilirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her and live with thee 
In nnreproYcd pleasures free ; 

To hear tho lark begin his flight. 

And, singing, startle tho dull niglit, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 
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Tbrongh the sweetbriar or the vine, 

Or the tfristed eglantiae. 

* '* » * 

Oft listening how the bounds and hom 
Checrly rouse the slamboring morn, 

1*100] the side of some hoar hili, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill : 

Sometimes wnll^g, not nnscen, 

B7 hedgerow elms on Mllocks ^ecn, 

Bight nrainst the eastern gate 
Where the grc.'it sim begins his state, 
hobed in flames and amber light, 

<^he olonds in thousand liveries dight ; 

Wliile the ploughman, near at hand, 

■\Vliistlc3 o’er the furrowed land, 

/And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

' And tho mower whets bis scythe, 

And every shepherd tolls his talc 
Under the hawthorn in the dole.' 

II Penaeroso bids ‘vain deluding joys' begone: be will 
hear tbe nightingale, in her sweetest, saddest plight,' not 
tho lark. ‘T^.;a g ed y m sceptred _pall ‘ s hall content him 
more than Hymen witli the ‘ pomp and feast and revelry, 
mask and antique pageantry,' dear to L'AUegi’o. To ‘soft 
Lydian airs ’ he prefers the solemn notes of the organ : — 

‘ But let my due feet never fail 
To walk tho studious cloister’s pnle, 

And love the high embowM roof, 

With antique pillars massy-proof, 

And storira windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the fall-voiced choir below. 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetnessj throngh mine eati 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
yind out tbe peaceful hermitage. 

The hniiy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew 
And every herb thot sips the dew. 

Till old experience do attain 
To Bometbrng like prophetic strain.’ 
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Theso t^o masterpieces stand in a class by themselves in 
our literature. Tliero is nothing like them before Milton 
(though doubtless ho may have heen influenced somewhat 
% Browne’s pastorals), there is nothing fit to compare with 
them mneo his day. The beauty of the matter is almost 
surpassed by the technical excellences of the manner. 

‘ They satisfy the critics,' says Hallam, ‘ and they delight 
manidnd ’ ; and since this is undoubtedly so, it is scarcely 
noccssaiy to follow liim in his praises of the judiciousness of 
the choice of images, the rapidity of their succession, the 
variety and n loaying quality of their allusions, the felicitous -.^ 
wav in which the leading distinction of the poems is main- 
tained, and the animation of the verse. 

* Anodes ’ is the title of (part of) a masque written for 
the ontei-tainmont of the Countess of Derby (the Lady 
Strange to whom Spenser’s * Tears of the Muses ’ is dedi- 
cated). It is hut short, conasting of some thirty rhymed 
couplets and three oxquisito songs. For the stepson of the 
same lady, the Earl of Bridgewater, Milton produced 
what is not only incomparably the finest masque ever 
Avritten, but also among the greatest of his own works. 
This is ‘ Comus,’ which was acted at Ludlow Castle on the 
inauguration of the Earl as Lord President of Wales in 
1634-, his daughter and sons taking the chief parts in it.’ 
The word Comus signifies * revel.’ With Milton (who may 
have been struck by the name in one of Ben Jonson’s 


‘ With regard to the aplondonr of theso dnunsUo ontertAlnments, in which aneli 
dlatinguishM amatoars no the King and the Qncen condescended to act, the following 
note (from Professor Masson) ninr he of interest : ' At this partlcnlar time the 
English court and nnstoomey may ho said to haro heon masquo-mad. Nothing so 
magnifleent, for example, In tho shape of a pngoant had over heen seen in England 
os tliat got up hy the lancers of tlio Four Inns of Conrt in Fohniaiy ICSi, " os on 
expression of their loro and duty to their Majesties." Months wen spent in the 
preparation. Shirley was engaged to wnto tho poetry [' Tho Triumph of Peace ’] ; 
Mr. Simon Joy and Mr. ITciiry Lawes [who composmtho mnsio of ' Comus 'J to 
oomposo tho music ; Inigo Jones [tho famonsanhitcct] to oonstmet tho maohineiy. 
. . . Tlio wbolo aOhlr cost 1:21,000. . . . Tho acton wen ohiofly handsome lawyers.' 
. . . Theso shows (atys PnttlsonJ, in which the dmroatio element was subordinated 
to the pagcantirand the mnsio, had been popular at court in the bc^nlng of the 
century. But tho gradiud growth of Puritan sentiment thronghout the nation was 
chilling the taste for such ontortilnmonts. The masque womd hare died ont hut 
for tho pnhlieatton in 1033 of a rlolcnt and one-sided inveotiTe against the stage, in 
Frynne^ “ Illatriomastlx." This overt attach occasioned a reaotion in favour of the 
drama, and there was, for a short time, a spnsmodio revival of tho masque in cavalier 
and courtly circles. It was during this brief revival that •' Comns " was tvrltten — a 
chance thus mahlng tho future Puritan poet the last composer of a Cavalier masque. 
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masques) he is the god of Dehauch, bom of Bacchus and 
Clirce.^ 

In the masque, the heroine, 'The Lady,’ loses her brothers 
in a forest and is taken captive by the lewd god, whose arts 
however can avail nothing against one guai'ded as she is 
by chastity and virtue; by the help of a q>irit who' watches 
over her, her brothers find and rdeose her, wresting the 
magician's poisonous draught from bi-m and putting him and 
his crew to flight. We quote here some of the lines which 
* The Lady ’ speaks on finding herself alone in the woods : — 

‘ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of catling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongnes that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and diores, and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle wdl, but not astound 
The virtnons mind, that ever walim attended 
By a strong siding champion, Oonscienco. 

0 welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thon hovering angel with golden wings, 

And thou, unhlcmishra form of Chastity J 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavm officers of vengeance, 

Wonld send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unasked. 

* * « * 

I did not eiT : there does a sable cloud 
Tom forth her silver lining on the night, 

And costs a gleam over this tufted grove : 

1 cannot halloo to my brothers, but 

Such noise os 1 con make to he heard farthest 

I’ll venture . , . 

Forthwith she sings this song ~ 

‘Sweet echo, sweetest nymph, that llv’st nnsecn 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet-embroidered vale 
Where the lovc-lom nightingale 
Brightly to thee her sad song monmeth well: 

Const thon not tell me of a gentle pair 
That lifcest thy Narcissus ore f 


' It hoa been pointed out that the poem orrea Bometblng— at beet a rev triOe— 
to a certain Intm ‘ Cornua ‘ by a Dutch Futeanna, to Peele'a ‘ Old Wivea' Tale/ and 
to Fletcber'a ' Faithful Sh^herdees.* 
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0 , if thou hnvo 

Bid them in some {1017017 cflvc, 

Tell me but where. 

Sweet queen of parley, daughter of tho sphere I 
So mny'st thou m translate to the shies, 

And give resounding gniec to nil henren’a harmonies.* 

In * Comus ' tlio poet nllogorlcally dopicls tbo endeavour 
of incontinent vice to overcome and corrupt virtue, and it is 
even alleged that the ‘Revel-god is a ropresontativo of 
those whom the poet actually regarded ns tho living votaries 
of tho adew of life which ho abhorred.’ ^ In * Lycidns/ tho 
beautiful cleg)' written under tho form of a pastoral, whereby 
tho poet has preserved tho memory of his college friend 
Edward King, Milton speaks sternly of tho coiriiptions of 
tho Church, uttering a prophecy of tho destruction that 
shall fall upon it ; — 

' liOst enme, and Inst did go, 

Tlio pilot of tho Gnlilcnn lake ; 

Two massy keys he Iwro of metals twain 
(Tho golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 
lie shook his mitred locks, and stern bespnko 
“How well could I have saircd for thee, young swain, 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold I 
or other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the Bhcaicrs’ feast. 

And shore away the worthy bidden guc-st. 

Blind mouths I that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or hnvo learned aught else tho least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs 1 
What reeks it then 7 What need tbw 7 They arc sped ; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Gmlo on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw' ; 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

But, swotn svitU wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Eot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides w'hnt the grim wolf with pnvy paw 
Doily devours apace, and nothing said : 

But that two-handed engine at tho door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” ’ 

Such words find a fit place in the mouth of tho poet who 
is now to bid farewell to ‘masquo, and pastoral, and idyl,’ 
and betake himself to stoim political conflict, to controversy 


• Profenor Wahl. 
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and struggle, through which he is destined to pass before he 
returns again to the Muses os the poet of the great Epic 
and of ‘ Samson Agonistes.* 

‘Lycidas’ was written in 1637, towards the close of 
Milton’s residence at Horton. !I%e same year his mother 
died, and in 1638 the poet — still educating himself, still un- 
itaHan ^^ced in any profession — set out to make a tour on 
the continent. After travelling in Italy, ^yhere he 
conversed with scholars and found appreciative 
friends, and wrote Latin and Italian verse, he returned home, 
impelled to cut his journey short hy the troublous state of 
things in England. While abroad, he had heard of the 
death of his dear friend Oharles Dipdate in London, and 
wrote in memory of him the last and chief of his Latin 
poems, the ‘ Epitaphium Hamonis.* ^ 

Erom Milton’s return to England at the end of the 
summer of 1639 we may date the beginning of the second 
Second period of his activiiy — the period of his political 
• work and prose writings, which extends down to 
WorkB, the Restoration. He does not indeed appear to 
gnf^‘n^,have intended to throw himself at once into poli- 
1640-1600. tics, for he settled down in London as student and 
teacher, taking his sister’s sons, Edward and John Phillips, 
and some other lads as pupils. One result of this was the 
writing of his tractate ‘ Of Education,’ which was published 
in 1644, addressed to his friend Mr. Samuel Hartlib, who 
shared Milton’s enthusiasm for reform in education. His 
first prose work, however, was a treatise * Of Reformation 
touching Ohuinh Discipline in England’ (1641), in which 
he first comes forward as a champion of the Puritans ; it 
was followed by a treatise *Of Prelatical Episcopacy,’ ‘Ani- 
madversions on the Remonstrants’ Defence . . . against 
Smeotymnuus,’ ‘Apology for Smectymnuus,’ and 
ContToversr. « The Reason of Church Government urged against 
Prelacy ’j these were 'written 1641-2, the ‘Prelatical 


* Tto following Ib Hollant's Judgment on hie Latin veiaes : — ‘They are In themj 
eelreB full of cloMcal elegance, of uonghts natnrol and pleoalDg, of a diction cnll^ 
with taste flrom the got dens or ancient poetry, of a Tenifioatlon remarkahly well 
cadenced and gmtoful to the ear. l^ere u in uem, without a marked originality, 
which Tjitlh Teiie cad rarely admit hut at the price of some incorrectness orlmpiO" 
pilety, a more in^vidn^ di^loy of the poet’s mind than we nsnally find.* 
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Episcopate ’ being in answer to the ‘ Humble Remonstrance ’ 
of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Horwich, to which five ministei’S 
had retorted under the pseiidonjTn of Smoctymnuus.^ 

His next set of pamphlets is connected with his unfor- 
tunate marriage, which took place in 1643, the bride being 
niTOTte Marj' Powell, the young daughter of a Cavalier 
Oxfordshire gentleman. Very shortly after the 
marriage she left her husband to risit her parents, and 
refused to return to him; it was then that his thoughts 
turned to the laws regulating the dissolution of marriage, 
and ho published his pamphlet ‘The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divoieo,’ which called forth uliko the condemnation not 
only of the Episcopalians but also of the Presbyterians, 
from whom iSlilton was now rapidly getting separated. 
Throe other pamphlets followed on the SJimo theme (‘ J udg- 
mont of Martin Bucor,’ ‘ Colastorion,’ and ‘ Totiachordon ’) ; 
but the deep poi-sonal interest which Milton must have had 
in the subject was terminated by a reconciliation which his 
wife oflcctcd by her complete submission and contrite re- 
pentance in 1645, at a time when (it is said) the poet was 
contemplating a union with another lady. It is to bo added 
that she boro him throe daughtoi-s, and seems to have lived 
in peace with him till her death in 1G52 (she was then only 
six-and-twenty), and that Milton sheltered and protected 
her kinsfolk when they sufTcrod in the Royalist cause. 

We now have to deal with what is probably the most 
famous of Milton’s prose Avi'itings, as it is the only 
ono familiar to any but the student — the ‘ Aroo- 
pagitica.’ By an ordinance which came into 
operation in 1643, it was rendered obligatoiy on the author 
of a now publication to got the licence of the Commissioners 
appointed to supervise the press before such work could be 
issued.^ Milton set the ordinance at do&anco in publishing 
his first divorce pamphlet without licence and without 

* The Trend la formed from the Initials of tho authors' names— S. Karsliall, 19. 
Oalnmy, T. Young, JI. Norreomen, W. Spinstorr. 

* The regulation of tho press ttos provious to thia nortlr In tho hands of the Star- 
Chamber, tho Archbishop of Guitorbury and tho Diwop of London controlling the 
muting of licences. ' Tho foil of tho ro;al authority did not mean tho emancipa- 
tion of the press, Tho Parliament had no iiitonUon of letting go the oontrol which 
tho monarchy had csorcISLd ; tho Inciilcnco of tho coercion wai to bo diiftcd upon 
thoir opponents.’— PattiRon, 
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printer’s name, and added insult to injury by dedicating it 
to the Parliament. He followed this up by an open (and 
quite unsuccessful) attack on tho censorship of the press in 
the tract which he entitled ‘Areopagitica^: A Speech for 
the Libeiiy of Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of 
England.’ Hero he denounces the restrictions on liberty 
of expressing opinion with the stately eloquence and pas- 
sionate rhetoric of which he was- a master'. He strays more 
rarely than is usual with him in prose into labyi'inthine 
constructions and syntactical jungles, while there is none of 
the rancour and scurrility which mar so much of his pole- 
mical prose. * An intense love of liberty and truth glows 
through it j the majestic soul of Milton breathes such high 
thoughts as had not been uttered before.’ ® It is impossible 
to select a passage from Milton’s prose which does not give 
too high or too low an idea of his general style. We will, 
then, ^oose one here from the * Ar-eopagitica ’ which exhibits 
him at his best: — 

‘Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow np together 
almost inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so involved and . 
interu’oven with tho knowledge of evil, and. in so many cunning 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds which, 
were imposed upon Psyche as on incessant labour to cull out and 
sort asunder were not more intermixed. It wns from out the rind of 
one apple tasted that the Imowlcdgo of good and evil, ns two twins 
cleaving together, leaped forth into tho world. And perhaps this is 
that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil — that is 
to say, of knowing good by evil. As therefore the slate of man now 
is, what wisdom can there bo to choose, what continuance to forbear, 
without tho knowledge of evil f Ho that can apprehend and con- 
sider vice with nil her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, 
and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is 
tho true wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, nnexercised and nnbreathed, that never sallies out and 


* The name talcen from the Areopagitio Oration of Isoonitee, a written rpcech 
like Sinton’e, aUo address to tho national council. Areopagna (Ares' mil; was 
the meeting-plai.0 of the Athenian BovAli. 

* From nallam, who, how over, adds; ‘ Tot even hero ho freooently Mota In a 
elngle instant, ns is usual with our old wnters, from hia highest flights to me 
ground. His intermixtnro of familiar with learned phmseology is unpieaung, nis 
Btmctnre is affeotedlv elahomto, and ho seldom reaches any harmony, li^na turn 
to iuTeoUro, it is mere rihalarous TUlgarify blended witli pedantry ; his wit is 
always poor and without ease. An absence of idiomatic grace, and on use of narsii 
Invenlons ylolating tho mics of tho hingnago, distinguish in Met^ the ftirosej 
writings of Milton, and reg^nir^ in order to compensate them, such high beauties os 
will sometimes ocout,' . 
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sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly wo 
bring notiimoccnco into the world, we bring impurity much rather ,- 
that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That 
virtue, therworc, which is but a youngling in the contemplation of 
evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, 
and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure ; her whiteness is but 
an excrcmcntal whiteness ; which was the reason why our sage and 
serious poet Spenser, whom I dare bo known to think a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas, describing true temperance under the person 
of Guion, brings him in rvith his palmer through the cave of Mammon 
and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and know and yet 
abstain.’ 

Milton’s is not a proso that will do for everyday pur- 
poses j it is too rarely pedestrian. When it is not soaring 
high aloft amid the douds, it is only too frequently dragging 
flabbily and formlessly through the mii*e. 

We must pass over very briefly the rest of Milton’s proso 
and political work, and hasten towards the crowning work 
of his life. About 1647 he gave up teachmg, his 
father's death having left him ^vith a compe- 
•hipiiwa tenco j and in 1649 he accepted the post of Latin 
'E^o- Secretary to the Council of State. The*Eikono- 
kinrte*.' klastes’^ and the Latin treatises,® in which he 
SsOinariuB. loudly defended his coimtiy and poured invective 
BUndneas Salmosius and Moms, have not added anything 
1052. ' to the writer’s reputation. Unfortunately they 
wore helping to destroy his eyesight. At the time 
when he was writing the ‘ Defensio pro Populo,’ in 1651, the 
sight of the left eye had entirely gone, and he tells his readers 
that now he must either neglect the duty of answering Sal- 
masius, imposed on him by the Parliament, or suffer complete 
loss of sight. * I could not but obey that inward monitor, I 
know not what, that spake to mo finm Heaven,’ he says, 
and continues his work, becoming totally blind in 1652, the 
year of his first wife’s death. Pour years later he married 
a second time ; but the union, which, to judge from the 

* Imnge-lirealcer, Tbb book is on onxwer to the ' Elkon Basillke ; or, the For- 
traitUTO of his Most Bacicd Maicstr m his Solitude and SuiferinA’ which was 
published uioitljr after the execution of Charles L, and was supposed to have been 
written by him. Its author was Dr. Ganden, Bishojp of Woiccster. 

“Defensio pro Fopulo Anglicano,’ 1651; ‘Defensio SeeundL’ 1654; 'Pro Se 
Defensio contra Monun,* 1655. 
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sonnet to his vrffe’s jnembry, was of the happies^i'^afi put 
an end to in little orer a year by her death. Thi& is the 
place perhaps for a word on the Sonnets, the only poetiy he 
Sonneu. himself in. for the score of years following 

the time when the troubled state of the country 
called him back from Italy. We have already quoted the 
sonnet on his twenty-thnrd birthday. There al’e others 
which, liJio this, are purely personal ; as, for instance, that 
which is probably the sublimest of them — the one on his 
blindness. Some, on the other hand, aib paitly political, as is 
this, where he breathes foi'thhis in^gnation on the mnssaci’e 
of the Vaudois in 1655 : — 

* Avenge, 0 Loid, thy slanghtered sairits, whose hones 
Lie scattered in the Alpine monnlnins cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truOi so pure ofpld, 

^\^len all our fathers worshipped stooliB and stones. 

Forget not } in Thy book recoid their groans 
Who wore Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that rolled 
Mother with infont down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashet sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant j that from these may grow 
A hundredfold who having learnt Tliy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe,’ 

In the year 1658, in which Milton lost his beloved second 
Avife, the Protector died, and "with him the hope of a con- 
tinuation of the Commoiiweiilth. Milton remained at his 
post as Latin Seoi'etnry (his aKistant-secretnry and friend, the 
poet Andi*ew Marvell, doing a large pai’t of the work), arid 
continued to write on beliMf of the cause he loved, which 
was, however, now doomed. While Charles was at the gate, 
and all things Wei's ripe for his return, he was composing 
treatises and pouring out advice,* until the Eestoratiou 
(May 1660) forced him to look to his personal safety. Ho 
lay in hiding for a while, and subsequently in custody for a 
short time ; two of his boolm were burnt by the common 
hangman, but no punishment was inflicted on him. Ahd 

• * A Treatfao at Clrll Po«vor In Ecclesiastical Causes,* * Oonsideratlons towa^ tte 
Likeliest Means to Tomovo BiTellngs ont of the Ohurw,' * Beady and Easy w ay V? 
estaibsh a Free Commonneolth,' etc. (1S5D-00). 
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now, forfcunafcdy, his part in political strife was over, 
and ho was free to devote himself entirely to far greater 
work. 

As far back os 1641, at least seventeen years before he 
Third actually began to write his great Epic, Milton had 
* Eeason of Church Government ’ declared 
— his intention of devoting himself to 

•Riwdlf# ° 

Lost,* • a work not to be raised from tbo heat of youth or the 
iMi. vapours of wine, like tliat which flows at waste from the 
’Patadto pen of Some ATilgar amorist, or the trencher-fury of some 
UtRidncd,* riming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of 
1671. Dame Memory and her siren daughters; but by devout 
'Samson P^ycr to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with nil 
Agontstes * utterance and knowledge, and sends out His Seraphim 
1671. with the hallowed Are of His altar to touch and purify the 
lips of whom He pleases. 

What the exact nature of that work was to be he had 
evidently not quite determined, though the subject which 
ho ultimately selected appears at the head of several score 
others in a list made out in 1640. Prenous to that, he 
seems to have almost definitely made choice of * Arthur ’ as 
the hero of the groat work he intended to vvrite ; and, in- 
deed, the lines which occur in' the Latin poem, written at 
Naples (1638-9) to his host Manso, show that his thoughts 
had early turned that way.^ However, he does not appear 
to have commenced any poem on this subject, but between 
the years 1639-42 he made no less than four schemes, or 
‘ drafts,’ for a work which was to be called ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
or ‘ Adam TJnparadized.’ Of these, two am mere lists of 

* the Persons,’ whilst the other two are short abstracts, or 

* plots,’ of a drama, which was evidently the form the poet 
originally intended to give to his work. During the stemns 
of the Civil Wars, however, the cares and troubles of public 
employment and controversy left him little leisure for a task 


' Tboy are thus inmdated 1)f Co\ivcr : 

* Shonld I xecaU uorcafter into rhymo 
The kings and beroes of my natiy o clime f 
Arthur, the chief, who, oven now, prepares 
, In entitorraneons being, future wars. 

With aU hta martial Imights, to bo icstored 
Each to his seat aronnd Uie federal board! 
And oh I if epint fail me not, dispoiso 
Onr Saxon prandemis in triumphant vena. 
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for which, as he said, ' indusiaiously selected reading, steady 
observation, insight into all seemly and generous arts and 
affairs,’ were in the highest degree needful ; and it was not 
till the year of Cromwell’s death that Milton actually began 
to carry out his project. After the Bestoration, thougli 
‘ fallen on eAul days . . . 

And evil tongues, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 
And solitude,' 

he was left to finish his life in peaceful neglect and diligent 
obscurity. ‘Paradise Lost’ was finished either in 1663 
(when Milton married for the third time) or in one of the 
two years following, and Milton took the MS. with him 
to the cottage at Ohalfont St. Giles (Buckinghamshire) to 
which he had retreated to avoid tlie Plague, which was 
raging in London in 1666. It was not published till 1667 
— the delay was probably due to the Eire and the interrup- 
tion of all business consequent thereon — when it appeared 
under the title of ‘ Paradise Lost: a Poem written in Ten 
Books.’ In the second edition, however (1674), it was 
divided into twelve books (by splitting Books viL and x), in 
which form it has remained. ‘Paradise Eegained’ and 
‘ Samson Agonistes’ were published together in 1671, three 
years before Milton's death. According to an anecdote of 
Milton’s friend, the Quaker Bllwood, the former of the two 
was written in port, at any rate, at Ohalfont, and perhaps 
was finished there. 

‘ The first thing to be considered in an epic poem is the 
fable,’ says Addison; and in doing this we con 
scarcely avoid taking ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Para- 
dise Eegained ’ together. The former poem deals 
with the rebellion of the angels, the creation, the 
temptation of man, and the fall ; the second with the temp- 
tation of the Son of God, and His victory. The subject* 
matter is, of course, taken from the Scriptures, but inaOTUch 
as many other writers have dealt with the same or dmilor 
themes, there has been much ingenuity spent on trying to 
find sources from which Milton may have derived some 
part of his poems. This is not a matter of much, if of any, 
importance, seeing that the two poems as we have them 
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bear on every portion of them the stamp of Milton’s own 
peculiar genius, and are in every way his own. It would 
be strange indeed if in the course of his vast reading the 
thoughts or expressions of other writers had not here and 
there suggested to him ide.as which are reflected in his 
works ; but there does not seem any reason to think that 
he in any way ‘borrowed ’ the ideas or * copied ’ the writings 
of others.^ 

The ‘ fable ’ of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as Milton tells it, may be 
roughly divided into three parts ; (o) the rebellion of the 
angels and their material strife with God (Books L, ii, iii., 
and the greater pail; of v., vi.) ; (/8) tho creation of man- 
kind, the intercession of tho Messiah, and tho conditions 
of man’s existence (touched on in Books i., iv., and part of 
V., vii., viii.) j and (y) the wiles of Satan against man, the 
transgression of Eve and Adam, and their expulsion (Btooks 
ix.-xii.). ‘ Paradise Eegained ’ differs from its predecessor 
in being rather a dramatic poem than an epic ; it is a poem 
dealing irith one episode in the life of Ohri^, and the only 
other character in it is Satan. It lacks that * interest of 
tho story’ which * Paradise Lost’ has in the highest degi’ee, 
notwithstanding tho fact that the conclusion is perfectly 
anticipated by tho reader, and the niunber of human 
characters is limited to two, who are not introduced till 
tho fourth book, and have no part in Books vi. and vii., and 
very little in viii. It must be added, however, that the 
passions depicted as moving Satan and Ins crew doubtless 
do much to make them very * human ’ in our eyes. One 
defect in the story has been frequently dwelt on, and that 
is that Satan, and not Adam, is the hero of the epic. To 
this it has been answered tliat Milton had no intention of 
making Adam his hero, but that Christ is really the heroic 
Figure of the poem ; and this is true enough if we consider 
‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘Paradise Kegained’ together; for in 
the latter poem Satan is not only vanquished ignominiously, 
but appears before us a mean, shifty, paltry creature, as 


Some of the chief eonrees from which it has been stated hOIton raaj have de> 
r^ed hints are ; Andreini's ‘ Adamo’ (which Voltaire thinks he might have seen 
acted in Italy), Alfani, Soranzo, Tasso, Marini; Grotins' ‘Ad^mus £x^,’ Taub- 
'Bellna Angelicnm*; Jacob Cats, Van Vondel; Ciedmon, Sylvester's 
translation of * Da Baitas,' Fhineas Fletcher, Andrew Ramsay, and a score of othen. 

i. ' " 21 
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contrasted with the haughtf, desperate devil of the earli^ 
work. Perhaps, however, the whole question is too inex* 
tricahly bound up with the amount of faith that the reader 
places in the details of the story and the partioular ^y in 
which he may happen to view the relation of gods, demons, 
and man, to allow of its being in any way adequately cri- 
ticised from a literoiy standpoint. We cer^inly do not 
see any justification for a laudation of 'the merits of the 
material for a work of art * on the strength of its not being 
* for Hector or for Dido that our sympathy is demanded. 
It is our happiness.or misery that is at stake.’ ^ It is quite 
conceivable that Homer or his hearers may have felt their 
happiness quite as closely bound up in Hector’s as we ours in 
Adam. In any case, it is obvious that this sort of 'merit' 
will depend on the reader’s, rather than the writer’s, taste ; 
so that it appears the way in which the poet handles his 
theme is a far more import^t matter than the theme itself, 
so long as this be neither insignificant nor ridiculous. 

The chief characteristics of Milton’s epic may be summed 
up in the word ‘sublimity.’ His imagination is lofty and 
grand, his style majestic and sonorous. Magnificent imagery 
with Mm seems to be merely the fit and natural accompa- 
niment and expression of magnificent ideas. It is in his 
sublimest conceptions that his language most aptly fits his 
thought. When ho deals with more commonplace matters 
(which is seldom enough), the effect is that of second-rate 
musical compositions played by a great artist on a splendid 
instrument. 'A feeling of spaciousness such as no other 
poet gives ’ is the description given by Lowell of the effect 
produced by the ‘ vistas and avenues ' of Milton's verse. It 
would be idle to quote long passages to justify this state- 
ment. Ho one who reads 'Paradise Lost’ can fail to be 
sti'uck at once with this peculiar power of Milton. He can 
exercise it in half a dosen lines : — 

Hero lot those 

Who boast in mortal things, ond wondering tell 

0£ Babd, and the worlcs of Memphian kings, 

Lcam how their greatest monnments of fame 


’Mark Patlteon in the 'EngUdi Poet«, Tol. ii. Addiwm haa ptabed it os 
mndi the eaine gronnd*. 
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And strength and art are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate, and in an hotir, 

W'hat in an age they, urith incessant ioQ 
And hands innnmcrabl& scarce perform.* 

/>. Z., i. 602.G99. 

He can make us feel it in a few syDablcs ; — 

* Who would losCfl 

Though fall of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thete thwjfhU that wander through eternity f -ii. 148. 

Or he can sustain the spell through scores and scores of 
lines, os in Book xi. and elsewhere. 

The prime defects that are to he noted in ^Paradise Lost’ 
are more easily felt than defined in certain parts of the 
poem, such as in Book vi., where the employment by Satan 
and his forces of 'devilish engines’ (t.c. cannon) strikes one 
as being ludicrous rather than terrible ; or in Bookii., where 
the description of Death and his mother Sin and 'the 
ydling monsters — hourly conemved and hourly horn,' disgusts 
rather than awes. His use of certain words now and then 
which raise a comical and commonplace image in our mind, 
and veiy often mar the whole of a heantiful passage, is 
fortunately not frequent. Perhaps the lines 391-396 in 
Book V. will exemplify this blemish : — 

‘ Baised of grassy turf 

Their table was, and mossy scats bad round. 

And on her ample square, from side to side, 

All Autumn piled, though Spring and Autumn here 
Danced hand-in-hand. A uhile discourse they held — 

No fear test dinner cooV 

Of the metre Milton uses he himself says : — 

' The measure is English heroic verse without rime, as that of 
Homer in Greek and of 'Vijgil in Latin -~rimo being no 
ot necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, 
«ploi. in longer works especially, hat the invention of a barbarous 

age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre ; graced, 
indeed, sinco by the use of some modern poets, carried away by 
custom, but much to their own vacation, hindrance, and consbaint 
to express many things otherwise, and for the most port worse, than 
else they would have expressed them. Not without cause, therefore, 
some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note haverejectedrime 
both in longer and shorter works, as have also long since our best 
English tragedies, as a thing of itself to all judicious ears trivial and 
of no true musical ddight; which consists only in apt numbers, fit 
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quantity of ejllaUes, and tho eenae vaiionsly drawn ont from one 
verse into another, not in the jingling sound of like endings— a fault 
avoided by the learned ancients both in poetry and all good oratory. 

, This neglect, then, of rime so little is to be taken for a defect^ though 
it may seem so perhaps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to be 
esteemed on example set, the first in English, of ancient liberfy 
recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and modem bondage 
of timing.’ 

It wjU be Been from the above that Milton rejoiced in the 
* overflow ' from line to line. By its use he is able to intro- 
duce a great amount of variety into his versification, inas- 
much as the pause in the line shifting wherever sense and 
harmony require, his verse never becomes monotonous and 
stiff. The normal deca^llabio heroic line, whether in blank 
verse or rhyme, is said to consi^ of five iambs following one 
after another, as in this line (Pope’s ‘ on Man ’) : — 

’The scdle | of s4iis- 1 ual mdnt- 1 nl p6w*rs | ascends’ ; 

and in this actual form Pope sometimes, Dryden less fre- 
quently, uses it. This is the line of five accents, and 
hClton sparingly employs it in this precise form, which even 
the ‘correctest’ poets vary by using .a trochee (accented 
followed ly unaccented) ^ter a pause (especially at the 
beginning of each line) and elsewhere. But a large number- 
of Milton’s lines contain no more than four accents, and 
many of them only three, and by combining these, shifting 
the position of the pause in the line, and employing every 
variety of cadence, he has produced an epic metre surpassed 
perhaps by none. Take for a very brief example of his art 
such lines as these ; — 

: ' Would thou hadst hearkened to my views, and stayed 

i With me, os 1 besought thee, when that strange 
Desire of wandering, this uidiappy mom, 

. I know not whence, possessed thee 1 We had then 

Remained still happy — ^not, qs now, despoiled 
Of nil our good, shamed, nak^, miserable I 
Let none henc^orth seek needless cause to approve 
; The foith they owe ; when earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude they soon begin to foil.’ 

. P.L.,ix. 1134-1143. , 

In the above nine lines the reader will observe that there • 
are two with three accents (in line 4, however, possibly tho 
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■word Jenoxo may have an accent), three with four accents, 
and four with five. Of these, line 7 is the only one which 
can ho said to consist of fire iambs, and there it is rather 
doubtful whether henceforth should bo road ‘ hdneoforth,’ or 
‘henceforth.’ ISvory lino, it will bo noted, ‘overflows’ 
except lino 6. Tliis line, it will bo observed, has five 
accented syllables, three of which come together. Of corn’s© 
it is open to any ono to read it : — 

‘ Of dll I our godd ( shamed, nd- | ked, mfs | ’rabid,’ 

but if wo read Milton like this tho harmony and melody of 
his verso aro far to seek. Words like ‘ to approve ’ in lino 7 
and ‘ miserable ’ in lino G aro sometimes written for metrical 
purposes *t’ approve,’ ‘mis’rablo’j but it scorns quite pos- 
sible to preserve tho rhythm of tho lines ■without eliding the 
vowels. It is, however, to bo remarked that Milton scarcely 
ever makes use of an extra syllable at tho end of a lino in 
‘Paradise Lost’; this liberty, which is frequently indulged 
in by tho dramatists, and by Milton in his earlier poems, is 
ufed to a limited extent in ‘ Paradise Regained,’ e.g . : — 

‘ As thou to Ihy reproach mnyVt well lomem- 1 her.’ — P. P., in'. 

Wo como now to his last poom, the death of tho blind 
champion in slavery. 

' In tho modelling of this poem, with good reason, the nnoients 
^ and Italians arc rather lollowcd, ns of much more authority 

I and fame. Tho measure of verso used in tho Chorus is of 
® ' .all sorts, called by tho Greeks Monostrophio, or rather 

Apohlymenon, without regard had to Strophe, Antistrophe, or Epodc, 
wiiich were a kind of stanzas fnamed only for tho music, then used 
with the Chorus tiint sung ; not essential to tho poem, and tbereforo 
not material ; or, being divided into stanzas or pauses, they may bo 
called Allaottropha. Division into net and scene, referring chiefly 
to tho stage (for which this work was never intended), is hero 
omitted.’ 

This is an oxtract from Milton’s preface to ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ wherein he justifies his composing ‘that sort of 
dramatic poom called tragedy,’ ‘ tho gravest, moralest, and 
most profitable of all poems ’ ; thoreforo said by Aristotle to 
bo of power, by raising pity and fear, or terror, to purge 
the mind of those and such-like passions — that is, to temper 
and reduce them to just measure with a kk^d of delight, 
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stin’ed up by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. 
That Milton had no feeling against stage-plays, as such, is 
evident from his praise of * the well-trod stage' (‘ L'AIIegro '), 
his noble verses on Shakespeare, and his early masques, 
'Arcades* and 'Comus.* As we have seen, he had even 
planned a di’ama on the subject of ' Paradise Lost ’ before 
he gave it its epic form ; and it is highly probable that he 
woidd have written more frequently in the dramatic form 
but for the fact that Puritan public opinion was altogether 
opposed to the stage, so that theatres were shut by order 
of Parliament (from 1642-60). hfilton, in the preface from 
which we have quoted above, £nds it necessary to quote the 
authority of St. Paul and of Gi’egory Nazianzen ‘to vindi- 
cate tragedy from the small esteem, or rather infamy, which 
in the account of many it undergoes at this day, with other 
common interludes j happening through the poet’s error of 
intermixing comic stuff with tmgic sadness and gravity, or 
introducing trivial and vulgar persons ; which by all judi- 
cious hath been counted absm^, and brought in without 
discretion, corruptly to gratify the people.’ ^ Milton has no 
intention corruptly to gratify the people by_ the production 
of an entertaining sensational play; he has sought to 
* justify the ways of God to man,’ he says in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
and he seeks to perform the same task in his dramatic 
poem. It is scarcely necessary to point out how in many 
ways he has identi6ed himself with Samson Agonistes (the 
Straggler); the strong personal feelings which constantly 
bleak forth in his epics pervade the whole of his drama. 
Like Samson, he is wrecked by the falseness of woman-— 
blind, helpless, among the Philistines. Looking back in his 
forsaken old age on his chaste, pious youth, and the stormy 
contests amid which his manhood had been passed, he might 
well say, like Samson, 

' I was his nursling once, and choice delight, 

His destined from the womb, 

Promised by heavenly message twice descending. 

Under his special eye 

Abstemious I grew up and thrived amain ; 

He led me on to mightiest deeds, 

. *Tbe dateof hl» wriUnc thus fa 1CC3, orone of tlio two yean fullonint.' ” 
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Above the nerve of mortal srm,- 
Against the uncirenmdsed, onr enemies, 

Bat now hath cast me off as never known. 

And to those cruel enemies, 

Whom I by his appointment had provoked, 

Left me aU helpless, with the irreparable loss 
Of sight— reserved alive to bo repeated 
The subject of their cruelty or scorn. 

Nor am 1 in the list of them that hope ; 

Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless ; 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 

No long petition — speedy death. 

The olose of all my misses and the balm.’ 

The despairing mood is, however, not the prevalent one, 
for the poem is the glorification of the Almighty, who, 
after dtdy punishing His disobedient creature, makes him 
the instrument of the downfall of the foes of Samson’s race, 
and the means of its deliverance. ' The circumscription of 
time, wherein the wholo drama begins and ends, is, accord- 
ing to ancient rule and best example, within the space of 
twenty-four hours/ * and the action passes rapidly before our 
eyes. We see Samson first led out to rest awhile diuing 
the festivity of the Philistines in honour of Hagon: his 
countrymen (the Ohorus) come to visit him and endeavom* 
to console him; Manoab, too, his father, is there seeking 
to ransom him ; there are two episodes, viz., the dialogue 
between Samson and his false wife Dalila, and that between 
him and the giant Harapha ; then, when his ‘ giantship is 
gone, somewhat crestfallen/ an oflicer of the Philistines 
comes to bid him make sport in the temple. Samson at first 
refuses to go, but presently, feeling the inspiration of God 
Avithin him, complies. The catastrophe is told to the Ohorus 
and Manoah, who hear the crash of the falling temple, by 
an Israelite who witnessed it. * Samson hath quit himself,’ 
Manoah bursts forth exultantly, 

' Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic — on his enemies 
Pally revenged, . . . 

Nothing is here h)r tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 


’ Preface to ' Sanson Agonistea,’ wliere Milton makes it plain that he has modelled 
bis poem by the examples of £schylns, Sophocles, and Eruipides. 
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Dispraiso or blame; aotbiug bat well and fair, 

And wbat may qviiet ns in a death so noble.’ 

Milton has allowed us to catch glimpses of his soul, to 
form some mental conception of his vast powers in all 
his works ; into this poem, written at the close of his life, 
he seems literally to have projected himsdf. Here ai’e the 
lost strains of his noble music, in which is summed up the 
Miltonic belief j it is put into the mouth of Samson’s faithful 
friends ; — 


* All is best, thongh we oft donbt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings abont, • 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft He seems to hide His face. 

But unexpectedly returns, 

And to His faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent ; 

His servants He with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event, 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed. 

And calm of mind — all passion spent.’ 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PBOSE (1580 — 1C25): HOOKEB, bacon, BAIiEICH, etc. 

Hookeb was born at Heavitree, in Devonshire, and received 
Bichard early education at the Exeter Grammar School, 
iiookor. His parents wero in poor circumstanees ; hut the 
(X653'-icoo). jjgjp Qf more prosperous relative, and the friend- 
ship of Bishop Jewel, enabled the young Hooker to go to 
Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford. A diligent student at the 
University, ho was rewarded by a fellowship in 1677, and 
took holy orders four years later. After holding a Ihnng 
in Buckinghamshire for a short time, ho was appointed to 
the Mastership of the Temple, obtaining this preferment 
through the good oiBces of Archbishop Sandys and Bishop 
"Whitgift. His follow-competitor for the mastership, Travers, 
was an ardent Puritan, while Hooker was a staunch sup- 
poi'tor of the Church of England ns by law established. 
Travers, though unsxiccessful in his efloit, remained in his 
post ns afternoon-lecturer at the Temple, and preached 
Calvinistio doctiines: Hooker, in his discourses, combated 
these views. ‘The pulpit,’ wrote Fuller, ‘spake pure 
Canterbury in the morning, and Genieva in the nftornoon.’ 
As one consequence of these difl’erenccs of views. Hooker 
was charged by Travers with heresy, a charge to which 
Hooker replied. Moreover, he dotei’mined to undertake a 
general investigation and a systematic exposition of the 
fundamental piinciples on which the constitution of the 
Church is based. To obtain proper leisure for his studies, 
he sought a quiet country rectory in place of his dis- 
putatious London post. The living of Boscombe, in Wiltshire, 


•Or 1664. 

820 
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was bestowed on him; and there he wrote the first four 
hooks of his great work, ‘The Laws of Ecdesiastical Polity.' 
He was subsequently transferred to the wealthier parish 
of Bishopshoume, near Canterbury, where he died in 1600. 
Erom his ‘Life,’ as written by Walton, it seems that he 
was much ‘henpecked’ by the shrewish and uninteresting 
wife whom he married soon after takrng orders. 

‘The Laws of Ecolesiastical Polity' was planned to 
consist of eight books; these, according to his scheme 
of ‘ Things handled in the Books,’ treat ; (I.) Of Laws in 
General; (II.) Of the TJse of Divine Law contained in 
Scriptiure : whether that is the only law which ought 
to serve for our direction in all things without exception ; 
(III.) Of Laws concerning Ecclesiastical Polity: whether 
the form thei'eof be in Scripture so set down that no 
addition or change is lawful; (IV.) Of geneial exceptions 
taken against the Laws of our Polity, as being Popish, 
and banished out of certain Eeformed Ohurehes. Book V 
deals with * the Public Keligious Duties of the Church,' and 
the manners of performing them. Book VI. should have 
discussed ‘the Power of Jimsdiction which the, reformed 
platform cloimeth unto Lay Elders.’ Book VII. sets forth 
the Benefits of Episcopacy; and VIII. enters into the 
relations between Church and State. The first four books 
were published about 1693, and the fifth appeared in 1597; 
The remaining three were not issued in their author^s 
lifetime, and doubts exist as to their genuineness: it is 
thought that Books VII. and VIII. were manufactured 
or pieced together from notes made by Hooker for the 
gi’cat work, in which Book VI. (as wo have it) appears to 
be entirdy out of place. In the fii’st book Hooker thus 
sots forth the motives that urge him to his task : — 

‘ The Laws of tbe Obarch, whereby for so many ages together w 
lioTO been gnided in the exoroiso of Christian religion, and the service 
of the true God, our rites, oustoinff, andordeisofecclesiastioalgorcm- 
ment, arc called in question ; we are accused as men that will not 
hare Christ Jesus to rule over them, but have ivilfully cast his 
statutes behind their backs, hating to bo reformed and made subject 
unto the sceptre of his discipline. Boholi^ therefore, wo oiler the 
laws whereby wo live unto the general trial and judgment of the 
whole world ; heartily beseeching Almighty God, whom we desire 
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to serre ftccording to his omi will, that both wo and others (nil 
kind of partial affection being clean laid aside) may have eyes to 
see and hearts to embrace the things that in his sight arc most 
acceptable. 

•And bccanso the point about which wo strive is the quality of our 
laws, our ffist entrance hcrcinto cannot better bo made, than with 
consideration of the nature of law in general, and of that law which 
giveth life unto all the rcst^ which are commendable, just and good ; 
namely, the law whereby the Eternal himself doth work. Pro- 
ceeding from hence to the law, first of Nature, then of Scripture, we 
shall have the easier access unto those things which come after to 
be debated, concerning the particular cause and question which we 
have in hand.' 

Hooker’s placo as a stylist is generally regarded as a 
very exalted one. ‘ The great treatise,’ says Mr. Lee, ‘ first 
proved the cap.aciiy of English prose for treating severe 
topics tvith a forae and beauty which the great classical 
models rarely excelled. Hooker’s style is based on Latin 
models, and is often cumbrous and stiff; but it never lacks 
solidity or dignity. Ho was a thorough logician in the 
arrangement of liis sentences, always giving the emphatic 
word the emphatic place, oven at the cost of iutiicacies of 
construction; and was keenly sensitive to the harmonious 
sequence of words. “His style,” says Puller, “was long 
and pithy, driving on a whole flock of clauses before ho 
comes to the close of a sentence but, although he demands 
his reader’s full attention, he is not unduly prolix, and 
exhorts, by his own intellectual cogency, his reader’s acqui- 
escence in his conclusions. In his own day the grandeur 
of his literaiy style excited the sneers of his enemies, who 
charged him with sacrificing i-eligious fervour to culture and 
philosophy. Swift assorts that Hooker . . . had written 
so naturally that his English had survived all changes of 
fashion. In Hnllam’s phrase, “ Hooker not only opened 
the minOj but explored the depths, of our native eloquence.” 
Prom a.literary point of view, Hooker must bo ranked with 
Bacon.’ 

Prancis Bacon was the son of Sir Nicholas, the Lord 

Francis of the Privy Seal. After his education at 

Bacon Cambridge, and a sojourn on the Continent, ho 
(1 thelawj and was called to the Bar in 

1682. Two years later he entered Parliament, and began at 
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once to play a prominent part in aiTairs. At Elizabeth’s 
court he had powerful enemies, as well as some Mends ,* and 
he received no office from the Queen, save the reversion of 
a post which did not fall vacant for many years. He was, 
however, one of the counsel chosen to conduct the impeach- 
ment of Essex, and has been much blamed for the warmth 
with which he attacked his benefactor. After the accession 
of James I., ho became in turn Sohcitor-Geneinl, Attorney- 
General, and Lord Chancellor, being dismissed from the last 
dignity, in 1621, on the ground of corruption.^ 

Of Bacon’s works, the larger Q>ut perhaps not the most 
important) part is written in Latin; for he was firmly 
impregnate with the belief of the more enduring value 
of the classical tongues, as compared with modem idioms. 
His first published work, however, was an English ‘Ad- 
vertisement touching the Controversies of the Church of 
England.’ In English, too, are written'the famous * Essays,’ 
of which the first ten were published in 1697, being followed 
by some thirty more in 1612, and completed (the whole 
number being now fifty-eight) in the year before his death. 
It is to these Essays that he owes his commanding position 
in our literature — a position, however, which would have 
been high had it only been due to his other works in English, 
the chief of which are; the ‘Advancement of Learning’ 
(1605), the ‘History of the Beign of Hemy VII.’ (1622), 
‘Sylva Sylvarum’ (published posthumously), and a frag- 
mentary ‘Hew Atlantis.’ 

Has chief Latin work — and that on which his fame as a 
philosopher mainly rests — is the ‘Hoviun Organum.’ 
and the ‘Advancement of Learning’ (translated by ite 
author, and much enlarged as ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum ) 
were to form parts of the ‘Instauratio Magna,’ a great 
project never completed. ‘De Augmentis,’ with its si^oy 
of the state of learning, was to be the firat section. Next 
shotdd follow the ‘ Novum Organum,’ showing the way in 
which new truths could be discovered, the mode advocated 
being what is now known as the inductive method — urging 


* n may be well to point out to the etudant that, thonsh he la 
•lord Bacon,* that desIgnaUon Is Ineonect. He was Sir Frauds Dawn, wjsn 


Boron Vemlam, and finally Viscount St. Albans, 
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the necessity of going 'from particular things to those which 
are but one stop more general, from those to others of still 
greater extent, and so on to such ns are universal.’ Other 
sections wore to comprise : (iii.) * Phrcnomena Universi,’ a 
histoiy of Nature, of which ‘Sylvn Sylvarum’ is a speci- 
men; (iv.) 'Scala Intellcctus,* the ladder of the intellect, 
or specimens of the application of the new organ; (v.) 
‘Prodromi,’ the forerunners of the new philosophy, an 
account of results arrived at without the aid of the new 
organ ; and (vi.) * Philosophia Secunda, or Active Science,’ 
of which no fragment seems to have been written. It was 
to contain ' the result of the application of the new philo- 
sophy to all the phenomena of the universe.’ 

^le following extract from the Essays (* Of Expense') is 
an illustration of the close-padced, clear, half-epigrammatic 
style in which Bacon clothes his nente worldly wi^om : — 

* Biclics arc for spending, and spending for honour and good actions, 
therefore cxfraordinaiy expense most he limited by the worth of the 
occasion ; for voluntaiy undoing may he as well for a man’s country 
im for the kingdom of heaven. But ordinnir expense ought to he 
limited by a man’s estate, and governed with such regard as it bo 
within his compass, and not subject to deceit and abuse of servants, 
and ordered to the best show, that the bills may bo less than the 
estimation abroad. Certainly it a man will keep but of even hand, 
liis ordinary expenses ought to be but to tho half of his receipts ; and 
if he think to wax rich, but to the third part. It is no baseness for 
the greatest to dracend and look into their own estate. Some forbear 
it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring themselves into 
melancholy, in respect they shall find it broken. But wounds cannot 
be cured 'mthont searching. Ho that cannot look into his own estate 
at all had need both choose well them whom ho employoth, and 
change them often, for new are more timorous and less subtle. He 
that can look into his estate but seldom, it behoveth him to turn all 
to certainties. A man had need, if he bo plentiful in some kind of 
upense, to bo ns saving again in some other : ns if he bo plentiful 
in diet, to be saving in apparel ; if ho be plentiful in tho hall, to bo 
saving in tho stable, and tho like. For ho that is plentiful in expenses 
of all kinds will hardly ho preserved from decay. . . .' 

* It is characteristic of Bacon’s philosophical writings,’ says 
Hallam, ‘that they have in them a spirit of movement, 
a perpetual reference to what man iS' to do in order to an 
end, rather than to his mere speculation upon what is. 
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Jja his Essays this is naturally still more promiueut. - They 
are, as quaintly desciibed in the title-page of the first 
edition, “places (loci) of persuasion and dissuasion”; counsels 
for those who would he great as well as wise. They are 
such as sprang from a mind ardent in two kinds of ambition, 
and hesitating whether to found a new philosophy or to 
direct the v^el of the state. We perceive however, that 
the immediate reward attending greatness, as is almost 
always the cose, gave it a preponderance in his mind ; and, 
hence, h is Essays are more often politi cal tha n mom l ; the y,, 
deal with manM nd, not in their general facul ties or haKI^ 
hut in their mututQ nBti1fg7 't1iem_endeay6urs to rule otE^ 
orTiTrSvSd'lH^^rule. . .TTChe transcSodSut’ strength of 
"Eis mind is viShle in the whole tenor of these !&says, 
unequal as they must be from the very nature of such 
compositions. They are deeper and more discriminating 
than any earlier, or almost any later, work in the English 
language, full of recondite observation, long matured and 
carefully sifted. It is true that we might rddi for more 
vivacity and ease, l^con, who had muchjrit,,,badjitile 
gaiety; his Essays arecmmequenfly sMiff and grave, where 
the subject might have been touched with a lively hand. . . . 
The sentences have sometimes too apophthegmatic a form, 
and want coherence; the historical instances, though far less 
frequent than with Montaigne, have a little the look of 
pedantry to our eyes. But it is from this condensation, 
from this gravity, that the work derives its peculiar 
impressiveness. Eew books . . . are more generally read: 

. . . few in our language so well repay the pains, or afford 
more nourishment to the thoughts.' 

There is undoubtedly no Elizabethan writer who can- 
sir Writer to stand beside Bacon and Hooker as their 

BaieiA peer in prose ; yet one at least is, when at his 
( 1552 - 1018 ). gjiQ a writer as either of them. This is 

Baleigh, whose writings are extremely unequal, being on 
the whole rather dull and flat, but lit up, ever and anon, 
by glowing bursts of eloquence. There are verses extant 
' of his which entitle Mm to mention among the poets, 
especially if. we rightly ascribe to Mm ‘The lae,’ in which 
tho soul is bidden to go ‘ upon a thankless errand,’ and — 
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* Say to the Gonrt, it glows 

And shines liko rotten wood ; 
gay to tho Obnroh, it shows 
AVhnt’s good and doth no good : 

If Conrt and Olmroh reply. 

Then give them both tho lio. 

* Tell mon of high condition 

That nianngo the Estate, 

Their porposo is ambition, 

Thow practice only hate : 

And if they once reply. 

Then giro them nil the He.* 

In other verse — tho daiaty mocking reply to 
Marlowe’s ‘ Passionate Shepherd/ tho Fairy Queen Sonnet, 
otc. — ho shows high gifts, and ho lins his niche in literary 
history as Spenser’s 'Shepherd of the Ocean.’ In his 
unfinished * Ilistory of tJie World,’ a work planned on too 
large a scale for any one man to execute, there are specimens 
(especially in tho preface and towards the end) of singular 
oloquonce, such as tho follomng : — 

*1£ wcECck a reason of the succession and continuance of tiiis 
boundless ambition in mortal men, wo may add to that which hath 
nlrc.ndy boon said, that tho Kings and Princes of tho world have 
always lidd beforo them tho actions, but not tho ends, of tboso great 
ones which preceded them. They nro always transported with tho 
glory of tho one, hut tho^ never mind tho glory of tho other, till 
they find the experience in themselves. They neglect tho advice 
of God, while they enjoy life, or hope it ; but they follow tho counsel 
of Death upon his first approaob. It is ho that puts into man all 
the wisdom of the world, without speaking a word ; whioh God with 
all the words of his Law, promises, or threats, doth infuse— Death, 
which Imtcth and dcstroyeth man, is believed ; God, which hntli 
made him, and loves him, is always deferred. “ I have oonsidored," 
saitli Solomon, "all tho works that are under tho Sun, and behold 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit” : but who believes it, till Death 
tells it ns 1 It was Death whioh, opening the consoionco of Obarlcs Y., 
made bim enjoin bis son Philip to restore Navarro; and Sling 
Francis tho First of Franco command that justice should be 
done upon the murderers of the Protestants in Morindol and 
Cabricrcs, which till then ho neglected. It is, therefore. Death alone 
that can suddenly make man to know himself. He tells tho proud 
and insolent that they arc but ahjects, and humbles them at tho 
instant ; makes them cry, complain, and repent., yea, oven to hate 
their foropassed happiness. He takes tho account of the rich, and 
proves hun a beggar; a naked beggar, whioh hath interest in 
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nothing, but in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds a glass 
before the eyes of the most heauiaful, and makes .them see herein, 
their deformity and rottenness ; and they acknowledge it. 

* O eloquent jnst and mighty Death I whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou host done ; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised : thou hast drown together all the ^'fetched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words, — Siojacet' 

When Ealeigh wrote this he was in prison, into which 
he had been cast soon after the accession of James I., 
on the charge of complicity in Lord Oobham’s plot. His 
adventurous life terminated on the scaffold in 1618, on his 
return from an unsuccessful search for a gold mine. More 
than twenty years before, he had ascertained, he thought, 
where El Dorado lay, when he first found ‘the Large, 
Beautiful, and Hich Empire of Guiana,’ as he called it in 
the account he wrote of Ins ‘ Discovery.’ 

Other Elizabethan sailors wrote accounts of their voyages, 
y . for there was much interest in description of 
nau^* strange lands and new routes in these days. The 
Pnrciin*. jjjQgj. famous work of this nature, however, is the 
collection of a dergyman — ^Bichard Hakluyt, who. died as 
Prebendary of Westminster in 1616. Hakluyt published 
‘Divers Voyages Touching the Discovery of America,’ in 
1682, which he followed seven years later by the first 
instalment of his chief work, ‘The Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, and Discoveries of the English Nation,’ etc. Some 
of Hakluyt’s MS. came into the possession of the Kev. 
Samuel Purchas (d. 1626), who published four volumes of 
a work entitled, ‘ Purchas, his Pilgrims, or Eolations of the 
World in Sea Voyages,’ etc. (1613-26), as well as a ‘ History 
of Man,’ and ‘An Account or the Keligions of the' World. 
Patriotism impelled John Stowe, a London tailor, to the 
loving, if uncritical, study of England's past, wb'ch 
produced his ‘Annales; or, a General Ohronide of 
England.’ This work was first published in 1680, 
and was revised and ‘augmented’ by Howes in 1616. ^ 
earlier work of Stowe’s is his ‘ Summary of Engu^ 
John sio^ Qhronides ’ (1661), and a more famous one hw 
much-dted ‘ Survey of London’ (1698), to which 
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many later accounts of the Metropolis are indebted. 

Another tailor-historinn is Joh.n Speed, who is 
praised for showing an unusual amount of dis- 
* ' ‘ criminating scepticism in his ' History of Groat 
Britain under Iho Homans,’ etc., which was published in 
1611. Speed also issued collections of maps and genealogies. 
Sir Joim * I^i^es of Tlirco Hornian Kings of England ’ 
Hnynn'ni was tho titlo of a book by Sir John Hayward, 
(d. 1C.7). -whoalso wrote a 'Complete Historyof Edward IV./ 
and an account of ‘Certain Veal'S of Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign ' (both published posthumously), ns well as a treatise 
RUhnni Supremacy in Religious Matter.’ More 
KBoiifs famous as a uriter than any of these is Enollcs, 
(d. 1010 ). author of tho ‘ History of tho Turks,' whom 
both ‘Johnson and Hallam highly commend. Among tho 
historians, too, wo must reckon Bacon, Raleigh, 
iwetch. and Daniel, whose works in this department 
have already been touched on. A labourer in 
a cognate subject is the learned headmaster of West- 
wuiinni ^'^ns^cr, 'William Camden, whoso chief work is 
Camden his ' Britannia,’ a description (written in Latin) 
(d. IC23) Qf British Isles. Ho wrote a good many 
other works, including somo lAtin 'Annals’ of Elizabethan 
aifairs. 

Tho first important work of Elizabethan prose (if we 
o.\cepb ‘ The Schoolmaster ’) is a novel : this is 
I'yJy’s ‘Euphues’ which wo have already sur- 
veyed, as we have also tho ‘ Arcadia ’ of Sidney, 
and tho talcs of Greene, Lodge, and other writers of fiction 
(see ch. .viii. and j). 272). 

With the fierce dissensions of ‘Cburchmon’ and ‘Puritans’ 
Tho'MBrtin conuccted a multitude of writings of all kinds, 
Jintpteiau' whicli includcs Bacon’s ' Advertisement touching 
Litenituw. tho Controversies of the Church of England,’ and 
Hooker’s ‘ Ijaws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’ as well as tho less 
valuable pamphlets of and against ‘Martin Mnrprelate.’ 
This was tho pseudonym adopted by tho author or authors 
of the most virulent attacim upon the episcopacy. The 
chief tracts bearing Ibis signature have been imputed to 
Udall, Penry, and others ; but the matter is surrounded 
c. 22 
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with doubt. ' The Epistle/ one of the attadcs that excited 
most notice, which appeared in 1588, was answered by 
Thomas Cooper, Bishop of London, in an ‘ Admonition to 
the People of England,’ and this brought forth from the 
other side a retort entitled, ‘ Hay (i.e. Have ye) any Work 
for the Cooper? * Champions of the Chiurch party stepped 
forth to show the Martinists that coarseness, scun^ous 
invective, and unfairness, were not the exclusive property 
of the Puritans, and attacks and counter-attacks multiplied 
rapidly. Lyly is thought by some to he the author of the 
nnti-Martinist ‘ Pap with a Hatchet,’ and ‘ An Almond for 
a Parrot.’ The latter and seveml others have also been 
attributed to Nash. 

Probably the first attempt at a critical examination of 
the form of our poetiy is to be found in the 
oriUcSam. , Instruction concerning the Making of 

Verse or Ehyme in English,’ by George Gascoigne (p. 164); 
we have also seen Gabriel Harvey, Spenser, and their 
friends, corresponding about the new method of versifying 
and related subjects. The first real contribution to our 
literature of criticism — and the only valuable one during 
this age — ^is Sidney’s ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ of which we have 
spoken in connection with his poems. Of other 
Sidney- much less important worlm on the subject, 

we may mention William Webbe’s ‘Discouise of EngliNh 
Poetr)',’ published in 1686, and an ‘Art of English Poesie,’ 
Webbe, which appeared in 1689, and is attiibuted to 
Puttenham. George Futtenham ; the former was the work of 
an advocate of the new versifying, and a despiseroT rhyme ; 
the latter is mainly now interesting on account of the 
opinions of the value of English poetiy contained in it 
The poets Campion an'd Daniel have also left writings on 
Campion, their art, — the former in another ‘Art of Eng- 
nanieL ijsij Poesie,’ in which he too showed his estimaUon 
of the * classical ’ metres, which was answered in Daniel’s 
‘Apology for Bhyma’ The best known work of Fiuncis 
Meres — familiar to ‘'every schoolboy,’ for its 
reference to Shakespearo — is liis ‘ Palladis Tamia, 
or Wit’s Ti-easury’ (1598), which, though mainly a com- 
pilation of quotations from the ancients, is interesting in 
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this connection for the essay on lEnglish authors compared 
Avith the classics and Italians which is prefixed to it. 

This compilation of Meres is entitled the ‘ Second Part 
of Wit’s Oommonwealth/ the original ‘Wit’s 
or ‘Politeuphia’ — a similar collec- 
tion of prose sentences — shaving been compiled by John 
Bodenham, the editor of ‘ England’s Helicon ’ (see p. 278). 
Bodenhnin, Philip Stubbes, the writer of n considerable 
stubbcs. amount of prose, is faintly remembered for a 
satirical description of an Mand. called ‘ Ailgna ’ (i.e. Eng- 
land) in his ‘Anatomy of Abuses’ (1583). John Horio’s 
Fiorio’a translation of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays ’ (1603) was 
Montnsgno. pvobably familiar to the author of ‘ The Tem- 
pest’] these had first appeared in 1580, and some think 
Bacon slightly indebted to them. E.ssays of a different 
sort are the ‘ Characters or Witty Descriptions 
ver uiy. Pinperties of Sundry Persons,’ written by 

Sir Thomas Overbiuy, and published in the year following 
his murder in 1613. 

Finally we come to what is in every way, whether 
ohe style or infiuence, the greatest 

■Antiioria^ monument of the prose of the age, though of it 
Version.' Httle here — the translation of 

the Scriptures which was made by a company of divines 
under the King’s authority and published in 1611, They 
took ns the basis of their labours the then official version 
known as ‘The Bishop’s Bible’ and made in 1668 
under the superintendence of Archbishop Parker, which 
itself partly followed earlier versions. A consequence of 
this adhering to older translations appears in the archaic 
character of the language — whidi is, as Hallam says, * not 
the English of Daniel, or Ealeigh, or Bacon, as any one 
may easUy perceive, but an idiom compounded of that 
of the time, and of that of the preceding century’; more- 
over, says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘the style and structure of 
the originals, and earlier versions . . . served as safeguai-ds 
against the besetting sin of all prose-writers of their time, 
— ^the habit of indulging in long wandering sentences, in 
paragraphs destitute of proportion and of grace, desti^te 
even of ordinary manageableness and shape, ^e verses 
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saved them from that . once and for all ] while on the 
other hand their own taste, and the help given by the 
structure of the original in some ‘ cases, prevented them 
from . . . omitting to consider the relation of verse to 
verse, as well ns the antiphony of the clauses within the 
verse. Men without literary faculty might no doubt 
have gone wrong j but these were men of great literaiy 
facultj% whose chief liabilities to error were -guarded 
against precisely by the v&ry condition in which they found 
their work.’ 



CHAPTER XX. 


TnE rnosc (1623— IGGO*) : taylou— browne — fulber - 

HOBBES — MIXOR WRITEHS. 

The grenlest proso ^mter of tho ago is tlio eloquent divine 
Jeremy '''■^*° lowfti-ds the closo of his life bccnnio Bisliop 
Tnyjor, of Down, niid afterwards of Dromoro. Born of 
3. 007 . pni-eots (his father was a harbor) at Cam- 

bridge, lie was admitte<l into holy ordoi-s, after education 
at tho Perse School and Cains College there and gained 
the favourable notice of Archbishop Laud by a sermon 
preached before him ; through his influence ho obtained a 
follo^\’8hip at All Souls’, Oxford, in 1636, and was appointed 
two years later to tho I'cctory of Uppingham, of whicli, 
however, ho n-as deprived soon after tho outbrcalc of tho 
Ciril War. During the tiiumph of the Parliamentary party 
ho lived in leiircmcnt, and inoie than once underwent 
imprisonment; it was during this time that tho bulk of his 
work was written. Shortly before tho Restorsvtion ho 
i-eceived a small preferment in Ireland, and subsequently 
tho advancement mentioned above. 

Among the chief of Tayloris numerous writings are 
‘ Iloly Living’ and ‘ Uoly Dying,’ ‘The Great Tbcemplar,* 
‘ Tho Golden Gi'ove,’ and * Doctor Dubitanlium,’ which were 
all written between IGiG and 1660. His curliest publica- 
tion however was ‘ Episcopacy Asserted,' which appeared in 
1643. In all his work the most striking literary qualities 
are tho musical cadence of tho sentences, wealth of illus- 
tration and brilliant imagciy, and beautiful pathos. His 
sentences aro often long, ns is tho case with all the writers 
of this ago who produce harmonious rhctoi-ical periods, 
occasionally unwieldy after tho fashion of tho time, some- 
times ungrammatical in structui’e. It is, as Hober says. 
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'on devotional and moral subjects that the peculiar character 
of his mind is most, and most successfully, developed. To 
this service he devotes his most glowing language ; to this 
his aptest illustrations: his thoughts and his words at once 
burst into a flame when touched by the coals* of this altar ; 
and whether he describes the duties, or dangers, or hopes of 
man, or the mercy, power, and justice of the Most High ; 
whether he exhorts or in^ructs his brethren, or ofiers up 
his supplications in their behalf to the common Father of all, 
his conceptions and his expressions belong to the loftiest and 
most sacred poetry, of which they only want . . . the name 
and the metrical arrangement. It is this distinctive excel- 
lence, still more than the other qualidcations of learning and 
logical acuteness, which has placed him, even in that age 
of gigantic talent, on an eminence superior to any of his 
immediate contemporaiies, . . . and has seated him, by the 
almost unanimous estimate of posteiity, on the same lofty 
elevation with Hooker.'* The following excerpt (from- 
‘ Holy Dying ’) may give an idea of his style : — 

' Truth is there are but two great periods in which faith demonstrates 
itself to be a powerful and mighty grace ; and they are persecution 
and the appionchcs of death, for the passive part ; and a temptation, 
for the active. In the day of pleasure and the night of pain, faith is 
to fight her agonUtioon, to contend for mastery ; and faith'overcomes 
all allnring and fond temptations to sin, and faith overoomes all 
onr weaknesses and faintings in our troubles. By the faith of the 
promist'S wo learn to despise the world, choosing those objects which 
faith discovers ; and by expectation of the same promises we are 
comforted in all our sorrows, and enabled to look through and see 
beyond the cloud ; but the vigour of it is pressed and called forth 
when all our fine discourses come to be'reduced to practice. For in 
our health and clearer days it is easy to talk of putting trust in God : 
we readily trust Him for life when we are in health 5 for provisions, 
when we have fair revenues j and for deliverance, when we are newly 
escaped : but let us come to tit upon the margin of our grave, and 

’ 'And wltb Bamw,’adds Haber, though from a purely HtoratT point of irfew 
probably very few would admit Uarrow'a right to be mentioned with Ta^ lor. or 
sneh a mnniilinte,’ ho continues, ‘who ehall sottio tlio precedence? let it may 
jierhaps be not far from the trnth to observe tliat Hooker claims tbo foremost mnic 
in sii-taincd ond classio dignity of stjlo. In political and pragmatioal wisdom ; tliat 
to Uarrow tlie praise must bo awgncd of tho closest and oleorcst viewe, and of a taste 
the most contiollcd ond chastened ; but that in Imagination, In interest, in tnM 
which most properly nnd oxdnsively deserves tho name of genins, Tailor >s to M 
placui before efiher. Tho first awes most, tho second eonimces most, the tniro 
persuades and delights most. Hooker Is the object of onr roveronoo, Darrow of our 
admlrattori, and Jeremy Taylor of onr love.* 
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let a tyrant lean hard npon onr fortunes and dwell upon our wrong ; 
let the storm arise, and the keels toss tiH the cordage crack, or that 
all our hopes bulge under us and descend into the hoUowntss of sad 
misfortunes ; then can yon believe, when you neither hear, nor see, 
nor feel anything but objections? This is the proper work of sick- 
ness ; faith is then brought into the theatre, and so exercised that if 
it abides but to the end of the contention we may see the work of 
faith which God will largdy crown. ... It was the fire that did honour 
to Matins ^evola, poverty made Fabricins famous, Butilius was 
made excellent by banishment, Begnlns by torments, Socrates by 
prison, Cato by his death; and God hath crowned the memory of Job 
with a wreath of glory because he sat upon his dunghill wisely and 
temperately, and his potsherd and his groans mingled with praises 
and justifications of God pleased Him like an anthem sung by angels 
in the morning of the Bcsurrcction.* 

Of other theological wiiters whose works fall within this 
_ . . period one of the most important is Ohillingworth, 
* — whose chief work — ^besides some eloquent sermons 
auiins- — Eeligion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
worth, Salvation* (1637), written in answer to the work 
1602-1644. ^ Jesuit, Knott. ‘ His chief excellence,’ says 

Hallam, ‘ is the dose reasoning which avoids every dangei'- 
ous admission, and yields to no amhiguousness of language. 
He perceived and maintained with great courage (consider- 
ing the times in which he wrote, and the temper of those 
whom he was not imwiUing to keep as friends) his favourite 
tenet, that all things necessary to be believed are clearly 
laid down .in Scripture.’ He is a strenuous supporter of 
toleration, and a foe to that * deifying our own intei-preta- 
tions and tyrannous enforcing them upon others ’ which, 
along with the ‘ restraining of the word of Gk>d from that 
latitude and generality, and the understandings of men from 
that liberality wherein Ohi'ist and the apostles left them, 
is and hath been the only fountain of all the schism of the 
jolmHaies His friend Hales (1684-1656), *the ever- 

■ memorable,’ declaims even more emphatically in 
his tract on ‘Schism’ (1628) against the setting up of 
church authorily os absolute; his ‘Golden Eemoins’were 
collected and published in 1659. James Usher 
(1680-1666), Archbishop of Armagh, a volumin- 
ous writer whose theological views made him a 
supporter of Divine right, is best known as antiquarian and 
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historian, his chief works being his 'Annals of the Old 
and New Testament,’ ‘ Ohronologia Saci’a,’ and * Bntanni- 
carum Ecolesiarum Antiquitates eb Frimordia,’ all in Latin. 
The writings of William Sancroft (1616*1693), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are some ‘Sermons.’ 
An interesting pamphlet, a ‘ very bold and unam- 
biguous attack on tho Calvinistic system,’ is the Latin 
Praedestinatus,’ an anonymous dialogue generally 
ascribed to Sanci-oft, but translated, it appeal’s, from tho 
Pcanoo The ‘Expc^tion of the Apostles’ Creed’ 

‘On the (1669) by John Peareon (1612-1686), Bishop 
of Chester, is remarkablo for l6ai*ning and sense, 
and ‘is a standard book in Engh'sh divinity.’ Pearson 
succeeded in the See of Chester the ingenious Dr, John 
Wilkins (1614-1672), who left behind him an 
wuk?M, unfinished work on the ‘ Principles and Duties of 
Natural Beligion,’ and is remembei-ed for his 
attempt, in ‘ A Discovery of a New World’ (1638), to show 
that tho moon may be inhabited, and might possibly bo 
reached, as well as for his support of the new theoiy (1640) 
that ‘ our eai’th is one of the planets,* and for his * Essay 
towards ... a Philosophical Languaga’ We conclude the 
list of these Church of England divines with a mention of 
Kobert Sandei'son (1687-1663), Bishop of Lincoln, 
Sradenon, ^sidcs Latin writings (‘De Obligations Jiua- 
' menti,’ etc.) and sermons, wrote ‘ Nine Cases of 
Conscience Kesolved ’ ; Hallam calls him ‘ the most celebrated 
of English casuists.’ Of the non-conforming writers the 
JUciinid Baxter, who after taking Anglican orders 

linxter, found himself forced by conscience to side with the 
icid-iooi. Pai-iiamentarians ; of the vast number of books 
which he wi’oto the chief are ‘The Saint's Everlasting Best’ 
(1660), and ‘A Call to the Dneonverted’ (1667). 

‘ Tho novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, tho 
Sir Tbomas Succession of images, the multitude of abstnise 

Bromie, allusions, the subtlety of disquisitions, and the 
1C0S-1CS2. strength of language,’ are the causes which J ohnson 
enumerates as having attracted tho attention of the public 
to tho appearance of tho ‘ Beligio Medid.’ Browne, its 
guthorj was the sop of q London merohant; after education 
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at Winchester and Oxford, he continued his studies on 
the Continent, and returned to England "with the title of 
doctor of me^cine, which, ho obtained at Leyden. His 
‘Eeligio Medici,’ as the following extract sho^re, was written 
about -1636, and a MS. copy was sent to the printers 
without his permission in 1642, being followed by the 
authorised edition in the next year. The book was at once 
immensely popular not only at home, but also on the 
Continent, for it was promptly translated into Latin ; it 
was the exposition of the tolerant, poetic Christianity of 
a student of science and a lover of harmony in nature, art, 
and life : — 

‘Now for my life, it is a mirado of thirty years, which to relate 
were not a history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to common 
cars like a fable. For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hospital ; 
and a place not to lire, but to die in. The world that I re^rd is 
myself ; it is the microcosm of my own frame that I cast mine eye 
on : for the other, I use it like a globe, and turn it round sometimes 
for my recreation. Men that look upon my outside, perusing only 
my condition and fortunes, do err in my altitude ; for I am above 
Atlas’s shoulders. The earth is a point not only in respect of the 
heavens above ns, but of that heavenly and celestial part within ns. 
That mass of flesh that circumscribes me limits not my mind. That 
surface that tells the heavens it hath an end cannot persuade me I 
have any. I take my circle to be above throe hundred and sixty. 
Though the number of the arc do measure my body, it comprehendeth 
not my mind. Whilst I study to find how I am a microcosm, or little 
world, I find myself something more than the great There is surely 
a piece of divinity in us ; something that was bSore the elements, and 
owes no homage under the sun. Nature tells mo I am the image of 
God, ns well ns Scripture. He that understands not thus much hath 
not his introduction or first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet 
of man.’ 

Browne settled os a medical practitioner at Horwich 
about 1637, and spent the remainder of his life there. In 
1646 appeared his * Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; or. Enquiries 
into Vulgar Errors,’ and twelve year’s later came *his best- 
written work,’ viz., ‘ Hydriotapbia j or. Urn-burial.’ His 
other writings are not vorj' important — ‘The Glar’den of 
Cyrus’ (a fantastic learned treatise on the mystic imports 
of the quincunx and the number five), 1658, and a work on 
‘ Christian Morals’ prrblishetl posthrrmorrsly, -with some other 
litetar-y remaiirs. Ifis mind, says Hallam, ‘ was fertile, and, 
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according to the current use of the word, ingenious; his 
analogies are oiiginal, and sometimes biilliant. . , . His 
style is not floAviug, but vigorous ; his choice of words not 
elegant, and even appmaohing to btu'barism as English 
phrase ; yet there is an impr&«siveness, an air of reflection 
and sincerity in Browne’s writings, which redeem many of 
their faults.’ But Hallam’s view of Browne’s literaiy 
merits is far below that wliich has been entertained of them 
by many fine critics. While it is admitted that he uses 
liitinisms largely, or rather words coined by himself from 
Latin, he is generally praised for the almost constant high 
level of a style pervaded by lofty serenity and calm majesty, 
and expressed in rhythmical periods, to say nothing of his 
bui-sts of eloquence, or of the influence he has exercised over 
later writers. 

Thomas Fuller, the son of a Northamptonshire clergyman, 

Thomas the OhuTch in 1630, on completing his 

FnUer, education at Oambridge. A little later he obtained 
icos-ieei. prebend in the diocese of Salisbury, and (in 1634) 
the living of Broadwindsor in Dorsetshire. Both these pre* 
fennents he relinquished soon after the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and, coming to London, acted for a time os 
preacher to the Inns of Court, and then as curate of the 
Savoy (1641-3). A Eoyalisit in sympathy, his cast of mind 
inclined him ever towards moderation, and he managed with- 
out servility or want of principle to keep on fairly good 
terms with both parties, though he had been fined £200 by 
the Long Parliament in 1640, and though his dislike to 
over-puritanism forced him to leave London for a time in 
1643. He went to the King at Oxford, acted as chaplain to 
one of his generals, and was in the Eoyolist garrison that 
suiTondered at Exeter in 1646. After the execution of the 
King, he found friends and patrons among themore moderate 
of the Parliamentarians, obtained some prefoiment, and 
continued to write diligently. At the Ee^ration he re- 
covered his Salisbury prebend and his Savoy cui’acy, but 
did not live long to enjoy them, dying in 1661, his most 
famous work, ‘The History of the Worthies of England,’ 
being published in the year following. 

Fuller’s volumes are many, but perhaps only the one just 
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mentioned is now read by any but students. Besides some 
verse in no way remarkable, and many sennons, — ^he was one 
of the most popular preachers of his age, — ^there are a number 
of separate works by him in existence, of which ‘ The 
History of the Holy War’ (1639), ‘A Pi^nh-Sight of 
Palestine’ (1660), ‘ The Church History of Britain’ (1665), 
and ‘ The Worthies ’ are the chief. ‘ The writings of Puller,’ 
says Lamb, ‘ are usually designated by the title of quaint, 
and with sufEclent reason ; for such was his* natural bias to 
“conceits,” that I doubt not upon most occasions it would 
have been going out of his way to have expressed himself 
out of them. But his art is not always a lumen siccum, 
a dry faculty of surprising; on the contrary, bis conceits 
are oftentimes deeply steeped in human feeling and passion. 
Above all, his way of telling a story, for its eager liveliness, 
and the perpetual r*unnrng commentary of the narrutor 
happily blended -with the narr-ation, is perhaps unequalled.’ 
Coleridge observes that ‘ Wit was the stuff and substance 
of Puller’s intellect, . . . the element, the earthen base, the 
laaterial which he worked in, and this very ch'cumstance 
has defrauded him of his due praise for the practical wisdom 
of the thoughts, for the beauty and variety of the truths, 
into which he shaped the stuff.’ ^ 

We take a few short citations from the * Worthies ’ : — 

* Shalte^peare . — ^Add to all these, that though his genius generaHy 
was jocular, and inclining him to £estivitj% yet he could (when so 
dispcsed) be solemn and serious, os appears by his tm^dies ; so that 
Heraclitus himself (I mean if secret and unseen) might afford to 
smile at his comedies, they were so merry ; and Democritus scarce 
forbear to sigh at his tragedies, they weio so mournful. 

‘ Ho was on eminent instance of the truth of that rule, Paeia non 
fit sed nascitur (one is not made but bom a poet). Indeed his 
learning was very little ; so that as Oomish diamonds arc not polished 
by any lapidary, but are pointed and smoothed even os they ate taken 
out of the earth, so Nature itself was all the art which was used upon 
him. 

* Many were the wit-comhats betwixt him and Ben Jonson ; whicdi 
two I b^old like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war : 


’ He add« : ‘ Fuller xm incompanibly the most eeasible, the least pn^udiced 
great man of an ago tlmt boasted a galaxy of great men. Ha la a very volnminoea 
writer, and yet in all his aatnerous volume^ on so many diiferent snbjdcts, it is 
scarcely too muob to say that you will hardly find a page in u hidi some one sentence 
out of eveiy three does not deserve to be quoted for itself— os motto or as maxim.' 
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according to the cun’ent nse of the Trord, ingenious} his 
analogies are original, and sometimes biilHant. . . . His 
style is not flowing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not 
elegant, and even approaching to barbarism as English 
phitise j yet there is an impressiveness, an air of reflection 
and sincerity in Browne’s writings, which redeem many of 
their faults.’ But Hallam’s view of Browne’s literary 
merits is far helow that which has been entertained of them 
by many fine critics. While it is admitted that he uses 
liatinisms largely, or rather words coined by himself from 
Latin, he is generally praised for the almost constant high 
level of a style penmded by lofty serenity and calm majesty, 
and expressed in rhythmical periods, to say nothing of his 
bursts of eloquence, or of theuifluence he has exercised over 
later writer’s. 

Thomas Fuller, the son of alTor-thamptonshire clergyman, 

Thomaa OhuTch in 1630, on completing^ his 

FuUer, education at Cambridge. A little later he obtained 
icos-iboi. pretend in the diocese of Salisbury, and (in 1634) 
the living of Broadwindsor in Dorsetshire, i^th these pre- 
ferments he relinquished soon after the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and, coming to London, acted for a tame as 
preacher to the Inns of Court, and then as curate of the 
Savoy (1641-3). A Koyolist in ^ropathy, his cast of mind 
inclined him ever towards moderation, and he managed with- 
out servility or want of principle to keep on fairly good 
terms with both parties, tborrgh ho had been fined ^200 by 
the Long Parliament in 1640, and though his dislike to 
over-puritanism forced him to leave London for a time in 
1643. He went to the Eling at Oxfoi-d, acted as chaplain to 
one of his generals, and was in the Koyalist garrison that 
suiTendered at Esolor in 1646. After the execution of the 
King, be found fi'iends and patrons among themore moderate 
of the Parliamentai’ians, obtained some profoi’ment, and 
continued to write diligently. At the Eestoration he ro- 
corei’cd his Salisbury prebend and his Savoy ciiropy, but 
did not lire long io enjoy them, dying in 1661, his mist 
famous work, ‘The Hi^ry of the Worthies of England, 
being published in the year follo'wing. , 

Fuller’s volumes are many, hut perhaps only the one just 
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mentioned is now read by any but students. Besides some 
verse in no way remarkable, and many sermons, — ^he was one 
of the mostpopular preachers of his age, — there are a number 
of separate works by him in existence, of which ‘ The 
Histoiy of the Holy War’ (1639), ‘A Pi^ah-Sight of 
Palestine’ (1650), ‘The Church Histoiy of Biitain’ (1655), 
and ‘ The Worthies ’ are the chief. ‘ The writings of l^Uer,’ 
says Lamb, ‘ are usually designated by the title of quaint, 
and with sufficient reason ; for such was his* natural bias to 
“ conceits,” that I doubt not upon most occasions it would 
have been going out of his way to have expi'essed himself 
out of them. But his ai*t is not always a lumen siccum, 
a dry faculty of sm^piising; on the contrary, his conceits 
are oftentimes deeply steeped in human feeling and passion. 
Above all, his way of telling a story, for its eager liveliness, 
and the perpetual running commentary of the narrator 
happily blended with the narration, is perhaps unequalled.’ 
Coleridge observes that ‘ Wit was the stuff and substance 
of Puller’s intellect, . . . the element, the earthen base, the 
material which he worked in, and this very circumstance 
has defrauded him of his due praise for the practical wisdom 
of the thoughts,, for the beauty and variety of the truths, 
into which ho shaped the stuff.’ ^ 

We take a few short citations from the ‘ Worthies ’ : — 

* Shahexpearc . — ^Add to all these, that though his genius genemhy 
was jocular, and inclining him to festivity, yet be could (when so 
disposed) be solemn and serious, os appears by his tragedies ; so that 
Heraclitus himself (I mean if seci'ct and unseen) might afiEoiti to 
smile at bis comedies, they were so merry ; and Democritus scarce 
forbear to sigh at his tmgedics, they wcic so mournful. 

' He was an eminent instance of the tiuth of that rule, J^eeta non 
fit sei nascitur (one is not made but bom a poet). Indeed his 
learning was very little ; so that as Cornish diamonds are not polished 
by any lapidary, but are pointed and smoothed even os they are taken 
out of the earth, so Nature itself was all the art which was used upon 
him. 

‘ Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson ; which 
two I b^old like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war : 


‘ Ho adds : * Fuller was iacozupaiably tho most sensible, the least pnjndiced 
great man of an age that boasted a galaxy of great mon. He la a very voluminous 
writer, and yet in all his numerous volumea on so many diflereiit subjects, it is 
scarcely too much to say that you will hordlyund a page in uliith some one sentence 
out of every three does not deserve to be quoted for itself— as motto or as maxim.' 
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Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning ; 
solid but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, with the English 
man-of-war, les'cr in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds by the quickness 
cf his wit and invention.’ 

After Browne and Fuller we in.ay perhaps best consider 
the works of ceiiain writers of essays, of history, and of 
semi-philosophical and miscellaneous works, most of which 
are distinguished for enidition. 

The work by which Earle is known is entitled * Mici'O- 
Joi.n Earle, cosmographie,’ which is explained further as *A 
Piece of the World discovered in Essays and 
Onaracters,’ The book was published in 1628, fourteen 
yeai-s after the appeai-anco of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
‘ Characters,’ to whicli it owes its form, consisting as it does 
of skotches cf typical representatives of various callings, 
classes of society, ‘ humours,’ etc. ‘ Earle is always gay and 
quick to catch the ridiculous, especially that of exterior 
appearances,’ says Hallam : ‘ his style is short, describing 
well with a few words, hut with much of the affected 
quaintnoss of that ago. It is one of those books which 
give us a picturesque idea of the manners of our fathers.’ 
Feitham’B ^0°!^ 0^ essays of a different kind may also 

‘Bc8oives,’be mentioned here. This is the ‘Kesolves’ of 

]B27-8. Q^on Poltliam (d. 1677). In those, ‘ Bivino, Moral, 
and Political ’ difficulties aro ‘ resolved ’ •[t.e., explained] by 
the WTiter in a series of Baconian essays, with no grace of 
style, mudi pedantry, and little vigour. Hallam considers 
his popularity to have been due to tho fact tliat ‘ the moral 
j oflections of a serious and thoughtful mind are generally 
pleasing.’ Like these two writers, Selden is mainly known 
JoimSeiden,to English readors as the author of ono l^k, and 
1584-1654. tjiat of the ‘ short-essay ’ type. Tliis is his ‘ Table 
Talk,’ which was edited after his death by his friend Milwnrd, 
and conrists of the acute scholar‘’s pithy remarks on ‘ "V arious 
Matters of Weight and High Consequence.’ Ho was a learned 
lawyer, and deeply interested in tracing out the historical 
and philosophical development of law, his chief English 
writing being ‘Titles of Honour’ (1614) and a ‘EG^ry 
of Tithes ‘ (1 61 8), In Latin ho wrote a weighty work, * Bo 
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Jure Nfllumli juxUi Disriplinain Hcbraoonim ot Gentium,’ 
uud on various oilier subiocts. Solclen is nmon;; the historians 
by one part of bis work, and so is Ijord Ilerbeit of Clierbury 
(Edward Herbert) by bis * Life and Reign of King 
CTtibn^, Ilcniy VII 1. (pub. 1649), wbich ITallnm describes 
i«MC4.. mithoritj', relatively at least to 

any that prccwlcd, and written in a manly and judicious 
spirit.’ Ilis principal work, Jiowever, is a pbilosopliical 
I.Atin *Do Verilalo* (1024), in wbicb bo ondcavoura to 
cxploio and expound the ways whereby Truth may bo 
‘dislinguished from Revelation, from Probability, and from 
lUVfr** Ealsohood.’ Some other writers of historical books 
Chronicle, jnay just bo inontioned here : these are Sir Richard 
‘ Raker, whose * Cluoniclo of the Kings of England 
•tihrtoXoffrom the Earliest Daj-s' is practically the last of 
tho Ijwr this species of histoiy-writing, and Thomas May, 
rnrjiatncnt.'^jj^ author of tho * Reign of King Henry the 
Second,’ *'rho History of tho Parliament which began 
Nov. 3nl, 1C to,’ and other works. Sir William Dugdalo 
DnpUie, (1605-1685), if his place in litoraturo is small, 
claims notico from scholars as tho author of 
Jlonasticon Anglicanum,’ * 'Tho History of St. Paul’s,’ and 
other antiquanan works. But leaving these a^pd omitting 
the prose of iMilton and Cowley, which is dealt with olsowhero, 
wo go to the last great name on our list, Hobbes, after first 
touching on two minor writers, both of some importance, 
vir,., Howell and Walton. 

Howell, who wrote a largo number of works of various 
Janipi — I"!'® 1*®^ embraces grammar, vorso, history, 

Honcii, biography, allegorical fiction, ‘ instructions for 
1504-1CCO. foiojgi, travel,’ etc., — ^is remembered for his letters, 
published ns ‘ Epistolao Ho-olianao ’ (1645-56) ; ho had 
travolled abroad, and scon much and reflected, and ns ho 
has a pleasant lively stylo these letters aro ontertninirg 
reading. 

Walton has written at least ono book which seems to 
have taken a plnco in our litoraturo ns a minor 
Walton, classic: this is *Tho Comploto Angler; or, Tho 
1693-1083, Contomplativo Man’s Recreation,’ which appeared 
in 1663; ‘its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural grace 
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and happy inteiinixture of graver strains witii the pMcepts 
of angling, have rendered this hook deservedly popular’; 
one feels after reading it a kind of personal affection for 
the gentle, ‘contemplative 'author. Healso wrote ‘lives’ of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson (1640-78), 
which are interesting and valuable. 

Hobbes, who was bom in the year of the Amuida, began 

Thomas come before the public as a philosophical writer 

Hobbes, in the year 1647 with the Latin ‘De Give,’’ which 

1688-1679. cil’culated privately before, and was 

translated into English in 1660. In the last-mentioned 
year appeared his ‘ Timtise on Human Nature ’ and * De 
Oorpore Politico,’ while in 1661 came ‘ Leviathan ; or. The 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil.’ In this book, issued so short a time after 
the execution of Charles I., he boldly utters his views of the 
rights of kings and peoples in passages such as this, which 
we select (from Part II. of '^viathan ’) as example of his 
style ; — 

‘ !ne sovereign's actions cannot he jvstly aemtsed hy the snhjeot— 
Fourthly, bewuse every subject is by this institution author of nil the 
notions and judgments of the sovereign instituted; it follows that 
whatsoever he doth, it can bo no injnry to any of his subjects ; nor 
ought he to bcdiy any of them accused of injustice. For ho that doth 
anything by authority from another, doth therein no injniyto him by, 
■whose authority he acted ; but by this institution of a commonwealth, 
every particular man is author of all the sovereign doth : and conse- 
quently ho that complaineth of injury tom his sovereign, complnincth 
of that whereof he himself is author ; and therefore ought not to 
accuse any man but himself ; no, nor himself of injury ; berause to 
do injnry to one’s self is impossible. It is true that they that have 
sovereign power may commit iniquity ; but not injustice, or injury in 
the proper signidcation. 

* inatever the sovereign doth is unpunishable by the subject.— 
Fifthly, and consequently to that which was said Inst, no man that 
hath sovereign piwcr con justly bo put to death, or otherwise in any 
manner by his subjects punished. For seeing eveiy subject is author 
of the actions of his sovcieign, he punisheth another for the actions 
committed by himself.’ 

The works of Hobbes, besides tiiose already mentioned, 
indude a treatise of ‘liberty and Necessity’ (1654) and 
‘De Goitre,’ which appeared in Latin in 1666, and in 
English next year ; ns well as a translation of Thucydides 
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in. 1628, and a translation of Homer into English verse fifty 
years later, and ‘ Behemoth, a History of the Civil Wars,’ 
published posthumously ; he also left autobiographical Latin 
verses. He was bom at IMolmesbury, and, after leaving 
Oxford at the asce of about twenty, travelled on the Conti- 
nent with the heir of the Earl of Devonshire, with whose 
family he was closely connected from then till the end of 
his long life. He was a studmit his whole life through, and, 
as his works show, a loving reader of Greek, a practised 
writer in Latin, and a constant worker in philosophy and 
science, as befitted the friend of Ben Jonson, of Bacon, and 
of Ghilileo. His political views naturally brought bim into 
disfavour with anti-Eoyalists, and his philosophical ones 
were the cause of his being looked on as a foe to religion, 
so that in 1651, after ten or eleven years spent among the 
leaders of thought in Paris, he seemed to have apprehended 
more danger from persecution from theologians there than 
from politicians in England, whither he accordingly returned 
and where he spent the remainder of his life, receiving a 
pension from me Bang after the Bestoration, and living 
rmder the aegis of the Devonshires. 

With regard to Hobbes’s place in pure literature, it is to 
be remarked that his English prose is distinguished by its 
clearness, vigour, and precision, at a time when the first 
and third of these qualities were uncommon. With none 
of the impassioned fervoru: and rhythmical eloquence of 
some of his great contemporaries, he is entirely free from 
their accompanying faults of involved constructions and 
wearisome periods. He rarely indulges in decorations of 
any sort; his similes and illustrations are merely for the 
purpose of making his meaning dear by examples, not of 
adorning his pages ; his 'constat endeavour is to be per- 
fectly ludd, and he finds his way to achieve this by re- 
stricting the flow of words and using them with absolute 
accuracy. If some great stylists may be figured as having 
aimed at painting in words, we may conceive Hobbes us 
using the same instruments for diagrams. What he has to 
say he will put, as far as he can, in language as direct, 
definite, r.ud logical as that of geometry ; hence terseness 
and solid strength are his chief merite as a siylist, and 
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perhaps nearly the sum of them. But this is much, ■nrlieu 
we consider both the need of these qualities in those days 
and the influence that their importation into literary prose 
exercised over the writers immediately succeeding. 

With regard to his place as a philosopher, there is little 
that can. be said to advantage in these pages ; the two fol- 
lowing paragraphs from Hallam give the views of one 
qualified to judge, though his dicta have naturally not 
passed unchallenged : — 

‘ In nothing does Hobbes deserve more credit than in 
having set an example of close observation in the philosophy 
of the human mind. If he errs, he errs like a man who 
goes a little out of the right track, not like one who has set 
out on a wrong one. The eulog)’- of Stewart on Descartes, 
that he was the father of the experimental psychology, can- 
not be strictly wrested fi'om him by Hobbes, inasmuch as 
the publications of the former are of an earlier date ; but 
we may fairly say that the latter began as soon and pro- 
secuted his inquiries further. It seems natural to presume 
^at Hobbes, who is said to have been employed by Bacon , 
in translating some of his works into Latin, hod at least 
"been led by him to the inductive process which he has more' 
than any other employed. But he has seldom mentioned . 
his predecessor’s name; and, indeed, his mind was of a; 
different stomp — ^less excursive, less quick in discovering, 
analogies, and Jess fond of reasoning from them ; but more 
close, pei'haps more patient, and more apt to follow up a 
predominant idea, which sometimes becomes one of the 
tdola specus that deceive him. 

‘ The political system of Hobbes, like his moral system, 
of which, in fact, it is only a portion, sears up the heart. 
It takes away the sense of wrong that has consoled the 
wise and good in their dangers, the proud appeal of inno- 
cence tmder oppression, like that of Prometheus to the 
elements, uttered to the ^vitnessing world, to coming ages, to 
the just ear of Heaven. It confounds the piinciples of moral 

S ^bation, the notions of good and iU desert, in a servile 
try of the monstrous Leviathan it creates, and, after sa- 
crificing aU right at the altar of power, denies to the On3ni|)0- 
tent thoprerogativeof dictating the laws of His own worship.’ 



CHAPTER XXL 

BUBYEY OT TOE YEASS 1660 TO 1700. 

The literary history of the period that lies between the 
Restoration and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
is very largely the history of Dryden and his works. He 
is the greatest of the men of letters whose work was mainly 
done in that epoch, and it is in his writings that the chief 
tendencies of the literature of the day are most completely 
and clearly seen. If we had to confine ourselves to the 
careful study of the works of one author alone in this 
period, we should of course take Milton, if choice of the 
greatest writer then living had to bo made : but if wo made 
our selection with a view to getting the representative 
•rvriter of the age, we should do far better to take Dryden. 
Milton’s great^t work was done after the Restoration, it 
•juiton, is true; but Milton, as wo have seen, is to be 
cr.i 674 l classed — ^if classed at all — ^with the diz’ect de- 
scendants of the Elizabethans and the men of the Com- 
monwealth, not with the writers and thinkers of the era 
that opens (as far os a date con fix such things) with the 
Restoration. Prom the new men he learned nothing, and 
it was long before anything that influenced literature was 
learned of him. The mere fact that his blank verse found 
no imitators among lesser writers in his day, is striking 
enough proof of the want of sympathy between him and 
his later contemporaries. It may be that men admired 
Milton, but it is certain that it was Diyden whom they 
imderstood and loved : he learned from his age and taught 
it, interpreting it to itself after fashions it appreciated and 
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itself employed to the best of its ability. He spoke its own 
dialect with all its peculiarities, where Milton spoke the 
noble language of universal poetry in all its purity: his 
thoughts and the subject of them were bounded by the 
intei-ests of those about him, and narrowed to his own day 
and place, where Mjlton’s knew no coniines of time or space. 
Hence, though Milton ‘ was not of an age but for all time,' 
Dryden, whether or not he was for ‘ all time ’ — and one 
must surely be prejudiced to think that he ^vaa — ^was very 
certainly the man for his age. And in considering this ago 
of Dryden’s, wo may almost leave Milton out of count^ 
Erom what we have said, it will follow that the chief 
inflnenoa of characteristics of the literary work of the time 
Waller and may be studied in the writing of Dryden j it will, 
Denham, jjo-wever, be convenient to conrider some of these 
in bai-e outline before making such a study, hirst and 
foremost, we may remind our readers of a change that wo 
noticed in the form and spirit of much of our poetry during 
the preceding part of the century. We find Diyden saluting 
Waller and Denham as the first who taught the proper 
ways of handling English verse/ we find Pope repeating 
the compliment Avith emphasis; Prior telling us that 
‘ Denham and Waller improved our yemfication, and Dryden 
perfected it’; and even Dr. Johnson (in 1779) desciibing 
Denham ns ‘ one of the fathers of English poetry.’ If we 
seek the reasons of the great estimation in which these now 
little read poets were held by Dryden and his successors, 
we find that this was duo to the fact that they were credited 
with introducing art and polish into our verse and getting 
rid of the irregularities and licence with which it was 
fonnerly written — ^with being, in fact, the founders of what 
wo call the ‘Classic’ school. 

The outward distinctioa between the ‘Classic’ and the 
cinsaiomd ‘Homantic’ poet is the way in which each 
noDumtic. bandies metre, and for the purposes of this bdok 
wo may confine ourselves to the treatment of one particular 

> For a full account of Hilton’o worla after 16G0 (vl*. ‘ Foroduo Dost,’, ‘ Putidi^ 
ncpnincd,* and ‘ Samson Agonistcs’). tho render Is referred to chapter xnll> 
(p. 30S). Of poems In blank rcHe Khidi may bo attributed to hlilton’s &amvm 
the only ones m this nco to he mentioned oro aoscojmnon’a Art of Footty ’ (ICSQ) 
and John Fhllips" Splendid SbUling’ (1705}. 
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form of it — the decasyllabic rhyming couplet. The Classic 
versifier practically made a stanza of every two lines ; he did 
not let the sense and grammatical structure of one couplet 
run on into the next without a very definite break at the 
end of the second line, and he closed each separate line as 
far as possible with a natural pause; he avoided lines of 
more than ton syllables, and he adhered to the normal type 
of the decasyllabic lino (five iambs) as nearly as can be 
done in English verse. The Romantic writer, on the other 
hand, constantly makes use of the ovei’flow \enjamlement\ 
from one line and one couplet to another, and is at no pains 
to make a pause at the close of aline; and he generally 
regards number of accents so much more than number of 
syllables, that lines of more than ten syllables are tolerably 
frequent. A specimen or two of each will make this 
difference in form obvious at once. Let us take a few lines 
from Ben JTonson : — 

And though thou hndst small Latin and less Greek, • 

From thence to honour thee, I would not seek 
For n-ames, hut call forth thundering ASschylus, 

Euripides and Sophocles to ns, 

Facuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dcnrl, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage ; or when thy socks were on, 

Leave thee alone for a comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Home 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou host one to show, 

To whom all scones of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time 1 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

'When, like Apollo, he came forth to worm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm 1 ’ 

Or again, as better illustrating ‘ irregular ’ pauses and 
overflows, let us consider these lines of Ohapman’s : — 

‘ Lately in Ddos (with a charge of men 
Arrived, that rendered me most wretched then 
Now making me thus naked), I beheld 
The burthen of a palm, whose issue swelled 
About Apollo’s fane, and that put on 
A grace like thee ; for Earth' had never hone , 

Of all her sylvan issue so adorned. 

Into amaze my veiy soul was turned. 
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iTo give it observation ; as now thee 
To view, 0 virgin, a stupidi^ 

Fast admiration strikes me, joined with feaC 
To do a suppliant’s dae, and press so near 
As to embrace thj knees.’ . 

If we compare these lines with a specimen of Waller’s 
work, we can see easily enough the meaning of Dryden’s 
saying, that Waller ' first made writing easily an ^art, first 
showed us to conclude the sense most commonly in distichs 
[couplets], which in the verse of those before him runs on 
for so many lines together that the reader is out of breath 
to overtake it.’ We have already quoted a few lines from 
both Denham and Waller which may be profitably contrasted 
with the above but it will be convenient to give a little 
further example of these early writers of ‘correct’ verse 
here. This is from Waller's jubilation ‘ On the Prince’s 
Escape at St. Andero,’ and it is given merely as an illustra- 
tion of the treatment of the metre : — 

* While to his harp divine Arion sings 

The loves and conquests of our Albion kings } 

Of the fourth Edward was his noble song. 

Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful, and young ,* 

He rent the crown from vanquished Edward’s head, 

Raised the white rose, and tripled on the red ; 

Till Lovo triumphing o’er the victor’s pride, 

Brought Mars and Warwick to the conquered side, 

# 4 * 

Ah I spare your sword, where beauty is to blame, 

Love gave the affront, and must repair the same. 

When France shall boast of her whoso conquering eyes 
Have made the best of English hearts their prize.’ 

And this is from Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill ’ 

* Under his proud sun'cy the city lies. 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, 

Whose state and wealth, the business and the crowd, 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud, 

And is to him who rightly things esteems, 

Ho other in effect but what it seems.’ 

It is with Pope that we find the most finely finished work- 
manship of tl^ classical couplet, ns the reader may see by 
turning to the numerous extracts given in Chap. ; 


> See pp. 294, 305, ' 
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but Pope undoubtedly learned his art of poetiy, as far as 
verse-making is concerned, from Dryden, — Diyden, as we 
see, owned b^ indebtedness to certain earlier poets; but it 
was in his hands that the couplet was raised to the exalted 
and dignified position that it held for more than a century, 
during a large part of which it was the chief and almost the 
only metre employed for metical work of any pretei^ion 
outside song-writing. 

The popularity oif the classic couplet, the greater import- 
Giowthof ^ce attached to adherence to definite rules of 
•Classicism.’ construction, and the hoiTor in which all kinds 
of extravagance (in literature) -was held by the men of this 
ora were largely the result of a revolt and reaction against 
the excesses of the age immediately prcc^ng, in which 
rant and bombast and exaggeration had endeavoured to 
supply the place of the vanished Elizabethan fervour. The 
tendency to make war on this was further helped by the 
French example and precept of contemporary French 
inanence. •^yriters, whoso works most of the English authors 
of the day knew more or less familiarly, and admired. The 
reaction was inevitable, but it was more speedy and thorough 
in its effects owing to this foreign influence. And both 
tendencies served to banish the far-fetched ‘conceits,’ the 
strange analogies and combinations of odd images, the gaudy 
ornaments and astonishing comparisons that were so popular 
End o£ the Donne to Cowley, and that mark and mar 
Metaphrsicsi Dryden’s earliest work : the ‘ metaphysical school ' 
practically disappeared at the Restoration. 

The same feelings and influences that caused the popu- 
larity of the classic metre must be held in largo 
tho^* "^part responsible for a certain change in subjcct- 
Rjobre*' The generation that set such store in its 

versification on neatness and careful regard of con - 
vention, terseness and finish, polish and balance, demanded 
frem ite poets sobriety and lucidity, thoughtfulness and 
acuteness, and many of the qualities that we are accustomed 
to associate more peculiarly with prose. Hence the so- 
called * Age of Prose and Reason’ gives us freely the philo- 
sophical and didactic essay, the satire, and the pointed 
epigram, for all of which the * Classic ’ pouplet seems a 
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singularly appropriate vehicle. It rather ' avoids those 
stronger atLd deeper passions or more thrilling emotions 
which we are apt to look upon as the proper province of 
poetry. If it deals with them, it generally treats them in 
a more restrained — possibly in a more prosaic — ^way than the 
sixteenth or the nineteenth century approves of. Perhaps 
it may assist to the understanding of the difference between 
the Classic and Homantic treatment to consider what happens 
in each case in incompetent hands: the Bomantio writer 
of the feebler sort becomes hysterical, involved, noi^ and 
vulgar; the Classic becomes dull, proi^, monotonous. 

Before passing on to a general consideration of the prose 
Chief Poetical drama in this period, wo will mention 

Writen, here the names of tlio chief poetical writers whose 
1660 — im we must shmrtly proceed to study in some 

detail Apart from Milton’s, there is, as we have said, no 
poetry written during this period which has an undisputed 
daim to a place in the literature of the world. But if 
there is little great poetry, there is plenty of first-rate verse, 
which in the case of Diyden, at any rate, nearly rises into 
the former category at times. The Kestoration itself was 
the signal for a swarm of odes upon the ‘ Blessed Betuime ’ 
(Cowley), ‘Astrea Bedux’ (D^den), etc., etc., which ore 
chiefly notable for their inferiority to their authors’ prerious 
productions on the other side. 

Of the older generation of Cavalier poets. Waller and 
Denham were the sole survivors, and their literary activity 
was over; but the younger geneiation, ‘ the mob of gentle- 
men who wrote with ease,’ induded Dorset, Bochcster, 
Boscommon, and Mulgrave. Cowley, Waller, and Herrick 
all lived for some years after the Bestomtion ; but the two 
latter wrote no more, whilo Cowley’s best work after 1660 
is in prose. Marvell’s poetry, too, mostly belongs to an 
earlier date, though he wrote satires in verse and prose down 
to his death in 1678. Two other metrical satirists besides 
Marvell and Diyden will also demand our notice — ^viz., 
Butler and Oldham ; and these are practically nil the poets 
with whom we have to concern ourselves before the beginning 
of the eighteenth century.^ 


' But the remark ]n the Strt paragraph of p. 3AS. ' 
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In the drama the difference between the ne\y and the old 
Tbe Drama mOTe marked, and more clearly the 

after the result of consdous endeavour than in the poetry. 
Restoraiion. -would be possible, indeed, to look back upon 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson as holding some- 
thing like the same position towards the drama after the 
Restoration as is given to Waller and Denham in respect to 
verse. And, indeed, it would probably not be difficult to 
show that their influence was more potent; that, alike in 
their defects and their merits, the heroic tragedy and the 
witiy comedy of manners, as they were understood from 
Diyden to Congreve and Farquhar, were the legitimate 
heirs of Fletcher and Jonson. But it is, as a matter of 
fact, not necessary to go very deeply into this question hei-o, 
and for this i-eason : at the Restoration, the theatres had 
been closed for nearly a score of years, and consequently 
there was no unbroken tradition or gradual evolution of the 
English play. Tho new writers deliberately turned to 
French models, adapted, translated, borrowed, and assi- 
milated. It is true that what they learned from Corneille 
never resulted in anything very magnificent in the English, 
and that much of what they learned from Moli^re they 
,would probably have arrived at if Moliire had never 
written : but ns a matter of fact they did learn their lesson 
largely from Corneille and Molitre and them followers, 
file time of the later Stuarts is richer in good stage 
ReTivniof than any period in the history of our 

tho Drama, literature, except the Elizabethan. The Court 
patronised the theatre eagerly, and the public, long debaired 
from this form of amusement, flocked to it again. Tho 
drama was no longer, as before, the outbm-st of national 
feeling, the expression of all liiat was strongest in the 
nation’s life, it is true ; but it attracted to itself many of the 
most cultivated, the most intelligent, the wittiest men of 
the time. It lacked the high seiiousness, the intense 
passion of the great Romantic age; and with a large section 
it never took its place again either as a legitimate amuse- 
ment or an elevating form of literature, because of its- 
licentiousness and its levity. These qualities, on the other 
hand, were exactly what found favour with a considerable. 
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portion, and not more with the Court — ‘ which is the "best and 
surest judge of writing,’ according to Dryden — than with all 
who hated, or were siS: of, Puritanism and everything that 
savoured of it. The patrons of the theatre did not go there 
to be deeply starred, or to be moved to laughter hy the 
humour that lies next to tears. They liked argument, 
rhetoric, and declamation in their tragedies, and they were 
not too nice about the genuineness of the sentiments or the 
fidelity of the picture: if the dramatist adhered to the 
newly discovered decencies of versification, and gave their 
intdlects something to work upon in connection with the 
Unities and the Prench stage, so much the better. There 
might be poetry there too, but that was accidental, not 
essential. In comedy they wanted wit, smartness, repartee, 
brilliancy, briskness, and these they naturally found most 
attractive in connection with the manners of their own day, 
and the intingues with which they were familiar. "SVo get 
something like it in Jonson’s comedies, if we deduct the 
ferocious moralist that stands behind them — something like 
it in Pletchei’’s, subtracting tho poetic element ,* hut with 
the poetry and the moralist this new comedy had nothing 
to do. Its hero is the licentious young gallant of excellent 
breeding and ready wit j its heroine is his feminine countei'- 
part, in whom vivacity is regarded as more acceptable than 
virtue ; its favomite theme is the outfitting of more or less 
honest duluess by unscrupulous dexterity; and its gre.'it 
achievement is the perfection of dialogue. • With the 
romantic and idyllic Shakespearian comedy it has, of course, 
nothing in common but the name. 

The most important of the playwrights whose activity 
nrrd«naiici begins with the Pestoration is Dryden, though 
hia oircio, perhaps no single play of liis, or of his contem- 
poraries, possesses gi'eater literary value than Otway’s poetic 
tragedy, ‘ Venice Preserved,’ Bound Diyden we may group 
nntmnUe names very notable in their day but 

Writats, now chiefly intere^ng to us because of their 
1 C 60 — 17 W. jpeiation to him — ^Lee, Settle, Shadwell, Howard, 
and Buckingham. 

But the * Bestoration Comedy,’ of wliich we hove 
more particularly speaking, and to which tho name is 
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commonly applied, is the work of a somewhat later group 
‘Be<tora»on writers, whose activity was mainly exhibited 
Comedy.’ in the reigns of William and Anne. Beginning 
with Etherege and Ridley, we incliido in this group Van- 
brugh, Wycherley, Congreve, and Farquhar, ending early in 
the eight^nth century where the stage play as a form of 
literature becomes almost extinct. 

The prose Of this period is, perhaps, in one respect, more 
interesting and important to the modem render 
than either the verse or the drama ; for it is in 
this age that English prose, ns we are accustomed to it 
nowadays, may be said to have arisen. Whether or not 
Cowley has the right to bo considered one of the * fathers ’ 
of the new poetry, he certainly has a strong claim to that 
position towards modern prose j and Dryden is scarcely a 
less powerful exponent of the one than the other. Boughly 
speaking, we may say, without running the risk of serious 
error, that those qualities which diflferentiato the verse of 
the Classic school from that of the Bomantic, also distinguish 
the prose of the end of the seventeenth century and the 
succeeding age 5rom that of pro-Bestoration times. And we 
have gone back in verse to the Bomantic ways, but in prose 
the reforms of syntax and sentence-moulding then intro- 
duced have, held their own. The trailing and involved 
sentences of the older writers, the intricate constructions, 
the inherited confusions between the idioms allowable in an 
The New inflected language and leading to painful obscuri- 
Proso. ties in an uninflectod one, the amWious anacolu- 
thons resulting from attempts to compass moi-e than English 
permits, rapidly disappear.^ * The one supremo command- 

‘ 'When we find Obapman, tbo EUzabelb.'in translator of Homer, expressing 
btmself in lits preface thus : “Though truth in her >017 nakedness eita in so deep .1 
pit, that from Codes to Aurora and Ganges few eyes can sound her, I hope yet those 
few here will so disioi or and conflrm, tfeit, the date being out of her darkness In 
this morning of our poet, he sbaU now gird his temples with the sun,” — wo pro- 
nounce that such a prose is intolerable. When wo find J 1 ilton u riting ; “ And long 
it was not after, when I nas confirmed In this opimon, that he, who would not bo 
fmstrato of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to bo 
a true poem,"— we prononnee that such a prose has Its own grandeur, but that it is 
obsolete and inconreniont. But when we find Dryden tolling us : “ What Yiigil 
wrote In the vigour of his ago, In plenty and at ease, I have undertaken to translate 
in my decU^g years ; struggling with wants, opprosod with dekness, curbed in my 
gen w, liable to be misconstrued in all I write," — then wo exclaim that here at last 
wo have the true English prose, a prose such os w e w onld oil gladly use if we only 
knew how. Yet Dryden was Milton’s contemporary,'— MAiinEW Ajuiolp. 
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ment, Be ikm clear,' was what the children of Phoehus^ 
heard in those days, according to & poet o£ onr own i^e, 
and they obeyed it in prose os in verse. The ‘regiilarity, 
nniformity, precision, balance,’ which Matthew Amo1d> 
regards as ‘ the needful qualities of a fit prose,’ are rarely 
lacking in the work of the average man of letters of Jlhat 
age. If we miss in Cowley and Dryden and Temple that 
magnificent sonorousness and those fbishes of poetic pasdon 
which ever and anon hurst through the prose of Hooker or 
Ealeigli or Milton, we have to console ourselves by reflecting 
on the genei-al high average of their writing, thdr more 
equable polish, t&ir pervading grace, and their easy 
lucidity. 

The change, however, was not introduced all at once, 
though it spread very rapidly. Certain writers 
have strong traces of the old influence upon 
them, and one at least of the greatest of this age, Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendou, is practically uninfluenced by the new. 
Moreover, the author of what is incontestably — ^if we exclude 
Milton — ^the greatest imaginative work of the age, is prac- 
tically uninfluenced by the litei-ary tendencies of the time. 

This is John Bnnyan, whom there is no profit in 
endeavoiuing to group with any of- these writers. 
And the two authors whose influence on the thought of 
their age and later times is as powerful as that of any of 
their contemporaries stand apart from the literary stream 
for a different reason — ^it is the subject-matter alone of 
Locke’s works that renders them remarkable, and while the 
same consideration applies to Hewton even more strongly, 
he is further excluded from our study here by the fact that 
the * Principia ’ is written in Latin. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

JOHN DRYDEN (1631 — 1700). 

Dbyhen came of a good Horthamptonshire famUy, and 
was educated at We^tainster School, where (in the year 
1649) he wrote the verses ‘Upon the Death of Lord 
Hastings.’ Th^e are a good example of the worst style 
of the far-fetched ‘conceits* and ‘metaphysical’ ingenui- 
ties then prevalent though shortly to disappear. In men- 
tioning thus effusion it is only necessaiy to add that Dryden 
fortunately wrote nothing else quite in this vein ; but it 
may be interesting to quote a few lines both as a specimen 
of the kind of thing written while the Marinistic influence, 
the tendency that had prevailed from Donne to Cowley, 
was still strong on him, and as an indication of an early 
mastery over the form of the couplet ; — 

‘ His body was an orb, his sublime soul 
Did move on virtue’s and on learning’s pole : 

"Whose regular motions better to our view, 

Than Arohimedes’ sphere to heaven did shew. 

Graces and virtues, languages and arte. 

Beauty and learning filled up all the parts. 

Heaven’s gifts, which do, like foiling stars, appear 
Scattered in others, all, os in their sphere. 

Were fixed, and conglobate in his soul ; and thence 
Shone through his Iwdy with sweet influence, 

Letting their glories so in each limb fall. 

The whole frame rendered was celestial.’ 

He presently furnishes a better example than this of the 
extraordinary unpoetical comparisons and perversely clever 
analogies into which he who would out-Oowley Cowley 
could be forced, when he refers to Hastings’ death from 
small-pox : — 


sss 
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' Blisters with pride, which through’s flesh did sprout 
Like rose>hud^ stuck i’ the lily skin about. 

Bach Uttle pimple had a tear in it, 

I'o wail the thought his rising did commit: 

Which, rebel like, with its own lord at strife, 

Thus made an insurrection ’gainst his life. 

Or were these gems sent to adorn his skin, 
llio cabinet of n richer soul within ? 

L'o comet need foretell his change drew on, 

AVbosc corpse nught seem a constellation.’ 

Wo turn gladly from this terrible stuff to the first composition 
of his manhood, the ‘ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Oliver Cromwell,’ which appeared in 1658. The poet after 
leaving Cambridge (Trinity College) seems to have had the 
advantage of the friendship and help of his relative Sir 
John Diyden, who was a rigid Puritan, and to have been 
on intimate terms with other more or les?, infiuential men 
of the same party. He himself, at this time and among 
these surroundings, was pi'obably genuinely possessed of 
Puritan principles, and there seems no touch of insincerity 
in the poem mentioned above. The versification is good, 
and the style is dignified, though still marred by strained 
similes and artificial expressions : — 

‘ Such was our prince ; yet owned a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show: 

Thus poor mechanic arts m public move, 

While the deep secrets beyond practice 

' Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less, 

But when fi'csh laurels courted him to live : 
lie seemed but to prevent ' some now success, 

As if above what triumphs earth could give.’ 

The concluding stanza, as it is the simplest and most 
direct, is also perhaps the finest : — 

' Ills ashes in a peaceful um shall rest, 

Ilis name a great example stands, to show 
How greatly high endeavours may bo blest 
Where piety and ralour jointly go.’ 

However, the Bestoration put an end to any benefit 
Diyden might have derived from his influential Puritan 
friends, and left him to subsist on his small patrimony — he 


' Anticipate. 
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lia<l inliorit«d about £60 a year in 1664 — and his pen. 
Accordingly (like Waller, Cowley, and many moro of less 
note) ho promptly began to uso it to welcome back tho 
rcprc-'cntativo of all that was hateful to him whom he had 
lately been lauding in verso. * Astroa Ivcdux ; A Poem [in 
over 300 lines in heroic metre] on tho Happy Bestoration 
and Boturn of his S.icrod lifajesty Charles II.,’ was followed 
by another 140 lines addressed to tho same * Sacred 
Majesty : A PanogjTic on his Coronation.’ Both these pro- 
ductions are interesting, as showing how well by this time 
ho could handle tho heroic couplet ; but they possess little 
other merit. This extract will do to show tho style and 
matter of these versos; it is from tho ‘Panegyric’: — 

* Had greater haste these sacnsl ritc.s prepared. 

Some gnilty months IkkI in jow triumpus shannl ; 

Bat this untainted jear is all jonr own ; 

Your glories may without our crimes be sho'mi. 
tVe had not yet exhausted all our store, 

When you reireshed our joj’s by .adding more ; 

As heaven, of old, dispensed cclcsli.al dew, 

You gave us manna, and still give ns new.’ 

If the poet expected any manna of a tangible sort from tho 
king, ho must have been dfeappointed at first ; nor does a 
similar poem of eighty couplets, addressed to tho famous 
Lord Clmncellor Hyde, seem to have had any material effect 
on tho poet’s circumstances. One effect of the Bestoration, 
however, which wo have already noted, was tho reopening 
of tho Iheatre.s, and of this Brj'den promptly took advan- 
tage. In 1603 tho poet married Lady Elizabeth Howard 
(aster of tho Sir l^bcrt Howard who was oftoi'wards 
Drj'den’s coadjutor in tho ‘ Indian Queon ’), and the union 
seems to havo not boon a very happy ono; at any rale, 
liis scurrilous enemies subsequently overwhelmed him mth 
taunts and abuse on tho subject. In the year of his mar- 
ring© and tho two following ones he wToto nothing except 
for tho stage. Prom the spring of 1665 to tho end of 1666, 
however, tho theatres were closed hy authority (owing to 
the Plague and tho Fite), and it was towards tho ond of 
tho latter year that ho wrote tho ‘Annus hlirabilis,’ or tho 
* Year of Wonders.’ This is a long poem (written in the 
four-lined metro Dryden had used for the * Heroic Stanzas ’) 
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on the subject of the Dutch War, the Mre of London, and 
the virtues of King Charles and his relatives. It is loaded 
■with the blemishes which we have pointed out as spoiling 
the poem on Cromwell, and in some verses sinks nearly to 
the level of the lines on Lord Hastings. The wearisome 
technical descriptions of the 6ght, etc., and the absurdly 
forced similes which occur in well-nigh every quatrain, go 
far to make it almost what Hazlitt has called it — ‘ a tissue 
of fai'-fetched, heavy, lumbering conceits, and in the worst 
style of what has bwn denominated metaphysical poetry.’ 
The versification is good, however, and thei-e are isolated 
poetical passages — e.g., the nine verses of the king's prayer, 
of which we quote this one: 

‘ “ 0 God," said lie, “ thon Patron of my days, 

Guido of my youtb in exile and distress I 
Who me nnfnended bronght'st, by wondrous ways, 

The kingdom of my fathers to possesa”* 

The theatres were now opening again, and to them 
Dryden devoted all his energies for the next fourteen or 
fifteen year's; by this means he rapidly rose in the estima- 
tion of the Conit and the public, and was able, from his 
plays, to earn a fair income, which was fimtber increased 
by his salary as Poet Larrreate ond Historiographer Koyal. 
D’Avenant, who preceded him in the Lauroateship, had 
died in 1668, and Howell, the Historiographer Royal, two 
years before j Dryden received both appointments (together 
woi'th .£200 a year) in 1670. During this period he had 
made many enemies, but the time was now coming for him 
to gibbet them, and to establish his own fame ns a satirist. 
Up to this time (his plays apart) he had written nothing 
to which any higher title than tolerably good verse can, 
with any regard to ti’uth, be given; but in the swre of 
years now left to him he -wrote those poems on which hts 
great fame deservedly rests. In 1679 there had appeared, 
on ‘ Essay upon Satir-e,’ a -witty poem, in smooth, sarci^o,-, 
decasyllabic verse, the author of which was MuJgravo. 
Dryden, however, had had some share in the compodtion,. 
which ridiculed (among others) Dorset and Bodfiester^ 
The latter — of whom tho satirist wrote • , , , 

‘To every' face be cringes -while be speoks, • , ■ J 

And when ^e back is turned the bead be breaks 
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'—to got his rorcnge on Dryden, caused him to be waylaid 
and beaten by a gang of bullies. It is believed that 
Diydcn had little hand in the satire, and that Mulgravo 
had written the linos about Koclicster, whoso bitter per- 
sonal foe ho was. Bo this ns it may, Drj'don’s chief work 
was houreforth to bo satirical. Tlio occasion of his nc-vt 
and greatest work is historical* ; it was written in IGSl, at 
the timo wlien ‘tho intrigues of Monmouth and Shaftes 
buiy for tho exclusion of (he Duke of York’s right of 
succession, the popular excitement at tho duko’s avowed 
iwperj’, aggravated by tho lato supposed plot, led to con- 
tinued disputes between tho king and tho Farliamont on 
tho Exclusion Bill. Shaftesbury in vain endeavoured to 
jMjrsuado tho king to conciliate Parliament by a proposal to 
sotllo the succession on Monmouth. To this Charles would 
not consent, and on Mardi 28, 1C8I, tho Bill of Exclusion 
was once more brought in and read a 6rst time. Tho king, 
who had foreseen, and was prepared for, tliis emergency, 
instantly dissolved Parliament, and followed up (he stop 
by a prosecution of all who had taken an active part in 
the aptation against tho duke. On tho 2nd of July 
Shnftesbuiy was committed to tho Tower on a charge of 
fniliornation and trcason. Tho press was busied u-ith hosts 
of scribblers against tho king, tho duke, and tho Ministry; 
and their effusions were re.ad and sung, and applaiidcd 
throughout the kingdom. A writer was inquired on tho 
royal side, especially to projudico tho public mind against 
Slmftcsbuiy, provioimly to the bill of indictment being pre- 
ferred. Brj'don, by his position as Laureate, his talents, 
and probably his predilections, was well qualified for the 
task. His friends, too, Ormond, Halifax, and Hyde, wore 
on the royal side ; oppo'sed to it wore Buckingham (author 
of tho ‘llehearsal’), ShadwoU, and Settle. . . . He sat 
down to wjito tho satire of ‘Absalom and Achitophol,’ 
and on November 17, 1681 — a few days before tho bill of 
indictment against Shnftesbuiy was presented — it was pub- 
lished. Its success was beyond example. . . . Dr. Johnson 
relates that his father, who was a bookseller, told him that 

' nu only Kitiricnl reiM befon UiU vm a ibort pleoo 'On the Dntdi' (1C62), of 
DO great merit. 
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its salo estcceded anything in his remembrance, edtcepting 
that of Sacheverel’s famous Trial. 

'The allusions which it contained became universally 
known ; and the allegorical names seemed to be inalienably 
entailed upon the persons to whom Dryden had assigned 
them.^ Not only were they in perpetual use among the 
Court poets of the day, but the parable was repeatedly 
inculcated and preached upon from the pulpit, and echoed 
and re-echoed in all the addresses of the time.’* Absalom^ 
of course, was the ill-fated Monmouth ; AcMtophd, Shaftes- 
bury; King Charles figures as David', Elkanah Settle is 
Doeg, and Shadwell, Og ; ® Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
is described under the name of Zimri in lines which must 
have made him sincerely sorry for his 'Behearsal*^ 

' A man so rariona that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 

SdS in opinion, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long : 

But in the course of one revolving moon,. 

Was cbymist, fiddler, statesman, and bnlToon. 

This is the famous portrait of Shaftesbury: — 

‘ Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to nil succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit ; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 
liestlcss, unfixed in principles and place ; 

In power unplenscd, impatient of disgrace ; 

A nciy soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy-body to decay. 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 
He sought the storms ; but for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boost his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Befnse his age the needful hours of rest ? 

’ Some of tbeee names, It is tnie, bad olready been applied to UrjrJea's rietimi 
(notably Achitophel to Sbaftesboiy), bat Uiyden made them popular. 

* From the introdnetion to the edition of Diyden’s Foema In the Aldlne Berias, 
bj the Bov. B. Hooper. 

3 Settle and Shadtvell ore mentioned in the Snd part only (see p, S7 C)l . 

* A satirical play borlesqaloi; and rldlcnlinc the bombastlo rhraed plays at the 
time, and partlcnlarly the work of Dryden (urno flsores as ‘Mr. Ilayet'). 
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‘the MEDAIi.' 

Faui^ a body -wbicb be coaid not please, 

Bankrnpt of life, yet piodigal of ease I 

And all to leave wbat tritb his toil be Tvon, . 

To that nnfeatbered two-legged thing, a son ; 

Got) while his sonl did hndcUcd notions try; 

And bom a shapeless lamp, like anarchy. 

In friendship fi^c, implacable in hate ; 

Besolved to min or to role the state. 

To compass this the triple bond he broke ; 

The pillars of the public safety shook ; 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke : 

Then, seiz^ with fear, yet still affecting fame, 

TTsnrpcd a patriot’s all-atoning name.’ 

In spite of the satire, Shaftesbury was acquitted, and 
became the popular hero of the day. A medal 'was ^uck 
off with his head and name on one side, the sun issuing 
from the clouds, with the motto Laetamur, on the other. 
This was the occasion of Dryden’s ‘ The Medal : a Satire 
against Sedition,’ which appeared in 1682 and is devoted 
to lashing Shaftesbury and his supporters.^ The style and 
metre are those of ‘ Absalom,’ save that there are more triple 
rhymes in proportion to its length, and Alexandrines occur 
pretty frequently. Here are a dozen lines for a specimen, 
of which the workmanship is so exactly like that of Pope, 
half a century later, that it would be impossible for a 
critic to decide from internal evidence which poet 'wrote 
them ; — 


* Athens, no donbt, did righteously decide, 

'When Fhocion and when Sociato were tried ; 

As righteously they did thoseidooms repent ; 

Still, they were wise, whichever way they went : 
Crowds err not, though to both extremes they mn ; 
To kill the father and recall the son. 

Some think the fools were most as times went then, 
Bat now the world's o’erstocked with pmdent men. 
The common cry is e’en rdigion’s test, 

The Turk’s is at Constdntindple best ; 

Idols in India ; Popery at Borne ; 

And our own worship only tme at home.* 


• Ali^om and Adhitopbel ’ Traa inunediatcly onsn'eied Iw a nnmlier of mlteii, 
among yhom Trere Bottle (Alwalom Senior), I’oidape, ana'a veison of 'honour,* 
^ho la thought to ha\o been the Hnlce of Snckingham j and * The Medal ' wu like- 
wiH at once attacked 1^ a aimllai ezenr. 


24 
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Dryden’s next sa<are was the ^ Macllecknc»/ a short 
poem in which Plecknoe is depicted as 

' — ^pondering wluoh o£ all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage 'immortal war with wit, 

Gried, 'lis resolred, for natnre pleads, that he 
Should only role who most resembles me. 

SbadweU alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dnlness from his tender years ; 

Shadwall alone, of all my sons, is he 
'Who stands confirmed in full ^pidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning x^e p^enco, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense.’* 

A month later (November 1682), the unfortunate Shad- 
well was rancorously attacked again, along with Settle, 
under the title of Og and Doeg, in the second part of 
‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ which was mainly the work of 
Tate, hut to which Diyden contributed some two hundred 
lines or more. In this same year 1682 appeared the 
* Eeligio I^ci,’ a poem in which Dryden states Ins faith, and 
his reasons for his faith as a Protestant. * We are to regard 
Dryden,' says Matthew Arnold, ‘ as the puissant and glorious 
founder, Pope as the splendid high-priest, of our excellent 
and indispensable eighteenth century. Ppr the purposes of 
their missioh and destiny, their poetry, like their prose, is 
admirable,’ and indeed much of the poem mention^ above 
has no quality save its metre and rhyme to distinguish it 
from the equ^y caustic, well-reasoned, well-balanced prose. 
Tet in ‘ The Phligio,’ as well as in ‘ The Hind,* there are 
passages of as fine poetry as any that Dryden has written — 
e.g., the opening lines in ‘ The Eeligio ’ : — 

' Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars, 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is reason to the soul ; and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 

Not light us here, so Bcason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure oiu* doubtful way. 

But guide ns upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear. 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 

So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light.' 

Tha ‘Ma^adDDoe* la a fragmeot or episode of a mode ^lo poem. JPopaS 
QTandad' I* ita legltiinata bigger, bnt perbaps not-greater, toea IW 

pveat : for iU title see p. S87. 
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‘the hind kSD TffiE PAWEHBR.* 

It •will be -aoticed- that Ihryden uses the ‘ overflow/ -the 
triplets, aud the other methods of breakiug the regularity of 
the couplet more frequently in some parts of this poem than 
is his wont. There is an interesting passage in his intro- 
duction to it — a capital specimen of his strong, lucid prose 
— ^which has some bearing upon this, and is, for other 
reasons, worth quoting here : — 

* It remains tliat I acquaint the reader, that these verses •n'erc 
written for an ingennonsyonng gentleman, my friend, upon his trans- 
lation of The Critical History of the Old Testement, composed by the 
learned father Simon : tho verses, therefore, are addressed to the 
translatur of that work, and tho style of them is, what it ought to he, 
epistolary. 

' If anyone be so lamentable a critic as to require the smoothness, thr 
numbers, and the turn of heroic poetry in this poem, I must tell him, 
tlrnt if he has not read Horace, I hare studied him, and hope the style 
of his epistles is not ill imitated here. The expressions of a poem 
designed purely for instruction ought to bo plain and natural, and yet 
majestic ; for here the poet is presumed to bo a kind of lawgiver, and 
those three qualities which I have named are proper to the legislative 
style. The florid, elevated, figurative way is for the passions ; for 
love and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the Soul, by sho^ng 
their objects out of their true proportion, either greater than the life 
or less ; but instruction is to be given by showing them what they 
naturally are. A man is to be cheats into passion, hut to bo 
reasoned, into truth.’ 

‘The Hind and Panther/ to which we have alluded 
above, belongs to a somewhat later date (1686-7) than the 
' Beligio,’ but it is so closely connected with it in form and 
matto, that it may he conveniently noticed here ; it is a 
defence, under the form of a fable, or allegory, of the Koman 
Catholic Church, 

* A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged,’ 

a^inst the Church of England, 

‘ The panther, sure tho noblest next the hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind,’ 

‘ the bloody Boar, an hid^endent beast,' the ‘ qualdng^ Hare ’ 
(Quakers), ‘the buffoon Ape’ (Atheists and Deists), ‘false 
Eeynard^ (Arians and Socinians), and so forth. What 
caused Dryden to change his religion has from his days 
to oirrs been matter of dispute : it ■will suffice for us to say 
that though it took place at a convenient date (the acces- 
sion. of -a Boman Catholic king), and though he seems to 
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have had a pension more or less in consequence, yet that 
pension may have been only a genuine revival of the 
Laureate’s salary, which at first James II. had discontinued, 
and also that Dryden’s wife (and probably Ins eldest son) 
liad been already conveiied to the Homan faith. It ^ould 
be noted, too, that when Dryden might have profited by 
turning Prot^tant again, in 1688 (when, on the accession 
of Hing William, he could no longer as a Papist hold office), 
he adhered to his adopted creed, and later on in life (1700) 
gave another proof of his independence of spirit by remsing 
to allow his ‘ Virgil ’ to be dedicated to King William, in 
spite of the publisher Tonson’s earnest entreaties. 

A poem that appeared between the publication of ‘ The 
Keligio ’ and ‘ The Hind ’ scarcely claims a passing notice, 
viz., the ‘Threnodia Augustalis,' an ode on the death of 
Charles II. It is said that there are some fine lines in this 
bombastic, adulatory, and inhamonious composition. We 
have not, we confess, been fortunate enough to find them. 
Stanza sdii., however, though quite as wooden and unpoetio 
08 the rest of the composition, is interesting for the remarks 
Dryden makes on the effect of Charles’s accession with 
regard to poetry : — 

* So, rising from his father’s um, 

So glorious did our Oharles return ; 

The officious muses came along — 

A gay harmonious quire, like angclB ever young ; 

The muse that mourns him now his happy triumph sung. 

E’en they could thrive in this auspicious reign ; 

And such a plenteous crop they boro 
Of purest and wcll-winnowcd grain, 

Ais Britain never know before. 

Though little was their hire and light their gain. 

Yet somewhat to their share ho throw ; 

Fed from his hand, they sung and flew 
Like birds of paradise that lived on morning dew.' 

If this ode may bo taken as a sample of bow badly 
Dryden could write, two others will ^ow what great 
poetic powers be could exhibit in this form of verse. These 
are the two odes on ‘St. Cecilia’s Day,’ the first a short 
poem of about sixty lines, written in 1687 ; the more 
famous one, longer and more elaborate, ten years later. 
‘Alexander’s Feast,* as the second ode is named, may 
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perhaps he jusily called the most ‘poetic’ of all Dryden& 
-wi'itiugs in its depicting of the vaiions passions and tiie 
aronang of sympathetic emoinons in the reader. It is 
probably the most widely known of all Diyden’s com- 
positions, and many of the lines have become stock quota- 
tions. We give here a portion of one of the choruses : 

* Softly sweet in Lydian mensnres, 

Soon he soothed his sonl to pleasures. 

War, he sang, is toil and trouble ; 

Hononr bnt an empty bubble ; 

Hcver ending, stall beginning, 

Sighting still, and still destroying ; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 

Think, 0 think it worth enjoying; 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 

Take the good the gods provide thee !’ 

The itist of Dryden’s poetical works will not occupy us 
long. At various times (1G84-85, 1692-94) volumes of his 
* Miscellanies ’ and ‘ Translations * appeared. These contain 
besides the odes many beautiful occasional pieces and lyrics, 
together with a ntunbor of translations of portions of the 
classics (Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, 
and Virgil). His translation of the letter’s ‘ Third Georgic ’ 
(in 1693-94) was the beginning of bis taking in band an 
English metrical version of all Virgil’s woi'ks, which he 
completed in 1697. This translation mot with immediate 
success, and has maintained its position as one of the best 
(if not the best) English tran^ations of a classic poet. 
Johnson (who is responsible for the opinion that no reader 
ever wished ‘ParadiBe Lost’ longer) has praised Dryden 
for making his Virgil interesting to the highest degree ; we 
may here, perhaps, be allowed to add that we reckon this 
power of holding the reader’s attention as one of Diyden’s 
chief merits ] his longer poems are all on topical, political, 
or personal subjects, and it was not his province in them 
(perhaps not in his power) to create character or stir our 
deeper feelings ; yet if one dips at random into * Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ * MacHecknoe,’ ‘ Beligio Laici,’ or even the 
long and occasionally puerile ‘ Hind and the Panther,’ it is 
difficult to read long without getting enthralled, or to close 
the hook without reading to the end. 
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The ‘ Virgil ’ -was published three years before Dryden’s 
death ; on finishing it he took up the project of tran^ting 
Homer, which he, however, did not live to complete. In the 
j'ear of his death his * Fables* (from Ohaucer and Boccaccio) 
appeared, and met with universal approbation ; he died at 
the height of his literary fame, the undisputed king of 
English men of letters of the day. 

Dryden’s prose, of wMch a specimen has already been 
given, and to the general characteristics of which wo have 
already referred, remains to be treated in a little more 
detail. Most of it appeared by way of preface to the pub- 
lished voraion of his plays, and frequently, too, he added to 
his poems (e.ff., his * Epistle to the Whigs ’ in ‘ The Medal ’) 
an introductory letter or dedication. His criticisms and 
explanations are more valuable for the insight they'give' us 
into his mind, and for the means they afford us of judging 
of his prose style, than for their own intrinsic merit, though 
that is not slight. Undoubtedly the most interesting of 
these productions is the ‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesie,’ first 
issued in 1667. It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Drydeu (Neander), Howard (Orites), Dorset (Bugenins), 
and Sedley (Lisideius) on the comparative merits of the 
‘ Elizabethan ’ dmma and the contemporary, modelled on 
the style of the rhymed French classic plays, of which 
latter form Dryden was at that time a supporter. Dryden 
has the distinction of being the introducer of that style of 
criticism which flourished diudng the greater part of the 
following century, and in some respects stiU prevails. 
Tliere had been othei* English writers on English literature 
before Diyden, it is true Sidney, Puttenham, eto^, 
but he is the first we meet who deserves the name of critic. 
Of his style it will sufiice to say that he' abandoned the long- 
winded, cumbrous sentences of the earlier prose-writers, 
and used a simple, straightforward, vigorous mode of ex- 
pressing his meaning. He is not the wielder of a great 
prose style such ns is Milton at his best, or Taylor, or 
Bunyan, or Carlyle; nor a writer of ext-reme taste and 
elegance like Temple or Addison or many essayists and 
critics of a later da}'. His groatest merit is that he can 
use prose as a fit means of expressing his thoughts 'so as to 
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mtike thorn at once dear to others. The foUo^ng extract 
from the * Essay' shows him to advantage, and is interest- 
ing from its subject matter: — 

'As for Jonson, to whoso diameter I am now arrived, if we look 
upon him while he was himself (for his Inst plays were bnt his 
dotages), I think him the most learned and judidons writer which 
any theatre ever had. Ho was a most severe jndge of himself^ as 
well 08 others. One cannot say he wanted wi^ bnt rather that he 
was fmgal of it. In his works you find little to retrench or alter. 
Wit and language, and Immour also, in some measure, wo had before 
him ; but something of art was wanting to the drama till he came. 
He mnaaged his strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, or 
endeavouring to move the passions : his genius was too sullen and 
satuminc to do it gracefully ; especially when he know he came after 
those who had pciformed both to such a height. 

' Humour was his proper sphere ; and in that he delighted most to 
represent mechanic people. 

'He was deeply conversant in the Ancients, both Greek and 
Latin ; and he borrowed boldly &om them. There is scarce a poet 
or historian, among the Bomon authors of those times, whom he has 
not translated in “ Scjnnns ” and “ Catiline.” But he has done his 
robberies so openly, that one may sec he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. Ho invades authors like a monarch ; and what would be theft 
in other poets, is only victory in him. With the spoils of these 
writers, he so represents old Borne to us, in its rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, that if one of their own poets had written cither of his 
tragedies, wc had seen less of it than in him. If there was any foult 
^ his language, 'twos that ho weaved it too closdy and laboriously 
in his EcriouB plays. Perhaps, too, ho did a little too much Jtomania 
our tongue, leaving the words which ho translated almost as mudi 
Latin ns ho found them : wherein, though he learnedly followed the 
idiom of their language, he did not enough comply with ours. 

‘If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge 
him the more correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater wit. 
Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets; Jonson 
was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing ; I nmnire him, but 
I love Shakespeare.’ 

We have already said that Dryden was one of the first 

niB pia ^ 'tRko advantage of the reopening of the theatres, 

ays. c Q£ stage, when ho had once invaded it,’ says 
Johnson, ‘ ho kept possession for many years ; not, indeed, 
without the competition of rivals, who sometimes prevailed, 
or the censure of critics, ^hich'was''ofteri poignant and 
often just j hut with such a degi'ee of reputation as made 
him at least secure of being heard, whatever might he the 
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^ final determindtion of the public/ Hia first drams was 
‘ The Duke of Guise,’ -which, however, he laid aside unfinished 
in 1662, hut completed, in collaboration with Leo, tweniy 
yeans later, when it was turned into a play -with a political 
purpose, dmected against the supporters of Monmouth. 
The first of Dryden’s plays to be represented on the stage 
was a prose-comedy, ‘ The Wild Gallant,’ which met -with no 
success; but his next venture, ' The Bival Ladies’ (1663), 
a play in which ‘ the -tragic scenes are -written in rhyme, 
the lighter scenes ... in blank verse,’ was better received. 
In the dedication to Lord Orrery, prefixed to the published 
play in 1664, Dryden upheld that rhyme -was more fitting 
than blank verse for the language of tragedy, and ac- 
cordingly his next plays, ‘ The Indian Queen * and ‘ The 
Indian Emperor,’ are both rhymed. * The Indian Queen ’ 
was written in conjunction with Sir Eobert Howard, 
Dryden's brother-in-law. Howard, in a preface to his own 
plays, in 1665, took up the cudgels against Dryden, main- 
taining that blank verso, though too mean and low for a 
poem,^ was the fit metre for a play. This called forth 
a reply from Dryden, in the ‘An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesie ’ already referred to, which was again answered by 
Howni’d in the pi’eface to his ‘Duke of Lerma,’ which 
produced the somewhat acrimonious * Defence of the Essay 
prefixed to the second edition of “ The Indian Emperor,” ’ 
in 1668. To the year before this two comedies belong, 

' ‘ Secret Love ; or, The Maiden Queen,’ ‘ which Mr. Dryden 
himself in hia preface seems to brag of,’ says Pepys, ‘ and 
is indeed a good play,’ and * Sir Martin Marall,’ an adapta- 
tion of Mohtre’s ‘L’BtourdL’ ‘The Tempest,’ wliich also 
appeared in 1667, "was a version of Shakespeare’s play, and 
Davenant had some part in it. ‘An Evening’s Love j or, 
The Mock Astrologer ’ -was another comedy : it was acted 
at the King’s Theatre (which Diyden had contracted to 
supply with thi-ee plays a year”), and met -with little 
success. Dryden’s next two plays were tragedies in rhyme, 
‘Tyrannic Love; or, The Eoyal Martyr-’ (1668) and ‘The 


* It miwt -be roincinbeKd that Itlllton’s Inter worke "were not yet imbUsbed 
(eec i).3M}. 

* 'i'btn la computed to hAve brought him £S00 to £400 a year. 
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Conquest of Granada ’ (in two parts, 1669 — ^1670), which 
lattOT was one of his most successful plays, ‘lie two 
parts of “The Conquest of Granada,”* says Johnson, ‘are 
written with a seeming determination to glut the public 
with dramatic wonders, to eathibit in its highest elevation 
a theatrical meteor of incredible love and impossible valour, 
and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance 
of posterity. All the raj^ of romantic heat, whether 
amorous or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of con- 
centration. Ho is above all laws ; he is exempt from all 
lestraints; he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears. He flghts without inquiring the 
cause, and loves in spite of the obligations of justice and 
of prohibition from the dead. Yet the scenes are, for the 
most part, delightful; they exhibit a land of illustrious 
depravity, and majestic madness, such as, if it is often 
despised, is often reverenced, and in which the ridiculous is 
mingled with the astonishing.’^ 

It was in 1670, after the production of * The Conquest 
of Granada,’ with which (or with Hell Q^vynne, who acted 
in it) Charles II. wasimmensely pleased, that the Laxiroate- 
ship (as we have mentioned) was confen'ed on Dryden, who 
flgurcs in Villiors’ * Rehearsal,’ which was produced next year, 
ns hir. Bayes. Diyden’s next pln 3 rs were comedies — ‘ The 
* Marriage h la Mode’ (1672) and 'Love in a Nunnery,’ 
in the same year. To the war against the Dutch (1673) 
is duo ‘ Amboyna,’ a poor play in rhyme (with a good deal 
of prose), intended to augment the hatred of its hearers 
against our foes. It was followed in 1674 (the year of 
l^ton’s death) by a rhymed voision in dramatic form 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ entitled ‘The State of Innocence.’ 
Dryden calls this production an opera, though perhaps 
‘ bimlesque ’ would bo a fitter title for it ; however, it was 
apparently not intended for acting, and Diyden seems to 
have been, to some small degree at least, conscious of tho 
greatness of Milton’s poem, which he admits to be ‘ono 
of the greatest, most noble, and sublime which either this 

‘ Elknnah Settle (1048— 17S4), irbom Diydcn UTagely ridlcnled in 1073 for hla 
' Empress of JIotocco,’ celling its enthor, inter alia, ‘ on animal of most deplored 
nnderstsndlng,' repllM nrltfa some eqnall/olTU ol»OTatIoDB on 'The Conquest of 
Gnmads.* 
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age or nation has produced.’^ A far worthier work— ^ 
perhaps the best of aU Dryden’s plays — was * Aureng-Zebe,* 
-which appeared next year. This is the last of his rhyming 
tragedies, and in the prologne he shows that he was not 
of the opinion that he had so stoutly maintained a dozen 
yeara before against Sir B. Howard. The poet 

' oat of no feigned modesty, this day 
Damns this Inborions trifle of a play ; 

, Kot that it’s worse than what hmore he writ, 

. Bat he has now another taste of wit ; 

And, to confess a truth, thongh oat of time, 
fiVotos toear^ of hit long-loved mUtrete IthgmeJ 

In this prologue he declares 

' That, spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast nt Shakespeare’s sacred name 

and his next venture was a tragedy founded on ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ entitled ‘All for Ijove; or, The World Well 
Lost.’ In the same year (1678) he produced 'Limberham ; 
or, The Kind Keeper,’ a play which was prohibited,® and 
‘ (Edipus,’ in which Lee collaborated. In 1679 and 1680 
no play of Dryden’s appeared, but in 1681 he come forward 
with ‘ The Spanish i^iar,’ a * Protestant play,’ which was 
highly successful, partly, no doubt, on its own merits, 
which ore considerable, but in great measure,, too, from the 
way in which, ‘ at a time when the nation was rabid about 
Oates’s supposed plot,’ the Boman Catholic religion was 
held up to scorn. In the year of the accession of James EL 
appeared a political ‘opera,’ ‘Albion and Albanius,’ one 
of the poorest of his worlm. The music is said to have 
been ns bod as the poetry, which caused some wag to remark 
ihat the poet and the composer seemed to have * mistaken 
their trade ; the former writing the miisic, the latter the 
verse.’ This is the only play of Dryden’s that belongs to 
the reign of James, but after the Bevolution (when Dryden 
lost his Laureate^p, and — ^insult added to injury— wis 
succeeded by Shadw^) he tvurned to the 'stage again, 
and produced (in 1690) ‘Don Sebastian,’ which is ranked 


* Bat btyden said about w much at 'variouatimea for Deahant, Waller, DcTcouit, 
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by some above •* Aureng-Zeba’ ‘Amphitryon’ (1690), 
* King Arthur’ (1691), ‘Oleoraenes’ (1692), and ‘Love 
Triumphant’ (1693), are his last plays. The first of these 
is a comedy adapted from Moliire’s adaptation of ‘ Plautus ' ; 
the next is an ‘ opera ’ (in which and in ‘ Don Sebastian ’ 
some trace the influence of Milton) ; the third is a tragedy 
written in conjnnction with Southerne; and the last of 
Dryden's dramatic works was a tragiKjomedy, which was 
an utter failure, so that, as Johnson says, ‘ he began and 
ended his dramatic labours with an ill success.’ In Dryden’s 
plays we may find specimens of all the stage productions 
of the age — ^the licentious comedy, the ‘ opera,’ the gran- 
diose (and often ranting) tragedy in rhyme, blank verse, 
and prose. He has left behind him some thii‘ty dramatic 
pieces, of which the bulk have not great literary merit, 
while some are utterly unworthy) but two, or at most three, 
are fine tragedies, which rank as high as any works of their 
time, and are perhaps as good as any that have yet been 
written since the Elizabethan age. As a fair specimen of 
his rhyming verse in tragedy Sie following brief extract 
from-‘ Aweng-Zebe ’ may serve ; — 

Emperor, Yonr fate lias called you to the imperial seat : 

In duty be, os you in arms are, grrat ; 

For Anreng'Zebe a hated imme is grown. 

And Love less bears a xiTol than the throne. 

Herat, To me the cries of fighting fields are chorme 

Seen bo my sabre, and of proof my arms, 

1 ask no other blessing of my stars : 

No prise but Fame, nor mistress but the wars. 

1 Bcaice am pleased 1 tamely mount the throne. 

Would Anteng-Zebe had all their souls in one, 

With all my rtder brothers I would fight, 

And so from partial Nature force my right. 

B, Had we but lasting youth and time to spare 
Some might be thrown away on Fame and War. 

But youth, the perishing good runs on too fast, 

And nnenjoyecl will spend its^ to waste ; 

Few know the use of life before ’tis past. 

Had I once more thy vigour to command, 

Twould not let it die npon my hand. 

No hour of pleasure should pass empty by ; 

Youth should watch joys and shoot them as they fly. 
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if. Meihinks nil pleasure is in greatness found. 

Kings, like Heaven ’s eye, sbonld spread their beams around. 
Flexed to he seen whue Glory’s race they run : 

Best is not for the chariot of the sun. 

Subjects are stiff-necked animals : th^ soon 
Feel shickM reins, and pitch their rider down. 

I'. To thee that dread gloiy of power I give : 

Cares be thy lot, rei^ thou, and let me live. 

The fort I’ll keep for my security. 

Business and public state resign to thee. 
jll. Luxurious kings are to their people lost ; 

They live, like drones, upon the public cost. 

My arms, from pole to pole, the world shall shake, 

^d, with myself, keep all mankind awake. 

Believe me, son, and needless trouble spare, 

’Tis a base world, and is not worth our care ; 

The vulgar and scarce animated dod 

Ne’er pleased with aught above them. Prince or God. 

Were I a God, the drunken globe cQionld roll, 

The little emmets with the human soul 
Care for themselves, while at my ease I sate, 

And Second Causes did the work of Fate ; 

Or, if I did take care, that care should be 
For Wit that scorned the world and lived like me. 

for nn illustration of his blank verse we will take a 
passage from ‘ Don Sebastian ’ ; — 

Seiattian. I have not yet forget I am a king, 

Whose royal office is rcdicsj of wrongs ; 

If I have wronged thee, ohaigc me face to face ; 

1 have not yet foi;got 1 am a soldier. 

Jioraa, ’Tis the first justice thou hast ever done me ; 

Then, though I loathe this woman’s war of tongues. 

Yet shall my cause of vengeance first be elear ; 

And, Honour, be thou judge I 
fkb. Honour befriend ns both I 

Beware I I warn thee yet to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majesty to bear : 

I warn thee thus because I know thy temper 
Is insolent and haughty to superiors : 

How often hast thou braved my peaceful conrt, 

Filled it with noisy brawls and windy boasts ; 

And, with past service, nauseously repealed, 

Beproaohed even me thy prince 1 
Dor. And well I might when you forgot reward, 

Hie part of Heaven in Inngs : for punishment 
Is hangman’s work, and drudgery for devils, 

I must and will reproach thee with my service ; 
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T^nt I it irks me eo to cull my prince, 

Hat jnst resentment and bard usage coined 
Th’ unwilling word : and, grating ns it is, 

Take it, for ’tie thy due. 

Seb. How I tyrant I 

JDor, Tyrant i 

Si'b, Traitor 1 that name thou canst not echo hack ; 

That robe of infamy, that circumcision 

111 hid beneath that robe, proclaim the traitor : 

And, if a name 

More foul tlinn traitor he 'tis renegade. 

Dflr. If I’m a traitor, tliink, and blnsh, thou tyrant 
WHiose injuries betrayed mo into treason, 

Ivffoccd my loyalty, unhinged my faith, 

And hurried mo from hopes of heaven to hell ; 

All these, and all my yet unfinished ciimes, 

MHicn 1 shall rise to plead before the saints, 

I chai^ on thee to make thy damning sure. 

8fb. Thy old presumptuous arrogance and gain, 

Tlmt bred my first dislike and then my loathing I 
Once more lie warned and know me for thy king. 

Dor. Too well I know Uicc, but for king no more : 

This is not Lisbon, not the circle this 
Where like a statue thou bast stood besieged 
By sycophants, and fools, the growth of courts : 

Where tny gulled eye in all the gaudy round 
Met nothing but a lie in every face. 

And the gross flattery of a gaping crowd, 

ICnvious who first should catch and first applaud 
Tiio stuff of royal nonsense : when I spoke 
My honest homely words wore carped and censured 
For want of courtly stylo ; rclntcd actions, 

'iliough modestly reported, passed for boasts : 

Kccurc of merit, if 1 asked reword, 

Tliy hungry minions thought their rights invaded, 

And the bread snatched from pimps and parasites. 



C5HAPTER XXm. 

DKIDEIT’B CONTEMPORAHIES — THE POETS (o. 1660 — 1700). 

JExai/XWiNa from this chapter all treatment of the miUnga 
of Milton, Herrick, Oowley, Waller, and soma others whoso 
work is more properly treated in connect'^'n mth the period 
immediately befoi-e 1660,^ and omitting \mtors such as 
Prior, Garth, Addison, and others whose work it is moi’e 
appropriate to defer till we reach the section that deals 
with the age in which most of it was done, we find no 
great names, and not many considerable ones, among the 
verse writers contemporary with Hryden. 

Satire and essay-writing in verse are the most frequent 
productions of the poets of this age. Krst 
among them in point of time and chief among 
them in importance is Butler, the author of 
* Hudibras.’ Of his life little is known, though it seems to 
he agreed that the success of his work brought him little 
profit in spite of its immense popularity, and that he died 
in straitened circumstances. * He asked for bread, and he 
received a stone,’ says Wesley at the time when a monument 
was being erected to the poet's memory. The first instal- 
ment of ‘ Hudibrns ' appeared in 1663 j it was continued in 
1664 and 1678, and was left unfinished. It is a long and 
very witty mode epic levelled against the Puritans. Its 
hero, Hudibras (Sir Samuel Luke, a Presbytenan justice of 
the peace, in whose houseliold Butler seems to have passed 
some unhappy years), sets out, like another Don Quixote, 
with his Saucho Panza (Squire Ealpho), to tilt against the 
wickedness of the times. The whole force of the satirist’s 
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powtst- is dov6lod.to holding np to ridicnlo the anti-Hoynlist 
party. Tho chiof of its former Icatloi'S (Cromwell, ineofc- 
wood, Prynne, ote.) appear hy name, and scores of others 
are n1Iud(^ to nnder voriona title's. The metre of ‘ Htidibms ' 
is octosyllabic, and many of liLs verses (mostly misquoted) 
have become common property — e.g . : 

' Ho that runs may light ng.itn, 

Which he can norcr tlo Hint's Main ;* 

or — 

'He that complies ngain'it his will, 

Is of Ills own opinion rHII.’ 

But, except for certain tolling couplets, ‘ ITndibras ’ is now 
practically unknown. This had hecomo tho case oven in 
Johnson's time, who himself supplies ono of tho reasons for 
this. 'Human work.s are not e.a.sily found without a pori.'-h- 
nhlo part,' and what made tho chief oscellonco of ‘ Hndibms ' 
in its day wa.s precisely that ‘ porishahlo p.art.' ‘ The 
mnnnoi's,’ ns .fohuKm says, ‘ are temporary and local, and 
therefore l>ecoinc ovory day les.H intelligible, and 1d.ss .striking. 

. . . Such manners as de pend upon .stancling rolation.s and 
general passions are co-oxtendod with tho race of man j but 
lho.so mwHficationsof life and peculiarities of practice, wliicJi 
are the progeny of error and jicrvorsc-nev!, or ut best of somo 
accidental influence or transieut persuasion, must pori.sh 
srith their pirents. Much thoreforo of that humour which 
transported Iho Inst [f.c. 17th} century with merriment is 
lost to u,s, wlio do not know tho same solonmity, tho sullen 
Bupeiatition, tho gloomy moro'^onc.ss, and tho stubborn 
scnqflcs, of the ancient Puritans; oi’, if wo know them, 
derive our information only fiam books, or from tradition, 
have never had thorn licforo our eyes, and cannot, hut by, 
recollection and study, understand tho lines in which they 
are satiiised.’ ‘Kot oven though another Butlor should 
arise,’ lie adds olsowhero, 'would another. “Hndibms” 
obtain tho same rogai'd. Burlesque consists in a dispro- 
portion between the stylo and tho sentiments, or between 
tho adventitious sentiments and tho fundamental suhjeol. 
It, thcroforo, like all bodies composed of hotorogoncous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. All disproportion 
is unnatural; and from what is unnatural wo can derive 
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only the pleasure \7hic1i novelty produces. We admire it 
aw^e as a strange thing ; but when it is no longer strange, 
we perceive its deformity. It is a kind of sacrifice, which 
by frequent repetition detects itself ; and the reader, learning 
in time what he is to expect, lays down the book, as the 
spectator turns away from a second exhibition of those 
tricks of which the only use is to show that they can be 
played.’ 

A few lines from the lengthy description of the hero, 
when first he set out ' a-coIoneUing,’ will give the reader 
some idea of Butler’s style ; — 

< For his reli^on it was fit 
To match hm learning and his wit : 

'Twas Presbyterian trae-blno ; 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grrnt 
To be the true church militant ; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough rkormation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

Aud still be doing, never done ; 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to bo mended : 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ,* 
la falling out with &at or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss ; 

Jlore peevish, cross, and rolcnctio 
Than dog distract or monkey sick ; 

That wi^ more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 

Compound for sins they are incUned to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.’ , 

As an example of bis witiy sarcasm in dialogue, we 
take the following from the third part of the poem 

‘ Quoth he, ” I am resolved to bo 
Thy scholar in this mystery ; * 


' It is a fiend trlio ii ukias the quostlons of the Icalght, 
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And therefore first desire to Imow 
fiotne principles on which yon go — 

What inahes n knave a child of God 
And one of us ? ” — A livelihood.” 

“ What renders beating ont of brains, 

And mnrdcr, godliness? ” — “ Great gains." 

” ‘What’s tender conscience ? ” — “ ’Tis a botch 
That will not bear the gentlest touch ; 

Bat, breaking out, dispatches more 
Than th* epidcmical’st plarae-sore.” 

"AVhat makes you encroach npon onr trade 
And damn all others’ 7 " — '* To bo paid." 

“ What’s orthodox and true believing 
Against a conscience ? ”*— *• A good Imng." 

*' What makes rebelling ngainrt kings 
A good old cause?” — “Administcrings.” 

" What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? " 
“ About two hundred pouncu a year.” 

" And that which was proved true before, 
Provo false again ?" — “ ^o hundred more." 
*' And what makes breaking of all oaths 
A holy duty ? " — “Food and clothes." 

" What laws and freedom, persecution ? " 

“ Being out of power and contribution.” 

“ What makes a church a den of thieves ? " 

“ A dean and chapter, and white sleeves." 

“ And what would server if these worn gone, 

“ To make it orthodox ? " — “ Our omi." ’ 


Witty, incisive, and full of force as every line is, perhaps 
the render will see oven from these extracts the justice 
of a great part of Johnson’s criticism, and he will realise 
mth no great difficulty that a poem consisting of many 
thousand lines, mainly describing moods and conversation 
and dealing little with adventm-e, becomes wearisome at 
length, even though the staple of it is as ingeniously satiiical 
as the passage quoted. Butler’s other poems are not of 
great account His ‘ Elephant in the Moon ’ is a satire 
on the wise men of the Boyal Society. According to the 
satirist, one of their number, looking through a telescope, 
perceives an elephant in the moon, which turns out to be a 
mouse that has managed to creep into the instrument. It 
is curious that it was first written in Butler’s Hudibrastic 
metre, and then re-written in ‘long verse’ (i.e., decasyllabic). 
The satire on our * Bidiculous Imitation of the Erench ’ is 
chiefly interesting for its account of the fashion it rails at 
t 35- 
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—the rage for copying in all things from our neighbours 
across the Ohonnel, wHch prevailed after the ILestoration. 
TTis prose ' Chai'acters ’ are perhaps worthier of attention 
than anything else he wrote, except ‘ Hudibras ’ ; they aio 
carefully written essays which only remind iis of Overbury 
and Earle in their titles and certain formal characteristics, 
They are longer and mthei* more elaborate than anything 
of the kind that had beeu done before, and they show 
Butler’s command of a sturdy prose which is of the new 
order in its main essentials yet has leanings to the old. 
Here is the beginning of the description of a ‘ Character ’ 
that attracted him greatly : — 

‘ A Leaoeb of a Faotiok sets the psnim, and all his party sing 
after him. He is like a figure in arithmotio, the more ciphers he 
stands before, the more his value amounts to. He is a great harangucr. 
talks himself into authority, and, like a pan-o^ climl» with his beak. 
He appears bravo in the head of liis party, but braver in his own ; 
for vainglory leads him as he does them, — and both many times out of 
the king’s mghway, over hedges and ditches, to find out byways and 
shorter cuts, which ^nerally prove the farthest about, but uover 
the nearest home again. He is so passionate a lover of the liberty 
of the people that his fondness tnras to jealousy ; he interprets 
every trifle la the worst sense to the prejudice of her honesty, and 
is so full of caprices and scruples, that if ho had his will, ho would 
have her shut up and never suffered to go abroad again, if not made 
away, for her incontinence.’ 

A word or two may be conveniently said here about 

Andrew Marvell’s satires. This last of tho Puritan poete, 

Marvel], who had been Milton’s colleague in the Latin 

1020 - 78 . geore^^i-yghipj remained in political life after the 
Bestoration, as member for Hull. *A Homan patriot 
incorruptible and inflexible in the coiTupt and seiwile Parlia- 
ments of Ohai'les II.,’ he has been called by Mr. Goldirin 
Smith j ‘ the poems of his later days were not epics or lyrics, 
but satires levelled, like his renowned pamphlets, against 
tyranny and wickedness in Church and State.’ His metrical 
productions which fall within the scope of this cliapter aro, 
among other satirical pieces, ‘ Fleoknoe,’ ‘ Lost Instructions 
to a Painter,’ ‘The Character of Holland’; these are in 
the heroic di^iob, and may be said to bo tho forarunnem of 
the satires of Ol^am, Dryden, and Defoe. They have no 
great -intrinsio merit, and the versification is clumsy anq 
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rough; but they were effective enough and sufficiently 
vigorous. Mai-vell died in the midst of a fierce and bitter 
No-Popeiy controversy with Parker, Bishop of Oxford, and 
there was some suspicion that he had been poisoned. It was 
in this feud that he wrote one of the most famous of his 
prose works, ‘The Eehearsal Ikansprosed.’^ The Plecknoe 
who figures in the satires mentioned above, has had a drearj' 
immortality conferred upon his name by Dryden, who gave 
his chief butt the name of MacPJecknoe [i.e., son of Fleck- 
noe] as his proudest title to the thi'one of dulness. He was 
a voluminous writer of poor poems, plays, and prose : a brief 
extract from Marvell’s satire upon him will give us a fair 
specimen of his work in this vein ; — 

‘Obliged by frequent visits of this man, 

Whom as priest, poet, and musician, 

I for some branch o' 'MdehisMek took, 

(Though he derives tUu from my Lord Brooke) 

I sought his lodging, which is at the sign 
Of the sad Pelican, — subject divine 
For poetry ; ther^ three stair-cases high, 

Which signifies his triple property, 

1 found at lost a chamber, as twas said. 

But seemed a coffin set on the stair’s bead ; 
**«>»• 

Straight, without farther infoiniuliuu, 

& hideous voice, he, in a dismal tone, 

B^ns to exorcise, as if I were 

Possessed, — and sure the devil brought me tlicre. 

But ^ who now imagined myself brought 
To my last trial, in a serious thought 
Calmed the disorders of my youthful breast. 

And to my martyrdom propaiid rest. 

Only this frail ambition did remain. 

The lost distemper of the sober brain. 

That there had been some present to assure 
The future ages how I did endure ; 

And how L ulent, turned one burning ear 
Towards the verse, and when that could not bear. 

Held him the other, and unchanged yet. 

Asked still for more and prayed him to repeat ; 

Till the tyrant, weary to persecute. 

Left off, and tried to allure roe with his lute.’ 


I The title was, of oonvic, borrowed from Suckiagham's pley (pp 867, 877); 
Parker Is made to flgnre^s Mr. Bayes. 
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Oldham’s claim to remembrance rests not on his * Praise 
Joiin Old- Homer/ or on his * Pindaric Odes/ but on 

ham; * the ‘ Satires against the Jesuits.’ Diyden, who - 
1653 ^. edited his ‘Bemains’ in 168 i, and lavidied his 
pi-aises upon him, doubtless learned much from the rigorous 
satirist, liiko Marvell, he -wrote in the heroic distich 
(-which, indeed, had become, and has remained, the general 
vehicle for metrical satire) ; but though he far surpasses any 
previous satiricnl -writer of our tongue, his -\*ersification is 
sHpshod and careless. His life -was short and sad. On 
leaving the IJniversitj- he took to teaching; gave it up 
after a few years for literature ; published -without a patron ; 
and died, after a stom-tossed, unsatisfied life, in poverty 
and neglect at the age of thirty. He has been called ‘ the 
laureate of the Popish Plot fren^,’ and it has been truly 
said of him that ‘his laurels are accordingly stained with 
much mire and much blood ‘ j but the saeva indignatio of the 
genuine satirist is there, and the vivacity and strength -with 
which he expresses it have given hi m a certain sure place in 
our literature, in spite of his many deficiencies. The stodc 
quotation from his works, the passage describing the servi- 
tude of the domestic chaplain in his days, shows him to great 
advantage. The account of the teacher’s lot, immediately 
preceding it, is not less interesting and vivid : — 

‘ If you for orders and a gown design, 

CionsidGr only this, dear friend of mine, 

The church is grown so overstocked of kite, 

That if yon -walk abroad, youTl hardly meet 
^lore porters now than parsons in tho street. 

At every comer they are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity ; 

And half the number of the sacred herd 
Are fain to stroll and wauder unprcfeTicd. 

If thus, or thoughts of such a weighty charge, 

Make you resolve to keep yourself at large, 

For want of better opportunity 
A school mnst next yonr sanctaary he. 

Go. wed some grammar-bridewell, and a wife. 

And there beat Greek and Latin for yonr life ; 

"With birchen sceplro there command at will, 

Greater than Bnsby’s self or Doctor Gill ; 

But who wonld be to the vile drudgery bound. 

Where (here so small encouragement is found. 
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Where you, for recompense of all your pains. 

Shall hardly reach a common fiddlers gains 7 
For when youVo toiled and laboured all you can, 

To dung and cultivate a barren brain, 

A dancing master shall bo better paid. 

Though he ii^ructs the heels, and you the bead. 

To such indulgence arc kind parents grown. 

That nought costs less in breeding than a son ; 

Kor is it hard to find a father now, 

Shall more upon a sctting>do" allow, 

And with a Mcr hand reward the core 
Of training up his spaniel than his heir.’ 

His connection with Drydon is nearly all that preserves 
the memory of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrav^ 
jinigtave, and afterwards Duke of Buckinghamshire, the 
1640—1721. , gharp-jndging Adriol, the Muses* friend ’ of 
‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ Besides the ‘ Essay on Satii’e * 
•which he •wrote in conjunction •with Dry den, and for which 
Diyden was * praised and beaten,* he produced an ‘ Essay 
on Poetry ’ and some smaller poems. His criticisms iu 
verse Dt^'den eulogised exti-a-vagantly, and Pope thought 
very highly of them : he certainly handles the couplet 
neatly, and in a fashion which -was not so common as it 
became a little later, hut his thoughts are commonplace 
and his way of expressing them dull and uninspiriting. 
The cleverest and sprightliest of his •writing is an amusing 
set of satirical verses on tho * Election of a Laureate ’ at the 
death of Eowe (1718). 

To the same group of writers as Mulgrave belongs Went- 
worth Dillon, Earl of Boscommon. He, too, did 
Bo^ninon, literary criticism in correct iambics, producing an 

^ ■ ‘ Essay on Translated Verse,’ with Horace and 

Boileau as his masters. He looked forward to the happy 
time when English poetiy would be a good deal more ‘ cor- 
rect,’ its native barbarisms satisfactorily expelled, and the 
newly discovered decencies of common-sense, control, and 
regularity of workmanship properly acclimatised : — 

* 0 may I live to hail the glorious day, 

And sing loud proans through the crowded way, 

When in triumphant state the British hlusc, 

True to herself, shall barbarous aid refuse. 

And in the Roman majesty appear. 

Which none knows be^r, and none comes so near.’ 
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He meant veiy well evidently, but bis talent was of the 
smallest; yet be and others like bim did something for 
Dryden, something to smooth the way for Pope, and are 
not altogethei’ to be disregarded becatise of the littleness of 
their poetic achievement and the absence of anything like 
genuino poetry fi’om theii* worlos. Boscommdn is, moreover, 
interesting as having essayed blank verse in his translation 
of Horace’s ‘ Ai-s Poetica.’ It m the only poem written in that 
metre between the death of Milton and t^he end of the seven- 
teenth century ; and perhaps no poem of its length orfiibits 
such an absolutely incompetent handling of blank verse. 

Another lordly poet, also connected with Dryden, is 
Charles Sackvillo, Earl of Dorset, the Eugonius of 
ifoflf’ * Essay on Dramatic Poesie,’ and a descendant 
of the poet Sackville of Queen Elizabeth’s days. 
He, too, tried the satirical vein ; but it is as a writer of lyrics 
which form a borh of link between Suckling and the Cavalier 
poets on the one bond, and Gay and Prior on the other*, 
that he is most worthy of notice. His witty ballad ‘ To all 
you Ladies now on Land ’ is now almost his ordy composition 
that is remembered ; it was written at sea in the Dutch War 
of 1666, and begiirs thus : — 

' To all yon ladies now on land, 

We men at sea indite ; 

Bnt first would have yon nndersland 
How liard it is to write ; 

The Muses now and Neptune too 
vVe must implore to write to you, 

With a fa la la la la. 

‘For though tho Muses should prove kind, 

And fill our ompiy brain ; 

Tet if rough Neptune rouse the ^Tind, 

To wave tho oztuu main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

Boll np and down our ships at sea 
With a fa la la la la. 

'J'hon if wo write not by each post, 

Think not wo aro unkmd ; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wmd 
Our tears wo’ll send n speedier way. 

The tide shall bring them twice a day 
With a fit In la la la.’ 
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To conclude this account of the Court group we have 
Loni ^ John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, a 

Rochester, man of infamous character and considerable talent 

1647 - 80 . jg-g ^erses ‘On Nothing,’ and his mock 

epitaph on King Charles II., are the best known of his 
productions. TIio latter runs thus : — 

‘ Here liac onr aoveroign lord tbo king, 

Whose word no-man relies on — 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wi^c one.’ 

He tried his hand on an adaptation of a play by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (‘ Valentinian’), and wrote satires 
not now worthy of note. Johnson credits his writings with 
‘ spnghtliness and vigour,’ but observes, with his usual 
sense, that ‘ there is no particular character in them.’ It 
is a remark that would apply with equal justice to most of 
the minor vei'se-ivriting of that age. 

Tate, Dryden’s assistant, succeeded Shadwell, Dryden’s 
foe, in the Laureateship in 1692 . He wrote 
-^052—1716?’^*^”°^® plays, now of no acoinnt ; the 

only work ho is remembered by is his share in 
the second part of * Absalom and AchitopheL’ - No doubt 
the wit and satiin were all Dryden’s sugga<daon, but Tate 
seems to have learned Dryden’s versification much as 
Fenton and Broome afterwards did Pope’s. In conjunction 
with one Nicholas Brady, Tate executed an nnpoetical 
metrical version of the Psalms, which still survives. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DBTDEN’S COimaiPOBAHlM. — ^THE l>EA^tA'^STa (to 
ABOUT 1714 ). 

Davenakt, who is said to have been related to Shakeq)ear(?, 
sirWiuiaiu of Ben Jonson’s adopted ‘sons,’ 

succeeded the latter poet in the Laureateship. 
His works belong for the most part to the pro* 
Restomtion period,' but two or three of his plays after that 
date deserve some notice. The ‘Siege of inodes’ was 
written and produced before the Restoration, for towards 
the close of Cromwell’s rule Davenant had managed to get 
his ‘operas’ (t.e. plays with music) semi-privately acted; 
it was revived and added to, and was one of the first plays 
acted on the reopening of the playhouses. It has no great 
merit, in spite of the praise Dryden has lavished upon it 
for its use of rhymed verse ; and for that matter none of 
Davenant’s work, though highly valued in its day, is of 
much account. Two other's of his plays (both comedies), 
‘The Playhouse to be Let’ and ‘The Man’s the Master,’ 
were the product of his declining years. Though his work 
is of no intrinsic value, its historical poation makes its . 
author of some interest. He is the first, in point of time, 
of the Restoration playwrights, and he forms a sort of 
slight bond between them and the men of the earlier period. 
There are two or three other of the earliest (and otherwise 
unimportant Restoration dramatists) whose names are just 
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woi’th mentioning iiere. One of these is Sir William TCilli- 
TheKiui- grew (1693), the author of ‘The Siege of Urbin,’ 
Brews. ‘ Selindra,’ and several other plays. His brother 
Thomas Killigrew was more famous for his jests in speech 
and action than for anything in his several plays. He 
accompanied the Idng in his o^lo, earned the name of 
Court jester, and figures in Denham's epigram ; 

‘ Had Cowley ne'er spoke, KilUgrew ne’er ^vrit, 

Combined in one, they'd made a matchless wit.' 

From this it may be inferred — and the inference will he 
correct — that his plays are dull. ‘ Olaricilla,' ‘ Bellamira’s 
Di'eam,’ and * The Prisoners ’ are among his tragi-comedies. 
Tniie. Sir Samuel Tuke and Sir B. Fanshawe are two 

— courtier playivrights of little merit who are 

ana iwe. mentioning here as evidence of the 

popularity and infiuence of the Spanish drama in the years 
immediately following the Kostoration. Fanshawe, who 
Avas ambassador at TMadrid (d. 1666), trandated two plays 
of Antonio de Mendoza: Tuke (d. 1673) adapted a play 
of Calderon’s for the English stage as early as 1662 under 
the title of ‘ Tlio Adventures of Five Hours.*^ To Boger 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery, belongs the * credit ' (ac- 
cording to Diyden) of setting the example of 
writing dramas in rhymed verso, and teaching us the way 
to write ‘heroic’ plays on the French model. It was 
Dryden himself, of course, who stamped this new phase of 
our drama with his own great authority. 

Leo, whoso name has already been mentioned as a 
Naihnnioi coadjutor of Drydon, was a tragic writer of real 

considerable power of appealing 
■** to the emotions. He began life ns an actor, but 
failing on the stage, produced his first play ‘Nero,’ a 

* The extent of the BpaniaU inSnence ioat lie ronghly ganced the fonowlnc 
partlcnlois fnrnlihed innnoteofFrofesor Ward's: ‘Dryden’s^'lho WUd Gallant," 
and '* The lUval Ladles,” and donhtloss also Lord Orrcn’'a ” Qnmnn ” were from 
SinnUh sources: Thomas KlUlsrew’s “The Fonon's weddinB" (acted 16W) was 
taken from Calderon's “ Donna Dnenda" ; of Orowne’s "Sir Conrtly Nice ” tbs plot 
lind been suggested to him by King Charles II. from Moreto : Wycherly owml the 
most amnsing scenes of his “ The Gentleman Dancing-tlaster" to Calderon's *' El 
Maestro de Danaurj” Dtyden's “An Erening's Love” enme only Indirectly from 
Calderon through ^omns Corneille: Steele’s “The Lying lover "similarly from 
Alarcon ; Mrs. Ccntli\re took her “Fetpiexod Lo%e^'' and probably also ono or 
two other of her comedies, from a Spanish sonree ; Coll^ Cibber's “ She Would 
and She Would Not” derived its plot from . . . a play of Spanish extraction.' 
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melodi'amatic ta’agedy in rhyme, at the age of twenty. 
Dryden was his model and master as well as his col- 
league ; his best plays, ‘ The Eival Queens ’ and * Brutus,’ 
are bombastic and turgid, but there is much poetry in 
them. He died at the age of thirty-seven in a madhouse. 
Otway’s best and most enduring woi-k is undoubtedly his 
Thomas ti’agedy of ‘Venice Preserved,’ which, together 
Otway : with ‘ The Orphan,’ gives him a claim to a high 
1051 -S 5 . p]jjgQ among English dramatists, and a right to 
be regarded as second to none of his ago in pure poetry. 
He resembles Lee among his contemporaries in his life, and 
to some extent in his work, and there is something in each 
(but mainly perhaps in mere biographical accidents) that 
reminds us of Marlowe. Like Lee, Otway was an unsuc- 
cessful actor, and nn imaginative and successful playwiight. 
like Lee, too, ho died in wretchedness — and, it is said, 
starved — at an early age. Part of a scene in Otway’s 
moving blank verso (from ‘Venice Preserved’) may be 
found room for hero : 

Privli. Don’t talk thus. 

Jiehidera [his davffhter]. Tes, I must ; and you must hear too. 

I have a husband. 

Pri. Damn him. 

Bel, Oh, do not curse him ; 

He would not speak so hard a word towards yon 
On any terms, howe’er he deals with me. 

PH. Ha I what means my child ? 

Bel, Oh I there’s but this short moment 

’Tndxt me and fate : yet send me not with curses 
Down to my grave ; afCord mo one kind blessing 
Before we part ; just take me in your arms, 

And recommend me with a prayer to heaven, 

That I may die in peace ; and when I am dead 

(PH. How my sonl’s catohed !) 

Bel. Lay me, I beg you, lay me 

By the dear ashes of my tender mother. 

She would have pitied me, had fate yet spared her. 

Pri. By Heaven, my aching heart forebodes much mischie 
Tdl me thy story, for I’m still thy father. 

Bel. No ; 1^ contented. 

PH. Speak I 

Bel. No matter. 

PH. Tell me ; 

By yon blessed Heaven, my heart runs o’er with fondnessi 
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Bel Oht 

Pri. Utt«r it I 

Brl Ob I raj husband, roj dear husband, 

Cairics a dagger in his once kind bosom, 

To pierce the heart of vonr poor Bclridera I 

Prf. Kill thee I 

Be^. Yes, kill me. IVlien be passed his faith 

And covenant against your state and senate, 

He gave me np a hostage for his truth : 

With me a dagger and a dire commission 
Whene’er he failed, to plunge it through this bosom I 
I Icnmt the danger, chose the hour of loro 
To attempt his heart, and bring it back to honour. 

Great love prevailed, and blest me with success I 
Ho came, confessed, betrayed his dearest friends 
For promised mercy. Now they are doomed to suffer. 
Galled with remembrance of what then was sworn, 

If they are lost, ho vows to appease the gods 

With this poor life, and make my blood the atonement I 

Pri. Heavens 1 

Be}, Think you saw what passed at our last parting : 

Think yon beheld him hkc a raging lion, 

Pacing the earth, and tearing np his steps, 

Pate in his eyes nnd roaring mth the pain 
Of burning 6ay : think joa saw bis one hand 
Fixed on my throat, whilst the extended other 
Grasped a keen threatening dagger. Oh I 'twos thus 
We last embraced, when, trembling with revenge. 

He dragged mo to the ground, and at my bosom 
Presented horrid death. Cried out, ' My friends I [loved, 
VHierc are my friends i ’ Swore, wept, ra md, threatened, 
(For yet ho loved,) and that dear love preserved mo 
To this last wish of a loved father’s pify. 

I fear not death ; but cannot bear the thought, 

T^t that dear hand should do the unfrienuy office. 

If I was over then your core, now hear me ; 

Fly to the senate save the promised lives 

Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. 

Pri. Oh, my heart’s comfort 1 

Brl, Will you not, my father t 

Weep not, but answer me I 

Pri. By Heaven I will. 

Not one of them but what shall be immortal. 

Can thou forgive me all my follies past? 
m henceforth bo indeed a father; never. 

Never more thus expose, but cherish thee, 

Hear as the vital warmth that feeds my life. 

Hear as these eyes that weep in fondness o’er thee : 

Peace to thy heart I Farewell. 
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JBel. Go, and xemember, 

’Tis Belvidcra’s life her father pleads for. 

To conclude our account of that group of romantic and 
Thomna bombastic play-Tmfers, among whom are 

Sonthenio; to be numbered Davenont, Dryden, Leo, and 
1C60— 1740. Otway, we have to say something of Southemo 
and Bowe. The £rst of these had, os we have seen, some 
part in Dryden’s ‘ Cleomenes.’ Among his other plays aro 
‘ Tlie Loyal Brother ; or. The Persian Prince ’ (1682) \ ‘ The 
Fatal Marriage’ (1694), and ‘Oronooko’ (1696). This 
Inst play — a blank-verse tragedy in the manner of Otway 
rather than of .Shakespeare — ^is founded on Mrs. Belm’s* 
tale of the some name. 

Bowe is the author of a number of sentimental blank* 
Nichoin* plays, some of which (notably ‘ The Fair 

Bowe ; 1678— Penitent,’ founded on Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry,’ 
.1718. 1703; ‘The Boyal Convert,’ 1708; and ‘Jane 

Shore,’ 1713) were very successful at the time of their 
production, and for a long whDe after it. He deserves 
credit for his edition of Shakespeare, whom he greatly 
admired, but has not much in his own works to greatly 
commend him. It may interest the reader to know th.at 
‘gay Lothario’ was Bowe’s creation (in ‘The Fair Peni- 
tent ’). After the accession of George I. he succeeded Tate 
as Laureate. ‘In dramatic power as eidiibiting itself in 
characterisation,’ says Professor Ward, ‘ he cannot be said 
to have excelled. Of a genuine poetic touch he shows few 
signs. These plays aro still occupied almost entirely ivith 
themes of “ heroic love ” ; all is made to turn on this 
pivot, whatever other passions may be nominally brought 
into play. In the invention of situations axciting terror or 
pity Bowe is fertile and skilful ; ho is fond of night-scenes, 
and of all the outward machinery of awe and gloom. . But 
ho rarely displays any natuial force, even in his most 
effective moments, and is wanting in passion or in elevation 

‘ Apbin Belin olio wrote inony plojv Ixsldea her tales and poems. Among ^ 
former nro ‘Tho Forced Marriage,’ ’Tlio City llolross,* ‘TIio 
Yonng King,* etc. Sbe was a tery prollflo writer, and not without 
works nro, for the most part, extremely Indelicate and immoral. With Apam 
Behn In tuo group of licentious femnlo playwrights, we may bracket Sussnns 
CenUine 0078-1722) aud Mrs. Manley (d. 1724). 
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whcro bis theme seems to demand the one or the other 
Ilis most distinctive and most praiseworthy feature is the 
greater degree of refinement to which in expre.ssion, if not 
in sentiment, he has attained. Howe is indeed far from 
being an English Hneino ; his stylo is too tame to merit the 
praise of dignity j but ho shows a desire for decency, and is 
at .all events never gross.’ 

It remains for us now to consider tho works of those who 
arc Icnown as *Tho llastoration Comic Dramatists,’ pur 
excellence] that is to sny, of tho writers of tho prose 
comedies of manners who flourished Irotwcou tho accession 
of Charles IT. and tho death of Queen Anne. Of those tho 
chief 01*0 Wycherley, whoso work belongs to tho latter part 
of tho reign of Charles j Conginvo and Vanbrugh, whoso 
writings wore in tho reign of William III. ; anti Farquhar, 
whoso pla)*s npiMsared in tlio latter pait of William's reign 
and tlio fimt half of Queen Anne’s. Jlcfoio dealing with 
those wo will give a few lines to Ethtu'egc and Sctllcy. 
Ethorego was the author of three comedies, of which the 
first, * liovo in a Ttib,’ was written in IGCt ; tho 
Ethfrese; Bccond, ‘ Sho Would if She Could,’ in 1GG8 ; and 
tmot. ‘Tho Man of Modo; or. Sir Fopling 

Flutter,’ was published in 1676, but must have been acted 
cnrlior. These plays, like tho majority of those which wo 
shall now have to consider, are witty, but immoral and 
indelicate. ‘ I allow it to bo nature,’ says -Steole of * Sir 
Fopling Flutter ’ ; * but it is naturo in its utmost corruption 
and dogonornoy.’ 

Sedloy (lilco Ethei’Cgo, Buckingham, Doi*sot, and Hochestor) 
strCharlM RHothoi’ of tho courtiov writers. He wToto a 
s«iify ; tragedy on tho subject of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ' 
icM-iTis. (1667), and several comedies, of which ‘The 
Mulberry Garden ’ (1668) and ‘Bollamira’ (1687) are con- 
sidered to be tho best. Ho is tho Lisidoius of Diyden’s 
‘ Essay of Dramatic Doosio.’ 

Wycherley’s four plays appeared in the years 1672-77, 
wnjiAHi though ho himself (a not very trustworthy 
authority) declared that two at least of them 
wore written in his youth. The names of his 
works are ‘Love in a Wood’ (1672), ‘'rho Gentleman 
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Dancing-Master’ (1673), ‘The Country Wife’ (1676), and 
‘The Plain Dealer’ (1 d 77), on the two last of whicm his 
reputation chiefly re^. The criticism of Steele, quoted 
with regard to Etherege, ^vill perhaps apply with more 
force to the author of ‘ The Country Wife.’ In satire he 
was the equal of any of his school, and in grossness he 
excels them all. His characteristics have been i£lus summed 
up by Professor Ward: ‘Has wit is less sparkling and 
spontaneous than that of Congreve or of Vanbrugh ; he is, 
as Leigh Himt says, somewhat heavy as well as brawny 
in his step, and he lacks in general the gaiety of spirit 
which is the most charming phase of comic humour. Has 
sarcasms ore as keen as they are crud, and the cynicism 
of his wit cannot prevent us from acknowledging its power. 
But while he ruthlessly uncloaks the vices of his age, his 
own moral tone is afl'ected by their influence to as deplorable 
a degree ns that of the most light-hearted and imthinking of 
contemporary dramatists.’ 

Congreve is admittedly the wittiest of the prose-comedy 

Wiuiam ■writers of his day, and perhaps of all English 
Oongrere ; playwrights. Ho exhibits to a marked extent the 
1670-1 9 . qualities of his school, while his work, though 
quite os immoral, is less coarse than that of mo^ of his 
fellows. Of his four comedies, ‘The Old Bachelor’ was 
produced when he was twenty-three years old, and at once 
made the reputation of his author ; * The Double Dealer ’ 
followed next year; and to the year after that (1696) 
belongs the ‘ Love for Love.’ In 1697 he winte a blank- 
verse tragedy, ‘The Mourning Bride,’ which is stately and 
dignified, hut has little poetic merit. He returned io 
comedy in 1700, when his last play, ‘ The Way of the World,' 
made its appearance. ‘Congreve,’ says Professor Ward, 
‘possessed a real power of drawing obaraoter as well as 
of constructing plots ; and it seems to me an exaggeration 
to regard the brilliancy of his dialogue as his solitaiy merit, 
or as one which not only outshone, but, as the phrase is, 
“ killed ” the other qualities reqiiiate in a comic dramatist. 
Moreover, the graceful ease of his dialogue is almost as 
noteworthy as its wittiness. Li the lattei* respect he is the 
superior of all his predecessors and contemporaries of the 
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post-Restoration peiiod, among whom Dryden and perhaps 
Vanbrugh alone approached 1^, and Sheridan is lus only 
succe^or. In ease of style he far surpasses Wycherley; 
Vanbrugh, and still more Favquhar, lack the element of 
grace which he possesses; while Etherege and the rest — 
even Dryden — ^fall short of him in polish as writers of 
comic prose.’ 

Vanbrugh’s best plays belong to the years 1697-98, when 
sir John produced * The Relapse,’ * The Provoked Wife,’ 
Vnnbnish; and * JEsop.’ Later on he wi-ote, among other 
loco— ii 2 o. t Confederacy,’ ‘ The False Fiiend,’ 

and was at work on ‘ The Provoked Husband,’ a sequel to 
his * Provoked Wife,’ at the time of bis death.^ 

With the sprightly, vigorous plan’s of Farquhar om* 
George SRvvey of the drama closes. lake Lee, Otway, 
Farquhar: and Cibber, he tried acting ns well as writing, 
1078—1707. abandoned the pro- 

fession. His first piny, ‘ Love and a Bottle,’ was written 
at the ago of twenty, and was followed (in 1700) by ‘ The 
Constant Couple.’ ‘ Sir Harry Wildair,’ which takes its 
name from a character in * The Constant Couple,’ appeared 
next year. ‘The Tivin Rivals,’ ‘The Recruiting Officei*,’ 
and ‘ The Beaux’ Stmtagem ’ belong to the three last years 
of his life. His plan's are full of animal spiiits, of real 
humour and fine manly feeling. Had he not been cut short 
in his early manhood, he would probably have earned a 
higher, if not the highest, place in the literature of his 
time. As it is, he has been called ‘the Fielding of the 
drama,’ and though, of course, he takes no such rank in 
dramatic litemture ns Fielding does in prose, yet there is 
a certain afihiiiy between their minds — humom* of a kind 
which is humour not because of, but in spite of, its coarse- 
ness, generosity and vigorous strength and scorn of hypocrisy 
— ^which may in some degree justify that title. 

* This play was finished hy the actor-p'nywiight, Collqy Olbbei (1071—1757), the 
anthor of * JLove’a Last Shift ; or, Tho Tool m I&hion' (1090), ton Inch Vanbrugh's 
'Relapse’ was a sequel. Among Cibber's other comeiUos the best are ‘Woman's 
Wit' and 'The Oarelesa Husband.’ 

* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

DHTDB1T*8 CONTEMPORAMES. — THE PRPSE. 

Cowley’s work as a prose-writer mainly appeared after 
Abraiain Restoration; and it will be remembered 
Conley that in onr account of it, in conneption with l)is 
(ch. xTu.) poems, we called attention to the feet that he 
is one of the first of the new school of elegant yet strong 
and direct wielders of literary prose. For the best exampl^ 
of this his ‘Essays’ should be referred to; but his ‘Proposi- 
tion for the Advancenfent of Experimental Philosophy ’ has, 
however, another and a peculiar interest of its own as con- 
necting the poet with the tendency of the ag® to examine 
into the physical and material reasons of things> which had. 
as one of its results, the establishment of the Royal Society. 
Of this it may be well to give a brief account here. 

The Royal Society had its beginnings in tho interest in 
ThoBovai Mathematic Science which had 

s^etyT sprung up during the seventeei^th century, 
fonndod 1002 . pr, Willmis, its founder (afterwai^ Bishop or 
Chester), had written his fantastic ‘Discovery of a Hew 
World’ and his ‘Discourse’ — ^tending to prove that it is 
probable our earth is one of the planets — during the reign 
of Charles I. After the Restoration liis chief work is a 
cumbrous, dull treatise on a philosophical larJguage which 
he invented, and on the principles and duties of natural 
religion. Cowley, who had studied medicine and boteny m 
England under the Commonwealth, produced .his ‘ F lan- 
tarum Libri duo’ in 1662, Sprat, who wrote the ‘History 
Thomas Sprat, of the Royal Sodeby’ in good prose, was one 
1636 — 1718 . Qf jjg parly members. This Siirat wrote jwctis 
(of no great account) on ‘The Death of OrpPi^lj 

too 
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Plague of Athens,’ ‘ The Death of Mr. Cowley,' etc., and 
became Bishop of Bochester: his prose indudes some 
‘ Sermons/ which have been highly praised. Butler’s name 
connects itself with the Sociely by his ridicule of its pro- 
ceedings; while Dryden, Denham, Waller, Wren, Evelyn, 
Barrow, Wallis, Kewton, Bay, Boyle, and many other dis- 
tinguished men of the age are ranked among its members. 
Concerning three or four of these names, a few words may 
imo Barrow, be in place here. Barrow gained great fame in 
iC80-n. science as a mathematician, and has left a large 
amount of writing in Latin on geometry. His chief Englirfi 
works are a number of sermons. He was succeeded in his 
professonship at Gresham College by Sir* Isaac Hewton, the 
Isaac of English mathematicians, who also 

Newton, Used Latin in his chief works : the epoch-making 
i(M2— 1727. t Principia ' appeared in 1687. Another mathe- 
matician is the Wallis mentioned above, a man of wit as 
John Wallis, Well OS learning, as be showed in bis controversy 
1016-1703. Hobbes over the squaring of the circle. 

Bay was long the chief of our botanists. His principal 
John Boy, work is a ‘ History of Plants ’ written in Latin : 
1628—1706, jiQ uggjj English, however, in his metaphysical 
writings — e.g. ‘ The Wisdom of God manifested in Creation ' 
and ‘ Physico-Theological Discourses concerning Chaos, the 
Deluge, and the Dissolution of the World.’ The Hon. 
Bobert Boyle has obtained a sort of limited immortality by 
Bohert Boyle, the fact that his name is preserved in the prin- 
1627-91. oipig physics sometimes known as ‘ Boyle's 
Law’ : he is ^so perpetuated in the Boyle lectures foimded 
for ‘ the defence of natural and revealed religion.’ He was 
a somewhat voluminous writer on scient&c and semi- 
scientifio subjects; and among the more notable of his 
writings are ‘ Physiological Essays,’ ‘ A Letter on Seraphic 
Love,’ ‘The Usefulness of Experimental Hatural Philo- 
sophy,’ and ‘ Occasional Beflections upon Several Subjects.’ 
It is one of these last which Swift parodied in his ‘ Medita- 
tions upon a Broomstick.’ Evelyn was a voluminous and 
John Bvdyn, learned writer who treated all manner of sub- 
1020 — 1706 . jects, from ‘Forest-Trees’ (‘Sylva,’ 1664) to "The 
Ladies’ Dressing-Boom’ (or ‘Mundus MuUebris,* 1690); 
i 26 
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from. ‘A Discourse of the Earth ' (or ‘ Terra,’ 1676) to * A 
Discourse of Sallets’ (or ‘Acetaiia,’ 1699). He wrote on 
gardeuing, fashions, engraving, medals, etc., in clear but not 
particularly brilliant prose. He was a scholar and a man 
of taste, but scarcely of much power. The work which he 
left that is of most importance to posterity will be found in 
his ‘ Diary,’ a valuable record, begun before the writer had 
reached manhood and extending over more than half a 
century. 

A more famous ‘ Diary ’ is that begim by Pepys in the 
SamTioi Vem, year of the ii^storation, and carefully kept up 

1682—1708. £qj. more jii^e years. Pepys was a clerk 
in the Admiralty, and, though of humble origin, moved 
among the fashionable and great world of the time. He 
wrote in cipher, evidently intending his criticisms on men 
and women, on plays and books and public events, his 
private accounts, his successes and disappointments, to be 
read by none but himself. He gossips to himself in a 
chatty, pleasant, self-complacent way, and has left us some 
most vivid pictures of the society of his times. 'The following 
specimen gives a good example of the way in which public 
and private concerns jostie one another in his vivacious 
pages ; — 

‘ 23rd [Nov. 1663]. — To 8t. Paul’s Oburchynrd, and there bespoke 
“ Bnsbworth’s OoUectionB ” and “ Scobell’s Acts of the Long Parlia- 
ment," etc., which I will make the Mng pay for as to the office, and 
60 I do not break my vow at all. With Alderman Backewell, talking 
of the new money, which he says will never be counterfmted, ho 
believes ; but it so deadly inconvenient for telling, it is so thick, and 
the edges are made to turn up. 

‘ 268ft. — To my Lord Sandwich, and there I did present Mm with 
Mr. Barlow’s “ Terella," with which ho was very much pleased, and 
he did show me great kindness, and by other disconrse I^ve reason 
to think that he is not at all, ns I feared he would he, discontented 
against ma 

‘ 268A. — ^The plague, it seems, groivs more and more at Amsterdam i 
and we ore going npon making of all ships coming from thence and 
Hamburg, or any other infected places, to perform their quarantine 
for thirty days, as Sir Biohard Browne expressed it in the order of the 
Connoil, contraiy to the import of the word, though, in the generol 
acceptation, it signifies now the thing, not the time spent in doing it, 
in Bolchaven ; a thing never done by ns before. 

‘27th. — My wife mightily pleased wth my discourse of getlmga 
trip over to Oalais, or some other part of Prance, the next summer, 
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in one of llic jnchtF, nntl 1 bclicro I alinll do it— nnd it mnkes good 
fjvirt tiint inf mnid Jnno dnrea not po ; and Ba'tsio is wild to go, 
nnd is mad for joy, but yet wilt be willing to slay, if Jane bath a 
mind. 

‘ 25th. — 1 met willi Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, who tells mo for good 
news that my Lonl Sandwich is resolved to go no more to Ohclsca, 
and told me he believed that Iluid been giving rny Lonl some counsel, 
which I neither denied nor nflirmed. To SU Paul's Gluuchynrd, nnd 
there looked ujion the Second Part of “ IIiuHbros," wbicli 1 buy not, 
but borrow to read, to see if it bo os good os the first, which tlic 
world cried so mightily up, though it liatU not a good liking in me, 
though I had tried hy twice or thrice rending to bring myself to 
think It witlj’. To^ny, for ccitnln, 1 am told how, in Ilolkind, 
publicly they have pictured our king with rcjironcb: one ivay is 
with his pockets turnc<l the wnmg side outward, hanging out empty ; 
.another, with two courtiers picking of his jwckcls ; nnd a third, 
leading of two ladies, while others nbu'c him ; which amount .s to great 
contempt. 

‘ 2Pth (Ixjrd'a day). — ^Tlii.s inonitng I put on my best black cloth 
suit trimmed with scarlet ribbon, very neat, wftb my clonk linctl 
with velvet, nnd a new beaver, which altogether is very noble, with 
my black silk knit canons 1 l^ught a month ago,' 

Ono of tho «ecomp.iiiiincnta of tho Rcstoraiioii was a 
lu p««. coimitlemblo incrc.ns>oin tho numliop of tho nows- 
~ ' sheoU? and tlio appointment of Kogor I'Estnmgo 
j'litnmw, licenser of tho prosgt in 1GG3. Tho newspaper 
nu8-i7<M. press dales its rise from James T.'s reign, nnd it 
' rapidly developed under Charles L nnd tho Cominonncnlth. 
Its connection with litoraturo duiiiig this and the pi'ocoding 
period is not very close, though it tended to increase tlic 
demand for, and stipply of, ‘ occasional ’ w’riting and ossny.'?. 
It is to tho reign of Anno, nnd a little later, that wo must 
turn to find somo of tho best writoi’S of the ago — c.g., 
Defoo, Swift, Addison, Steolo — devoting them energies to 
work for periodicals. L'Estrango himsolf is worth a word 
or two as a diligent journalist, compilor, and tronslator. He 
edited tho 'London Gazette,' which exists ns tho oilicial 
organ for Government announcomeuts to this day ; it was 
slaiicd in 1G65, and was originally called tlie ‘ Oxford 
Gazette,’ it being published in Oxford to sup^ily nows of the 
Court, which had migrated thither on account of the Plague, 
L’Estrango’s best work is his version of Aesop’s fables. Ho 
also tranSlaled Josopluis, Oicoro, Seneca, Einsmus, etc., and 
compiled a ‘ Brief History of the Times,' 
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Another minor translator and miscellaneous -wiiter of 
Walton. “ Charles Cotton, whose chief claim 

— to remembrance is his connection with Izaak 
Cotton. 'V^alton. Some of Walton’s own work, it will 
be remembered, was done after the Bestoration (see above, 
p. 349) ; Cotton produced a second part of the ‘ Oompleat 
Angler ’ in 1676. His other workincludes translations from 
the IFrench (Montaigne, Corneille, etc.), ‘"Virgile Travestie,’ 
a ‘ Compleat Gamester,’ and much else of little (or no) value. 

Among the essayists of this age (if we exclude those we 

SirWiUiam bave mentioned as belonging by the bulk of 
T^pie. their work to the eighteenth centmy), aftei’ 

Diyden and Cowley, Temple is pre-eminent. 
Perhaps from the point of view of manner alone — of 
elegance of style and expression — ^he stands above all his 
contemporaiies. Temple had been oui' ambassador iu 
Holland until the ascendency of the Cabal Ministay, and 
published a series of ‘ Observations upon the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands.’ This is not however the work 
upon which his literary fame rests ; we shall seek for the 
justification of that chiefly in his ‘ Miscellanea,’ a small 
collection of essays written at various times between 1680 
and 1692. 

The following is an extract from his reflections ‘Upon 
the Excesses of Grief ’ : — 

•Wo bring into the world with ub a poor needy uircertain life, 
sliort at the longest, and unquiet at its best. All the imaginations of 
tlie witty and the wise have been perpetually busied to find out the. 
ways how to revive it with plensui'cs, or r^^eve it with diversions ; 
how to compose it with ease, and settle it ■with safety. To some 
o£ these ends have been employed the institution of lawgivere, the. 
reasonings of philosophers, the inventions of poets, the pains of 
labouring, and the extravagances of voluptuaries. All the world is 
porpetutuly at work about nothing else, -but only that our poor 
mortal lives should pass the easier and happier for that little bmc 
wo possess them, or else end the better when we lose them. UMu 
this occasion riches came to be coveted, honours to bo esteem^ - 
friendship and love to be pursued, and virtues themselves to 1» 
admired in the world. Now, Madam, is it not to bid defiance to all 
mankind, to condemn their univoisal opinions and designs, if iiistena 
of passing your life as well and easily, you resolve to pass it M 
and as miserably, ns you can ; you grow insensible to the convenience 
of riches, the delights of honour and praibe, the charms of kindness 
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or rricndsliip, nny to the obsorvnnco or npplnnse of virtnes them* 
Kcltcs ? For who can yori expect in these excesses of passion will 
allow yon to show either temperance or fortitude, to he eitiier pmdent 
or just? And for your friends, t suppose, you reckon upon losing 
their kindness, when you have sufficiently convinced them they can 
never hope for any of yours, since you have none left for yourself or 
anything else. Ton declare upon all occasions you are incapable of 
receiving any comfort or pleasure in anything that is left in this 
world ; and I assure yon, Madam, none can over love yon that can 
have no hopes ever to please you. 

‘ Among the several inquiries and endeavonrs after the happiness of 
life, the sensual men agree in pursuit of every pleasure they can 
start without regarding the pains of the chase, the weariness when 
it ends, or how little the quai^ is worth : the busy and ambitious fall 
into the more lasting pursuits of power and riches ; the speculativo men 
prefer tranquillity of mind before the different motions of passion 
and appetite, or the common successions of desire and satiety, of 
pleasure and pain. But this may seem too dnll a principle for the 
happiness of life which is ever in motion ; and thongh passions arc 
perhaps the stings without which they say no honey is made, yet 
I think all sorts of men have over agreed they onght to be our 
servnnts and not our masters — ^to give ns some agitation for enter- 
t.'iiument or exercise, hut never to throw our reason out of its seat. 
Perhaps I would not always sit still, or would be sometimes on 
horseback ; but I would never ride a horse that galls my flesh, or 
shakes my bones, or that runs away with me as he pleases, so as I 
can neither stop ic at river or precipice. Better no possions at all 
than have them too violent, or such a love as instead of heightening 
OUT pleasures affords ns nothing but vexation and pain.* 

Of Temple it lias been said that his contributions to 
John Looke, knowledge and his influence on English thought 
.1032—1701. ^Qj.Q little, but that his services to literary art 
■were very considerable. With Looke exactly the opposite 
is the case ; the maimer of his -writings is of very little 
value to the student of letters, but ns ‘the founder of a 
school destined to influence all subsequent national thought,’ 
we cannot pass him over ■without due attention. 

Locke -was educated at Westminster and Oxford (-where 
he obtained a studentship at Christ Ohurch), studied 
medicine there and abroad, came under the notice of Shaftes- 
bury, who obtained for him a post in the Oi-vil Service. 
At the fall of Shaftesbury (1682) Jjocke fell into disfavour, 
and was subsequently deprived of his office. After the 
Eevolution he returned from Holland (1689), and was ap- 
pointed successively Oommissioner of Appeals and Oom- 
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missioner of Trnde, wliich latter post he held till -within 
a few years of his death. His more important writings 
belong to the year of his return from Holland and the 
following one. To the year 1685 belongs his first letter 
concerning ‘Toleration,’ which was written in Latin and 
published in Holland. It was followed b7 a second letter 
(in English, 1690), and by a third (1692). The work which 
has establi^ed his fame as a philosopher, ‘ The Essay on 
the Human Understanding,” appeared in 1690, as did also 
the two treatises on ‘ Government ’ and ‘ Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures.’ The ‘Thoughts concerning Education' 
belong to the year 1693, and ‘ The Heasonableness of Chris- 
tianity’ to 1696. 

Lome’s ‘epoch-making’ work is undoubtedly the ‘Essay 
on the Human Understanding,’ which is divided into four 
books. The ‘Essay,’ sajrs Professor Campbell Eraser, 
‘ presents the philosophical foundation of the right of the 
individual thinker to follow freely the findings of ex- 
perience; and partly even by its metaphysical defects, it 
Jiias suggested the chief problems which have occupied 
modem thinkers since it appeared. Its “ design,” accortog 
to its own words, was “to inquire into the origin, 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge, together with 
the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent ” ; — and this ns_ a 
means to correct the chief cause of human error, which its 
author found in men’s proneness to extend their inquiriM 
to matters beyond their reach, and then to cover their 
ignorance by empty phrases, or by dogmas which they 
assumed to be “innate,” and therefore out of the reach of 
criticism. He wanted to make a faithful report, founded 
simply upon mental facts, as, to how far a merely human 
understanding can go, in the way either of certain know- 
ledge or of more or less probable presumption ; and in what 
man must be contented -with ignorance. Although a tnxo 
report might show that human knowledge must for ever 
“ fall far short of perfect comprehension of whatsoever is, 
it might be “ sufficient for our state"; and at any rate we 
cannot overcome facts.’ 

The folloiving is Locke’s introduction to the Third Book 
of the ‘ Essay,’ which is devoted to ‘ Words ’ ; — 
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'The Common^venlth of LcAming is not at this time without 
Master Bnilde^ whoso mighty designs, in advancing the Sciences, 
will leave, lasting monnments to the ndcaiiation of posterity. Bat 
every one mast not hope to bo a Boyle or a Sydenimm ; and in an 
age that prodnees snen masters as the great Haygenins and the in* 
comparable Mr. Newton, with some others of that strain, ’tis ambi- 
tion enoagh to be employed as an nnder-labonrer in clearing groand 
a little, and removing some of the rabbish that lies in the way to 
knowledge ; which certainly had been very much more advanced 
in the world, if the endeavoors of ingenioos and indostrioos men 
had not been mneh cambered with the learned bat frivoloos ose of 
nneoath, affected, or anintelligible terms introdneed into the scieacc 
and there made an art of, to that degree that philosophy, which is 
nothing bat the trae knowledge of things, was thooght nnfft or 
incapable to be bronght into ■well-bred company and polite conver- 
sation. Vagne and inEdgnificant forms of speech and abuse of Ian- 
gaage have so long po^cd for mysteries of science ; and hard or 
misapplied words, with little or no meaning, have^ by prescription, 
such a right to Ira mistaken for deep learning and hight of pecu- 
lation, that it-will not be easy to persnadc either those who speak or 
those who hear them, that they ore bnt the covers of ignorance and 
hindrance of trae knowledge. To break in upon the sanctuary of 
vanity and ignorance will be, I suppose, some service to human 
understanding ; though so few are apt to think they deceive or ore 
deceived in the use of words, or that the language of the sect they 
are of ims any &alts in it wUch ought to be examined or cotreoted, 
that I hope 1 shall be pardoned if 1 have in the Third Book dwelt 
long on this subject; and endeavoured to make it so plain that neither 
the inveterateness of the mischief, nor the prevalency of the fashion, 
shall be any excuse for those who -will not take care about the 
meaning of their own words, and will not suffer the significancy of 
their expressions to be inquired into.’ 

'Locke’s teaching in his other works,’ says the authoriiy 
above quoted, 'is inEuenced by what is taught in his 
"Essay." Thus his favourite idea of free toleration for 
the in^’vidual eicpression of religious belief — ^then a paradox, 
now a commonplace — ^is founded on the dependence of 
man’s knowledge on expeiience, and on the unfitness of 
persecution as a means of introducing truth to a human 
mind; while his refusal of toleration to atheists is in har- 
mony -with that " mathematical certainty of God’s existence ’’ 
whi(^ he reports ■to be attainable by every man who uses 
his faculties enough. The some intellectual individualism 
pervades what he -wrote about government, the education of 
■the young, and the reasonableness of Ohripianity. 
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‘ Locke’s chnractei* is reflected in his works. , In all that 
he wrote and did he is pi’e-eminently himself, in his caution 
and calculation with an approach to timidity, steady ad- 
herence to the concrete of experience, indifierence to ab- 
stract speculation, suspidon of mystical enthnsiasm, calm 
reasonableness, love for truth, and ready submission to facts 
even when they could not be reduced to system in a human 
understanding. His temperate aim was not to explain 
the imiverse, but to adapt his own intelleotnal life and that 
of others to the actual conditions. He sought to awaken 
the intellectual spirit, and to bring about an amendment 
of the operations of the understanding, more than to 
solve the enigmas of existence. Hence the lasting educa- 
tional value of his authorship.’ 

We turn from Locke, the man of science and learning, 
John Hnnjan, and Temple, the elegant and cultivated gentle- 
162S-88. man, to a very different and incomparably 
greater writer in the author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
In the year of the Restoration John Bunyan was put into 
Bedford Gaol for breaking the law with regard to preaching. 
In his autobiogi-aphy (‘Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners ’), written during his incarceration, he tells us of 
his early life, his youthful marriage, his ‘conversion,’ his 
spiritual struggles, and his mental and physical difficulties. 
We see him to have been a man of almost no education, 
and utterly defldent in culture, knowledge, or any wide 
experience of the world. We find him from his earliest 
years struggling hard ‘ to realise his position among the 
immensities and infinities,’ taming for guidance to the two 
or three pious tracts and the Bible which composed his 
whole library. His fervid ima^ation, his passionate 
emotions, while elevating his soul by making him see 
through material things to the spiritual within them, 
torment him with an almost morbid consciousness of his 
own worthlessness. Thi'ee things in especial he had which, 
combined, go far to making great literature : an ab.'iolute, 
unswerving devotion to what he considered truth (a devotion 
such as of itself has penetrated less exalted writers with an 
earnestness that has given long life to their works); the 
power of so vividly presenting the essentials of a stoxy (as 
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in ‘Gmco Aljoiinding/ ‘Pilgidm’s Progi’css,’ *Tho Holy 
War,’ etc.) as to make tbe reader thoroughly interested in 
the narrative for its own sake ; and finally, a style beautiful 
without apparent decoration, strong without evident effort, 
harmonious without seeming to attempt rhythmical effect, 
which would make it a delight to read Bunyan merely for 
its sake. Southey, it is true, has declared Bunyan’s style 
to be a * homespim ’ one, whatever that may mean ; but he 
has added that it is ' not a manufactured one,’ and he further 
calls it ‘ natural.’ Coleridge says that ‘ it (‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’) is composed in the lowest style of English without 
slang or false gi-ammar. If you attempted to polish it, 
you would at once destroy the reality of the vision. Eor 
works of imagination should he written in very plain 
language.’ What is meant here by the word ‘ lowest,’ or 
what the ‘highest’ (as opposed to it) would signify, is not, 
perhaps, very clear. That Bunyan uses simple language is 
true enough, but that surely is not to be rescued a fault ; 
hut it is not the words which are used, hut rather the way 
in which words are used, that constitute style, whethei* in 
prose or verse. Here are a few lines from ‘ Grace Abound- 
ing,’ which wiU dp as well as any others to illustrate 
Bunyan’s method : — 

■A tinkling cymbal is on instminent of mnsip, with which a 
skilfnl player can make snch ^melodions and heart-inflaming mnsic 
that all who hear him play can scarcely hold from dancing ; and 
yet, behold, the cymbal hath not life, neither comes the mnsic from 
it, bnt because of the art of him that plays therewith ; so then the 
instrument at last may come to nought and perish, though in times 
past such music hath been made upon it.’ 

The following short extract from ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
(Ohristian being now in the Valley of the Shadow) is a 
fine specimen of Banyan’s narrative style : — 

■ One thing I would not let slip : 1 took notice that now poor 
Christian was so confounded that he did not know his own voice ; 
and thus I perceived it : Just when he was come over against the 
mouth of the burning Fit, one of the wicked ones got behind him, 
and stepped up sofUy to -him, and whisperingly suggest^ many 
grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily thought had proceeded 
from his own mind. This put Christian more to it than anything 
that he met with before, even to think that ho should now bla^heme 
Him that he loved so mudi before ; yet if he coidd have helped it 
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he would not hnre done it ; but ho had not the diseretion neither to- 
stop his ears, nor to know from whence those blasphemies earao.’ 

To the ‘ Pilgidm’s Pi-ogr^/ which appeared in 1678, 
Bunyan wrotefa sequel, wMch is known as the * Second Part 
of jMgrim’s Progi-eas,’ and appeared in 1684; it narrates 
the adventures of Christian’s -wife and children (stall 
‘delivered under the similitude of a dream’), and is 
generally held to he inferior to its forerunner. In the 
interval Bunyan had published ‘The life and Death of 
Mr. Badman ’ (1680), which Mr. Qosse considers ‘to possess 
greater importance than “ The Holy War.” It is [he says] 
absolutely original as an attempt at realistic fiction, and it 
leads through Defoe on to Kelding and the great school of 
English novels.’ ‘ The Holy War ’ here alluded to appeared 
in 1682 ; it is a more ambitioiis work than the ‘ Mgrim’s 
Progress,’ to which it is usually considered inferior : if this 
opinion he the right one, it is probably to be justified on 
the ground that the earlier work is more fnll of human 
interest, and less obviously a work of imagination than the 
latter. The style of * The Holy Wai*,’ however, is to the 
full as good as in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, while isolated 
passages might be selected from it which surpass anything 
to be found in the rest of Bunyan’s writings. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Bunyan wrote a 
ThcoiDcv ate. ii^Diher of didactic theological tracts — e.y. * Justa- 
fication by Jesus Christ.’ We close this brief 
sketch of our prose literature in the latter part of the , 
seventeenth century with a mere mention of the chief 
writers on subjects connected with religion. Among the . 
nonconformist writers Baxter continued to be the most 
prominent. PKs voluminous writings indudo, 

— * among his post-Eestoration work^ ‘The Be- 
p. 34-t. formed liturgy,’ ‘How or Hever,' ‘A Para- 
phrase on the Hew Testament.’ For the last of these ho 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment (by Judge 
JefiBreys) for sedition. John Havel (1627-91), another 
_ Honconfonnist clergyman, wrote, among other 
^ works, ‘Husbandry Spiritualised,’ and ‘A 
Saint Indeed.’ Barclay and Penn were members ® 
Society of Friends, generally known as Quakers, of whicli 
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community the founder was George Fox (1624-90), whose 
memorial is his ‘ Journal of his Life, Travels, 
and Sufferings,’ published when these were all 
ended. Eobert Barclay (1648-90) was the author of several 
Bnnaa works of piety, including ‘Truth cleared of 
Calumnies,’ ‘Universal Ijove considered upon 
its Eight Foundation,’ and ‘An Apology for the Ti-ue 
Christian Divinity.’ William Penn (1644 — 1718), the 
founder of Pennsylvania, has left us a clearly-written 
‘ Brief Account of . . . the People . called 
Quakers,’ as well as a devotional work, written 
in his early manhood, ‘ No Cross, no Crown.’ 

The Church of England clergymen who are found during 
this period as writers on theology are many. Of Isaac 
Barrow and of Samuel Parker we have already spoken. 
John TiUotson (1630-94), Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
the. author of ‘The Eule of Faith,’ and several volumes 
Tiiiotson sermons. Edward Stillingfleet (1635-99), 
— ■ Bishop of Worcester, the patron of Bentley and 
suuijJBfleet- oppoiisii* of Locke, wrote his ‘ Origines Sacrne ’ 
■ -in 1662, and a large number of ether theological 
treatises. Eobert South (1633 — 1716), Canon of Ohiist 
Church, Oxford, who wrote ‘ The Ijaitie Instructed’ in 1660, 
_ is famous for his wit and his bitter controversy 
with Dr, William Sherlock (1641 — 1707), a 
clergyman who wrote ‘ Discourses concerning Death ’ (1689), 
and ‘A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity’ 
(1690), which latter work called forth from Dr. South 
Sherlock. ‘ Animadveraous on Dr. Sherlock’s “Vindica- 
tion,” etc.,’ and ‘Tritheism charged on Dr. 
Sherlock’s New Notion,’ etc. Sherlock, it may be noted, 
Onaworth %mong those who attacked Locke’s ‘ Essay.’ 
Dr. Ealph Cudworth’s (1617-88) chief claim to 
remembrance is his ‘True Intellectual System of the 
Universe,’ a book which was meant to combat ‘Hobbism 
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and Scepticism ’ ; the work -was to have been completed in 
three parts, of which, however, only the first appeared. 
Cudworth, in combating free-thinking, treats his subject in 
such a liberal spirit as to lead many to accuse him of 
unorthodoxy, a charge similar to that brought later against 
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Dr. Samtiel Oiarke (1676 — 1729) for his lectures on *T]io 
Being and Attributes of Gk)d’ and ‘The Evidences of 
oiorko Natural and Revealed Religion,’ which, however, 
are scientific rather than literary productions. 
Dr. Tliomas Burnet (1636 — 1715), and Gilbert Burnet 
(1643 — 1715), Bishop of Salisbury, may be mentioned. 
The former wrote ‘ The Sacred Theory of the Earth ’ (1684), 
in which he attempts to demonstrate the scientific trath of 


_ , the Mosaic account of the Creation, and was, in 
consequence, suspected of a leaning towards seep- 
ticism. His English style (the first edition of ‘ The Sacred 
Theory' was in Latin) has been highly praised for its vigour 
und colour. Bishop Burnet m best Imown for his ‘ Hi^ry 


oubert Bninet. ^ Times,’ a posthumous work. He 

wrote besides a considerable number of politico- 
theological works, as well as a ‘ History of the Reformation 
of the Church of England,’ and (among other works) ‘ Some 
Passages in the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester,’ 
whom Burnet professes to have been the means of ‘ converting. ’ 
The posthumously published works of two writers of this 
Aimrnon age-remain to be treated. Of the first of these, 
SiSner, jUgemon Sidney, not much need be said hera 
1632-88. ^ grand-nephew of the great Sir Philip, Sidney 

entered public life under his father, the Earl of lieicester, 
whom he accompanied on missions to France and Denmark. 
After the outbreak of the civil war, he took the parliament 
side and fought actively for it. .Mter the Restoration he 
Uved abroad for seventeen years, until at length a pardon 
was procured for him. Engaging in various political con- 
cerns, he was tried on the charge of having a hand in the 
Rye House plot, most unjustly condemned to death by 
Jeffreys, and executed in 1683. Amon^what sufficed for 
evidence against him was the work which chiefly preserves 
his name — ^the MSS. of his ‘ Discourses concerning Govern- 


ment.’ These were published in 168.9. 

The other writer referred to is a much more important 
Bari of iQ OUT history and our literature. This 

oiarandon, is Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Educated 
1603-74. Oxford, Hyde entered the Middle Temple on 
leaving college, lived among men of letters, and rose rapidly 
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to importance in politics. Espousing the royalist side, he 
was knighted in 1643 and made Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
went into exile with Charles ; and was made lord Chancellor 
on the Bestoration. Shortly before this, his daughter had 
been secretly mamed to James, Duke of York (James II.^. 
In 1667, Clarendon fell a victim to court intrigues and his 
own popularity, was deprived of oflBce, impea<^ed of high- 
treason, and sent into exile in France. There, seven yeai-s 
later, he died. His literary monument is his * History of the 
Bebdlion,’ iirst taken in hand in 1641 and published in 1704. 
This is supplemented by his ‘ life . . . being a Continuation 
of the Hilary of the Cmnd Eebellion,’ etc., which was 
published in 1769. A series of essays, many State Fapeis, 
and various pamphlets are among his literary i-emains. 

Clarendon’s style is prolix, and has nothing of the new 
dearness and teiseness which were beginning to supplant 
the old involved, parenthetic, over-copious methods in his 
time ] he is generally vigorous, however, and often eloquent : 
there is something grand and spacious about his workman- 
ship. The * History ’ is largely an apologia, and therefore 
it is natural enough that proportion is not much observed 
in it, and that digressions abound. What has alway.s 
recommended it in the eyes of all readers is the number of 
portraits of contemporaries with which it abounds, and the 
admirable skill with which these are drawn. The following 
account of the fall of Strafford will give some idea of his 
style and method: — 

* Thus fell tbe greatest subject in power, and little inferior to an; 
in fortune, that was at that time in either of tbe three kingdoms ; 
■who could well remember the time when he led tho<!e people who 
then pursued him to his grave. He was a man of great parts and 
extraordinary endowments of nature, not unadorned with some 
addition of ait and learning, though tlmt again was more improved 
and illustrated by the other ; for he had a readiness of conception and 
sharpness of expression which made his learning thought more than in 
truth it was. His first indinations and addresses to the Court were 
only to establish his greatness in the country, where he apprehended 
some acts of power feim the old Lord Paville, who had been his rival 
always there, and of late had strengthenccl himsdf by being made 
a Privy Councillor and officer at Court ; but his first attempts were 
so prosperous that he contented not himself with being secure from 
his power in the country, but rested not till he had bc^ved him of 
all power and place in Court, and so sent him dou-n, a most abjrct 
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disconsolate old man, to his county, where he was to hare the 
superintendence over him too, by getting himself at that time made 
Loid President of the fforth. These successes, applied to a nature 
too elate and arrogant of itself, and a quicker progress into the 
greatest employments and trusts, made him more transported ^Tith 
disdain of other men, and more contemning the forms of business 
than haply he would bare been if he had met with some interruptions 
in the beginning, and had passed in a more leisurely gradation to the 
odice of a statesman. 

' He was, no doubt, of great observation and a piercing judgment, 
both unto things and persons ; but his too gocid skill in persons 
made him judge the worse of things : for it was his misfortune to be of 
a time wherein very few wise men were equally employed with him, 
and scarce any (but the Lord Coventry, whose trust was more 
confined) whose hioulties and abilities were, equal to his : so that 
upon the matter he wholly relied upon himself and, discerning many 
defects in most men, he too much neglect^ what they said or did. 
Of all his prions his pride was most predominant, which a moderate 
exercise of ill fortune might have corrected and reformed, and which 
was by the hand of Heaven strangely punished by bringing his de- 
struction upon him by two things that he most dcspis«i, the people 
and Sir Hany Vane. In a word, the epitaph which Plutarch rocoids 
that Sylla ^vrote for himself may not be unfitly applied to him ; that 
“no man did ever pass him either in doing good to his friends or in 
doing mischief to his enemies” ; for his acts of both kinds were most 
exemplar and notorious.’ 



CJifXP'rKu XXVI. 

GENERAL SORVET OF BiaHTEENTH-OENTORY UTERATDBE. 

We have seen how in the preceding period what is called 
Thu po«tiT * Olasaicism ’ had almost entirely won the victory 
. — ' over what is called * Bomanticism.’ With Pope, 
-^vho is the commanding figure in the poetry of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, this victory is 
rendered moi-e splendid, even while side by side mth his 
triumphs signs of a revolt against his sway are soon to bo 
discerned. There is no need to enter into a discussion of 
his works or influence now, ns we have to treat his writings 
in some detail later on : it uoll suffice for us to say that in 
them we always find that his models in versification (and 
often in choice of subjects) are Dryden’s, and that his sway 
over his contemporaries was almost unbounded. Pope’s 
neatness, wit, elegance, and diction were what charmed 
them — and perhaps these are just what cause him to be 
least loved by the readers of the groat poets nowadays. 

But while the fame of the classic poetry was at its height, 
the way was being prepared for its overthrow, and for 
another luvolution in poetry. Beside Pope and Addison 
and Prior, there is Thomson ; and the century which has 
the ‘Rape of the Lock' in its second decade, and in its 
fifth the ‘ Dunciad,’ has in its last the ‘ Lyi’ical Ballads ’ of 
Ooleridge and Wordsworth. We have then to endeavour 
to follow the direction of the stream of poetry as it 
flowed with man^ windings and bendings-baok from Sir 
Plume lo the Ancient Manner, from him who bids us 

* Eyo Nature’s walks, shoot Folly ns it flies, 

And catcli tho Manners living ns they rise ; 

41S 
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Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 

But vindicate the ways of God to Man ’ 

(Pope's Essay on Man, 1782) 

to the poet who tells how he has ‘learned to look on nature 

. . . hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.' 

(Wordsworth’s Tintem Abbey, 1798.) 

sometiines of ‘schools’ of writers, and the 
‘OJasBio’ phraser is not without its use, provided that we bear , 
in mind that the particular qualities by which any 
member of a given school deserves his fame are peculiar to 
him and not the conuRon propeii/y of him and his ‘co-pupils.’ 
The poet Gray, writing in 1770, makes out the following 
heading for a section of a history of poetry : 

Part V. — School of Prance introduced after the Restoration, Waller, 
Dryden, Addison, Prior and Pope, whioh has continued to our om 
times. 

The discussion of the origin and the distinctive qualities of 
this ‘ school’ belongs to the histoiy of the preceding period; 
the peculiar merits which give to Dryden and to Pope places 
of high honour in our literature, we have not to deal wth in 
this chapter. The chief defects of this ‘school’ — its narrow- 
ness, its want of sympathy, its lack of interest in Nature, and 
its too close adherence to conventional rules — ^must be borne 
in mind here, since it is of importance for us to notice the 
causes that prepared its decay, at a time when new tendencies 
— ^new ‘ schools ’ in literature, if you will — were combining 
to give it its deathblow. Por we shall find that there is 
(Gray’s note notwithstanding) no poet of any note — with the 
exception, perhaps, of Johnson — who can with any propriety 
be classed as belonging to Pope’s school. Before we endeavour 
to justify this statement, the student might with advantage 
glance at the chronological table prefixed to this volume. 
Prom that table we see that while Pope is preparing to 
Avi'ite the ‘Dunoiad,’ Thomson is giving us our first 
•oiaasio’ gi-eatpoem of natm’al dosciiption, and that in a 
eo en es. yerae) as far removed from any kin- 

ship with Pope os it is in matter and manner, its mam 
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rcsemblnnco being jnerel 3 ’ in its diction — ^thnt splendid 

* diction ’ of tbo liret part of tbo eigbtoontb centuiy which 
Johnson praises Pope for teaching us, which ‘Wordsworth 
rejected, and Matthew Arnold dendcs. Contemporary with 
these is Eamsny, who is no great poet certainly, but whose 

* Gentlo Shepherd’ reminds us pleasantly that ms idea of a 
pastoral differed considerably from that of the reigning poet: 
nor will tho student pass too lightly over Dyer’s delicate 
‘ Grongar Hill,’ with its esquisito landscape drawing and its 
Descriptions swoot L’AUcgro movement ; this poem, published 

of xattirc. in tiio eamo year (1726) as Thomson’s ‘Winter,’ 
must servo os n reminder that ono of tho chief elements of 


Wordsworth’s poetry had found no mean exponents in tho 
early part of tho eighteenth contur^’ — ‘ tho ago of prose and 
reason.’ Nor need wo suppose that there was not a large 
pubho ready to appreciate it. ‘It [“The seasons”! was no 
sooner read,’ says a contemporary quoted by Wordsworth, 
‘than universally admired j those only excepted who had 
Conicmponuriiot bcon uscd to fccl or to look for anything in 
rSctiT* beyond a point of satirical or cpignimmatic 

of XatuS wit, a smart antitlicsis richly trimmed with rhyme 
Description, softness of an elegiac complaint. To such 

his manly spirit could not readily commend itself ; till, after 
a more attentive perusal, they hod got tho better of their 
prejudices, and either acquired or affected a truer taste. 
A. few others stood aloof merely because they had long 
before fixed tho articles of their poetical creed, and 
resigned themselves to an absolute despair of over seeing 
anything now and original. These were somewhat mortified, 
their notions disturbed, by tho appearance of a poet who 
seemed to owo nothing but to Nature and his own genius. 
But, in a short time, tho applause became unanimous; eveiy 
ono wondering how so many pictures, and pictures so 
familiar, should have moved them but faintly to what they 
felt in his descriptions. TTia digressions too, tho overflowings 
of a tender, benevolent heart, charmed tho reader no less ; 
leaving him in doubt whether he should more admire tho 
Poet or love the Man.’ Wordsworth, it is true, would 
have us believe that the reception accorded to Thomson 
was ono of wonderment and novoUy, rather than true 
'i 27 
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appi’eciation, but there is no good gi'ound for believing this. 

* Wit and poetiy and Pope ’ were with many synonymous 
at this time, it is true j but not by any means with aU, and 
in this connection it is useful to remember that, great as 
was the prestige of the heroic couplet, a large amount of 
blhnk veree (and some of it very good blank verse) belongs 
to the time when Pope’s fame was at its height.^ Other 
Betnm to older meti'es came into favour too; Shenstone, for 
instance, turns to the Spenserian stanza in Lis 
^ Schoolmistress,* while all his poems show that his spirit 
revolts from the conventional standards of his time, though 
he is as artificial os any of his contemporaries; the element 
of tenderness, however, of genuine pathos, which plays so 
large a pajd; in later poetry, and which is so conspicuously 
lacking in Pope, is wdl to the fore in Shenstone. Shortly 
after the ‘ Schoolmistress,’ Thomson gives us a really great 
poem in Spenser’s stanza — ‘The Castle of Indolence’ (1748) 
— ^which is purposely m-chaic, and thea’efore shows an openly 
avowed turning from eighteenth-century standards. Before 
we reach this, however, the works of Collins and the first 
writings of Gray ^ meet our eyes, and these seem to stand as 
far removed from the bulk of the verse of their age as it is 
possible for any writings to do; it is not our purpose to discuss 
their works here, but we will just point out that Collins 
i^cai brings back into English poetry a lyric spirit that 
eiemonta. ]iad long been absent from it, while Gmy, in 
his best poems, reached ‘ the style he aimed at,’ os he tells us, 
viz., ‘extreme conciseness of expression, yet pm's, perspicuous 
and musical:’ let us add that he — and Collins, too, to a 
certain extent — ‘ lived,’ as Matthew Arnold says, ‘ with the 
great poets.’® His ‘Elegy’ was publishedin 1760, and when 


^S.g. SomerriUe'a ‘Ohnso’ (I7S4), Gioror’a 'Leonidas’ pTSO, Young's 'NjpM 
Ybongbta’(1742), Blair's ‘Gravo’ (IWS), Annstrong’s 'Art of Pieservlng BealtU 
(1744), Akensido s ' Pleasures of linogindtion ' (1744), ote. 

•Collins’s ‘Odes’ were Drat published in 1747, five years after bis ‘Perman 
Eclogues ' ; Gray's first printed Ode appeared in 1747 ; the ‘ Elegy’ appeared In 
i7fie. _ , 

“He [Gray] lived abovo oU with the Greeks, tbrongb iraipotually stadyiag 
and onjoving them ; and ho caught their poetic point of view for regarding ufei 
caught their pootio manner. 7ho point of liew and the manner are not »U"' 
qimng in him, ho caught them of others ; and he bad not the free and abnndaat 
use' of them. But uhereos Addison and Poiw never had the two of Uiwa, , 
had the use of them at timu He is the scantiest and frailest of classics in ear 
poetry, but lie b a cloaio Arjrou). 
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wo read that * poem of siich high perfection and such uni- 
versal appeal to the tenderest and the noblest depth of human 
feeling,’^ wo know that wo have moved not so much to a 
great distance from Pope ns into a province unknown to 
him. It is not, however, to the greater poets alone that we 
should conGne our attention here; let the student but glance at 
the names of some of the less valuable metrical productions 
(on pp. 443-G), written in the middle third of the centxiry, to 
SCO what a variety of now subjects the vorse-makeis were 
treating of then, what now paths tboy were trying to force 
Poetry into, to what old ones they were en- 
deavouring to mako her return ; he will then not 
fail to see that many who had no patience with 
those servile imitators of Pope, who ‘made poetry a mere 
mechanic art,’ wore seeking fresh roads for the muse. Two 
men we may mention, however, who may be considered to 
bo the chief of Pope’s genuine followers — Johnson* 
foiTowent hjs antagonist, Churchill® ; yet Johnson, having 
a certain dignity and stately earnestness which is 
all his own, is at the same time far more wordy, cumbrous, 
and inelegant than his avowed master ; while Churchill is at 
least as much indebted to Butler as to Pope, and is not a pupil 
very creditable to either. Goldsmith, again, adheres to 
Pope’s couplet, but ho handles it in his own way ; the pen- 
sive rcQcction, common to much later poetry, appears in his 
writings, and so, too, the sentiment — ^sentimentality, perhaps — 
Senii- ^ marked characteristic of our literature 

mental (but luoro especially of the prose literature) about 
dement, observe that Goldsmith in his poetry 

is fond of descriptions (notably of foreign scones) and of 
village life — the village life, however, of the pleasantly 
artiGcial kind, not without kinship with Shenstono’s con- 
ventions, totally differing from the sternly gloomy realism of 
Crabbe, whose poetical work begins with the last quarter 
of the century. 

By this time, however, the revolt against the 
roantie* Eo-cnllcd * classic ’ school had become deGnito and 
moicment conscious; two or three occun'ences after the middle 

• Mr. Sffinbnnie. - • < London, 17SS, 'Vanity of Ilomaa Wishes,’ 1748. 

•“njcBoscia.V17Cl. 
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of tho century may serve to mark clearly the . progress of 
that new romantic movement. We have seen already the 
striving against convention shown in much , of the literary 
work of the day ; we see one remarkable sign of this in the 
reception afforded by men of taste to tho fbrgeries of Mao- 
phorson, who 'discovered' tho remains of the Celtic poet 
Ossian his poems in their English dress are sentimental (and 
undoubtedly eighteenth-century) rhapsodies in prose, in whose 
genuineness no one now believes; but the fact that these 
wild effusions wore welcomed with enthusiasm and exercised 
a considerable influence both here and on the Continent is a 
plain indication that the yoke of tho ‘ correct ’ school was 
thrown off. A few years later a youth of great genius, out 
of harmony with eighteenth-century traditions, conceived 
the unfortunate idea of passing off his poems as the genuine 
work of a medimval English poet; Chatterton’s deceptioiis 
.were soon discovered, but they have more interest than is 
connected with the miserable life and tragic death of their 
author. From Chatterton, if we wish for a definite era, we 
may date the commencement of tho now romantic poetry ; 
his writings in form and spirit belong entirely to the new 
ago, not only having as little in common with the preceding 
portion of tho eighteenth os they have with tho fifteenth 
century, to which ho would have us believe they belong, but 
exercising a marked influence on his successors, notably on 
.Coleridge. Two works of research also mark strikingly the 
.tendency of tho time to look back lovingly to the earlier 
English poetry. While Chatterton was sending his poems 
to Horace Walpole, and Walpole was giving evidence of the 
zeal and ignorance of the craving after'tho mediaeval by 
successfully palming off his own ‘Castle of Otranto,' as a 
‘Gothic' romance (1764), Percy was preparing his edition 
of old English ballads® — that book of which Wordsworth 
says ; ‘ I do not think , that there is an able writer in verso 
of the present day® who would not be proud to acknowlcdgs 
his obligations to tho Eeliques.' Ten years after this 
( 1774 ) appeared the first volume of Warton’s ‘History of 


* ms Orst oxporlmont, ‘ Fragtnonts of Ancient Poolry,' oppeared In li60 
■ Percy's ' nollquos of Ancient Engllsii Poetry ' (1705) , „ j n 

3 ISIS (in tho appendix to the second edition of.the ' mliads'). 
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English Poetry,’ a book ■which, whatever defects it may have, 
shows a very genuine love of our older literature, and a* very 
close acquaintence with it. It ■was published at a time when 
readers were very much more willing to hear about the poets 
before Cowley — ^with whom the collection of poetry for 
which Johnson ■wrote ‘Lives* begins — than they would have 
been a few years earlier. And now we may take it that 
what is known as ‘ eighteenth-century poetry ’ is finally done 
■with, for of Darwin and Hayley and such we need take little 
notice, or none. But here, towards the end of our period, 
we meet with many great poets who belong to the new time ; 
two of these, we will remember — Burns and Cowper — ^lived, 
wrote, and died in the eighteenth-century, while others — 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor — are beginning their activity. 
Bums is so entirely apart from preceding English poets 
that wo reserve our remarks on his work till we deal ■with 
them subsequently 5 Cowper acknowledges Pope as his 
metrical master, yet differs widely from him even in the 
technical part of bis art, while into the spirit of his best 
poems have entered a love of nature, a deep tenderness, a 
feeling of humanity, that hitherto bad not been equalled ; we 
say nothing of the carious mixture of cheerfulness and 
melancholy which distinguishes him from other poets. Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Landor, must be dealt with more fully 
when we treat of the next century j yet let us note that 
Landor goes to the Greeks for his inspiration, and that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge’s joint production, the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ sounds the chief new notes in poetry strongly and 
sweetly, while on their work, as on Cowper’s and on Burns’s, 
we find the influence of one tremendous result of the revolt 
against conventions in the eighteenth century — ^Ihe French 
Revolution. 

On the dmma during this period only one or two general rc- 
Dmma. necessary here. The separation between 

literature and the stage, which began before the 
Restoration, was growing gradually more and more complete. 
Between the death of Queen Anne and the end of the cen- 
tury there are no tragedies remarkable in our literature, nor 
any very striking comedies, except those of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan. When the supply of comedies of the type made 
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popular by OongreYe, Wycliei’Iey, Farquhar, began to fail 
(owing, perhaps, partly to the fact that the public revolted 
against them in consequence of Jeremy Collier’s attack on 
their impi’opxdety), a taste was developed for the sentimental 
comedy, such ns Steele’s ‘Conscious Lovers.’ Plenty of 
eighteenth century plays are of this type, but none." of them 
is of veiy high merit. In the best plays of the period— 
those of the two writers mentioned — the authors have 
modelled themselves upon the so-called ‘Eestoratioh* 
comedy-writers, though this is much more evident in 
Sheiidan than in Goldsmith. 


But, undoubtedly, the chief glory of eighteenth century 
litei-ature is in prose, and in that particular 
branch of prose most akin to poetry — fiction. 
Before we consider this, however, we must remember that 
the beginning of the age is rendered notable by a large 
amount of fine essays in pamphlets and periodicals. This 
is the era of ‘ occasional ’ writings, and the time from which 
the modem magazine and newspaper date their first great 
days. We have Addison and Stede and Swift and Defoe^ 
devoting their energies to this work, besides many minor 
blit' notable ’ivriters. The tradition of the essay whicK ap- 
peared at regular intervals was nobly taken up and carried 
on by Johnson, and it still flourishes vigorously under 
altered forms. 

The genesis of the novel itself is partly due to this 
lioniiaUo ‘occasional’ writing, and is in a degi*ee fortuitous; 
namtive. Defoe’g storics spiing out of the columns of 
the newspaper — great parent of fiction — ^where they en- 
deavoured to pass themselves off as veracious accounts of 
real facts ; Bichardson’s first idea is the moral guidance of 
the young person ; Fielding makes his entry ns a novelist 
by caricaturing Bichardson. Tho eighteenth century novel 
exeniplifies tho tendencies of the age, just as the eighteenth 
century poetry does ; just as the * correct ’ poetry was the 
result of the reaction against the flabby lawlessness of the 
later Stuart inmanticists, so the plain, straightforward 
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nanTitives of' Defoe satisfied a taste that fvas sickened by 
the absurd pseudo-chivalrous romances, illegitimate descend- 
ants of Siiiey’s ‘Arcadia,’ ■which continued to he poured, 
forth during the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
century. In Bichardson, who devotes himself mainly to the 
AnaiyUo analysis of character, the sentimental element, 
fiction, which becomes a strong f(ictor in our literature 
a few years later, shows itself. Fielding, with more de- 
liberately artistic, aim, shows plainly enough the positioil 
that he considered thfe young form of literature ought to 
occupy, when he talks of the * comic epic poem 
optosaepo..^ proso.’ "When we turn from Smollett to 
Sterne, we feel how important a part the sentimentalism, 
the tenderness — sometimes real, sometimes affected — such 
as we find in the latter, must needs play in acting as a 
set off to the brutal and barbarous coarseness of the former. 
Sentimentality This turning consciously to the softer side of 
and SonaiijiHty. things is not 'without intimate connection ■with 
the worship — or would-be worship — of nature, which -we 
have seen in the poets of the day. It is part of the revolt 
against the pseudo-* classic ’ fetters, and appears, as we have 
seen, in the poetry of Thomson, long before Bousseau, whose 
* NouveUe H61oise ’ (1760) marks a period in the movement, 
which had its origin in an attempt to throw off one kind 
of artificiality and one set of conventions, heedless of its 
bondage to another set at least as unnatural. Goldsmith, 
in his ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ (1766), as in much of his verse 
and prose, exhibits the tendency in its sweetest and most 
pleasing form ; Mackenzie, in his ‘ Man of Feeling,’ brings 
it te a rednctio ad absurdum shortly before Gkiethe — at that 
time much influenced by English -writers — ogives the -world, 
in 1774, the classic of sentimentality in ‘ Die Leiden des 
jungen Werters.’ 

E^om Smollett to the end of the century no no-rols of 
Minor the first rank come before us, but it is interest- 
noveiiata. ^ number of works of fiction 

rapidly multiplies — as if novel-writing, as a branch of literary 
art, was to raplace the decayed drama — and how every 
element we have noted in the poetry comes before us in the 
prose. In multifarious ways, - as we shall see, the story- 
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writers are seeking new patlis ; some tiding, like Walpole 
and Clara Beeve, to reconstruct the romantic past; some, 
like Bedford, taking us to foreign climes and scenes; some, 
like Frances Burney, giving us pictures of contemporary 
English life. 

Besides the novelists, there are great naines in the 
other prose eighteenth century in nearly all departments of 
writew. prose-writing. It will sitffice here to point out 
that some of our chief works in theology, political philosophy, 
history, and criticism belong to the period we are now to 
study in more detail, and that among the chief writers 
thereof are Bolinghroke, Butler, Hume, Johnson, Gibbon, 
Burke, Adam Smith, and Beid. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


EIGHTEENTH-CESTDEY POETS — ^FROU POPE TO GRAY. 

Pope tvrs the son of a tradesman who had retired from 
Aiesmdor with a competence. He was brought 

p<^, up ns a Roman Catholic, and remained in that 
loss— 17-14. through life. His turn for versification 

showed itself very early, and was encouraged by his father. 
At the age of eight he made some verse-translations from 
the classics, and much of his work of this nature belongs to 
his boyhood. Tliere is a story that Pope (at the age of 
twelve or less) once saw Dryden sitting on his literary 
throne at Wills’s coflee-house. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that Pope was early familiar with the 
older poet’s work, whose style he imitated and modelled his 
own versification and satires upon, and whom he praises 
xmboundedly, as in the ‘Essay on Criticism,’ Dryden’s 
‘ Fables ’ set Pope upon some imitations of Chaucer 
(‘ Jannaiy and May,’ ‘ The Wife of Bath,’ * The Temple of 
Fame ’), which were published in 1709 and aftei’. We need 
not discuss the early translations and imitations, which in- 
cluded, besides those above mentioned, adaptations from Ovid 
and Statius, and imitations (done in boyhood) of Spenser, 
Waller, Cowley, Rochester, Dorset, and Swift, with whose 
works he must have been closely acquainted at an early age. 
But the work done by the year 1714-, including the Pastorals, 
the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ and ‘ The Rape of 
the Lock,’ may be conveniently dealt with now. 

The Pastorals appeared in one of ‘ Tonson’s Miscellanies ’ 
TiiePastoraU ^ I>"t they had been written some yeai-s 
' earlier, when the poet was between sixteen and 
seventeen. They are four eclogues (‘ Spidiig,’ * Summer,’ 
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‘Autmnn,’ * Winter’) in imitation of Vergil, and are 
perhaps as good as that kind of artificial, mock-arcadian- 
rustic style of composition can be ; but the taste for this 
particular sort of metrical effusion has gone by. It is 
unnecessary to point out that the verse is (as even the 
earliest of Pope’s is) scrupulously correct and well con- 
structed. It may bo noted here that the second and third 
are dedic.ated to Garth and Wycherly respectively, who 
had been among the first to encourage Pope to publish. In 
the same volume as Pope’s Pastorals appeared another set 
of Pastorals by Ambrose Phffips. Pope subsequently 
attacked them in Addison’s paper, * The .Guardian,’ under 
the form of an impartial comparison between his own'and 
Philips’ style, in which, ‘with an unexampled an'd un- 
equalled artifice of irony,’ says Johnson, ‘though he has 
himself always the advantage, he gives the preference to 
Philips.’ This seems to have been about the time when 
the breach between Addison and Pope first opened, while 
the friendship between the latter and Gay was closely 
cemented. 


‘Windsor Forest’ (written in 1704, and 1713) is a 
descriptive poem of over four hundred lines, 
after the manner of Denham’s ‘Cooper’s Hill.' 
The remarks on the Pastorals to a great extent apply to. 
this as well. It is the last of Pope’n ventures in this 
description of writing. The reader may compare this 
specimen (from the latter part) with ‘the passage already 
quoted from Denham’s poem : — 

‘ Hail, sacred peace I hail, long-expected ^ys, 

That Hinmes’s gloiy to the stars shall raise I 
Though Tiber’s streams immortal Borne behold, 

Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold. 

From heav’n itself tho’ sev’n-fold Nilus flows, 

And harvests on a hundred realms bestows ; 

These now no more shall he the Muses’ themes. 


Lost in my fame as in the sea their streams.’ 

The ‘Messiah’ appeared in the ‘Spectator,’ 171 3 j it is 
m. ,. 1 . • suggested by, rather than imitated from, Vergil s 
!n,a‘jros.i«h. thinking it reminds one of 

Addison rather than Vergil, and^ dora not even faints 
recall the passages of Isaia]^ on which it is avowedly based. 
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A very favotirable specimfin of the hundred and eight lines 
of the poem is this : — 

As the good slieplicrd tends his fleecy (»re, 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 

Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them and by night protects, 

The tender lamb he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hands and from his bosom warms { 

Thus shall mankind his guardian cares engage, 

The promised father of the future ago.’ 

"We now come to the first of Pope’s longer works, the 
•Essay on' ‘E^say on Criticism,’ which, though written in 
Griticism.* 1709, did not appear till 1711. This is the 
first real evidence of Pope’s great qualities, and we shall 
now give a brief account of it. It belongs to the same 
class as Roscommon’s ‘ Essay on Translated Verse ’ (see 
p. 389), to which it is far superior. The poet divided it into 
three sections — viz., 1-200, 201-559, 560 to the concluding 
line 744, which may be summarised as dealing with (a) the 
' need of studying the principles of taste, the necessity for 
relying on Nature not alone, but improving our judgment 
by art, by studpng the ancients and reverencing them; 
(6) the causes that hinder our judging correctly — habit of 
looking at a part separate from the whole; ‘Some to 
conceits alone their taste confine’ — ‘Others for language 
all their care express,’ 

' But most by numbers judge a poet’s song, 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong : 

In the bright Muse, though thousand charms conspire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools ndmiro : 

Who haunt P&mnssus but to please their ear. 

Not mend their minds, as some to church i-cpair, 

Not for the doctrine, but tho music there. 

Tlicsc equal syllables alone require. 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ; 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where’er you find “ The cooling western breeze,” 

In the next line it “ whispers through tho ticcs.” 

If crystal streams “with pleasing murmurs cicop,” 

The reader’s threatened (not in vain) with " sleep.” 
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Tbcn at tbc last and only conplot frangbt 
IVith some nnmeoning thing they call a thonght, 

A needless Alexandrine cn£ Iho soiigs 

That, like a wonnded snake, drags its slow length along.’ 

In tbeso lines Pope shows, exemplifies, and ridicules the 
chief faults of the unpoetical writers and critics of ‘ cor- 
rect ’ poetry. The section concludes with the deprecation of 
party-spirit, prejudice and envy in forming our judgments, 
and some lines on the state of poetry at the Bestoration — 

‘ When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 

Seldom at conncil, never in a war : 

Tilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ — 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit,’ etc, — 

which it may amuse the reader to compare with the extract . 
from Dryden’s * Threnodia Augustalis.’ (c) The concluding, 
section deals with the functions of the critic, and the way. 
in which ho should discharge them. It includes an attack 
on the hitter critic Dennis and some lines on the 
* Book-full blockhead, ignorantly rend, 

With loads of learned lumber in his h&ad,— < 

All books ho reads, and all be reads assails, 

From Djyden Fables down to D'Urfey’s Tales. 

He ends with a laudation of Quintilian and Longinus, of 
Erasmus, Vida, and of Boileait (who ‘still in right of 
Horace sways ’), of Sheffield and Eoscommon. _ , 

‘ The Bape of the Lock ’ is a mock heroic poem, describing 
•ThoRnpeof admu’ablo graviiy and raillery the inci- 
tbeLock.’ deuts Connected with 

‘ Wliat dire oifcnco from am’rons causes springs, . 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things,’ 

The ‘dire offence 'is the ‘rape’ of a ‘lock ’of Belinda's 
(Miss Eermor’s) hair by ‘a well-bred lord (Lord Petro). 
Tho poem appeared first in two cantos in 1712, but vras 
onlaiged and republished in 1714, when the nymphs^ and 
sprites were introduced into it. Tlie delicately-satirical 
mock-soriousness of a short epic which turns round a 
subject so exceedingly trivial is its most notable feature. 
Tlius, this is part of the speech of Belinda’s protecting 
sylph on the morning of the rape: — 

* This day black omens threat the brightest fair 
Ibat e’er deserved a ^vatohfnl spirit's caroj 
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Some dire disaster, or bj force or slight ; 

But whal or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break D.ana^s law, 

Or some frail ehina jar receive a flaw, 

Or stain her honour — or her now broeade — 

Forget her prayers — or miss a masquerade — 

Or lose her heart (or necklace) at a ball : 

Or whether Heaven has doom(^ that Shock must falL* 


In .the year in which the enlarged edition of the ‘ Eape 
of the Look’ was published, Pope was diligently 
at work over the beginning of his version of 
Homer, which was to bring him great fame at 
the time, and money enough to secure him a competence 
for life. His smouldering wrath against Addison had been 
gradually drawing him away from the Whig dictator’s 
circle, while his intercourse with Swift, Arbuthnot, Boling- 
broke, and others of the opposite camp, was made the 
closer by the foundation of the * Martin Scribblerus’ Club, 
which began to meet in the year 1713, and with which 
Swift’s ‘ Gulliver ’ and Pope’s * Dunciad,’ as wdl as many 
smaller works, are connected. In 1717 Pope published his 
‘Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard,’ and he had a share with 
Ai’buthnot in helping Gay ivith the farce, ‘Three Hours 
after Marriage.’ In the same year his father died, and the 
poet took up his residence with his mother at Twickenham 
in the year following. There he worked hard at Homer — 
which, when completed, brought him in altogether some 
£8000 — amused himself by constructing his famous grotto, 
and had among his neighboui’s Lady Maiy Wortley 
Montagu,^ who afterwards was to figure among the many that 
had to endure the lash of his satire. In 1725 he published an 
edition of Shakespeare, which drew down the strictures of 
Theobald upon him. Theobald received bis punishment in the 
• ‘ Dunciad,’ which appeared in its first form in 1728. Then 
followed the various ‘ Moral Essays ' between 1731 and 1735. 
In the latter year the ‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot’ was 
published, and finally, after the ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ the 

Lady M, W. Uontagn (1090 — 176K is known in litcrataro os perhnps the 
om of our ieHoi •writers. Her hnshond was nmbaseador to Turkey m 1716, and 
uie went with him to Constantinople, whence she wrote brilliant descrij^ons of 
Eastern travel (imblished posthumotiriy). She saw the practice of inoculation 
for tuinll-pox in tiie East^ and helped to introduce it into England* 
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‘ Dunciad/ in its finished and enlarged form ; this was in 
1743, the year before Pope’s death. 

Pope’s translation of Homer began with versions of some 
passages from the ‘ Odyssey,’ which appeared in' ‘Lintofs 
Miscellany ’ (1714) ; next year he published (by subscription) 
the first four books of the ‘Iliad,’ completing the work by 
1720. About two years later he set to work on the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
(with Pen ton and Broome for coadjutors), and this was 
finished in 1725. The success of the translation was very 
great j it was looked upon by Pope’s contemporaries as the 
finest poetical achievement of the time, and long after Pope’s 
death the same opinion was held of it. The- judgment of 
our day, if not so enthusiastic as that of Dr. Johnson, 
which declares it to bo * the noblest version of poetry which 
the world has over seen,’ is yet willing to allow it consider- 
able merits. It is undeniably vigorous, it is not lacking in 
dignity, and the diction, in spite of all that has been urged 
against it, is at least as appropriate ^ that of any other 
translation. Two faults, however, all must recognise in it : 
the first — ^that Pope’s scholarship was imperfect — ^is a com- 
paratively small one ; but the other — his failure to get any por- 
tion of the Homeric spirit, the Homeric attitude, is absolutely 
fatal to the claims of the work to rank as a great iransMion; 
such merits as it has — and it has many — are entirely Pope’^ 
and not Homer’s, and the same may be said of its faults. 

‘ The Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard ’ is more emotional and 
fervid than anything else Pope has written. It is based on 
the well-known story of the lovers who, ‘ after a long course 
of calamities, retired each to a several convent and con- 
secrated the remainder of their days to religion.’ A letter of 
Abelard’s, written to a friend, falls into Eloisa’s hands and 
re-awakens all her former love. In the concluding portion 
of the poem, the nun imagines herself resting on a tomb, 

‘ the neighbour of the dead,’ called at last from her narrow 
cell ; 

‘In each low wind metbinks a Spirit calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

Here ns I watch’d the dying lamps nroiihd, 

ITrom yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 

“ Come, sister, come I (it said, or seem’d ti say; 

Tlyr place is hero, sad s’ster, come away. 
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Once like thj'sclf, I trembled, wept ond pray'd, 

Loro’s victim then, tho' now a sainted maid : 

But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

. Hero grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Ev’n superstition loses ov’ry fear : 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.” ’ 

This short poem is romarkablo ns ono of tho fow in which 
Fopo handles, and with considorablo snccess, passion and 
despair. 

Of tho ‘Moral Essays,’ tho most famous are tho four 
epistles which make np the ‘Essay on Man.’^ This is dedi- 
cated to Bolingbroko, whom he addresses as his ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.* Tho first epistlo, after a statement 
that it is tho intention of the writer to 

' Eye Nature's u'nlks, slioot Folly ns it flies, 

And catch the IMnnuors living ns they rise, 

Laugh whero we must, be candid where wo can ; 

But vindicate tho ways of God to Man ’ 

(which last lino is Milton’s, with the substitution of ' vindi- 
cate ’ for ‘justify ’), deals with ‘the nature and state of man 
with respect to the universe.* Man, tho poet upholds, is 
not an imperfect being, bat his happiness in the present 
depends partly upon his ignorance of tho future, and partly 
upon his hope of a happier state. Tho cause of most of his 
misery is pride, which blinds him to his limitations : 

* In Prido, in reas’ning Prido, out error lies ; 

. ^ All quit thoir sphero and rush into tho skies. 

Prido still is aiming at their blest abodes, 

Men would bo Angels, Angels would be Gods. 

. Aspiring to bo Gods, if Angels fell, 

Aspiring to bo Angels, Men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert tlie laws 
Of Order, sins against tb’ Etornal Cause.* 

The poet points out the folly of man’s imagining himself the 
final cause of creation, tho unreasonableness of his com- 
'plaints against Providence for not making him perfect, and 
he endeavours to show that throughout tho whole universe, 

‘Far as Creation’s araplo range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental pow'rs ascends,’ 


> Besides the ^ 

EsiSTS.* These . 

Women,’ ‘ Of Uio tfso o. 4VICI1I!B|' ' VA A USWf’ I 
1715), * ocea<ioncd hy his dialogue on hlcdals.' 



known as ’Moral 
.he ' Oharacters of 
Addison (written In 
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from the mole and the grovelling swine to the ‘ half-ieas’ning 
elephant,’ and finally to ‘ man’s imperial race.’ If one link 
were broken in the chain that connects the lowest of creatures 
with man, and man through * natures ethereal, angel,’ etc., 
with God, the whole scheme of creation would be ruined. 
Hence we ate to see the impiety of any one portion of creation 
aspiring to be above its responsibilities and mourning 

* tho tasks or pains 

The great directing Mind of All ordains.’ 

The epistle closes with the following plain statement of the 
writer’s optimistic standpoint : 

‘ Cease then, nor Order Imperfection name, 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know tliy own point : this kind, this dne degies. 

Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 

Submit— in this, or any other sphere, 

Seonre to bo as blest ns thou canst bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Fow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; . 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All Discord, Harmony, not understood ; 

All partial Evil, nnirersol Good 1 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. 

One truth is clear, Whatever id, is right,’ 

In the succeeding epistles in the ’ Essay on Man ’ Pope 
elaborates his (or rather Boliogbroke’s) system of philosophy; 
he discusses (Epistle ii.) ’ Man as an Individual/ bidding 
each 

' Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind is Man,’ 

and analyses the evil passions, end shows how even they are 
part of the scheme of the All-wise for tho benefit of the 
universe. He proceeds to deal with them in his relation to 
society, and treats in his concluding epistle of tho essentials 
of man’s happiness : 

* Honour and shame from no Condition rise ; . 

Act well your part^ there all the honour lies. 

Fortune in Men has some small difl’rence made, 

Ono flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

Tho cobbler apron'd, and the parson gown’d, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch croum’d. 
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“ What differ more ” (you cry), “ than crown and cowl !’* 
ni tell you, friend, n wise man and n fool. 

You'll find if once the monarch acts tho monk, 

Or, cobblcrdikc, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, tlic fellow ; 

The rest is all but leather or prunella.’ 

A sort of pondant to tlio * E^say on Man ' is tho beautiful 
‘ Univorsal Prayer * -which (according to Warburton^) was 
composed b}' Popo to show that his system, which, ns put 
forward in tho * Essay,’ bad been suspected of a tendency 
tow-irds fatalism, was, in reality, * founded in free-will and 
terminated in piety.* The first three stanzas — this is ono of 
tho few poems in which Popo does not uso tho heroic 
couplet — aro as follows : 

* Father of .All ! in cvVy Ago, 

In cv'ry Clime ador’d 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sago, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

‘ TIjou Great First Cause, Ica't understood : 

Wlio all my sense confin’d 
To know but this, that Tlion art Good, 

And that myself am blind ; 

* Yet gave mo, in this dark Estate, 

To SCO tho Good from III ; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the Human WilL 

Over tho rest of tho ‘ Moral Essays,’ full as they aro of 
witty epigrams and of bitingly satirical traits, we cannot 
linger; nor may wo dovoto much space to tho capital ‘Imita- 
tions of Homco’s Satires and Epistles (1735-38) which many 
aro inclined to think (with Mark Pattison) ‘tho most original 
of Pope's writings, and tho most natural and spontaneous 
outcome of his gonius.’ Prom tho ‘ Epistlo to Dr. Arhuth- 
not’ prefixed to them wo quote the portrait of Addison, 
which, though not published till now (1737), had been 
-written many years earlier ; 

‘Fcaco to all such 1 but wore there ono whose fires 

True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And bom to write, oonTcrso and lire Vrith ease: 


' See note on p. 524, 
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Should such a man too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne ; 
yiexr him with scornful, yet \rith jealous eyes,' 

^d hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent svith civil leer, 

And without sneerin^^, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fanit, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

Atim'rous foe, and a suspicions friend ; 

Dreading ev’n fools, by Flatterors besieg’d. 

And so oblijpng that he ne’er obliged ; 

[Who, if two wits on rival themes contest. 

Approves of each, but likes the worst the best ;]^ 

Ii^e Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While Wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of pra'se — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be t 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ?* 

In the * Epistle to Arbuthnot ’ the poet gives a sketch of 
iis own career, of the way he is beset with scribblers of all 
kinds, and attacked in ‘ person, morals and ’family ’ by the 
numerous enemies he had made. Many of these had already 
found a place in the three books of ‘ The Dunciad,’ published 
in 1728, and many more were admitted in 1742, when Pope 
added a fourth book to it. ‘This poem,’ ns Martinus 
Scribblorus is made to say of it, ‘ as it colobrateth the most 
grave and ancient of tbiugs. Chaos, Nighty and Dnlness ; so it 
is of the most grave and ancient kind.’ It is a long satire in 
the form of an epic., directed against human thick-headedness 
in general and against Pope’s personal foes in parh'cular. 
Its relation to Dryden’s ‘MacFleckno’ is obvious at once, 
but Pope’s poem is aimed at more than merely one wretched 
rhymester. ‘Herein,’ says Professor Ward, ‘is the justifi- 
cation of Pope’s satire. It has frequently been argued that 
in the ‘ Dunciad ’ he employs his satirical powers, intensified 
to their utmost degree, against objects undeserving of m., 
serious an attack. Ho goes back, says a brilliant ontic 
(M. Taine), to the time of the' Deluge, he indulges in far- 


* These lines, notiUsertedIn'tbo published version, 'but restored* Atan 
MS., doubtless allude to tho bond and front of Addison’s offondln^hls praise oi 
Tiokell'a translatTon of tho A'rst book of tho ' Iliad.’ 
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"fetclied historical tirades, he describes at length the reign of 
Dulness, past, present, and future, . . . and the gradual spread 
and continuing encroachments of the reign of Insipidity in 
his own land — and for what end ? To crush a petty insect 
like Dennis, whose day, like that of all epliemerce, would 
have come to an end soon enough in any case, or a plodding 
antiquary like Theobald, or a trumpery fribble like Cibber, 
or many others less noteworthy, and therefore less worthy of 
public exposure than even these. The answer to such re- 
proaches seems clear. Where Pope mixed up personal 
spleen, personal resentment for affronts real or imagined, 
with the execution of his self-imposed duty of literary censor, 
he erred, and his error haa avenged itself upon him severely 
enough. But Dulness was an enemy worthy of his steel. 
She is the natural foe of the true literary mind, and the true 
literary mind was typided in Pope more strongly than, 
perhaps, in any other author.’ In Pope’s poem, all the folk 
of Grab Street — and many who were not of it, but had 
incurred the irritable poet’s resentment — ^find a niche. A 
short specimen only must suffice here ; this extract describes 
part of the games (the diving contest for party scribblers) 
instituted by the Goddess (Dulness) in honour of the pro- 
clamation of Cibber as Sing : 

*Thia labour post, by Bridewell all descend, 

(As morning prayer and flagellation end) 

To where Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams 
Bolls the laige tribute of dead dogs to Barnes, 

The king of dykes 1 than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flobd. 

"Here strip my children I here at once leap in, 

Here prove who best can dash thro’ thick' and thin, 

And who the most in love of dirt excel) 

Or dark dexterily of groping well. 

Who flings most filth and 'wide pollutes around 
The stream, be his the Weekly Jomrnals bound ; 

A pig of lead to him who dives the' best ; 

A peck of coals a-piece shall glad the fest.” 

In naked majesty Oldmixon^ stands, 

And Dido-like surveys his arms and hands ; 

Then sighing, thus, “ And am 1 now three-score ? . , 

Ah, why, ye gods, should two and ^o make four 
He said, and climbed a stranded'ligh’t^S height. 


-x Seejn Index. 
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Shot to the black abyss, and plnnged do^rlght 
The Senior’s judgment all the crowd admire, 

Who but to sink the deeper rose the higher.' 

^JVhen wo consider the ' bulk and quality of -Pope’s work, 
more especially if we just nse from reading ‘The Bape of the 
Lock ’ or * The Epistle to Dr. Arbnthnot,’ with their perfect 
iinish, their ‘splendid diction,’ their polished sarcasm, and 
their keen insight into certain aspects of ‘life, we feel almost 
tempted to say with Johnson, ‘After all this, it is sorely 
soperfluous to answer the qnestion that bos once -been asked, 
whether Pope was a poet, otherwise than by asking in 
return, If Pope ho not poet, where is poetry to he found?’ 
Yet nowadays many — perhaps the majority of critics — ' 
would he ready to answer the question at once with a decided 
negative, and many others would give him a very low place 
among the poets. It is admitted on all sides that he is a 
superlatively dexterous versifier, that he is always clever, ' 
and at his best exceedingly vigorous j but, on the other 
hand, wo are told that he ‘ does not take us much below the 
surface of things, and dues not give us the emotion of seeing 
things in their truth and beauty.’ Yet^ again, it - may be 
urged that if indeed he lacks what we are'acoustomed to look 
for in the poets — ‘inspiration, lofty sentiment, the heroic 
soul, chivalrous devotion, the inner eye of faith, etc.’— he at 
least chose Subjects which he could treat without the pos- 
session of these qualities. ‘As truly os Shakespeare is the 
poet of man os God made liim, dealing with great passions 
and minute motives,’ says Lowell, ‘ so truly is Pope the poet 
of society, the delineator of manners, the exposer of those 
motives which may ho called acquired, whoso spring is in 
institutions and habits of pure worldly origin. ■ In his own 
province he still stands unapproachably alone. If to be the 
greatest satirist of individual men, rather than of human 
nature j if to he the highest expression which the life of the 
court and the ball-room has ever found in verse ; if to have 
added more phrases to our language than any other but 
Shakespeare J if to have charmed four generations can make 
a man a great poet — then ho is one. He was the chief 
founder .[rather, exponent] of an artificial style of writing, 
which in his hands was living and powerful, because he used 
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it to express artificial modes of thinking, and an artificial 
state of society.* The 'artificial* mode of writing culininated 
in Pope, for, as wo hare said, and as wo now shall see, ho 
had no ' school * worth}' of tho name ; hut many rhymesters 
learned, more or less thoroughl}', his tricks of stylo ; many 
employed his metro and his artifices, and some poets learned 
much from him os to tho technical handling of vorse and the 
use of appropriate words, Arhilo tho whole coorso of poetry 
since his time is indebted to him for that clearness and pre- 
cision, that caro add endeavour to make tho sound 'the echo 
of tho sense,* of which Drydon was tho first great exponent 
and Popo tho first great master. 

It is evident, however, that greatly as Pope was admired 
in his own time, many were far from feeling that his was the 
only kind of poetry. Foremost among these is James 
Thomson. 

Thomson’s first considerable poem, ' Winter,’ appeared 
James struck at once tho note which 

Thomson p distinguishes him from most of his contempo- 
i 70 oa 74 S. jajjgg^ and which makes tho work remarkable, apart 
from its poetic merits, which are very considerable. Tho 
acquaintance with Nature herself, and not with mere con- 
ventional descriptions of nature, finds a place once more in 
our literature, and a larger one than had hitherto over been 
tho case. 'Excepting the “Nocturnal Eoverie” of Lady 
Winchelsea,® and a passage or two in the “ Windsor Forest” 
of Pope,’ says Wordsworth, * the poetry of tho period inter- 
vening between tho publication of the “ Paradise Lost ” of 
Milton, and the " Seasons,” docs not contain a single new 
image of external nature, and scarcely presents a familiar one 
from which it can be inferred that tho eye of tho poet had 


> Tbonuon'a unovcntful llfo may bo summed up In o scntonco or two. He was 
the son o( a nosburghsbira mlnutor, who designed him for tho Church. After 
Qnishiog his education at Edinburgh University, he camo to I^ndon, and was 
a private tutor at tho time when ho was engaged on ' Tho Seasons' (1726). Ho 
IravoUedonthe Continent with another pupil, whoso father (Lord Chancellor 
Talbot) subsequently obtained for him a small Government appointment. This 
ho lost on Talbot’s death in 1737, but received a sinecuro governorship of tho 
Lcoward Islands somo seven years later. Ho died in 174S, having oMn tho 
friend of many of tho chief lltorury men of his day. Collins* ode on his death, 
beginning ‘ In yonder grave a On^ lies, 'is tho best fruit of one of these f^end* 
ships. 

a See Index. 
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jbeen steadily fixed upon tlie object, mucb less that ‘Mb 
feelings had urged him to work upon it in the spirit of 
genuine imagination.’ To Thomson, then, this, among other 
praises, must certainly he given ; to him we must trace that 
love of external nature and of the careful observation thereof 
which finds so large a place in our later poetry, and which 
had become, indeed, one of the special characteristics or 
elements of English poetry even before the full revival of 
romanticism in &e lost quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The “Seasons” was finished in 1730;^ it is written in 
blank verse, of which the following is a fair i^pecimen— it 
is part of the description of the autumn storm that, * defeat- 
ing oft the labours of the year,’ devastates the harvest crops : 

* Exposed nnd naked to its utmost rage, 

Through an the sen of harrest rolling round, ' 

The hillowj plain floats wide ; nor can evade, 

Though plmnt to Uie blast, its seizing force — 

0< whirled in air, or into \'noant chaff 

Shook waste. And sometimes, too, a burst of rain. 

Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends 
In one continuous flood. Still over head 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 
The deluge deepens, till the fields around 
Lie sunk and flatted in the sordid wave.' 

Sudden, the ditches swdl ; the meadows swim. 

Red, from the hill, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar, and high above its bank 
The river lift ; bcforo whose rushing tide 
Herds, flocks, nnd harvests, cottages, nnd swains. 

Roll mingled down — all that the winds had spar^, • 

In one wild moment ruined.’ 

Thomson’s blank verse is, as Johnson points out^ pecuUplj 
his own : ‘ His blank verse is no more the blank verse of 
Milton or of any other poet than the ihjmes of Prior are the 
rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction ore 
of his own growth, without transcription, without imitation.’ 
As regards his diction, however, he is often charged with the 
use of cumbrous Latinisms in his endeavours to be stately ; 
-but it is doubtful whether in this respect he does more thou 
use the conventional poetic language of the day. 

Thomson’s other most important work is ‘ The Castle of 


> winter, 1728 ; Saminor, 1TS7 7 Spring, 172S; Autumn, 1730. 
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Indolence’ (1746), an allegorical poem written in tbo 
Spenserian stanza, whicb has somewhat the same sort of 
• The CasUo of relation to the romantic element in the later 
Indolence.* poetry of tho centurj', as ‘ The Seasons ’ has to 
what is known as natnmlism. The poem is in two cantos, 
tho •first dealing wth the delights of tho Castle, tho second 
^rith the feats of ‘ the Knights of Art and Industry.’ Tho 
language of the poem is meant to be archaic, and tho writer 
endeavours to i .>^0 simple words as far ns possible. Hero 
are a couple of stanzas from the opening part, describing 
tho Castle; — 

‘ Full in the p-ossage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood, 

MTaerc nought but shadowy forms was seen to move. 

As Idlcsse fancied in her dreaming mood ; 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 

Pent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 

And where this valley winded out below, 

The murmuring main was he.ird, .and scarcely heard, to flow, 

‘A pleasing land of drowsyhede it was, 

‘OE dreams that wave before tbo half-shut eye; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 
For ever flushing round a summer sky : 

There eke tho soft delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through tho breast; 

And the c.alm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 

But whate’or smacked of noyance or unrest 
Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest.’ 


Having considered tho works of the two chief poets of 
Minor roets eighteenth century, and 

oontmMitiiy seen the different provinces of art each of these 
wiUiiopo. limited "iviiters took for his own, we 

may profitably glance at some of the lesser writers of the 
time before turning to tho study of the woi’k of Collins and 
Gmy, with which we conclude this chapter. 


Addison is much more important to us as prose-writer 
Addieon. 5 1®^} ^ latter, he was honoured 

— in his own generation, and is looked upon hy 
P* some competent critics as forming a connecting 
link in point of style between Diyden (whose sovereignty 
in the world of letters he in a measure succeeded to) and 
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Pope. His verse is correct, even, and frigid ; Ins style of 
handling his subject wearisome, and his creative power nil. 
His ‘ Account of the Principal English Poets ’ is after the 
fashion of Poscommon, Mulgrave, etc. ; his ‘ lAtter from 
Italy ’ calls for no particular notice, and the poem on the 
‘Campaign’ must have made his fortune more from its 
value to the Whig party than from any merits of its own. 
TTis admirers cite as the best example of -his verse that 
portion of the ‘ Campaign ’ which depicts Marlborough os 
the Almighty’s avenging angel, who 

‘ Bides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.’ 

H!is tragedy, of * Cato ’ may be mentioned here. It contains 
striking passages, and at least two lines which have become 
well known — 

‘ ’Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius — we’ll deserve It 

but it suffers from a defect fatal in a stage-play — dulness. 
What success it had undoubtedly was due to the writer’s 
politics. 

Garth is chronologically Diyden’s successor, in the use 
Sir Samuel heroic couplet, and may, perhaps, be 

Garth, regarded as connecting Dryden’s versification 
1000-3710. Addison’s and so with Pope’s. His chief 
works are ‘The Dispensary’ (1699) and ‘Claremont’ 
(1715). The foimer is a mock heroic poem on the subject 
of the opposition of certain doctors to the resolution of the 
College of Physicians enjoining them to give free medial 
aid to the poor. * Claremont ’ is a topoginphical, descrip- 
tive poem of the ‘ Cooper’s Hill ' species. 

Prior’s first notable work in literature was a caricature 
JiatUiew Prior, of Dryden’s ‘ Hind and the Panther,’ which bo 
1004—1721. ■\vrote in conjunction with Montague. Tin's 
was called ‘ The Country Mouse and the City Mouse.’ His 
enduring fame, however, does not rest on this amusing 
‘ skit,’ or on his more ambitious works, ‘ Solomon,’ th® 

‘ Carmen Secularo,’ ‘ Alma,’ etc. : he is TOlued for lus 
graceful society verse, his delicate songs, and his epigrams. 
He published two volumes of collected poems — one in 1709, 
the other in 1718. Perhaps the prettiest example of bis 
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polidied Tfit, most felicitous case of expi'ession, is Lis letter 
* To a Cliild of Quality Pour Years Old.’ Wo quote it in 
its entirety ; — 

' Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous hand 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passion by their letters. 

*My pen among the rest I took, 

Lest those bright eyes that eannot rend 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
Tlic power they have to be obeyed. 

* Nor quality, nor reputation, 

Foibid mo yet my flame to tell ; 

Dear fivc-ycars-old befriends my passion, 

And I may write till she can spell. 

* For, while she makes her silk-worms beds 

With all the tender things I swear ; 

AYbilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair ; 

* 61io may rccciTO and own my flame; 

For, though the strictest prude should know it, 

She’ll pas for a most virtuous dame. 

And 1 for an unhappy poet. 

‘ Then, too, alas I when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends ; 

She’ll give me leave to write, I fear. 

And wc shall still continue friends. 

' For, ns our different ages move, 

’Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it I) 

That I shall be p.ast making love, 

"When she begins to comprehend it.’ 

Gay first makes liis appearance as a poet witL ‘ Bural 
John Gay, Sports ’ (1711), a moderate acliievcment dedi- 
loss— 1732, cjited to Pope. It was at Pope’s suggestion that 
he burlesqued Ambrose Philips’ pastorals in his * Shepherd’s 
Week ’ (1714), a work far superior to its original. His 
* Trivia ; or. The Art of Walking the Streets of London,’ 
followed this, two yeai-s later, and was very popular; but 
more highly esteemed now ai-o the ‘ Fables,’ whose publica- 
tion began in 1727. The next year was acted his ‘ Beggars’ 
Opei-a,’ which, according to Johnson (whose authority for 
the facts is Spence), arose out of Swift’s remark that ‘a 
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Newgate Pastoral miglit moke an odd pretty sort of tl^g.’ 

play achieved great and unexpected success: ‘writtra 
in rimculo of the musical Italian dmmn, it was first offered 
to Cibber and liis brethren at Dimy Lone, and rmected; 
it being then carried to Pieh [manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre! had the effect, as was ludicrousljr said, of making 
Gay rich, and Pick gay.’ The play is sprightly and 
amusing, but not remarkable for great literaiy merits, 
though the dialogue and songs are very clever, and some 
of the latter pretty, as, for instance, tbe one sung by Lucy 
on parting from ]!^cheath: 

‘ I, Hko the fox shall grieve, 

Whose mato hath loft her side ; 

Whom honnds from mom to eve, 

Ohose o’er the country wide. 

* Whore can my lover hide P 

Whore cheat the weary pack? 

If love he not his guide, 

Ho never will come back.* 

Ambrose Philips, one of Addison’s satellites, and the hutt 
of Gay and Pope, wrote besides the * Pastorals ’ 
already mentioned, ‘Persian Tales,’ several 
plays, and some short poems, A volume of 
these lastj published in 1748, woe ridiculed (more severely 
than they deserved) under the jeering tide of Namby- 
Pamby, a word which has conferred on nnpleasing immOT- 
_ tality on the poet. Tickell, another of mo 

Ti^u, ‘little senate,’ is chiefly notable as the <wthor 

1680—1740. version of the fost hook of the ‘Ihad 

.which so excited Pope’s anger, and as the wiiter of a fino 
elegy on the death of his beloved. Adm^n. 

Swift’s verse calls for passing notice. It is 

Seep. 490. fluent, easy, and pointed, 'ond though rarely 
rising to anything like poetry, it is always easy to read. 
Tti a set of verses which he wrote on his own 
death, he has given an estimate of himself which is lugniy 
interesting. He aUows that he ‘had too much satire m 
his vein,’ but 

‘ . malice never wae his aim ;• 

He lashed the vice, hut spared the namej 


Asibrosg 

Fhilips, 

1671—1749. 
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Ko individual could resent, 

"VVlJcro thousands cqnallv were meant ; 

His satire points at no defect 
But what all mortals may correct ; 

True (!cnuinc dnlncss moved his pity, 

Unless it offered to be witty.' 

Parnell’s name is preserved cliicfly by one poem, *T1jo 
Hermit,' a stoiy told in very excellent manner 
PamSi*, and fine couplets. His ‘Odes’ seem to dcservo 
1679-nis, mucii iQore attention than lbo 3 * receive. 

Turning from these to some somcwliat later minor poets, 
wo como to Ramsay, wboso ‘ Gentle SUopherd ’ 
Rutmj-, (1725) ‘brought bade real pastoral poetry to 
ifso— 176 S. literature.^ Ramsay collected and published 
Scotch songs, and it may bo that from these 'riiomson, who 
tvas doubtless familiar with them, found cncoitmgomcnt in 
his rejection of convention for nature. 

A companion of Thomson's was Malloclc, or Mallet, as ho 
preferred to call himself. iTobnson justly ro- 
aiaum, marhs of him that ‘ as a writer he cannot ho 
iTWwa. placed in any high class.' His ballad of 
‘ William and Margaret ' (1724), is interesting ns another 
evidence of the fact that the j'ounger men were turning to 
simpler treatment and less pompous themes than wero 
then common. Mallet, in his blank vei'so 'Excursion,' 
imitated Thomson; among liis dramatic pieces is the 
masque of ‘ Britannia,' written Avith the collaboration of 
Thomson. It is remarkable on account of one song which 
it contains, probably written by Mallet alone ; this is * Rule, 
Britannia.’ 

Another minor poet, who was a friend of Thomson’s, is 
Joto Ann- •'^rinstrong, whoso portrait is to bo found in the 
v.nmB, ‘Castle' of Indolence,’ to which, it is said, he 
1705-7P. contributed some few stanzas. Armstrong, who 
was a doctor, wrote a blank verse poem, ‘The Art of 
Preserving Health’ (1644), which shows the influence of 
his friend. 

It is ciuious to notice the variety of subjects ti'eated of bj' 
the poete of the time, and the obvious dissatisfaction >vith the 
heroic distich os the one fit mode of poetic expression. Thus, in 
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the same year as Thomson’s ‘ Winter * appeared, we hare in 
Dyer’s ‘ Grong'ar Hill ’ a poem which is the work of 
’00® who wont for his inspiration to Ifature and to 
Milton. Whatever harsh things may he said of tho 
verse of the eighteenth century, and of the artificiality and 
conventionality of the so-called age of prose and reason, we 
may be sure they do not apply to Dyer. An imaginative 
feeling for nature, such as wo scarcely reach till we get to 
Wordsworth himself, combines with the skilful handling of 
a dainty metre to form a remarkably fascinating poem ; even 
from but a few lines some idea of the merits of ' Grongat 
Hill ’ may be formed : 


* And see the rivers, how they run. 

Thro* woods and meads, in shade and (un, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life to endless sleep 1 
Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought, 

To instruct our wandering thought t 
This she dresses green and coy, 

To dispetse our cares away.’ 

Dyer’s other chief work is a poem in blank verse, published 
in 1747; it is called ’The Fleece,’ and deals with its subject 
from the sheep to the carpet. 

A ^ poet of an earlier generation, who did nol^ how- 
wrninm ®^®L to write till middle age, is Somerville, 

so^r^io : whose blank-verso description of bunting, dogs, 
^ ‘ horsee, and so forth appeared in 1734, under the 
title of ‘ The Chase.’ 


A pleasant, cheerful poem, in the Hadibrastic metre 
nr that Swift handled so easily', and written somfr 
orcon : what after Swift’s fashion, is ‘ The Spleen ’ of Matthew 
1098-1787. Qjeen, This was’ first published in the year 
of the author’s death. Green had a post in tho Custom 
House, and wrote little, and that for his own diversion ; thus 
he says, in his easy fashion, 


'I only transient visits pay, 

Meeting the Muses in my way. 

Scarce known to the fastidious dames. 
Nor skilled to coll them by their names. 
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Nor can their passports in these days 
Yonr profit warrant or yonr praise. 

On Poems by their dictates writ, 

Critics, os sworn appraiser, sit, 

And mere upholsterers in a trice 
On gems and painting set a price. 

These tailoring artists for onr lays 
Invent cramped miss, and with strait stays 
Striving free Nature’s shape to hit, 

Emaciate sense, before they fit.’ 

Bjrom may just be mentioned as an overflowing rhymester, 
John seems to have made it the bnsiness of his life 

Byrom : to show that vetse could he used in describing suh- 
1091.1,03. j(; jg jjjogj; « Hg prattlcd in- 

cessantly,’ says Mr. Henley, and always in numbers. . . 
It was in metre that he anatomized beaus and astrologers, 
niade fables and apologues and epigrams, criticised verses and 
theologies, spoke breakiog-up addresses, painted the free and 
^?PPy workman, and set, forth the kindred mysteries of poesy 
and shorthand.’ It is not uninstructive to notice in an ex- 
aggerated case like Byrom’s the way in which the range of 
subjects for verse was being enlarged. ‘ Now, Muse, we’ll sing 
James rats,’ is said to have been a poetic outpouring of 
P’^' ‘ Sugarcane,’ published 

in 1764 a blank-verse description of West Indian 
sugar culture. We have mentioned Grainger somewhat be- 
fore his time — ^not that it much matters where such an in* 
signifleant person is mentioned — and we must turn back to 
glance at the works of ablet verse-writers. Glover’s ‘ Admiral 
iWchard Hosier’s Ghost’ is a ballad in a swinging trochaic 
Glover; metfo. It was written in 1739, and commemorates 
1 12 - 1785 . gallant sailor, who is said to have died of a broken 
heart ; he had lost many of his men by disease while on duty 
in the West Indies, being sent to overawe tbe Spaniards, but 
not being allowed to attack them. The ghost is supposed to 
tdl his pitiful story to the victorious Admiral Vernon, after 
the latter's defeat of the Spaniards off Portobello : 

‘I, by twenty attended. 

Did this Spanish town affright ; 

Nothing then its wealth defended 
But my orders not to fight. 
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0 I that in the rolling ocean 
' I had oast them with disdain, 

And obeyed my heart’s warm motion, 

To hare qnellcd the pride of Spain. ' 

‘ For resistance I conld fear none, 

But Avith twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

East aohieved with six alone. 

Then the Baatimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen, 

Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train hod been.’ 

Glover’s more ambitious works are but little valued now. 
His * Leonidas ’ (1737) is a blank-verse epic in twelve books, 
to yrhich the *Athenaid’ (publuhed after bis death) is a- 
sequel. Another of his works is a poem called ‘London/I 
written in 1739, with the object — like Hosier’s Ghodt-^fr 
inflaming the public against Spain. '1 

The year before, a more famous poem with the same name' 
had been published by a new writer. This was Johnsdn, 
whose life and writings will demand some share of 
our attention later on, but with whose poems alone ■ 
we deal in this chapter. The chief of these are the 
above-mentioned satire, ‘London’ (which apjpeared on the' 
same morning as Pope’s satire *1738,’ and sa'rpassed tfe 
latter in popularity), and ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ . 
1749. Both of these satires are based on Juvennlj and' are’’ 
written in Pope’s manner. But there is a stateliness in' his ' 
verse and a dignity in his scorn, free from the petty’persoDal ; 
spite that informs Pope, for which he owes nothing either to 
his Latin or his English model. * You see in it,’ says a criliB 
speaking of ‘London,’ *a mind purer and stonier ttidn 
Dryden’s, Pope’s, or Churchill’s, of even Juvenal’s ;• “ doing J 
well to be angry ” with a degenerate agei and a false, covfr^y 
country, of which he deems himself unworthy to be a oitizeli. : 
If there is ratlier too ‘much of the saeva iridighatiOi wlfldh^ 
Swift speaks of as lacerating his heart, it is a‘ nobler ’and iMsi 
selfish ire than his, and the language and verse which it to* 
spires are, full of the very soul of dignity. In the “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes ” he becomes one of those hunters “ whoso 
game is man ”j and from assailing premiers, parliaments, ana 
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fhe vices of LonScji and' England, he passes, in a veiy solemn 
spirit, to expose the »Tain hopes, wishes, and efforts of 
humanity. . ' . . The portraits of Wolsey, Bacon, and 
Ofaarles 2111. are admirable in their execution, and ^ in their 
adaptation to the argument of the piece,’ The specimen we 
give is from ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.’ In one 
passa'ge he warns the youthful enthusiast for knowledge that, 
even though Virtue guard him and Eeason guide him, even 
though ITovelty, Beauty, or Sloth should not distract him, 
yet there he much sorrow in store for him :■ — 

* Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Sfelancholy’s phantoms haunt thy sh^e ; 

Vet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think Hie doom of man reversed for thee. 

* Deign on the passing world to tnm thine eyes, 

And panse awhile ittnn iesming, to be wise ^ 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life ossaili 
Toil, envy, laanf, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To huried merit raise the tardy bust ; 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat's life and Galileo's end.’ 

Johnson’s minor poems call for but little notice, though the 
* Prologue’ which ho wrote for Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-Natured 
Man,’ has been highly praised. Some of the verges on the 
death of hb old friend and dependent, Levett (1782), are 
extremely pathetic ; three stanzas we give here : — 

'In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 

His useful care was ever nigh ; 

Where hopeless Anguish poured his groan, 

And lonely Want retired to die.* 

‘No summons mocked by_ chill delay ; 

No petty gain disdained by pride ; 

The modest wants of every day, 

The toil of every day supplied. 

* His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the Eteru^ Master found 
His mgle talent well employed.' 


> Iievett vrsa a doctor who gave hla skill to tbo x>oor. 
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' Sir, we are a nest of singing birds,’ said Johnson, speaking 
wmiam Pembroke College. One of that college’s * sing- 
Shonsto^ : ing birds ’ was Shen8tone,the author of * The School* 
im-iTos. mij-tress.’ This poem, published in 1742 (four 
years before ‘The Castle of Indolen6e’), is in the Spenserian 
stanza, and shows a longing on the part of the author to 
turn from the popular models of his day, both in regard to 
manner and matter. Ho tries to give a good picture of 
village life and to describe nature as it is, but it must be 
admitted that all his work strikes the nineteenth century as 
highly artificial. His ballad ‘ Jemmy Dawson* (1746), on 
the hanging of one of the Manchester rebels, is writteh with 
studied simplicity, and is meant to be extremely pathetic. 
Yet it seems to be little less than ludicrous, and it is im- 
possible, with the best will in the world, ‘ to heave a sigh,' 
far more to ‘ shed a tear,’ over his hero. These are the two 
concluding verses of the ballad. ‘Young Dawson’ being 
hanged— 

‘ The dismal scene was o’er and past, 

The lo%er’8 inoumfnl hearse retired ; 

The maid drew back her languid head. 

And, sighing forth hU name, expired 

‘Though justice ever must prevail. 

The my Kitty sheds is due ; 

For seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, and so true.’ 

Yet, if the ballad is poor, it is interesting to note Shon- 
stone’s earnest attempt to reach a method of. which he but 
vaguely saw the outline. He is thoroughly artificial, but he 
tries not to be so. The best of his work, 'perhaps, is the 
‘JPastoral Hallad * (1743) j this consists of four poems com- 
memorating Kis love for Phyllis, called respectively ‘Absenc^ 

‘ Hope,* ‘ Solicitude,’ and * Disappointment.’ When Phyllw 
and Corydon appear in a poem we are not annoyed by arti- 
ficiality, and the shepherd of taste talking in polished phrases 
and delicate metre is then pleasing enough. Here are three 
stanzas from ' Disappointment ’ : 

‘ Ye shepherds, give ear to my lay, 

Aud take no more heed of my sheep ; 

They have nothing to do, but to stray ; 

I have nothing to do, but to weep. 
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Yet do not my folly roprove 
Sho nms fair — and my passion bcgnn ; 

Sho smiled— and I conld not but lore ; 

She is faithless — and I am undone. 

'Perhaps I was void of nil thought ; 

Perhaps it was plain to foresee 
^at a nymph so complete should bo sought 
By a swain more engaging than me. 

. * Ah I love ev’ry hope can inspire : 

It banishes udsdom the while ; 

^nd the lips of the nymph wo ndmiro 
Seem for ever adorned with a smile. 

'She is faithless — and I nm undone ; 

Ye that witness the woes I enduroj 
Let reason instruct you to diun 
Ayhat it cannot instruct you to cure. 

Beware how ye loiter in rain 
Amid nymphs of an higher degree ; 

It is not for me to explain 
How fair and how tickle they be.’ 

In tbo jeat that Sbensfcono’s ‘ Schoolmistress * was being 
Eatnrd pubHsbod appeared the first portion of Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts.’ The series of poems embraced 
' ' by this title was completed in 1744. It consists of 
nine books, of which eight constitute ‘ The Complaint/ and 
the last ' The Consolation.' Young’s wife, bis stepdaughter, 
and her husband, bad died within a few years of one 
another, and the poem gives in blank verse bis gloomy re- 
flections on * Life, Death, and Immortality.’ The following 
lines, which occur in the last book (‘Consolation’), give 
some idea of Ibe scope of the work : 

’Through many a field of moral and divine 
The Muse has strayed ; and much of sorrow seen 
In human ways ; and much of false and vain. 

Which none, who travel this bad road, con miss. 

O'er friends deceased full heartily she wept ; 

Of love divine the wonders she displayed ; 

Proved man immortal ; showed tbo source of joy ; 

The grand tribunal raised ; assigned the bounds 
Of human grief : in few, to close the whole. 

The moral muse has shadowed out a sketch. 

Though not in form, not with a Baphael’s stroke 
Of most our weakness need believe, or do. 

In this our land of tra\ail, and of hope, 

Por peace on earth, or prospect of the skies.’ 


29 
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A much earlier -work of Young’s than tho ‘Night Thoughts ’ 
is his poem on ‘ The Last Bay ’ (1713), in heroic 

couplets. Among tho largo amount of his othe^r writings 

odes, lyrics, tragedies, essays, etc. — wo need oiily mention 
‘ The Universal Passion ’ (1725-28), consisting of seven satires 
in neat couplets. The best of these satires, however — those 
‘ On Women,’ the fifth and sixth — are sufficiently like Pope’s 
epistle ‘ On the Characters of Women ’ (written a^p Young's) 
to have caused them to be little read. 

Gloomier than Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ' is a poem by 
Bobert Ulair, entitled ‘ The Grave.’ It consists of about 
icM im hundred lines of blank verse — tho fines having 
often, as in the dramatists, an extra syllable — and 
dwells with a sort of morbid enjoyment on the horrors of 
the tomb. * What is this world ¥ he cries — 

‘ What but n spacious burial-field uuwalled, 

Strewed with death’s spoils, tho spoils of anin^iv>s 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bonog. 

She veiy (tonf cm wihRhi W 0 tJreacf orrjm 
And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring ’ 

Another poet who is known to us mainly by one work 
jrarfc “ Akenside, the author of ‘The Pleasures of 
AkonsWo: Imagination,’ a blank-verse didactic poem completed' 
1731-1772. form) in 1744 The design of his work, 

He tells us, is ‘ to give a view of the pleasures of imagination 
in the largest acceptation of the term ; so that, whatever our 
imagination feels from the agreeable appearance^ of nature, 
and all the various entertainment we meet with either in' 
poetry, painting, music, or any of the elegant arts, might be 
deducible from one or other of those principles fa the con- 
stitution of the human mind which are here established and 
explained.’ Akenside subsequently enlaiged without im- 
proving this poem, and he wrote a number of odos and other 
pieces, which call for no notice. 

Smart is the last of the smaller poets wIioiq we shall 
cairisto- look at before we pass to Collins and Gray. 

Sinart: author of u considerable amount of verse, 

1722-1770. collected and published after his death in 1791. 
These are admitted to be of very trifling merit, and we may 
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neglect them, Curionsly enongli, his fame now rests on a 
poem whicli his editor omitted os being worthless : it is tho 
‘ Song to David,’ written during one of Smart’s lucid intervals, 
at the time of his life when ho was confined in a madhouse 
— ‘There is nothing,’ ^Ir. T. H. Ward declares, ‘like tho 
“ Song to David ” in the eighteenth century ; there is nothing 
out of which it might seem to have been developed. It is 
tme that, with great appearance of symmetry, it is ill-arranged 
and out of proportion ] its hundred stanzas weary tho reader 
with their repetitions and with their epithets piled up on a 
too obvious system. But, in spite of this touch of pedantry, 
it is the work of a poet, of a man so possessed with the 
beauty and fervour of the Psalms and with the high romance 
of the psalmist’s life, that in tho days of his madness the 
character of David had become a “fixed idea” with him, to 
be embodied in words and dressed in the magic robe of verse 
when the dark hour had gone by. There are few episodes 
in our literary history more interesting than this of the 
wretched bookseller’s hack, with his mind thrown off its 
balance by drink and poverty, rising at tho instant of his 
deepest distress to a pitch of poetic performance unimagi nod 
by himself at all other times, unimagined by all but one or 
two of his xontemporaries, and so little appreciated by the 
public that when an edition of his writings was called for it 
was sent into the world with this masterpiece omitted.’ Tho 
few versos from this poem which wo can find room for hero 
describe the inspired singer : 

« 

‘ Ho sunc of God — ^the mighty Source 
Of all things — ^the stupendous Force 
On which all strength depends ; 

From whoso right arm, beneath whoso eyes 
All period, power and onterpriso 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 

* Angels — their ministry and meed, 

Which to and fro with blessings speed. 

Or with th(ur citterns wait ; 

Where Michael with his millions bows, 

Where dwells the seraph and his spouse. 

The cherub and her mate. 

< Of man — the semblance and effect 
Of God and love — the saint elect 
For infinite applause — 
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To rnle the land, and briny broad. 

To be laborious in his laud, 

And heroes in his cause. 

*The world — the clustering spheres He made. 

The glorious light, the soothing shade. 

Dale, champaign, grove and hill ; 

The multitudinous abyss. 

Where secrecy remains in bliss. 

And wisdom hides her skilL 

A greater poet than Smart, wlio, like him, ended his days 
William madness, is now to he dealt with. This is William 
Collins: Collins. Collins was the son of a Chichester 
1721-1769. tradesman. After education in his native town and 
at Winchester, he wont to Oxford, where he entered Queen’s 
College, -and subsequently migrated to Magdalen. His 
* Persian Eclogues ’ (subsequently called ‘ Oriental Eclogues ’) 
wore published in 1742 and his ‘Odes’ in 1747. He had 
come to London in 1744, and about that time made the 
acquaintance of Johnson, whose short account of him is one 
of the best of the ‘ Lives.* He formed a close friendship 
with Thomson, on whose death he wrote an ode (1749). 
The same year he wrote his ‘ Ode on the Superstitions of the 
Highlands,’ which was not printed till 1780. The last years 
of his life were clouded by insanity. 

Collins’ fame rests on his ‘ Odes,’ and for them in his own 
time he got little praise. It is as a lyric poet, as a ‘ singer ’ 
pure and simple, that lie stands out from among bis contem- 
poraries, and ho claims a right to rank high among the groat 
lyrists. ‘ In the little book of odes which dropped, a still- 
born immortal, from the press, and was finally burnt up oven 
to the last procurable copy by the hands of its author in a 
fever-fit of angry despair, there was,’ says Mr. Swinburne, 

‘ hardly a single false note ; and there were not many 1^ 
than sweet or strong. 'There was, above all things, a purity 
of music, a clarity of style, to which I know of no parallel in 
English verse from the death of Marvell to the birth of 
William Blake. Hero, in the twilight which followed on 
that splendid sunset of Pope, was at last a poet who was 
content to sing out what he had in him — ^to sing and not to 
say, without a glimpse of wit or a flash of eloquence.’ In 
the ‘little book’ of 1747, hero mentioned, the longest and 
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most amHtious poom is the * Odo to Liberty,’ which contains 
fine passages ; a much shorter ono shows Collins in a light 
that suited him holler. This is tho ‘ Odo ’ (as ho calls it) 
written in 1746 (after tho crushing of tho '46) : 

' How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By nil their country’s wishes blessed ! 
when spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Hetums to deck their hnllow’cd mould, 

Sho there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have over trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rang ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

• Their Honour dwells, n pilgrim grey, 

To bless tho turf that wraps their clay ; 

And Preedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.* 

The * Odo to the Passions ’ and tho ‘ Odo to Evening ’ are 
reckoned among his finest compositions. In the first of 
these the poet tells how, 

‘ When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 

■NVliile yet in early Greece she sung,’ 

tho Passions thronged round her, and, inspired and maddened 
by her strains, snatched up instruments that each might 
‘prove his own expressive power.’ Hero is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful stanza : 

' But thou, 0 Hope, with eyes so fair, 

Wliat was thy delightful measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vole 
She called on Echo still through all the song ; 

And where her sweetest theme sho cboso, 

A soft responsive voice was beard at eveiy close. 

And Ho];>e, enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair.* 

The poem recalls to us Dryden’s ‘ Odo on St. Cecilia’s Day,* 
and reminds us how much purer and sweeter than the greater 
writer’s is Collins’ strain of song. Tho ‘ Odo to Evening ’ 
some critics incline to think his best work j it is a short 
piece (62 lines) of uniform pcotio excellence in a ‘ softened 
strain,’ 
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* "WTioso numbers, stealing through thy darkening val^ 

May, not unsee^y, with its BtiUness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy geninl loved return 1’ 

‘Even in his own age,’ says Mr. Swinburne, /it was the 
fatally foolish and uncritical fashion to couple the name of 
Collins with that of Gray, as though they were poets of the 
same order md Mnd. As an elegiac poet. Gray holds for 
all ages to come his unassailable and sovereign station j os a 
lyric poet, he is simply unworthy to sit at the feet of Collins. 
Whether it may not be a greater thing than ever was done 
by the greater lyrist, to have written a poem of such high 
perfection and such universal appeal to the tenderest and the 
noblest depths of human feeling as Gray’s “ Elegy,” is, of 
course, another and a wholly irrelevant question.’ 

Gray was. born in Comhill (London), his father being 
Thomns engaged in business in the City. His mother’s brother 
<^y : was a master at Eton, and there the poet passed 
^ ^ his school-days, quitting it in 1734 for Cambridge, 

where he entered at Pelerhonse. On leaving Cambridge, he 
went for a tour on the Continent with Horace Walpole, his 
former school-fellow; they had a quarrel at Florence and 
• separated. Gray returning to England in 1741. Shortly after 
this his father died, and Gray, abandoning his idea of prac- 
tising law, returned to Cambridge. Here ho passed the rest 
of his life. In 1742 bis dear friend Bicbard West, son of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, died, and it is about this 
time that Gray’s poetical •writings begin. The Oral of these 
was the ‘ Ode to Spring,’ which was sent to West, who died 
before it -reached him; then followed ‘Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College ' (which contains a touching aUusion 
to his friend’s death), and the * Ode to Adversity.’ His 
best-known work, the ‘ Elegy •written in a Country Church- 
,yard,’ was printed in 1761, and became immediately popular, 
going through four editions in two months. In 1764 he 
wrote the * Progress of Poesy ’ and ‘ The Bard,’ both of which 
were published in 1757. He was in this year offered the 
Poet-Laureateship, which he, however, declined. He bad 
now left Poterhouse, in consequence of some tricks that bad 
been played upon him, and migrated to Pembroke of which 
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his friend and future editor and biographer, Mason, ^ was a 
follow. Ho applied in vain to Lord Bute, in 1762, for the 
vacant Professorship of History, but it was bestowed on him 
six years later by the Duke of Grafton, on whoso installation 
as Chancellor of the University ho composed his ‘ Ode for 
Music.’ Two years later he died (1771). ‘ Perhaps he was 

the most learned man in Europe,’ says a friend of his. ' He 
was equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts 
of science, and that not superficially, but thoroughly. Ho 
know every branch of history, both natural and civil ; had 
read all the original historians of England, Franco and Italy-; 
and was a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, 
politics, made a principal part of his study ; voyages and 
travels of all sorts wore his favourite amusements ; and ho 
had a fine taste in painting, prints, architecture, and garden- 
ing.’ 

The writer from whom the last few sentences are quoted 
goes on to say, ‘ Perhaps it may bo said, What signifies so 
much knowledge, when it produced so little ? Is it worth 
taking so much pains to leave no memorial but a few poems ?’ 
and ho proceeds to show that * Mr. Gray was to others at 
least innocently employed; to himself certainly beneficially.’ 
The scantiness of Gray’s literary production is very remark- 
able, and not less so is the, fine quality of nearly all he has 
written. Matthew Arnold’s explanation of Gray’s sterility is 
that he ‘fell upon an age of prose ... an age whose task 
was such as to call forth in general men’s powers of under- 
standing, wit, and cleverness, rather than their deepest 
powers of mind and soul.’ However this may be — and cer- 
tainly the explanation seems insufficient — we find that Gray 
takes his scarce disputed place among our classics by virtue 
of a very small amount of very exquisite, work. With 
regard to which of his poems is the maBte^pieoe, varying 
opinions are held. The reading public in general would 
certainly decide (and perhaps rightly) for the ‘ Elegy ’ ; yet 
Gray himself was not of that opinion, declaring that * the 


1 WlUkm Mason (1728-1797) ocblovod consldoniblo roputotlon as anoetlnhls 
his worto MO of Toiy littlo valuo. • Musasua tto d“th SfPoMlta 
Intorc^ng as an Imitation of Slllton’s • Lyddas.’ Ills • fingUsh GwdoS ■ (17M)fs 
ablank-voreo poem ; bU < KUrida ' and ■ Oaractacus ’ nro trSgcdlM 1^772)18 
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“Elegy” owed its popalarity entirely to the subject, and 
that the public would have received it as well if it bad been 
written in prose.* Undoubtedly the poem owes some of its 
immediate success to the cause Gray refers to, but its perma- 
nent value is due to the matchless way in which the poet 
has embodied ‘images which find a mirror in every mind 
and sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo,’ to 
the extreme beauty of its simple, dignified language,, anfi to , 
its perfect form. It is scarcely necessary to quote f'fbm a 
poem so familiar to all readers, yet we cannot wit]^tan4,tho''' 
temptation to repeat hero a few stanzas : . 

* Perhaps in tliis neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Uands that the rod .of empire might have swayed. 

Or wziked to ecstasy the livingPyre. 

* Cnt knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Rich mtli the spoils of time di^e’er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble*»ge, 

And froze the genial current of^ho soul. 

* Pull many a gem of purest ray sor^^ne 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean.l>ear j 
Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen, ^ i 
And waste its sweetness on tbe'Sdcsert air. C 

‘Some village Hampden, that witBWauntles’f^br^ast, 

The little tyrant of his Adds w^Iistood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here-inny resC^ 

Some Cromwell guiltless of Ids country’s blood.’ 

The odes are less popular than the ‘ Elegy the favourite 
one is that in which the poet describes his feelings on te> 
visiting Eton, and ends with a verso whose last sentence has 
become a proverb.: 

‘ To each his sufferings : all are men 
Condemned alike to aroan ; 

Tlie tender for another's pain, 

The unfeeling fur his own. 

Yet ah 1 why should they know their fat^ 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too srriftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more — where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise.’ 

*The Progress of Poesy’ is a fine ode, from which we 
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quote tbo coRcludicg Btaozas, \flucli pay noblo tribute to 
Milton and to Dryden, from tbo latter of ■wbom Gray pro- 
fessed to bavo learned his own skill in verso ; 

‘Nor second He, that rodo subltino 
Upon the sernph-wing* of ecstasy 
The secrets of th* abyss to spy. 

He passed tlie flaming bounds of place and time ; 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 

^Vhero angels tremble while they gaze. 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Behold whcie Dryden’s less presumptuous car, 

"Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race 

With ncclm in thunder clothed, endlong resounding pace. 

* Hark his hands the lyre explore ; 

Bright-eyed 3?ancy, hovering o’er, 

Bcatters froni her pictured urn 
Thoughts that b&atho, and words that bum. 

But ah 1 'tis hevd no more.-— 

Oh lyre dlvmc, what daring spirit 
O Wakes thee now 1 Tho’ ha inlicrib 
Nor tho pride, nor ample pinion, 

-That tho Theban eagle bear, 

Sai]ing with suit^me dominion 
Thro’ the azyro deep of air ; 

Yet-OfLbefore his infant eyes would run, 

Such forms ns glitter in tho hluse’s ray, 

With orient hues, unborrowed of tho sun. 

Yet shall he mount, and keep bis distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate : 

Beneath the Good how far— but far above tho Great.* 

Another work of Gray which wo must not omit to mention 
is ‘ The Hard,’ described as ‘ a Pindaric ode.* It is founded 
on tho legend of the slaughter of the Welsh bards by 
Edward I. on bis conquest of Wales. ‘The bard’ of tbo 
poem, before throwing himself 'headlong from the mountain’s 
height,* laments over his slaughtered brethren, and foretells 
the ruin of Edward’s race. Two fine odes token from Korse 
mythology are also among Gray’s poems. One of these is 
‘The Eatal Sisters,’ describing the three weird goddesses of 
fato weaving tho doom of warriors. The other, ‘The 
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Descent of Odin,’ tells how the ‘king of men’ went down to 
the nether world to ‘ Hela’s drear abode ’ to leam fiwm the 
prophetess what dangers awaited his beloved son Balden 



CHAPTER XXVUL 

EIGHTEEKTn-OEimjnY TOKTS — ^TllOM COLDSMlTn TO COWPEH, 

Kullum quod Utigit non omavii appears in Goldsmith’s 
OHrer epitaph Written by his loving friend Johnson; 
GoidsmUhtand for once, at least, an epitaph goes littlo 
ii2s-m4. truth j for Goldsmith, who has given 'us 

■prose of all kinds, comedies and poems, may truly he said to 
have achieved groat distinction in each of these branches of 
literature. We leave his prose to a later chapter, and deal 
here with the rest of his work. 

Goldsmith’s first published poem was ‘The Traveller,’ 
which appeared in 1764. It rccoivod what was then con- 
. sidered the highest commendation possible, being praised as 
the best poem which had appeared since the death of Pope. 
The remark immediately suggests a sort of comparison with 
the earlier poet, and it is a comparison not uninstructivo to 
make. 

‘ The Traveller ’ is a didactic poem, and it is written in 
the classic couplet ; those aro the most obvious points of 
resemblance. It is pensive and descriptive, it is not filled 
with antitheses and brilliant opigrams, and it is to a great 
extent free from the artificial diction which had become by 
Pope’s infiaence the conventional language of poetry : these 
are some of the more obvious points of difibroncc. He accepted 
Pope as his exemplar in the technical art of vor8ifi<’ation,‘and 
ho derides * the mistaken efforts of the learned to improve it’ 
He has no sympathy with tho forms of art that Collins and 
Gray had introdneed, or with those of earlier English pbelry 
,that certain men of letters wore about this time holding up 
for approval and imitation. ‘What criticisms,’ he says,' 

* Dedication ol • The Traveller * (to hie brother, tho Rot. Henry Goldsmith). 

453 
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'have we nob heard of late in favour of blank verse and 
Pindaric odes, choruses, onapscsts and iambics, alliterative 
verse and happy negligence f He, for his part, abides by 
the old ‘heroic’ couplet, and to that extent he is Pope^ 
pupil ; but it is in his fresh, clear, truthful descriptions of 
natural scenery that we note in him one of the tendencies of 
the best poets of the last half of the seventeenth century. 
We do not need to be reminded that Goldsmith had himself 
visited the scenes ho describes when we read ‘ The Traveller’ 
and ‘ The Deserted Village.’ There is not that close com- 
munion with Nature that we find in some later poets, but at 
least there is fidelity to her as far as the poet’s powers admit. 

The contents of * The Traveller ’ are fairly well described 
by its sub-title, ‘A Prospect of Society.’ A passage, in 
which is set out the philosophic thesis which the poet is sup- 
porting, will serve for a fair specimen of the poem : 

* Xatare, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call ; 

With food OB well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as Amo's shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky-cresUd summits froun, 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down, 

From art more various are the blessings sent, 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content ; 

Yet these each other's power so strong cont^t, 

That cither seems destructive of the rest. 

AVheio wealth and freedom reign, contentment faib, 

And honour unks where oommerco long prevails. 

Hence evciy state to one loved blessing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends. 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 

Till, carried to excess in each domain, 

This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain,’ 

It is a matter of some interest to notice that the poem is 
the result of journeying abroad, and is filled with contempla- 
tion of foreign lands. Purely British, on the other hand, m 
‘The Deserted Village,’ which appeared in 1770, and js 
perhaps Goldsmith’s most famous poem. It is longer and 
more elaborate than its forerunner, which in many respects 
it closely resembles. It abounds in charming pictures ot 
village life as it appeared to the writer, and in plaintive/ 
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melancholy personal reflections. Tonching and pathetic as 
mnch of it is, a strain of checrfolness nins Ihrongh it, as 
through all Goldsmith’s -works, -which is perhaps ono reason 
why the reader is more apt to admire the delicate beauty of 
the descriptive portions than to bo deeply stirred by those 
which ore meant to move him to tears. Of sentiment and 
sentimentality, now beginning to take a firm hold on English 
writings, both in prose and verse, there is in Goldsmith’s 
work a full share. 

The poem itself is so well known that a description of it 
is scarcely required. * Every schoolboy ’ and every school- 
girl has probably had to learn parts or the whole of it by 
heart, and it is one of the few beautifnl poems which are not 
spoiled to them by the process. Its freedom from subtlety 
(and perhaps depth), its simple diction and melodious versi- 
fication, are things which the young can enjoy, and of 
which their elders do not lire. The complete picture of the 
whole village, both in its prosperity and in its (imaginary) 
depopulation, does not impress us as reali but the bits of 
fetching of individual characters aro lifelike and familiar. 
The village preacher, whose * house was known to all the 
vagrant train j’ the schoolmaster whoso 

* words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; ’ 

the inn whore the * village statesman talked with looks pro- 
found,’ are portrayed with an idealizing yet faithful pencil. 
Goldsmith drew what ho saw, but ho saw humble life in a 
rosy light. Luxury and the results of what we call civiliza- 
tion are to him (theoretically) the great evil. Here, for 
instance, is a picture he draws of ‘ the town,’ which may 
serve to illustrate both the way in which he handles Pope’s 
couplet, and the dificrcnco between the latter’s poetical range 
and his own : 

* If to the city sped — what waits him there ? 

To see profusion that ho must not share ; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxuiy and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know. 

Extorted^ from his feUow-creutures’ woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade. 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
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Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps displayi 
There the black gibbet glooms &3aide the u'ay. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, ' 

Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train ' ' 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing s(iuaro, >■ p,-/ 

The rattling chariots clash, tho torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy 1 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts T Ah 1 turn thine eyes 
Where the poor, houseless, shivering female lies.’ , 

The rest of Goldsmith’s poetical writings consist of a few 
songs, an artificial ballad, ‘Edwin and Angelina,’ the veiy 
humorous ‘ Elegy on tho Death of a Mad Dog,* and two 
longer pieces, the^ ‘ Haunch of Venison ’ and ‘ Eetaliatioo,’: 
tho latter containing a series of epitaphs on his friends — 
Burke, Keynolds, Garrick, etc. — who are supposed to have 
been invited to a feast with the author, and to have sunk 
overcome * under tho table.’ 

Goldsmith’s comedies — ‘ The Good-natured Mau * and 
She Stoops to Conquer ’—were produced in 1768 and 1773 
respectively. . The latter ranks with ‘The Deserted Village’ 
and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield*^ among his best work, while 
the bright humour of tho dialogue and the plot, and the 
skill with which tho characters are drawn, have enabled it to 
keep tho stage to this day j yet at tho time when it was 
written Goldsmith feared, not unreasonably, that ‘ the under- 
taking a comedy not merely sentimental was very dangoFous.’ 
In the year of the appearance of Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ 
charios Churohil], who for three years had enjoyed 
OhurciiiU : a reputation as a poet. His works are now seldom 
mi-1704. yead, and tho neglect that has fallen upon him seems 
to be well deserved. His pitiable life, his untimely early 
death, his bitter teinpcramiut, and tho barren province of. 
verse-making he chose for his own, remind us of Oldham j 
but he has little of Oldham’s vigour and originality, 
Bosciad’ (1761), his most successful work, is a long satire 
(in the classic couplet) on various contemporary actors. It 
n^de its author famous for a time, but ilohnson’s dictum that 
‘ it had a temporary currency only from its audacity of abuse, 


‘ Ear Qoldnnlth’B prow (and sa onHlno of his life) see pp. '508-512, 
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and being filled with living names, and that it would soon 
sink into, oblivion,’ has long been fully justified. The dis- 
tinguishing charaoteristics of his writings aro brutal scur- 
rility, excessive fluency, and a savage hatred of all forms of 
authority: the last, perhaps, makes him of some special 
interest, because, os we know, revolt against convention (and 
often, antbority) in art and in society is a distinctive quality 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century. He saw at least 
— but so did many of his contemporaries — the feeble artifici- 
ality of mneh of the work of bis day, though bo had not 
the talent to find out any better way for himself. Here is a 
passage in which he fairly describes his own scope ; 


‘Me whom no Mtue o£ heavenly birth inspires, 

, 17a judgment tempers when rash genius hres : 

Who b^t no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 
Short gleams o! sense, and satire out of time, 

Who cannot follow where trim Fancy leads 
By prattling streams, o’er fiower-empurplcd meads s 
Who often, but without success, have prayed 
For apt alliteratiou’s artful aid ; 

Who would, but cannot, with a master’s skill, 

Wn fine ncw.epithete, which moan no ill— 

Me, th^ uxicAutb, thus every way unfit 
For pactag poesy, and ambling wit, 

Taste with contempt beholds- ' 


Taste seems to have been quite in the right. Johnson cives 
him his due for the, one quality which he certainly had, the 
power of writing much. ‘ To be sure, he is a tree that can- 
not produce good ffuit ; he only bears crabs. But, sir, a tree 
that produce a ^eat many crabs is better than a tree which 
produces only a few.’ Undoubtedly, OhurchiU’s ‘ crabs ’ are 
num^us enough j besides his ‘ Bosciad,’ there are ‘JCJight’ 
(1761), an atteck on respectahjlity, which he identifies with 
mwn hypocn^j ‘The Ghost’ (1762), a long -octosyllalril' 

Doom COnt&miDC^ a ^1* ir.v ^ 


and several others. 

^ appeared .in 1762 claims 

William ™tie noUca It is entitled ‘The Shiowreck ’• 

fte S'S.™ Mi ‘ wut if 

to tmitaiTOt of It ™ tomt aiKot from tha rttods. 
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and "waves/ says Professor Dowden. There is little, how- 
ever (except, perhaps, the choice of the subject of the poem), 
to make Palconet’s work of any great interest. The critic 
already quoted, while giving credit to the poet for being *a 
faithful and energetic narrator’ — a somewhat tedious one, 
too, in the present writer’s judgment — is bonnd to admit 
that his ‘diction is the artificial diction of eighteenth-century 
verse handled with none of that exquisite art shown by some 
cultured writers of the time.’ A few linos may be quoted to 
give some idea of Falconer’s powers in descriptive narrative! : 

* Tlie moment fraught A\rith fate approaches fast, 

While thronging sailors climb each quivering most: 

The ship no longer now mnst stem the land. 

And *^Hard a starboard 1*’ is the last command. 

While every suppliant voice to Heaven applies, 

The prow, swift- wheeling, to the ncstwatd flies; 

Twelve sailors, on the foremast who depend, 

High on the platform of the top ascend ; 

Tatal retreat i for while the plunging prow 
Immerges headlong in the wove below, 

Down pressed by Avatery Aveight the bowsprit bends, 

And from above the stem deep-ontshing rends s 
Beneath her bow the floating ruins lie ; 

The foremast totters, unsnstoined on high.’ 

It is not for any original poetry of his own that Percy is 
Thomas J it is his collection of older English 

Tertw: poems that makes his name of some importance to 
i( 2 s-i 8 ii. students of the course of English literatare. This 
hook appeared in 1765, and that date is sometimes taken as 
the beginning of the new romantic movement in poetry. 
Any such date is of course arbitrary, hut no doubt the 
attention paid to Percy’s collection does show in a very 
definite Avay the interest which was reviving in forms of art 
difieient from those to which the public had so long been 
accustomed. Percy, indeed, altered, adapted, and patched 
his mannscripts to bring them into harmony to some extent 
with the poetic standards of the day j but they nevertheless 
retained enough of tbmr original ^ape to show what had 
been accomplished in days when writing by rule had been, 
it was thought, unkno"wn, and their influence on later poetry 
has certainly been considerable. Among the most remark- 
able results of the tasto of the public for older* models was 
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the success of Chattertoix’s imitations — ^foigery seems too 
harsh a name for them — of meditoval poetrj'. 

One of Cbatterton’s first ventures in literature was an 
Thomas ®®count of the opening of an old bridge, which 
Chatto^n: appeared in a Bristol journal. ' The ancient nianu* 
nsa-iTiO. ggpjpi; fpQjjj •which this was said to he taken had 
been found, Chatterlon declared, in the Church of St. Mary 
Eedcliffe, by his father. This father had been connected 
with the church — the poet’s uncle was sei^ton there — and it 
seems that he really had ‘conveyed’ and preserved certain 
old hiss. These, when they fell into his son’s hands, 
excited his curiosity and his imitative nature. The Bristol 
antiquaries — antiquaries have ever been a simple race — were 
easily taken in, and ‘ Turgot’s Account of Bristol, translated 
by T. Bowley out of Saxon into English,’ ‘ The Dethe of Syr 
Charles Bawdin,' and ‘ jiElla,’ a tragedy, were received as the 
genuine ‘remains’ of the fifteenth-century Eowley. En- 
couraged by h:a success, Chalterton began to find the 
attorney's office, in which he was, intolerably irksome. He 
deterained to abandon it, and devote himself to the pro- 
ductiou of ^medicBval* MSS. Ho Gooinod at first to havo' 
discovered a rich mine. To Dodsley the bookseller bo writes 
that ho can obtain for him a copy of the MSS. of ‘ ^lla ’ 
from the present possessor for a very small sum ; to Horace 
Walpole, whoso ‘Anecdotes of Painting’ had reached a 
second edition in 1769, he sends a fragment on ‘The Eyse 
of Peyuctejne in Englande, wroton by T. Eowlie 1469 ’ 
which seems at first to have completely taken in the noble 
dilettan^ Walpole, however, was too well deceived, for his 
interest in Cbatteiton’s account of the Eowley MSS. led him 
to ask where the poems might be found, as be would be glad 
to pnnt them. Chatterton’s reply seems to have aroused his 
suspicions, as he put the ‘transcripts’ in the hands of his 
Itiend Cray, whom they did not deceive. Chatterton, how- 
to London, and struggled to earn a living by 
magazines and misceUaneons literary work 
fitovarion and exposure waiting on Hm, he 
pOMoned himself m the garret where he lodged. 

akout Chatterton’s work, from a 
hiBloncd point of Tiow, in tho delibomto my in -nhioh ho 

30 
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seelcs to dissever himself entirely, both in metrical form and 
in choice of subjects, from the poetry of his age. Of coarse, 
this was necessary for the success of his imposition; but 
apart from that, it is evident that the temper of the poet 
had little sympathy with the standard of poetry current in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and that be exempli- 
fies in a striking way the ' revolt against (eighteenth-century) 
convention in art and nature ’ which has so much to do with 
the re-appearance (or perhaps, rather, the spread) of romanti- 
cism in our literature. ' As to the romantic spirit^’ says Mr. 
Theodore Watts, ‘ it would be difficult to name any one of 
his successors in whom the high temper of romance has 
shown so intense a life.^ And as to the romantic form,’ as 
the same critic points out, ‘ it is well to remember that the 
“ new principle ” which Coleridge enunciates and exemplifies 
in “ Christabel ” (1816) — the counting of accents rather than 
syllable, the mingling of anapaest with iamb — was practised 
by Chatterton long before.’ 

The following is a specimen of Ohatterton’s verso, taken 
from the minstrels’ song in ' JUlla ’ : 


‘When Autumn sad but eun-lit doth appear. 

With his gold-haud gilding the falling leaf. 

Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 

Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf : 

When all the hills with woolly seed are white, 

When lightning-fires ard. gleams do meet from far the sight; 

‘When the fair apple, flushed os the eren sky. 

Doth bend the tree unto the fertile ground ; 

When juicy pears and berries of block dye 
Do dance in air and call the sky around ; 

TJien, foul the eve may be, or be it fair, ^ 

Methinks the heart’s content is dashed with some dork care. 

A more pretentious and far more worthless forgery than 
James Chatterton’s harmless imposture is the * poetry ’ of 
Ossian, which James Maepherson declared ho bad 
1788-1700. translated from the original Celtic MSS. Maepher- 


* • This Inllucnco (the Influence of Oliattorton on the rovlval of the 
temper In the present century) hah workoa primarily through Coioriage- • • • 
And when wo consider the influence Coleridge himself had upon the 
romantio movement gonomlly, and especially upon Shelley and Keats, wa- 
enormous influence these latter have had upon subsequent ppy^ 
Impossible to refuse to Chattel ton the place of the father of the heir Kom , 
SchooL’ ' 
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son pnblishcd his first vonlnro, timlor tho litlo of •Fragments 
of Ancient Poetry,’ in 1760, and cmbnldoned by Iho success 
it mot with, produced fnrUicrrnrsinns of pscudo-Ccllic poems 
in 1762 and tho following years, Tlio gonuiiioncss of tho 
Muepherson discovorios was questioned at tho very outset, 
-Johnson in particular stoutly refusing to bcliovo in thorn; 
but many put implicit fnitli in thorn, and (especially on tho 
Continent) they were hailed with delight as a wonderful re- 
covery from tho stores of tho past, Tho reception accorded 
to them sulficicDlly marks at loast tho longing for some now 
thing in poetry, and it show’s us how tho reaction against 
* correctness ’ and frigidity in poetry led to a lasto for tho 
bombastic, which blended well enough with tho appetite for 
sentimentality in literature now so rapidly growing. A short 
specimen of Maephorson’s work — ^it is from ‘ Croma ’ — may 
interest tho reader : 

‘It wfts tlio voice of my love 1 Few nro his visits to the dreams at 
Malvina 1 Open your airy halls, yo fntlicrs of mighty Toxcar. Un- 
fold tho gates of your elouds, tho stejis of Mnlvinn's dciKirturo nro 
near. I nave heard n voico in my dream. I feel tho fluttering of my 
soul. Wiy didut tiwu come, O blast from tho dark-rolling of tho 
laUo 7 Tliy mistling wing was in tho trees, tho drc.am of Mnirina 
departed. Cut eho bclicld her love, when liis robo of mist flow on tho 
wind ; the beam of the sun was on his skirts, thoy glittered like fJio 
gold of the iilrangcr. It was tho voice of my lovo 1 fow nro his visits 
to my dreams I 

'But tlioii dwcllcst in tho soul of hfalvino, son of mighty Ossian. 
My sigiis nri-o with tlio beams of tho enst ; my tears descend with tho 
drops of night. I was n lovely tree, in thy prc«once, Oscar, witli all my 
branch* s round me ; but thy death came like n blast from tho dcsoit, 
and laid my grten head low ; tho spring icturncd with its showers, but 
no leaf of mine arose. Tlio virgins saw mo silent in tlio hnll, and thoy 
touched the hnrjis of joy. Tho tear was on tho cheek of Malvina: 
tho virgins beheld mo in my giief. Why art thou end, thoy said, thou 
first of the maids of LnlhaT Was ho lovely as tho beam of the 
morning, and stately in tiiy sight!' 

Beattie’s ‘Judgment of Paris’ appeared in 1766, and was 
followed six yeors later by the first book of a poem 
. ne™t”; which has made him bettor known — ‘The MinstraL’ 

1735-1803. is written in Spenserian stanzas, a^motre over 
, which Bodttio exhibits considerable command. Beyond thm, 
however, ho can scarcely bo said to have 'suoccodod m. his 
avowed attempt ‘to imitate Sponsor in the measure of his 
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verse, and in the harmony, simplicity, and variety of his 
composition.’ His poem has certainly one striking char- 
acteristic of the ‘ Fairy Queen ’ ; it is almost impossible to 
keep the thread of the narrative in mind or to comprehend 
the * plot ’ of the work. ‘ The design was,’ says Beattie, ‘ to 
trace the progress of a poetical genius, bom in a rude age, 
from the first dawning of fancy and reason till that period at 
which he may he supposed capable of appearing as a minstrel 
— that is, as an itinerant poet and musician — a character 
which, according to the notions of onr forefathers, was not 
only respectable, but sacred.’ We select a couple of stanzas 
for the reader : 

‘ The end and the reward of toil is rest : 

Be all my prayer for virtue and for peace. 

Of wealth and fame, of pomp and power possessed, 

Who ever felt his weight of woe decrease ? 

Ah 1 what avails the lore of Borne and Greece, 

The lay heaven-prompted and harmonions string. 

The dust of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece. 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring, 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride the bosom wring i 

* Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown, 

In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 

'Where night and desolation ever frown. 

Mine bo the breezy hill that skirts the down ; 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, < 

With here and there a violet bestrewn, 

Bast by a brook, or fountain's murmuring wave ; 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.' 

A certain amount of influence over succeeding poets is 
attributed to the ‘ Minstrel.* ‘ It exactly reflected,’ says Mr. 
Saintsbuiy, ‘ the vague and ill-instructed craving of the ago 
for the dismissal of artificial poetry, and for a return to natoie 
and at the same time to the romantic style.’ 

In an account of eighteenth-century poetry, our concern 
with Erasmus Darwin is of the very slightest ; for, 
rSrwin’: whatever definition of poetry we may frame to 
1731-1802. ourselves, or whatever idea of it we may have, it w 
impossible to make it cover such works as ‘The Loves of the 
Plants* (1789), ‘The iBotanic Garden’ (1791), and other 
metrical compositions of the same kind. Tho interest attach- 
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ing to Darwin’s writing is chiefly in connection with the 
hints of a great scientific theory to he found therein, which 
.has immortalized the namo of his grandson. Drasmus 
Darwin uses Pope’s couplet with respectable workmanship, 
hut he has no poetic gifts, and the subjects ho chooses are 
singularly unfitted for treatment in verse. Here are some 
lines (* Economy of Vegetation ’) describing man’s first know- 
ledge of fire : 

* Nymphs 1 your soft smiles uncultured man subdued, 

And charmed tho ravage from his nativo wood ; 

You, while amazed his hurrying hordes retire 
From the fell havoc of devouring lire, 

Taught — tho first Art ! — ^with piny r^s to raise 
By quick attrition the domestic blaze.' 

Orahhe was bom in the little fishing village of Aldehurgh 
in Suffolk, his father occupying a humble post in 
crnb^: the Customs service. He was apprenticed in his 
17M-1S32. yontii to an apothecary, hut his taste for literature 
asserted itself early, and inclined him to abandon his 
medical career. This ho did finally at the age of four-and- 
twenty, when ho came to London and tried to earn a living 
by literary work. His first poem, ‘ The Candidate,’ appeared 
in 1780 ; it brought him no profit and not great fame. It 
is from his acquaintance with Burke soon after this that bis 
success begins. Burke befriended him in every possible way. 
He helped him with money, he entertained him as his guest, 
he introduced him to publishers and to influential friends, 
such as Johnson and Beynolds. 

Crahbe’s first poems after his friendship with Burke had 
begun were ‘The Library ’ (1781) and ‘The Village’ (1783). 
In 1781 the poet took orders. He then became chaplain to 
the Duke of Eutland, being subsequently appointed to the 
rectories of Prome, of TVost Allington, and of Trowbridge, 
dying at the last-named in 1832. The only poem of his 
besides those mentioned above, which belongs to our period, 
is ‘ The Newspaper ’ (1785). His next work, ‘ The Parish 
Register,’ appeared after an interval of twenty-four years. It 
was followed by ‘The Borough’ (1810), ‘Tales in Verse’ 
(1812), and ‘ Tales of tho Hall’ (1819). 

In ‘The Village’ Crabbo seeks to depict the life of the 
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rnstic poor : not as it had been done in the artificial shepherd , 
and shepherdess pastoral, not as it appears in the rosy tints 
of Goldsmith’e pictures, but in all its reality, sordid,' gloomy 
and stern, as it for the most part is. ‘ Cast by fortune,' ho , 
says, 

‘ On a frowning coast 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast, 

Where other cures than those the Muse relate^ 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates, 

By such examples taught, I paint the cot, 

As Truth tcill y>aint it, and as bards tatU noL’ 


‘Crabbe’s realism,’ says Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘preceding 
even Cowper, and anticipating Wordsworth, was the first 
important indication of one characteristic movement in the 
contemporary school of poetry. His clumsy style and want 
of sympathy with the new world isolated him as a writer. . . , 
But the force and fidelity of his descriptions of the scenery 
of his native place, and of the characteristics of the rural 
population, give abiding interest to big work. His pathos is 
genuine and deep, and to some judgments hie later wotks 
atone for the diminution in tragic interest by their gentleness' 
and simple humanity.’ ’ . ' ' 

Gowper’s father was rector of a Hertfordshire parish pd * 
wuiiAm Sood family j his mother, whose memory is pie- • 
Oowper: served in the poet’s pathetic and beautiful ‘Lines,’- 
178H800. gjgjj q£ goutle b^th. Sout to a private school- 
in Bedfordshire at a very tender age, Oowper seems to have 
suffered torments at the hands of his companions - that 
increased his natural disposition to be timid- and melan- 
choliac.- At Westminster School, to which he subsequently 
went, and whore Churchill, Column and Lloyd were among 
his companions, his aversion to companionship and his state 
of. depression grew upon him. He loft school at eighteen, • 
after a good classical education, and was articled to an 
attorney. In 1754 he was called to the' Bar, but never 
practised. A few years later his uncle secured for him 
certain well-paid clerkships in the House of Lords, hut the 
. difficulties raised in connection with their presentation so 
affected his nervous temperament that, after an attempt to 
commit suicide, his mind gave way in 1763. On his re*, 
covery he became a member of the TJnwin household at 
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Hontiagdon. On Mr. Unwin’s death (1767) the family 
removed to Olnoy, where Cowper accompanied them. With 
Newton, the enrato of Olnoy, ho composed the little book of 
‘Olnoy Hymns’ (published 1779). In 1773 Cowper was 
afBicted again with an attack of insanity. In 1782 appeared 
his first volume, containing ‘Tho Progress of Error,’ ‘Table 
Talk,’ * Conversation,’ ‘ Truth,’ ‘ Expostulation,’ ‘ Hope,’ 

* Charity.’ Cowper had taken up writing verse, ns he had 
taken up gardening and the care of hares, to distract him 
from his melancholy. It is said that Mrs. Unwin suggested 
it to him, giving him ‘ The Progress of Error ’ for his first 
subject A new friend. Lady Austen, set him to write on 
‘The Task’ and ‘John Gilpin,’ which appeared, together 
with ‘ Tirocinium,’ in 1785. In 1791 his translation of tho 
'Iliad ’ appeared, having occupied him for many years. Tho 
closing years of his life were darkened by insanity. 

‘ Tho Task ’ is perhaps tho most famous of Cowper’s works. 
It is a long poem in blank verse, divided into six books, 
whose titles are respectively ' The Sofa,’ ‘ The Timepiece,’ 

‘ The Gatdeni’ ‘ The Winter Evening,’ ‘ Tho Winter Morning 
Walk,’ and * Tho Winter Walk at Noon.’ A brief analysis 
of one of these may enable the student to got some insight- 
into tho characteristics of Cowper’s poetry. ‘The AVinter 
Morning Walk ’ opens thus : 

‘ 'Tis morning: and the Sun with ruddy orb 
Ascending fires th’ horizon ; wliUe the clouds, 

That crowd away before the driving wind, 

More ordent as the disk emerges more, 

Besemble most some city in a blnze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. Eds slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual doam the snowy vale, 

And, tingeing all with hie own rosy hue. 

From ov’iy herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 

Mind, spindling into longitude immense. 

In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
That I myself am but a fleeting shade. 

Provokes me to a smile.’ 

The poet passes on to describe the objects he meets with 
in his morning’s walk — the cattle mourning in comers, the 
woodman striding forth, ‘leaving unconcerned the cheerful 
haunts of men,’ the poultry strutting up to be fed, the 
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fantastic effects of snow and ice on the watetfall, and the 
spray it throws up. This leads him to think of the palace 
of ice built by the ‘imperial mistress of the fuf-olad'Eass/ 
for ho seems to let one idea suggest another, and simply to 
utter them as they come into his mind — 

* Great princes have great playthings. Some h&ve played 
At lievring mountains into men, and some 
At building human wonders mountain-high. 

Some have nmured the dull, sad years ot lifo 
(Life spent in indolence and therefore sad) 

With schemes of monumental fame ; and sought 
By pyramids and mausolcan pomp, 

Short-lived themselves, t’ immortalize their bones. 

Some seek diversion in the tented held, 

And make the sorrows of mankind their sport.' 

Then he discusses wars and their origin, the growth of 
monarchy and the evils of it ; ho contrasts the loyalty of 
Franco and of England ; he breaks out into en eloquent 
apostrophe to Liberty, and in indignant denunciRti^ ^ ^ 
tyrannic French despotism he thus addresses : 

‘ Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh — the Bastille, 

in words which express a prophetic hope soon to bo realized 

* Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken' heart«» 

Ye dungeons and ye cages of desp.air. 

That monarchs have supplied from nge to age 
With music, such os suits their sov’reign ears, . 

The sighs and ^ans of miserable men 1 
There’s not an English heart tliat would not leap, 

To hear that ye were fall’n at last.’ 

He tben goes on, after extolling political and social liberty 
as one of the chief glories of England, to praise spmtual 
liberty as the highest good. ‘ Chains,’ he ories-^ 

' Chains are the portion of revolted man, 

Stripes and a dungeon ; and his body serves 
The triple purpose. In that sickly, foul, 

Opprobrious residence he finds them nlL 
Propense his heart to idols, ho is held 
In Billy dotage on created things, 

Careless of their Creator. And that low 
And sordid gravitation of his pow’rs 
To a vile clod so draws him, with sneh fo-ce 
Besistless from the centre he should seek. 
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That ho at last forgets it. hia ho^ 

Tend do'Emnmrd ; Ins ambition is to sink. 

To reach a depth profounder still, nnd still 
Frofounder in tho fathomless nbj-ss 
Of folly.’ 

Trom this stale man's only rolciiso is in tbo grace of God, 
says Iho poet ; and hero he states Ins creed •with a fervid 
clearness such as had not been given to religion in poetry 
since Milton’s lime. The chief new clement in Cowpci’s 
poetry— tho love of nature as a book given by God to man, 
who understands it fully only by tho help of worship and 
faith — we fin'd expressed in such passages as this ; 

‘ Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would’st tasto 
His works. Admitted onco to His embrace 
Thou shall ptrccivc that tliou wast blind before : 

Thine eye shall be instructed, and thine heart 
Made pure shall relish with divine delight, 

TDl then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought 
lirotes graze the mmmtaln.top, with faces ptoire, 

And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 

ll yields them 

Man \icw8 it and admires, but rests content 
With what he views. Tho landscape has his pmise, 

But not its author. TJnconcemed who formed 
The Paradise he secs, ho finds it such, 

Aud, such well pleased to find it, asks no more. 

Hot TO tho mind that has been touched from Heaven, 

And in tho school of sacred wisdom taught, 

To read His wonders, in whose thonght the w'otld, 

Fair os it is, existed ere it was, 

Not for its own sake merely, but for His 
h^ch more, who fashioned it, ho gives it praise. 
******* 

Tho soul that sees Him or receives sublimed 
New faculties, or Irams at least t’ employ 
More worthily the powers she owned before, 

Discerns in all things what, ■with shipid gaze 
Of Ignorance, till then she ovirlooked, 

A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute ; 

^le uiwmbjguovis footsteps of the God, 

Wlm gives its lustre to an insect wing. 

And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds.’ 

*An interesting writer,* says Mr. T . H. 1Vard,i ‘has 

* ‘ EngUsh root*,' Toh UL 
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characterized the tendencies of poetry in ’the latter half of 
the eighteenth century as “ love of natural description and 
attempts at a more vivid and wider delineation of human 
character and incident two tendencies which, we may add, 
are but different forms of one — of the revolt against conven- 
tion both in art and society. The joy in natural objects, of 
which we have found traces in many writers since Thomson, 
begins to be linked with a sense of the brotherhood of man- 
kind I to the religious mind — and the wide reach of the 
religious revival must be remembered — this sense of brother- 
hood and this sense of natural beauty being sharpened and 
strengthened by the belief in the near presence of the 
Creator and Father of all. Cowper is the artist who has 
expressed, in a new and permanent form, this complex senti- 
ment’; — and it is mainly this which makes him of such great 
interest in the period wo are studying. He is not one of 
OUT greatest poets, but in him are exemplified so plainly the 
growth of the fresh elements in poetry, the tendencies of the 
age which resulted in the French Eovolution on the one 
hand and in the Wordsworthian poetry on the other, that 
his works are deserving of the most diligent attention from 
the student of literary history. Moreover, even though ho 
is not placed among the greatest of poets, yet, on occasion, he 
has given us poetry which would add lustre to the crown of 
any of our singers. Such are thC passionately tender lines 
‘ On the Eeceipt of my Mother’s Picture such the lines, 
written, like all his most poetical work, under the influence 
of desperate melancholy, which conclude ‘The Cistaway.’ 
This short poem describes the loss of a poor wretch washed 
overboard and drowned in tiie Atlantic ; the sad tale is told 
skilfully enough, but there is nothing on the whole to lift it 
above the rank of very good commonplace verse, until 
suddenly in the last stanza the poet breaks away from quiet 
gloom into passionate despair : 

' I therefore purpose not, or dream 
Descanting on his fate. 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date ; 

Bat misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 
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‘No voice divine the etonn ftllftfcd, 

No light propitious shone, 

'When, snntciicd from all effectual aid, 

We perished, each alone ; . 

But 1 bcnc&th a rougher sea 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.’ 

Such utterances of the eoul, did tre find them often more 
fr^uently in Cowper’s work, would place him indeed high 
among our poets ; but it is veritably the cry of n drowning 
soul, wrung from the death agony — wo must not look for it 
more than once. ‘ To turn from a poem of Cowper’s to a 
poem of Pope’s, or even of Goldsmith’s, sa)’s the ^crimin- 
ating critic already quoted, ‘ is to turn from one sphere of art 
to quite another, from unconscious to conscious art. Formal 


gardens in comparison with woodland scenery, as Southey 
said and how much that means I It means that the day 
of critical and so-called classical poetiy'is over ; that the day 
of spontaneous, natural, romantic poetry has begun. Biums 
and Wordsworth are not yet, hut they are close at hand.’ 
Bums was horn in a mean cottage near the town of Ayr 5 ho 
Robert ® peasant-farmer, the stem, upright man 

memory and honsehold lifo ho has enshrined 
in * The Cotter’s Saturday Night.* In. this poem 
(written in 1785) Bums depicts ‘the toil-worn cotter' and 
his family, ‘ the night bis weekly moil is at an end.’ Wo 
see the cheerful, thrifty aspect of the cottage, the loviug 
reunion of the ‘older bairns’ who come ‘drappin’ in' from 
their work, ‘ the mother, wi’ her needle and her shears ’ 
mending her children’s clothes and welcoming her young 
daughter’s lover, the father giving sage counsel and Teligious 
guidance ; ° 


Perhaps the Ohnstian volnnio is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man w’os slied ; 

How Ho, who bore in Heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head ; 

first followers and servants sped ; 

The preemts sago they wrote to many a land ; 
ilow who lone in Patmos banishbd, 

. j t ™ “ mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by Heaven's 

pnintvinvsH • 


‘Then kn^ng down to Heaven’s Eternal King 
Ahe samt, the father, and the husband juays ’ 
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Barns’ father removed to a small farm at Monnt Oliphant 
(Ayrshire) when Ilobett was eeven years old, and there re- 
luaincd until 1777, fighting hard against well-nigh over- 
powering poverty. It was at Mount Oliphant that Burns’ 
earliest poems were written. ‘ I never had the least thought 
or inclination of turning poet till I got once heartily in love, 
and then rhyme and song were, in a manner, the spontaneous 
language of my heart.’ This he says with reference to his 
first composition, ‘ Handsome Hell ’ — a song which he calls 
* very puerile and silly ’ — written at the age of seventeen. 
Afier leaving Mount Oliphant, Bums* father took a farm at 
Lochlca, in Tarbolton, and here Burns remained till 1783, 
when he and his brother Gilbert took the little farm of 
Mossgiel, a short distance from Lochlca, the father’s affairs 
having become desperately involved before his death in 
1784. Durbg part of his life at Lochlca love-making of an 
innocent character seems to have occupied most of the poet’s 
thoughts ; some of his heat songs belong to this period. The 
beautiful ‘ Mary Morison,’ for instance, is one of these ; 

‘ 0 Maiy, at thy window be. 

It is tho ^\'i8hed, the trysted hour ! 

Those sinilrs and glances lot me see, 

That make the miser’s treasure poor : 

How blythelj wad I bide the stoure,* 

A weary slave frae tun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

Tho lovely Mary Morison. 

* Tcstreeth when to the tremblinij slrlnp 

The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 

To thee mijfaneu took its wing, 

I sat, but iKxther heard nor saw : 

Tho’ this was fair, and that teas braw. 

And yon the tcast of a' the toion, 

I sighed and said among them a’, 

“ Te are na Mary Morison.” 

* Oh Mary, const thou wreck his peace, 

Wba for thy sake wad gladly dee T 
Or const thou break that heart of hie, 

Wha«e only faut is loving thee 1 
If love for love thou wilt na g!e. 

At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna he 
The thought o' Mary Morison.’ 


.• Turmoil. 
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At Mo^giol farming prospered little, and the poet '\Ta8 
besides involved in difficulties and troubles which came 
upon bim in consequence of bis conduct in love Tunttcre. 

He was on the point of leaving Scotland for a clerkship in 
Jamaica, when the applause which greeted his first volume 
of poems, published at Kilmarnock in 17SC, induced him to 
alter his plans. It was not only that ‘plough-boys and 
maid-servants would have gladly bestowed the wages they 
earned most hardly and which they wanted to purchase 
necessary clothing, if they might procure the works of Burns 
the literary world of the capital was conquered, and Burns 
entered Edinburgh in 1780 to find himself treated as. a man 
of genius, fit to mix even with 'the best society of tho 
Scottish capital.’ 

This Kilmarnock volume of 1780 — ^whicb is practically 
the same in its contents with tho Edinburgh edition of tho 
. following year — ^has Bums’ best work in it. Burns* poems 
ore his autobiography : the joys and sorrows into which fortune 
or passion led him are told by him in a hundred songs. 
‘.Holy "Willie’s Prayer,’ ‘Tho Holy Pair,’ eta, express bis 
anger agiunst the religious .hypocrisies of tho time. In 
the * Cotter’s Saturday Higbt * he describes difieront aspects 
of the life around him j in ‘Tam o’ Shonter ’ ho gives us a 
tale of the adventures of the Ayrshire farmer returning after 
market and two deep draughts of ale, who secs tho witches’ 
revel at Kirk Alloway ; and his lyrics record his fleeting 
sensations of enjoyment and depression. 

The Edinburgh edition of the poems brought Bums a ikir 
sum of money, bat he faUed to got any help from his friends 
which Jnight enable him to quit his life of wearying toil. In 
1788 a small appointment — os gauger — in tho Excise' was 
given him, and in that year ho married Jean Armour ; with 
her he retired to a farm at Ellisland, in Hithsdale, but his 
farming did not succeed. In 1791 he moved to Dumfries, 
and speaks of Hs life there w ‘ hurry of business, grinding 
tbe faces of tbe publican and the sinner on the merciless 
wheels of tbe Excise, making ballads, and then drinking and 
singing them.’ Tho work of his last years is not, on the whole, 
among his best, hut it is permeated with the spirit of revolt, 
which indeed shows in all his works, but becomes more con- 
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spioaous after the events which culminated in the French 
Revolution. In the ‘ Ode for General Washington’s Birth- 
day ’ (written in 1794), his love of freedom is formally and 
specifically expressed in what is, perhaps, his very worst 
poem j in another, the year previous, his feelings in the 
cause of liberty had found expression worthy of his genius 
in the now universally known ‘ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled.’ Thus the song ooncludes : 

‘ By Oppression’s woes and pains 1 
By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain onr dearest veins, 

Bnt they shall be free 1 

* Lay the prond Usnrpers low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe I 
Liberty’s in every blow 1 — 

Let ns Do — or Dio 1* 

And he adds in prose : ‘ So may God ever defend the cause 
of Truth and Liberty, as He did that day P Amen.’ 

The French Revolution was the theme of a long (never com- 
WflUam rhapsody by William Blake, the artist-poet, 

niako: for whose work in verse such an important position 
1767-1827. jjjjg q£ yggjg jjggjj cjaimed. Tho luoin fscts of 
Blake’s life are as follows; he was the son of a London 
tradesman, wrote verse in his childish years, received some 
artistic training, and became an engraver. Ho lived an ob- 
scure life, supporting himself by his trade, and getting little 
applause either for his designs or his poems, many of which 
he published himself, engraving the MS. instead of having 
it printed. Blake had ‘ visions,’ and insisted that he 
* dictated ’ w'hat ho thought his best work at the bidding of 
spirits who visited him. Yet the most admirable of Blake’s 
poems are to be found among the lyrics in his earliest 
volumes — ‘Poetical Sketches’ (1783) and ‘Songs of Innocence 
(1787) ; a lai^e part of .his more ambitious work — ^notably 
in ‘TJrizen’ (1794), ‘Abania’ (1795), and ‘Jerusalem ’(1804) 
— seems to be little more than the product of lunacy, and it 
is difficult to avoid tho conviction that Blake was certainly 
jnad at this time. Yet by his best writings— -his almost 


* At Bannockburn. 
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matcbless lyrics — ^which alono need concorn us, ho stands 
alone in his age; ho is apart from oighteenth-contury influence 
and conventions, and his ujodcls — as far as ho has any— are tho 
Elizabethans. Beautiful simplicity (where it does not happen 
to degenerate into childishness) and occasional bursts of 
melody are his most admirable characteristics ; yet the really 
excellent poetry ho has left could bo put into an exceedingly 
small space. For one specimen of it wo give ‘The Tiger* 
from the ‘Songs of Experience’: 

‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

VMiat immortal hand or tye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry T 

•In whnt distant d^s or shies 
Bnmed that fire mtnin thine eyes? 

On rvhnt nrings dared he aspire ? 

What the hand dared seize the fire T 

•And what ahonlder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread band formed thy dread feet 1 

•What tho hammer, what the chain, 

^ Knit their strength and forged thy brain ? 

*" What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp ? 

‘ When the stars threw down their spears. 

And watered heaven with their tears. 

Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ?’ 

Scarce less beautiful are several of the lyrics among his earlier 
songs ; notable are those beginning ‘ My silks and fine array • 
and •Memory, hither come,’ with their frank imitation of 
the Elizabethans. 

And now before we quit the poetry of this age, just a word 
“Ehe new I’® about the poets whose main 

poo^»t the work belongs to tho succeeding period, but whose 
eighteenth umt promises were given before the century closed, 
centmy. YoTemost among these is Wordsworth, who, in his 
• Lyrical Ballads ’ (1798), consciously and openly turns from 
pseudo-poetic diction to what ho considers the language of 
natural expression, fixes his eye on the object, and endeavours 
to describe it as it is in the ordinary speech of man. In the 
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samo volumo appears Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,* tUe first 
published of liis more enduring works ; by that time, too, ho 
had planned and partly wrought * Christabel.’ With "Cole- 
ridge, one thinks of his brother-in-law, Robert Southey 
(1774-184:3), a far more amiable man, but of little signifi^ 
cauce as a poet j his earlier work in verso includes ‘ Wat 
Tyler’ and ‘ Joan of Am,’ replete with sympathy for liberty. 
W. L. Bowle8(1762-1860), whom Coleridge admired, published 
his first volume of ‘ Sonnets 1 in 1789. Samuel Rogers, banker, 
friend of poets, and verso-maker, issued his ‘Pleasures of 
Memory,’ an essay in Pope’s couplet, in 1793. ‘ Greater 
names are those of Lindor and Scott, whoso literary activity 
is just beginning when the period closes. 



CHAPTER' XXIX. 

EIQHTEENTn-CENTURY DRAMA (AFTER 1714). 

We have already referred to the paucity of good dradiatic 
literature during this period. Colley (Xbber (1 671 — 
dramSta. 1767), who became laureate on the death of Eusden 
’ in 1730, was the last and least of that brilliant 
band of dramatists who adorned the closing years of the 
seventeenth century and the opening ones of the eighteenth 
with their witty examples of the comedy of manners. 
Cibber’s own plays are held in little esteem ; among the 
more notable of those he wrote after Anne’s death is ‘ The 
Honjuror’ — based on Molidre’s ‘Tortuflfe’ — ^which appeared 
in 1717. Cibber was actor, playwright, manager, and 
rhymester, but in none of these characters has he such a 
title to immortality as that which Pope has conferred upon 
him, by allowing him to ascend the throne of Dulness, vice 
Theobald deposed. Better than anything Cibber wrote was 
the last of Steele’s plays, *Tlie Conscious Lover’s,’ which 
was acted in 1722. TMs is the play which Fielding — who 
himself wr’ote many pieces for the stage — makes Parson 
Adams speak of as the one play fit for a Christian to 
witness. Young, the author of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ we have 
already mentioned as a writer for the stage — we need not 
linger over his bombastic blank-verse tragedies, ‘ Busiris, 
‘The Revenge,’ ‘The Brothers’; nor over the poet Thom- 
son’s urrfor’tunate ‘Sophonisba’ (1729). A more famous 
stage piece than these we have already seen in Gay’s 
‘Beggar’s Opera.’ If this is a ‘Newgate Pastoral,’ we 
^ have what has been called a ‘ Newgate Tragedy ’ in ‘ The 
London Merchant ; or, George Barnwell,’ a prose play acted 
£. 481 31 
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in 1730 j ita author was George LiHo (1693—1739), and the 
success of his work may remind us that the public, deprived 
of witty comedies of manner, was not altogether content 
■with the sentimental comedy or the conventional tragic 
play. Among a number of minor playwrights whoso work 
belongs 'to the latter half of the century, wo may mention 
Benjamin Hoadloy (1706-67), who ■wrote ‘The Suspicious 
Husband’ (1747) j Edward Moore (1712-67), the author 
of ‘ The Gamester ’ (1763); David Garrick (1716-79), the 
actor-manager who -wrote and adapted many plays; Geoige 
Colman (1733-94), who collaborated -with him; George 
Oolman the Younger (1762 — ^1836); Samuel Foote (1722-77), 
whose fertile -wit has left us a number of comedies and 
farces; the Rev. John Home (1724 — 1808), whose blank- 
verse tragedy, ‘ Douglas,’ delighted theatre-goers in 1766 ; 
Charles Mackiin (1690 — 1797), the author of ‘ The Man of 
the World’ and ‘Love i\ la Mode ’ ; Hannah Cowley (1749 
— 1809), whose ‘The Belle’s Stratagem’ is still popular; 
Thomas Holcroft (1746 — 1809), tho author of ‘The Road to 
Ruin ’ ; and Richard Cumberland (1732 — 1811), who wrote 
numerous comedies, of which tho most successful are ‘ Tho 
West Indian,’ and ‘ The Brothers.’ There is a description 
Goldsmith, of Cumberland’s method, -with a flattering pic- - 
So 8 ~g 2 dra-wn by Goldsmith,^ whose own 

' excellence as a dramatist we have already 
touched on. A less kindly portrait (or caricatiu’e) of him 
perhaps appears in ‘ The Ciitie,’ where Sir Fretful Plagiary 
jj is said -to be meant for Cumberland. ‘The 
shoridtin, Critic’ is the last of the comedies of Richard 
1761—1810. Brinsley Sheiidan, who, in his twenty-ninth 
year was leaidng the theatre for political life. He hod 

’ ' nero Oumhoilond ilea, having acted his rarta, 

Tho Totodco of England, the mender of lienrta ; 

A flattering painter, who made it hla care 
To draw men as they onght to be, not as tiuQr are. 

His gallants are all faultloas, lus women dinne, 

And Comedy wondem at being so fine : 
lilke n Tragedy qneen bo bos direned her ont, 

Or rather like Trnce^ giving a rent. 

His fools have their rallies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that Polly glows prond ; 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 

Adopting his portraits, are pleased tilth their own. 
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made his first hit -with * The Rivals/ irhich was written in 
1774 ; here Sheridan showed at once that the Restoration 
Comedy was his model, and that to him (as to Goldsmith, 
whose * She Stoops to Conquer* was acted in 1773) the 
merely sentimental comedy was distasteful. In ‘The 
Rivals ’ appear some of Sheridan’s most famous characters 
— the cowardly swaggering Bob Acres, fiery Sir Lucitls 
O’Tripger, sentimental Lydia Languish, and most delightful 
Mrs. Malaprop. ‘The School for Scandal’ (for which 
Sheridan has borrowed sometliing from Fielding, as in ‘ The 
Rivals’ he took a hint from Smollett) was written for 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1777, when Sheridan had purchased 
a share in the house, and becomo manager of it ; the play 
was a gi'eat success, ns it deserved to be for its wittj', 
polished dialogue and skilful plot. ‘ The Critic,’ a combina- 
tion of faieo and burlesque, was acted towards the end of 
1779 ; its sub-title, ‘ The Ti-agedy Rehearsed,’ calls attention 
at once to the fact that it is modelled on the lines of ‘ The 
Rehearsal,’ the play in which we saw Buckingham ridicule 
Dryden.^ 

*Tho other droiuaUo vrorfcs of Sheridan nro n farce called ‘St. ratriek’e Day* 
(1775J ; an oper^ * The Poenna * Q7 T5) ; on adaptation from Vanhnigh’a ' Relapse ' 
into ‘ A Trip to Scorboronsh ’ (HTt); n trogedy colled ‘Puairo* (liOP), adapted 
from Eotzehao. 




CBIAJTEE 3orir. 

BIQHTEENTH-CENTORY fiction: FKOM OEFOB to SMOIiLETT, 

On the threshold of the eighteenth century we are greeted 
„ , , „ - "wlio has justly been called the. first of 

1001 — itsl' great English novelists ; but it is not alone 

in that character that we have to deal with 
him here-r-we must remember that he is also great as 
pamphleteer, satirist, and journalist. The details of Defoe’s 
early life are not very exactly known, and there is some 
doubt^s to the date of his birth, which is given variously 
as 1661, 1662, and 1663. His father, a butcher named 
Foe (his son first wrote his name as D. Foe, and after- 
wards D. de Foe, D. Defoe), was a Dissenter, and is said 
to have intended his son for the ITonconformist ministry; 
but young Defoe seems to have embarked early in trade 
(as a hosier and commission-agent), and to have come 
to grief and been obliged to hide from his creditore 
(about 1690-92). Before this failure he is said to have 
taken part in Monmouth’s Bebellion, to have been present 
at Sedgmoor (1686), and to have gone abroad (for safety 
and for trade) to tho Low Countries and to Spain. Ce^ 
tainly his writings show that he was a man of wide experi- 
ence, and his knowledge of foreign countries seems to show 
that he had travelled, besides the fact that he boasts (in 
answer to an opponent who had taunted him with bis not 
lieing a ‘ scholar ’) of his familiarity with foreign tongju^. 
But from these facts no definite conclusions can be arrived 
at, for certainly, if we reasoned from internal evidence only, 
it would be impossible to bdieve that he had not been a , 
full-grown witness of tho horrors of the Plague (^Journal 

i94 
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of llio l?lflguo,* 1722) : while ns for his own uncorroborntwl 
sUilemonls, those nro never to ho ti-uslctl, ns ho seems to 
have lied as much from habit nml toniijcmmont ns fromnny 
wish to deceive. Anyhow, in 1G95 ho obtnined a po^t ns 
nccounlnni to the Commissioners of tho Glass Duty, given 
him as a reward for some suggestions for rni'-ing war-money, 
which wore cuibodicd in his ‘ Ivssny on Projects,’ W'ittcn in 
1694-5, but not published till 1C9S. iMiiny other pam- 
phlets and tracts during tho next few years call for littio 
notice, until wo como to ‘Tho True-Born Bnglishmnn* 
(1701), a satiro in rough decasyllabic voi-so, written in 
mockery of tho factious outcry against tho Dutch in genoral, 
and King William in pai'ticulnr. This satire was wonder- 
fully successful, and brought its author under tho notice of 
tho king, whoso death, however, provented Defoe reaping 
any bcnoiib from that ciroumstancc. This is tho only 
metrical composition of Defoe’s which wo shall havo occasion 
to notice hero, except tho ‘Hymn to tho Pillory’ (1703), to 
which he ■was condemned for his pamphlet, ‘ Tho Shortest 
Way with tho Dissenters,’ which ironically advocated their 
utter extirimtion ns tho only ■way of gett ing ‘ settled, unin- 
tcnniptcd union and tranquillity in this nation.’ Ilis irony 
was so successful that it completely look in both foes and 
friends, the latter of whom clnmourcd for tho prosecution 
of the author. Defoe accordingly was condemned to the 
pillory j but when tho time for his punishment aixived tho 
Whigs and Konconformists had been coimnced of their 
mistake, and tho culprit became tho hero of tho mob, who, 
instead of pelting him with mud and rotten eggs, hung tho 
pillory about with garlands, and applauded tho author of 
tho ‘Hymn to tho Pillox*y,’ which appeared on tho day 
when Defoe was first put in it. After this public triumph, 
however, Defoo had to go to Newgate, whore he remained 
for a year, during which ho projected tho ‘Boviow,’ pub- 
lishing it tudee a week while in pi’ison (1704) and for some 
time aftenvards until February 1705, when it appeared 
three times a week till 1713. Tho lest of Defoe’s work till 
after the accession of tho Dhnoverian king is journalistic 
and political. He was an indefatigable ■\mter, and issued 
pamphlet after pamphlet on most of the questions of the 
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day, and seems to have been secretly paid by the Tories 
while apparently supporting Whig principles. It is often 
difficult to know when he is ironical and when sincere. 
Hia political pamphlets (such as ‘What if the Pretender 
should come?’ ‘Pcasons against the Succession of the 
House of Hanover’) were successful in their day, hut 
claim little attention except os specimens of Defoe's 
simplo, unomate, vigorous, realistic style, and his power of 
grave sarcasm. He is chiefly notable (before 1714) as 
the prince of powerful journalists and able occasional 
writers. 

After the death of Queen Anno, Defoe managed to 
secure the confidence of' the Whig hlinistry, which then 
came into power. We find him paid by them to get work 
on an ultra-Tory journal, in order to ‘ take the sting 
out of that mischievous paper,* as he boasted he had 
done in the case of ‘Mist’s Journal.’ Defoe’s literary 
activity was at all times enormous, and after 1714 we 
find that he was connected wth half a dozen journals, 
and that he wrote pamphlets and books too numerous 
to mention. We will confine our attention to his famous 
novels. 

hrom the history of Defoe’s life it is eaig^ to see that be 
had almost as much love for ingenious inventions os he bad 
talent and opportunity for making bis fictions pass for 
reality. ‘ Defoe was essentially a jouraalist,’ says a , 
biographer j and the main business of his life was to enter- 
tain hiis readers with circumstantial accounts of the events 
of the day. It was the business of the journalist (of those 
days) to embellish where detail was lacking, and, if necessarj', 
to invent. It was in this last bi anch that Defoe was pre- 
eminently fitted by nature and art to excel. He bad a 
superb power (as "was recognised in his own day) ‘of forging 
a story, and imposing it on the world for truth.’ This lut 
he practised with immense success in the columns of the 
journals to. which he contributed, and it very Avell s^cd 
his purpose after he began to write for the anti- Whig 
journals of George’s reign, to fill their columns with fancuul 
descriptioiis of facts or pseudo-facts, to the Preclusion, as fw 
as posable, of politics. It is to Defoe ^at we are indcptcu 
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for tlie ‘ Letter Introductory,’ the precursor of the modern 
‘leader,’ for the invention of something like ‘society’ 
journalism, and for some of the fii’st specimens of the 
‘interviewer’s’ and ‘special correspondent’s’ art. It is 
said that in these last two branches fiction is still not 
altogether unknown; but in Defoe’s day, when means of 
communication were scarce, bad, and costly, an inventive 
writer had far moin scope. Hence it is that * Defoe always 
wrote what a largo number of people were in a mood to 
i-ead,’ as Professor Llinto points out. ‘All his writings, 
'ivith so few osceptions that they may reasonably bo sup- 
posed to fall •within that category, ■were pibcea dca circon- 
stance. "Whenever any distinguished pei-son died or othenvise 
engaged public attention, no matter how distinguished, 
whether as a politician, a criminal, or a dmne, Defoe lost 
no time in Ininging out a biography. It was in such 
emergencies that he produced his “ Memoirs of Charles XII.,” 
“ Peter the Gi’eat,” . . . “ Captain Aveiy, the King of the 
Pirates,” “Dominique Caitouche,” “Bob Roy,” “Jonathan 
Wild,” “Jack Shepherd,” “Duncan Campbell.” . . . We owe 
the ‘‘ Journal of the Pla^e in 1666 ” [1722] to a visitation 
which fell upon Prance in 1721, and caused much appre- 
hension in England. The germ which in his fertile mind 
grew into “Robinson Crusoe” [1719] fell from the real 
adventures of Alexander Selkirk, whoso solitary residence 
of four year's on the island of Juan Pernandez was a nine 
days’ wonder in the reign of Queen Anne. Defoe was too 
busy with his politics at that moment to turn it to account; 
it was recalled to him later on, in the year 1719, when the 
exploits of famous pirates had given a ■vivid interest to the 
chances of adventures in far-away islands on the Amei'ican 
and African coasts. “ The life. Adventures, and Piracies 
of the famous Captain Singleton” [1720], who was set on 
shore in Madagnscoi', traversed the continent of Africa 
from east to west, past the sources of the Nile, and went 
roving again in the company of ■the famous Captoin- Avei-y, 
was produced to satisfy the same demand. Such biographies, 
as those of “Moll Planders” [1716] and “Lady 'Roxana” 
[1724] were of a kind . . . that interested all times, and 
all professions and degrees; but we have seen to what 
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accident he owed their suggestion, and probably part of 
their materials.’ ^ 

It is precisely to the fact that Defoe’s stories were meant 
to he passed off os true relations of actual events that they 
owe one of their most characteristic excellences. Defoe was 
forbidden by the nature of the case to be unreal. He might 
invent as much as he liked, but he was bound to make his 
narrative absolutely credible. Professed prose fiction up to 
his day had been bombastic, telling of impossible adventures 
and exaggerated passions in inflated and rhetorical language. 
All this was as much forbidden to Defoe for the success of his 
work as it seems to have been foreign to liis nature. He is 
the first of our great novelists, because he is the first prose- 
'writer of genius who made his characters live and take part 
in actions that impress us ns real. 

To give the reader any idea of the contents of Defoe’s 
chief novels is not very easy; it is foi-tunately, however, 
the less necessaiy, because one which is nclcnowledged to 
be among the best — ‘Robinson Crusoe’ — is universally 
known. Everybody has icad the story of' ' the slup- 
•wrecked man on his desert island, though the ‘Faither 
Adventures,’ mth * The Serious Reflections ’ are less 
familiar. ‘Captain Singleton’ has already been -touched 
on. Eix)m ‘ Colonel Jack ’ we select our specimen of Defoe's 
style : — 

‘ I had here now a most happy and comfortable retreat, though it 
was a kind of an exile ; hero I enjoyed everything I could think of 
that was agreeable and pleasant, except only a lib^y of going home, 
which, for that reason perhaps, was the only thing I desired in the 
world ; for the grief of one absent comfort is oftentimes capable of 
embittering all the other enjoyments in the world. 

‘ Hero I enjoyed the moments which I had never before known how 
to employ ; I mean, that here I learned to look uiron a long, ill- 
spent life, blessed w'ith infinite advantage, which I had no heart given 
me till now to make use of, and here I found just reflections were the 
utmost felicity of human life. . 

‘Here I wrote these memoirs, having to add to the pleasure of 
lobking back with due reflections, the benefit of a violent fit of the 


*Ho bad tested tbeirmiket for sucb ■nurcs in bis Journals of Soctofy. . • ; 
raw tuntorials of sereml of Ids olnborato talcs, sucli ns 'Moll Flandors 
'Colonel Ja(^,’ ore to bo found in tbo co}iui)ds of ‘Mist's’ and Ai)plcoc«s.-» 
PnoFEsson Mixro. 
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cout, vfhicb, as It is nliowcd by cImIs tlic lic-nl, restore^ 

the memory, an^ qualifies U 5 to tnaVc the jflost, nn'l iusti nnu useiwi 
rmatl,5 upon our mvn nelion'. ^ .j,. 

* Perhaps, when I wrote the.'-o thinpp ilown, I dnl >iot foffce that thf 
wridttfft t>f our Pirn ttorict iroufJ ?>£ mieh Ihr /ttrhtw in J.-iftlftna, 
or to anrcfalle to other* te reatt, o* /,M eii/fom ou/l the Awnour rf 
the times he* reused it to hr: it any one (hat rcmls my story pleases 
to tnahe the same just TCllccl5ons,wu5eh 1 ackuowlc'tgc I ou^ht to i»aic 
made, he will reap the liciicfit of iny misfortunes, jKiihnps mure tlian 
1 have done myscU. It is evident l»y the Iouk forios of chanyes nnd 
(urns which have appcanwl in the nniruw compass of one private, 
mean perfon’s life, that the history of men’s lives may many 
ways made useful and im-tructivo to Um'O who wsid them, if moral 
and n'licions improvement and reflections are made by those that 
write them.* 

Of Defoo’a power ns nn nrtml a few words iu\ist bo said. 
Ho excels in vivid narrative, in wliicli, ns wo have itoinlcd 
ont, the render is constantly nnd unconsciously impressed 
with the reality of llio slorj', as much by the obviotis truth 
of llio details as by the ingenuous, unornnlo way in which 
tbo characters mnko their statements. DefoeV language m 
simple, clear, and direct; ho is never rhetorical or dcclnmn* 
tory; ho is nlwnj’s circumstantial nnd terse. Descriptioit 
ns nn ornament ho docs nob imlulgo in ; hut of the kind of 
desciiplion that is necessary for llio puriioso of making tho 
reader midcreland liis characters’ situations ho is a master. 
Ho does not deal with complex or suhtlc emotions, or with 
involved nnd complicated occurrences; simplicity is tho 
characteristic of his episodes, his personages, anti his stylo. 
■Por his irony and powoie of humorous controversy wo must 
look in his pamphlets. Tbo grossness of which ho is some- 
times accused is not worse than that of most other writers 
of tho day. Ho often , describes conrso incidents, and ho uses 
approprinio language ; hut ho docs not soem to go out of his 
way to introduce unnecessaiy dirtiness. In each of liis 
novels the ‘ moral ’ is sound ; vice is made to bring its own 
punishment to tho vicious. This is often- exhibited in a 
i-ougli, coarse kind of way; but roCnement of fooling is 
llio last thing to ho found in Dofoo’s Ixwks, and that is 
perhaps why ho is often characterised ns ‘prosaic.’ Oor- 
tainly ho was a victorious adventurer in n now region of 
prose, 
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It is only as a matter of convenience Ave group the great 
Jonathan Swift, English master of irony in the chapter which 

1007—1745. deals with fiction ; there is, however, this much 
justification for so doing, that the best knoAvn and, all 
things considered, the gi-eatest of his works is a Avork of 
imagination in prose. The larger part of his writings 
however is * occasional ’ ; for like Defoe he was a busy 
journalist and political pamphleteer. 

SAvift Avas horn of English parents in Dublin, after the 
death of his father, which event had left his mother in 
poverty. By the help of his uncles he was educated at 
Euilkonny and Dublin University, where he took no honours, 
receiving his degree by ‘ special grace ’ (i.e., by act of con- 
descension on the part of the University). In 1786 Swift 
came to England, and was received as a sort of literary 
companion and secretaiy into the house of Sir William 
Temple, where he met Hester Johnson (Stella), then a 
child under Temple’s guardianship. It was here that Swift 
seems first to have been attacked by that strange disorder 
which he himself in after-life was wont to declare Avas 
brought on by eating too much unripe fruit. Here, too. 
King William, when on a visit to Temple, is said to have 
offered to give him a commission in the army. Swift left 
Temple to take orders, but retiu-ned again to him, and 
stayed in his household till Temple’s death (1699), and 
subsequently edited his * Kemains.’ In 1700 he received a 
small Irish liAung (Laracor), where he Avent to reside, and 
was soon followed by Hester Johnson and her friend Miss 
Dingley. After many occasional Ausits to ILondon, ho Avas 
intrusted by the Irish Bishops with a commission to the 
Court of Queen Anne, audit was then (1710) he commenced 
the * Journal to Stella,’ which ends in 1713 Avith his retmn 
to Ii'eland as Dean of St. Patrick’s. We shall see that his 
first political Aviitings Avere on the Whig side. We ma.y 
note here that his connection Avith the other party dates 
from his mission to England. . . 

One of Swift’s earliest Avritings is connected with cis 
patron. Sir William Temple. This arose out of the ‘ Epiatles 
of Phalaris ’ controversy, and was entitled ‘ The Battle o 
the Books.’ In this ‘ skit,’ Avritten about 1697 
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published 1704), 'Swift naturallj’ espoused the cause of 
Temple And the Ancients ngainst Bentley and the ^Iodoni‘i, 
About the seme time, too (or possibly somewhat cax-Uor), ho 
mrote ‘ The Tale of a Tub/ which, however, did not appear 
till some years later, and was never published with its 
author’s name during his litetimo. Tliis satire, ‘%vi'ittcn 
for the tmiversal improvement of mankind,' deals with the 
doings of three sons, Peter (Roman Catholimsm), Mattui 
(Ohuieh of England), and Jack (Dissent), and the way in 
which they carry out their father's will. Swift's intention 
was doubtless to champion the Church of England ; but tho 
irreverent way in which ho handles things supposed to Im 
sacred is said to have retarded, and in somo ways allogolhor 
stopped, his preferment. 

The first of Swift’s writings to he published vras a political 
tract, written in tho Whig interest, in the year 1701, 
OQtitlod Discourse of tlio Contosls oud Dissonsions 
Mtu'oen the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Dome.' 
Swifts n^b writings belong to the year 1708, when ho 
wrote The Sentiments of a Church of England Man in 
^pwtto Religion and Government' (one of his fow pro- 
du^oM which are neither ironical nor bitterly partisan) 
and ‘^^iment against the Abolition of ChristianitvJ 
m which bo treate with tbo utmost mock-scriousness of tho 
inconv^enres that would arise from such a course This 
followed next year by ‘A Pmjoct for the Advancement 
puiporting to he by a ‘ person of quality ’ in 

more plai^y la^ on in ‘GulUver’) is more conspicuoS 

Satire of lighter land dis- 
^^shes The Predictions for tbo Year 1708’ where 

Bickerstaff/’ gravely 

prophesies tho events of tho year to come TTic 
IS directed against the ‘Astrologic Almanac^akers S 

^^ho was dltined 

LcordS|ly^a?tei®«5a?d^ 1708 . 
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Bickerstaff ' (1709), that there was certaiiJy every reason 
for his non-existence. 

Erom his mission to London (1710-13) dates Swift’s 
friendship with Harley and Bolingbroke, and his appear- 
ance as the literary champion of the Tories. To the same 
period belongs his ‘ Journal to Stella/ which latter is a series 
of letters to Hester Johnson (never meant to be published, - 
of coarse), in which the writer describes tho events of his 
daily life, little and big ; the statesmen and men of letteis 
of the day; his mode of existence, his expectations and 
doings. Among the latter was the re-establishment of the 
Examiner ^ as a semi-oOicial Tory organ, and the ■writing of 
a large amount of political pamphlets. Two of these, ‘ The 
Conduct of the Allies’ (1711), ■with its sequel, ‘Bedections 
on the Barrier Treaty ’ (1712), and ‘The Public Spirit of 
the "Wliigs ’ 2 (1714), created a sensation on their appearance.' 
‘The purpose’ (of tie ‘Conduct’) ‘was,’ says Johnson, ‘to 
persuade the nation to peace ; and never had any writer 
more success. The people, who had been amused ■with 
bonfires and triumphal proccsjions, and looked with -idolatry’ 
on the General and his friends — ^who, as they thought, had 
made England the arbritress of nations — were confounded 
between shame and rage when they found that “ armie."? 
had been exhausted and millions destroyed ” to secure tho 
Dutch or aggrandise the Emperor, ■without any advantage 
to oui'selves ; that we had been bribing our neighbours to 
fight their own quarrel ; and that among our enemies wo 
might number our allies.’ The success of this pamphlet 
'\vas tremendous ; and ‘ Swift now attained the zenith of 
his political importance,’ wliich was not ■u’eakened by tho 
fact that his reply to Steele’s ‘Crisis’ (for which latter, 
Steele was expelled the House of Commons by tho Tory 
majorit}') so ii-ritated the Lords ‘ that some of them,’ »ys 
Johnson, * demanded an audionco of the Queen, and solicited 
repaiation. A proclamation ■was issued, in Avhich thi'co 
hundred pounds Avere offered for the discovery of the author. 
From this storm he Avas,’ ns he relates, ‘ “ secured by a 
sleight,” of what kind is not know n,’ though doubtless it 

• November, 1710. Addison's W/iiff Eraminer had come to an end a roontb bsforf . 

* In onswei to Steele’s jwropblet, * The Crisis.* 
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was owing to the piotcction of his powerful friends in the 
Ministry, for though the pamphlet was anonymous (liko 
most of Swift’s writings), tho author was well known.' 

In the year of this ‘ stonn,’ however, Queen Anne died, tho 
Tories wore utterly routed, and Swift retired to his deanery 
(of St. Patrick’s, Duhlin), which had been conferred on 
liim in 1713. Wo may hero observe that, though his 
belter-known works (‘ Tho Dmpicr Letters ’ and ‘ Gulliver ’) - ' 
belong to a later date, all the characteristics of his genius 
--his lucid, clear stylo, his occasional outbursts of eloquence, 
his savage con^mpt of shams (and almost of all mankind 
as- the embodiment of them), his grave irony, his bitter 
satire, his originality, and his admirable power of stating 
his argiunents and combating his adversaries ’ — are as 
clearly shoivn in his writings beforo 1714 (e.y., ‘Tho Battlo 
of tho Books,’ * The Tale of a Tub ’ — ^in some respects tbo 
b«t nritten of all his works— ‘Tlio Arguments against 
the Abohtion of Christianity, ’ ‘Tho Conduct of the Allies,* 
etc.) as m those after it; while his horrible manner of 
^hng with horrible subjects, and his diseased liking for 
teeming of obscene things, bad not os yet found vent— at 
least, m prmt, 

1 remaining years after 

1714, ^itmg England occasionally and keeping up his 
friendship with Pope, Bolingbroke, Arbutbnot, etc. - He was 
married pnyately in 1716 to Hester Johnson, the ‘ Stella ’ 
to whom his journal was written. The ill-fated Esther 
Vanhomngh (the ‘Vanessa’ of his poem ‘Cadenns and 
Vanessa ’) died after following him to Ireland in 1723— of a 
^oken heart, it is said. He himself gradually lost his reason 
Wtdatho ctaot hislfc, Baddes Mmev4«,SoS 

Sl'i’Bran'’ after Us retnm to Irdand aro 

‘Gulliver’s Travels* (1726-271 

1724. TOdOT tho nara 

u *0 rouse the indignation of Ireland on 

^e ^ant of a patent for coining hiSfpence granted to an 
Engl^hman named Wood, Th^ halfpence w^ren^t 
TCah^ -the debased coins Swift declared them to be but 
. Swift was able to provoke such indignation as to cause S 

• Th, printer TOi ^uomoned Wow HteHota® ot Ix«a.,«a coiiltted to 
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patent to be ■withdrawn. The ‘Drapier’s Letters’ raised 
mm to the height of the popular esteem and affection. He 
was honoured by the populace as the champion, patron, 
and instructor of Ireland ; and gained such power as, con- 
sidered both in its extent and duration, scarcely any man 
has ever enjoyed ■without greater wealth or higher station. 

‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ the most famous of S'wift’s ■writings, 
is, like Defoe’s * Bobinson Crusoe,’ a record of imaginary 
lands ; but, unlike that book, deals ■with miraculous peoples, 
and is a satire. 

The plan of ‘ Gulliver ’ is as follows : Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, 
a ship’s surgeon, * set sail from Bristol, May 4th, 1699,’ for 
the East Indies ; the ship was ■wrecked ‘ in -the latitude of 
30 d^ees 2 minutes south,* but Gulliver was cast up by 
the sea on an unknown shore. This was the kingdom 
of LUliput, whose little inhabitan-ts take Gulliver captive. 
Swift describes the life of these tiny people — ^their quarrels 
with their neighbours of Blefuscu, the court life, their 
factions, and so forth. The manner of his satire may be 
gathered from the following ironical description of the causes 
for the * obstinate ■war ’ between * the great empires ’ Blefuscu 
(Erance) and lolliput (England) : 

‘ It began upon the following fashion. It is allowed on all tonds 
that the primitive way of brcaldng eggs before wo eat them was upon 
the larger end ; but ms present majesty’s grandfather, while ho was n 
boy, going to eat an egg, and breaking it according to the ancient 
praotice, happened to cut one of his fingers, whereupon the emperor, 
his father, published an edict, commanding all his su^ects, upon great 
penalties, to break the smaller end of their eggs. The people so highly 
resented this law that our histories toll ns there have been six rebellions 
raised on that account ; wherein one emperor lost his life and another 
his cro^vn. These civil commotions were constantly fomented by the 
monarchs of Blcfuscn ; and when they were quelled, the exiles always 
fled for refuge to that empire. It is computed that eleven thousma 
persons have at several tmes suffered death rather than submit to 
break their eggs at the smaller end. Many hundred large voltmes 
have been published upon this controversy ; but the books of tho Big- 
endians have been long.forbidden, and the whole party rcndiOTU in- 
capable by law of holding employments. Daring the course of thorn 
troubles the emperors of Blefoscn did frequently expostulate ^ tncir 
ambassadors, accosing us of mnldng a schism in religion by offenaing 
against a fnndamental docUine of oni great prophet Lustrog, u^ne 
fifty-fourth chapter of the Blnndecral (which is their Aloomn). 3 ^ 
however, is thought to be a mere strain upon the text j for tlie worus 
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an these : That oU believers shall break their eggs at the convenient 
end ; and which is the convenient end ecemsj in my hntnblo opinion, 
to be left to every man's conscience, or at least in the power of the 
chief magistrate to determine.' 

The second section of the book is written in the stmo vein, 
but now Lemuel, having escaped from LUlipat, is stranded 
in Brobdiognag, a country whose inhabitants were as much 
above him as the Lilliputians wore below him. Gullivor, 
when questioned about his native land, describes it in tbo 
most glowing terms, but in cross-examination is compelled, 
much against his will, to expose to tbo giant king tbo 
defects Swift saw in tbo civilized governments of bis time. 
‘ It doth not appear, from all you have said,’ remarks his 
majesty, 


* how any one virtue is required towards tlio proenremont of any ono 
stetion^among yon ; much less that men were ennobled on account of 
their virtue j that prieata were Advanced for tbetr piety or learnincrs 
soldiers for their conduct or valour; judges for their integrity; 
senators for the love of their country ; or councillors for their wisdom. 
As for yourwU, continued the king, 'who have spent the greatest part 
of your life in travelling, I am well disposed to hope you may hitherto 
^vo escaped many vl^ of your country. But by what I have gathered 
f’ awawers I havo with much pains 

wnnged and eietortod from you, I cannot but concludo tbo bulk of 
your natives to be «Ae most pernicious race of little odious vermin that 
nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earOt.' 

These words seem to contain Swift’s candid opinion of his 
fellow-meu, but it does not find its fullest (and foulest) ex- 
pre^on tiU the last part of the work ; in Lilliput and in 
Brob(bngnag, and in Lapn^ which ho next visits, his 
text IS rather PuckJ «Ix,rd, what fooU these mortals be 1 ’ 
They are hornble and obscene creatures of night in tb'e fourth 
part, which describes the country of the Houyhnhnms 
These unpronounceable beings are a noble equine race X 
do well to mgard with loathing and treat with ignominy the 
degraded Yahoos, under which name Swift presents to ns 
bis hornble ideas of mankind. ^ w lo us 

It 18 said that the madness which fell upon Swift's last 


to toe visit 



.1 iron 

too nnbappjr Btruldbrngs. 
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years was already at work upon his mind when he wrote 
this blackest port of his work, and it is pointed out that it 
may have been written during Stella’s last illness, about 
which time his biographer says the giddiness from which he 
had before suffered became chronic. But however this may 
be, it is impossible to avoid seeing that Swift had a genuine 
hatred and scorn of the human race, which — with the ex- 
ception of a very few personal firiends — he seems to have 
regarded as a collection of interesting but noisome objects ; 
nor can we forget that he evidently had a liking — a diseased 
liking it may well bo — ^for the disgusting, which made him 
well inclined to deal with the objects of his scorn in a re- 
volting way. His unrivalled power of irony, his lucid 
method of description, and his passionate loathing of his 
kind, combined to produce a work which, as a satire on man, 
has never been approached in our literature. He says him- 
self that he 

' Hod too much satire in his vein, 

And seemed determined not to starve 1^ 

Becanse no age could more deserve it. 

Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lashed the vice, but spared the nomo.’^ 

It is true that ho did not, like his friend Pope, single ont 
particular foes for attack ; his enemy is the whole race ; the 
vice of being human was the one which he lashed. 

A very different temperament was that of a young man 
Henry obout this time was eking out his allowance 
Fielding: by writing plays for the theatres. Henry Fielding, 
iiOM764. ^jjogg gpg(; * Love lu Ssveral Masques,’ was 
acted in 1728, was of a healthy, vigorous temperament, 
with a keen love of enjoyment, a fine sense of humour and a 
deep and broad sympathy with — and understanding of— that 
poor human nature which seemed to Swift nothing but cor- 
ruption. Fielding was of good family, and had been well 
educated at Eton and at Leyden. He came to London at 
the age of twenty, and at once * turned author ’ ; during the 
next twelve years he wrote a largo number of plays, appeared 
for awhile as a player himself, and contributed to periodicals. 


* In Knot vents vrblch ho mroto * On the Death of Dr. Swift' : oco p. 
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His first notable work was published in 1742 : this was 
‘ Joseph Andrews.* In 1748 Fielding was made a stipendiary 
magistrate. Nest year appeared his greatest novel — perhaps 
the greatest that'has ever been written — ‘ Tom Jones.’ Then 
came (in 1751) ‘Amelia.’ In this last he has drawn the 
character of his heroine from his first wife, whom ho married 
in 1735, and who had died in 1743. Fielding’s last work 
was his * Voyage to Lisbon’: ho had gone abroad in 1764 on 
a vain endeavour to stave oif his approaching death. 

In 1740 Eichardson’s ‘ Pamela ’ had been published ; as it 
was to this that the ‘ Adventures of J'oseph Andrews ’ owe 
their origin, we will give some account of it here. Eichard- 
son’s ‘Pamela’ is a country girl, who withstands the tempta- 
tions of her young and wealthy master, ‘Mr. B.,’ and has 
her reward — ^the sub-title of the book is ‘ Virtue Eowarded ’ 
— after many trials and tribulations, in marriage with her 
persecutor. The vulgar ddaoucmeni which united the im- 
maculate heroine uith the blackguardly gentleman, and the 
satisfiiction with which this ‘reward’ is received by Pamela 
Andrews herself, as well as by her parents, undoubtedly 
jarred on Fielding’s more delicate notions as much as the 
manner of writing seems to have amused him. Aocordiugly 
ho produced a brother to Pamela, one Joseph, who is a foot- 
man to a lady. She becomes enamoured of him, and perse- 
cutes him with her attentions. Joseph, however, is not to 
be beguiled by them, and it is in a spirit of frank burlesque 
of ‘ Pamela ’ and ‘ Mr. B.’ that the beginning of the book is 
written. This is not the tone of the whole, however : Field- 
ing becomes interested in his characters, and the caricature 
is soon dropped. The novel is humorous throughout, it is 
true, but the characters are vividly real ; famous among 
these is the good Parson Adams, the companion and friend 
of Joseph. 

The quality of humour so conspicuous in ‘ Joseph 
Andrews ’ shines through all the pages of the greater suc- 
cessor ‘Tom Jones'; but it is the construction of the novel 
which has escited more particularly the admiration of the 
critics. The plot is briefly as follows : Squire Allworthy 
(whose name describes his character) brings up, as if they 
were his sons, the child of his sister Bridget, who had married 

82 
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a Captain Blifii, and tlie foundling Tom Jones. The educa- 
tion of the two hoys, under Parson Thwackum and 
Philosopher Square, the life of the good Squire, his sour 
sister and his barbarian neighbour, Squire Western, me 
described by the hand of an artist who, as a ddineator of men 
and nianners, has never been surpassed. The two boys are of 
diametrically opposite characters — Blifil, hypocritical,' un- 
generous and wary j Tom, warm-hearted, quick-tempered and 
unsuspicious. He falls into many errors, but we are meant 
to see that they are such as a hot-blooded youth, in fine 
health and in the first enjoyment of life, might .easily 
commit; his nature is not depraved, and although he sins, 
he is always ready to repent, and to atone as far as he 
can. Through Blifil’s well-laid plots and Tom’s own folly, 
the latter is disowned by Squire Allworthy ; but in the end, 
after many adventures — in which in one instance at least it 
is impossible to avoid regarding Tom as one of the meanest 
of rascals — Blifil is exposed, and Tom is triumphant, receiv- 
ing the hand of the charming Sophia Western, the heroine, 
from whose affections Blifil had in vain tried to oust him. 
Ho doubt Tom as little deserves the pure and aflbctionalo 
Sophia as Mr. B. does Pamela — or for that matter Pamela 
does Mr. B. — ^but the reader loves Fielding’s hero, and sym- 
pathizes more with him than with Bichardson’s creations, 
and is consequently not shocked in the one case as the other. 

Fielding, in the introduction to * Tom Jones ’ — the dedica- 
tion to Lord Lyttelton, his kind friend — thus sets forth the 
aim of this book of his, ‘ the labours of some years 


‘ . . . I declare that to recommend goodness and innocence hath been 
my sincere endeavonr in this histoiy. This honest purpose yon have 
been pleased to think I have attained ; and, to say the truth, it is lik^ 
liest to be attained in books of this kind ; for an o.pmplo is ® ^ 

of picture, in which Virtue becomes as it were an object of sight, ana 
strikes us with an idea of that loveliness which Pluto asserts there is m 


her naked charms. . 

‘Besides displaying that beauty of Virtue which may , 

admiration of mankind, I have attempted to engage a stronger moH 
to human action in her favour, by convincing men that thwr true i- 
terest directs them to a pursuit of her. Por this purpose I “*7®^ -nj 
that no acquisitions of guilt can compensate the loss of that s 
inward comfort of mind which is the sure companion of 
virtue ; nor can in the least balance the evil of that horror and anx j 
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which, in their room, guilt introduces into our ho'ojnx. And again, 
that M these acquisitions aro in thenisoivcs gonornlly wortliless, so nro 
the means to attain thetn not onlj‘ base and infamous, but at beet inccr- 
t»in, and ntwaj's full of danger. Lastly, I liavo cndcavourod strongly to 
inculcate that virtue and iuneccnco can scarce ever bo injured bnt by 
indiscretion ; and that it is this nlono which often betrays them into 
the snares that deceit and \ lllaiiiy spread for them. ^ A moral which 
I liave tho more industriously lnl*otircd, as the teaching it is, of all 
others, likeliest to lie attended with mcccss ; since 1 believe it Is much 
easier to innko good men svi"o than to make l>ad men good, 

*For these purposes I liavo employed all tho wit and humonr or 
which I am ina«tor in tho following history ; wherein I liavo enden- 
s'oorcd to laugh mankind out of their fnvourito_ follies and vices.' 

‘As a picture of ninnncrs/ says ono of tho greatoat of nine- 
toonth'Century novelists, who liimsolf learned much from 
Fielding, ‘ tho novel of “ Tom Jones ” is indeed oxqnisito ; ns 
a work of construction quite a wonder; the by-play of 
wisdom, tho power of observation, tho multiplied felicitous 
terms and thoughts, tho varied chnrnctor of the great Comic 
Fpic Jccop tho reader in a perpetual admiration and curiosity, 
. , . Wlint a wonderful art !’ continues Thackeray, * what au 
ndmiroblo gift of nature was it with which tho author of these 
talcs was endowed, and which enabled him to fix our interest, 
to waken our sympathy, to seize upon our credulity, ^so that 
wo believe in his people — speculate gravely upon their faults 
or their oxcollonces, prefer this ono or that, deplore Jones’s 
fondness for drink and play. Booth’s' fondness for play and 
drink, and tho unfortunate position of the wives of both 
gentlemen — ^lovo and admire those ladies with all our hearts, 
and talk about them ns faithfully os if we bad breakfasted 
with them this afternoon in their actual drawing-rooms, or 
should meet them this afternoon in the Park 1 What a 
genius ! what a vigour 1 what a bright-eyed intelligence and 
observation 1 what a wholesome liatred for meanness and 
knavery ! what a vast sympathy 1 what a cheerfulness 1 what 
a manly relish of life 1 what a love of human kind ! what a 
poet is hero I — watching, meditating, brooding, creating! 
What multitudes of truths has that man left behind him i 
What generations he has taught to laugh wisely and fairly ! 
What scholars be has formed and accustomed to the exorcise 

I Under Trhlch namo Flolding bos drami bis own portrait In 'AmoUa,* tbo 
heroine of the nerol twlng bis first wife. 
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of thoughtful humour and the manly play of wit 1 What a 
courage he had ! what a dauntless and constant cheerfulness 
of intellect, that burned bright and steady through all the 
storms of his life, and never deserted its last wreck 1 It is 
wonderful to think of the pains and misery which the man 
suffered] the pressure of want, illness, remorse which he 
endured] and that the writer was neither malignant nor 
melancholy, his view of truth never warped, and his generous 
human kindness never surrendered.’ 

Bichardson’s first novel gave rise to his great contem' 

Samuel porary’s first efibrt in the same direction j, but while 
career in literature of the author of ‘ Pamela ' 
loSMTOi. practically began with that book, the other (although 
a much younger man) had long been, as we have seen, writing 
for his living. W^hile Yielding was producing farces and 
squibs, ‘ having no choice,’ as he said himself, ‘ but to be a 
hackney writer or a hackney coachman,’ Bichardson was 
pursuing the less exciting, but more profitable, avocation 
of a printer. He was over fifty when his first novel 
appeared, and its composition was not due to any wish, in 
the first place, to shine in literature. Bichardson from his 
boyhood — ho was the son of a Derbyshire carpenter — ^loved 
writing letters, and ho tells us that in his early years, the 
village girls used to get him to write, letters to their sweet- 
hearts for them ] it is probably partly to this that he owes 
the intimate acquaintance with the female heart that his 
books display. It is evident that he was alwaj's a close ob- 
server of the relations between the sexes — practically the only 
subject his books deal with — and that ho loved to analyze the 
emotions connected with tenderness and passion, and to 
moralize about them. To preach, indeed, ho seems to have 
considered his main duty in literature, and thus arose ‘Pamela 
for having undertaken to write a sort of ‘ Polite Letterwriter, 
as it is called nowadays, a series of mod^ epistles, m a 
guide to uneducated persons in their correspondence, devised 
with the double plan of teaching what they ought to soy and 
how they ought to say it, he w'ns struck by the fact that a 
story of real life and its temptations, told in a scries of 
letters, might be both instructive and entertaining to young 
girls going out to service, and to other young people. It w 
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ibtierestiag to consider thatBichardson’s first novel was meant 
for the instraction of a class a good deal more illiterate than 
that which now reads the Family Herald, His contempt, 
indeed, for the idea of merely writing a book to entertain is 
clearly expressed in a letter he writes to one of his numerous 
lady admirers, to whom he sends the last volumes of 
* Clarissa’: ho trusts that they may he allowed a place 
among her favourite works of devotion, for ‘ they appear in 
the humble guise of novel,’ ho says, ‘ only by way of accom- 
modation to the manners and taste of an age overwhelmed 
with luxury, and abandoned to sound and soundlessness.’ 

Some account of ‘ Pamela ’ we hare already given in dis- 
cussing Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews.’ ‘ Clarissa,’ the work 
which entitles Bichardson to a place among our classics — 
perhaps among the world’s classics — was finished in 1748. 
The ‘plot’ is simplicity itself; the heroine, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, persecuted by her family hecauso she refuses to marry 
an odious suitor, is driven, or rather tricked, into accepting 
the protection of her assiduous wooer, Lovelace : he, after 
many vain attempts to induce her to consent to his wishes, at 
last, after submitting her to many indignities, causes her to 
he ‘first robbed of her senses and then of her honour.’ 
Clarissa dies, after refusing to marry the now remorseful 
villain who has so basely used her, and Lovelace himself is 
killed in a duel by his victim’s cousin. The hook is im- 
mensely big, the story is narrated in stupendously long letters 
between the chief characters, and Bichardson has no title to 
rank as a stylist. Yet that it entitles him to he ranked as a 
great genius there cannot he a doubt ; the interest one takes 
in the characters begins with their introduction, and grows 
upon one as one reads ; we can quite understand the feelings 
that urged Bichardson’s feminine friends to beg him to give 
it a happy ending : for we get so to know and love the sweet, 
sprightly, intensely feminine Clarissa that we feel for her 
sufferings as if they were actually going on. Bichardson is 
not often ranked high as a humorist, hut the delightful half- 
conscious malice Clarissa displays towards her sister Bella, 
the way in which she acts towards and speaks of Solmes, the 
detestable husband chosen for her, and the character of ’Miaa 
Anna Howe, her confidante, show him to have had a kee;n 
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sense of hnmonr. Towards the conolnsion of * Clarissa ’ he 
has reached a conception of the sublime which certainly the 
reader of ‘ Pamela * would not have euspected in him. His 
fair readers were angry with him, however, and he has to 
justify himself for making them weep so bitterly.^ To let 
Lovelace marry Clarissa, after his reform, would be an'en* 
couragement to the rake to ‘ pass the flower and prime of his 
youth in forming and pursuing the- most insidious enter- 
prises,’ till at last he meets a Clarissa, with whom- all his arts 
avail him nothing, and to whom he at lost ‘graciously 
extends kis hand.’ As for Clarissa’s position, we have but to 
look at the letter she left to be given to Lovelace after her 
death. Here are two paragraphs from it : 

' I repeat, therefore, that 1 do forgive you ; and may the Almighty 
foigfive you too 1 Nor have I, at the writing of this, any other essential 
regiets than what are occasioned by the grief I have given to parents, 
who till I knew you wefe the most indulgent of parents ; by the scandal 
given to other branches of my family ; by the disreputation brought 
upon my sax ; and by the oSence given to virtue in my fall. 

‘ As to m^elf, you have only robbed me of what onco were my 
favourite expectations in the transient life Z shall have quitted when 
you receive this. You have only been the cause that I have been oat 
off in the bloom of youth, and of ourtailing a life that might have been 
agreeable to myself, or otherwise, as had suited the designs and ends of 
ii^ovidence. I have reason to be thankful for being taken away from 
the evil of supporting my part of a yoke vvith n man so unhappy ; I will 
only say that in all probability every hour I had lived with him might 
have brought with it some new trouble. And I am (indeed through 
sharp afflictions and distresses) indebted to yon secondarily, os I humbly 
presume to hope, for so many years of glory ns might hove proved years 
of danger, temptotion, and anguish, h^ they been added to my mortal 
lifA’ 

The third and last of Eichardson’s novels is ‘ Sir Obarles 
Grandison ’ (1764) j in this book the hero, who gives his 
name to the novel, is a terribly faultless person, who is 
intended to represent the ideal of perfect manhood; tba 
heroine — or rather one of the heroines — the insipid bat 
estimable Harriet Byron, is rewarded with his hand. This 
is certainly the least successful of Eichardsoh’s novels. 

Some sort of comparison or contrast between Eichardson 
and his great contemporary novelist, who ridiculed him and , 


i Over Lovolaco, Tnther than Olorissa, apparently. 
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whom ho he&rtily disliked, is almost inevitable. In their 
own day, to appreciate one was to depreciate the other, and 
something of the same spirit has lasted. Eichardson, as we 
saw, set up a purpose strongly before him in each of his 
works, and Fielding was one of those authors of whose books 
he deprecates the immoral effect j yet, curiously enough, it is 
the author of * Clarissa * whose books are generally allowed 
to have a more harmful l»*ndeucy than the author of ‘Torn 
Jones as Coleridge says, * There is a cheerful, sunshiny, 
breezy spirit that prevails eveiy where [in Fielding], strongly 
contrasted with the close, hot, day-dreamy continifity of 
Eichardson.’ As far as regards the matter of their composi- 
tions, each of them seems little indebted to any predecessor : 
both drew on their experience, observation, and imagination. 
In Eichardson we have none of that 6ne constructive art that 
his rival exhibits; nor, as we have said, can he, as a mere writer, 
for a moment be compared to Fielding. Yet Eichardson’a ela- 
borate piece-by-piece method, his calm page-long description of 
trivial detail, his simple devices of inserting letter within 
letter to make us thoroughly au coiirant with the story, all 
unite to produce a result utterly beyond praise. Ho must 
certainly be called a great artist, for he deliberately aims at 
getting certain effects, and does get them ; yet the methods 
he uses are such as no artist before or since has ever succeeded 
with. If you read a page of Fielding, you are impressed by 
the fact that the author is a scholar and a gentleman, a true 
artist and a man of vigorous, generous mind; if you read 
only do much of Eichardson, you will probably think that he 
is a slipshod writer and a dull one ; yet the chances are you 
will still want to go on reading him. 

In 1748, the same year as Eichardson's ‘Clarissa’ and 

Tobias before Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ appeared 

SmoUett; Smollett’s' ‘Eoderick Eandom.’ A much younger 
mi-mi. jjjg greater fellow-novelists, Smollett 

turned to novel- writing Just when the public was beginning 
to eagerly read that kind of composition. Smollett was 
born in Dumbartonshire (1721) and, after being educated at 
-Glasgow, was apprenticed to a doctor there ; at the age of 
nineteen he came to London with a tragedy^ — ‘ The Eegicide ’ 
— in his pocket, and very little else. Unable to get h^ play 
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acted, or to support himself by writing, he took a place os 
ship’s surgeon. He was at sea for six or seven years ; wit- 
nessed the siege of Oarthagena (1741), which he afterwards 
described in ‘i^derick Handom,’ and got that acquaintance 
with seafaring men and their ways which he displays there 
and in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.* Leaving the sea, he reached 
England in 1746, and wrote ‘The Tears of Scotland ’ (a poem 
on the cruel treatment of the Highlanders after the ’45). 
He also tried his hand at an opera, a satire or two, and other 
literary manufacture. In 1747 he married, and, being both 
poor and extravaganl^ was forced to take to writing as a 
trade. Next year his ‘Eoderick Eandom’ was published. 
‘ It brought him in,’ says his biographer, ' both fame and 
emolument.’ ‘Peregrine Pickle’ followed in 1761; then, 
after an interval in which he endeavoured to practise as a 
doctor in London, came ‘The Adventures of Ferdinand, 
Count Fathom’ (1753). His last and pleasantest novel 
was ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ written at Leghorn, where he died 
in 1771, the year of its publication. In the interval between 
the last two he was engaged on a variety of miscellaneous 
literary work, translating ‘Don Quixote,’ compiling a ‘Com- 
pendium of Voyages,’ histories of England, France, Italy, 
etc., contributing to the journals — he was imprisoned for 
three months and fined for a libel in the Critical JReview, 
during which time he wrote the ‘ Adventures of Sir Lancelot 
Greaves’ — editing a weekly paper Among his verse, his 
* Ode to Independence ’ is his best performance. 

‘ Eoderick Eandom ’ (like Smollett’s other novels) is to a 
large extent autobiographical. ‘ He did not invent much, as 
I fancy,’ says Thackeray, ‘but had the keenest perceptive 
faculty, and described what he saw with wonderful relish 
and delightful broad humour.’ Perhaps the humour may 
seem to many a good deal more broad than delightful. 
Smollett is one of the coarsest of writers, and so much of 
his humour is in connection with brutal or revolting practiw 
jokes, that it is apt to be more disgusting than amiming. Ei 
‘ Eoderick Eandom ’ the * hero ’ is sent on a series of ad- 


* Tht Briton, In support of Lord Bute, la (ipposltlon to which Wilkes' A'crt* 
Srilpn was started. 
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Ventures resembling the author's way through ,the world j 
ho is a Scotch lad who, ill-used by his relatives and 
barbarously treated by his tutor, is aided to some extent by 
his good old sailor uncle, Bowling. Eoderick gets some 
university education, picks up a knowledge of physics, and 
sots out on his way through the world with his school- 
fellow and humble admirer, Strap. The book is taken up 
with records of adventures of all kinds, in which, os a rule, 
Roderick is the central figure. 

‘Humphry Clinker’ is a book of a much humaner kind. 
The story is told in a series of letters^ written on a tour 
through Scotland and. England by the various characters ; 
the chief of these are Matthew Bramble, a kind-hearted old 
follow travelling for his health, his niece, Lydia IMelford, 
and her brother, his sour sister Tabitha, Humphry Clinker 
and Winifred Jenkins, the maid, whose religious feelings and 
spelling are equally admirable. Humphry is a postilion 
who is taken into Bramble’s service ; he is a pious follower 
of the teachings of the Wesleys, and is the means of con- 
verting Winifred, whom ho Anally marries j he turns out to 
be the son of old Bramble. 

* lUtaiardson, aa rre have seen, Imd told nil his stories in tho opistolaty form. 
But ‘tho Tory ingenious scheme of describing tlio various effects produced upon 
different membcis of tho same family by tho seme obiects had boon omployS,’ 
bays Scott, ‘by Anstey, tho facetious nutlior of “Tho Now Bath Guido" .... six 
or seven years before “Humphry Clinker "appeared. But Anstey’s diverting satire 
•was but a slight sketcli compared with the Snishod and elaborate manner iu 
which SmoUott has in tho ffrst place Idonfaflcd his characters, and then filled 
them with langusgo, sentiments, and powers of observation. In exact correspon- 
dence with their talents, temper, condition and disposition.’— Tho ‘ New Bath 
Guide,' by Christopher Anstey (1724-1806), -was a set of letters in verso (1760). 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

EaGHTEENTH-OENTURY FICTION : STERNE — G0IJ)3M1TH~ 
mNOR NOVELISTS. 


Sterne had reached middle age at the time when the first 
Lnurenca Volumes of ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ appeared in 
- Stcrno:. 1759. The SOU of a moneyless ensign, he -was 
1.18— I7C8. adopted by a prosperous uncle, who had him 
educated, sending him to Cambridge at the age of nineteen, 
He took orders in 1736, and was two years afterwards given 
a small living in Yorkshire. His marriage m 1743 brought 
him further preferment, and ho was in', fairly comfortable 
circumstances when he published his first work at York. 
The success with which it met induced him to come to 


London, to republish his book there, and to receive the 
applause of the fashionable world, * Tristram Shandy ’ gi’ew 
to nine volumes before itwos completed — or, rather, left offi- 
in 1767, while tho ‘ Sermons of Yoriek ’ ,had sprung put of 
it in 1760. In 1766 Stome visited France for the last time, 
and journeyed on to Home, the result, of tins being the 
famous ‘Sentimental Journey,' which appeared in 1768, three 
weeks befoi-e its ■wz'iter’s death. 

To attempt to describe tho ‘ plot ' of * Tristram Shandy ' 
would be impossible, for one of the most striking features of 
the work is its entire lack of anything like plan or ari'ango- 
ment. The book nominally deals with the ‘life and opinions 
of Tristi’am Shandy,’ but it is made up of ludicrous incidents, 
of grotesque digressions and .moralisings, and of anything 
else that affords room for Sterne’s humomand sentimentality. 
Apart from his gifts as a humorist (often exemsed m 
Rabelais fashion phis a taint of pruriency of Sterne’s own/,- 
the great charm of the book lies in tho masterly delineation 

SOS 
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oE the characters — ^TTnolo Tobj', Corporal Tiiin, the ividow 
Wadraan and the rest — that ho creates, and in the intorost 
of separate episodes. In tho ‘ Sontimontnl Journey ' there 
is, of course, no attempt at a story, it being a narmtivo’ of 
the incidents of travel of tho writer, with suiinblo roflecUons 
thereon. Tho famous stariiug of the hotel at Fans is ns 
good a specimen of Sterne’s .sentimental vein as can be con- 
veniently detached for insertion here ; — 


‘ I was intertapted in tho heyday of this soliloquy with a voice 
wliich I took to he that of a child, which complained “ it could not 
get out." I looked up and down the passage, and sccitig neither roan, 
woman, nor child, 1 went out without further attention. 

‘ In my return back thrnngh the passage I heard ‘the same words 
repeated twice over j and looking np, I saw it was n starling hang in 
a little cage. “ I can’t get out ; I can*t get out," said tho starling. 

' I stood looking at the bird ; and to every person who came through 
the passage it ran fluttering to thosido towards which they approached 
it, with the s-amo lamentation of its captivity ; « I can’t get out,’’ said 
tJio starling. “ God help thee,” said 1 5 “ but I’ll let thee out, cost 
what It will I ’’ so I turned about tho cage to get tho door. It was 
twisted and doable twisted so fast with wire there was no getting it 
open ^v^thout pulling tho cage to pieces. I took both hands to it. 

‘ The bird flew to the place whore I 
and thrusting his head through the trcl 
as if impatient “ I fear, poor creatnt 

liberty.’* *• No," said tho starling ; « I can’t get out ; I can’t got out." 

• 1 vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened ; nor do 
I remember an incident in ray life where tho dissipated spirits, to 
which my reason had been a bubble, wei 6 so suddenly called home 
Mechanical as tho notes were, yet so true In time to nature were they 
chant<^, that in one moment they overthrow nil my systematic 
reasonings upon tho Bastille ; and I heavily walked upstairs, unsayinc 
cveiy word 1 had said in going down them. 

* " D^iso thyself as thou wilt still, Slavery," said I,— » still thou 
art a tatter draught; and, though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou nrt no less bitter on that account ’Tis 
thon, thrice sweetUnd gracious goddess,” addressing myself to Liberty, 
whom nu in public or in private worship, whoso taste is grateful, and 
ever will bo so, till Nature herself will change. No tint of words can. 

snowy mantle, nor chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron ; 
tv. w upon him os he eats his crust, the swain is happier 

tonri his monarch, from whoso court thou art exiled. Gracious 
Heaven I en^ I, kneeling down upon tho last step but one in my 

tlioa great Beatower of it, and give hie 
but ttos fair Mddws as my companion,— and shower down thi- mitres, 

>■«* ,vmS 
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A flue example of Sterne’s mingling of the humorous 
and pathetic is to be found in the ‘Story of Lefevre’in 
‘Tristram Shandy,* from TThich we take the following 
lines : — 

“‘In the second place,” . . . continned my uncle Toby, “ when thou 
offeredst him whatever was in my honsc, thon shonldst have offered 
him my house too. A sick brother officer should have the best 
quarters, Trim ; and il wo had him with us wo could tend and look 
to him. Thon art an excellent nurse thyself, !Mm ; and what with 
thy care of hinf, and the old woman’s, and his boy’s, and mine 
together, we might recruit him again at once, and set him upon his 
legs. In a fortnight or three weeks,” added my uncle Toby, smiling, 
“ he might march. " — “ Ho will never march, an’ please your Honour, in 
this world,” said the Corporal. — “ Ho toill marcli,” said my uncle Toby, 
rising up from the side of the bed with one shoo off. — “An’ please 
your Honour," said the Corporal, “ho will never marohbnt to his 
grave.” — “ He shall march,” cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot 
which had a shoo on, though without advancing an inch, — “ hc^7m?Z 
march to his rc^ment.” — “ He cannot stand it^” said the Cotpoml.— 
" He shall be supported,” said my uncle Toby. — " He’ll drop at last,” 
said the Corporal, “ and what will become of his boy ? — *• He shall not 
drop,” said my unde Toby firmly . — ** Ah, woU-a-day I do what wo can 
for him,” said Trim maintaining his point, “ the poor soul will di&"— 
“ He shall not die, by G ,” cried my tmelo Toby. 

‘ Tiro Accusing Spirit, which flow up to Heaven’s chancery with 
the oath, blushed ns he gave it in j and the Eecording Angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for 
ever.’ 

Of Goldsmith, as a poot and dramatist, we have already 
Oliver spoken. Before discussing him as a prose-writer 

QoWsmith : we may conveniently give an outline of his life. 

172S— 1774, gig Paellas (Longfoi’d, Ireland), of 

which his father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a Protestant 
of English extraction, was thon pastor, obtaining the living 
of Lissoy a couple of years after his son’s birth. It was 
there that Oliver received his youthful education from the 
village schoolmaster, and from his memory of his surround- 
ings at Lissoy the poet drew many of the pictures wo have 
found in * The Deserted Tillage.’ Gbldsmith in dne course 
went to Trinity College, Dublin — which he^ entered as a 
sizar — and managed to take his degree there in 1749. RJ? 
father had died meanwhile, hut his uncle Contarine an 
other friends supplied him with a little money, and he 
started to study medicine in Edinburgh, having previous y 
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made unsuccessful attempts at the Church and the Law. 
Leaving Edinburgh, Goldsmith set out for the Continent, 
going to Leyden and thence through Holland, Switzerland 
and Italy. We see the fruits of his foreign travel in * The 
Traveller.’ In that poem he touches on his wanderings — 
probably not with literal accuracy — and he mentions how he 
often led the 

* Sport! re choir 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ; 

Where shading elms along the margin grew,' 

And, freshen^ from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 

And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still 
But mocked all tone, and marred the dancers’ skill. 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power.’ 

In * The Vicar of Wakefield * he gives a chapter (xx.) 
entitled ‘ The History of a Philosophic Vagabond pursuing 
Novelty, but losing Content,* much of which is probably 
autobiographical. A quotation or two is interesting in con- 
nection with the author’s life, and will serve to give some 
idea of his style j the student, however, must be warned 
against applying literally to an author’s life every statement 
he may choose to make in the first person. Thus the 
Philosophic Vagabond describes his journeying from Louvain 
to Paris : 

‘ I was now too far from home to think of retnming, so I resolved to 
go forward. I had some knowledge of musio, with a tolerable voice ; 
I now turned what was once my amusement into a present moans of 
subsistence. I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and 
among such of the French as were poor enough to be merry ; for I ever 
found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I ap- 
proached a peasant’s house towards nightfall I played one of my most 
merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, hut subsistence 
for the next day.’ 

Goldsmith came back from his travels as resourceless and ns 
poor ns he went. When he returned to London (1756) he 
was without money and without a profession, save that he 
had obtained — or is said to have obtained — the degree of 
M.H. at Padua. Under these circumstances he took to 
teaching, but this proved unsuitable to him. Thus he makes 
the Philosophic Vagabond’s cousin describe the life of an 
usher : 

* “ Ay," cried he, “ this is, indeed, a verj’ pretty career that has been 
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cliBlked ont for yon, 1 have bean an usber to a boarding-school mysdf , 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I bad rather be an under- 
turnkey in Kewgate. I was up early and late. I was Iwowbeat by 
the master, hat^ for my ugly face by the mistress, worried by the 
boys within, and never permitted to stir ont to meet civility abroad. 
But are you sure you are fit for a school ) Let me examine you a little. 
Save you been bred apprentice to the business ?” “No.” “ Then you 
won’t do for a school. Can you dress the boys’ hair ?” “No." “Then 
you won’t do for a school Have yon had the small-pox?” “No,” 
“ Then you won’t do for a school. Oan yon lie threo in a bed !” “ No.* 
“ Then you will never do for a school. Have you got a good stomach f ’ 
“ Yes. ’’ “ Then you will by no means do for a school. No, sir ; if you 
lire for a genteel, easy profession, bind } ourself seven years os an ap- 
prentice to tom a cutler’s wheel ; but avoid a school by any means. 
Yet come,” continued he, "I see you are a lad of spirit and some learn- 
ing. What do yon think of commencing author with me ?” ’ 

‘ I resolved,’ he says, ‘ to accept his proposal ; and having 
the highest respect for literature, hailed the Antique Mater 
of Grab Street with reverence.’ 

Before Goldsmith took to writing as a means of support, 
he had tried to earn a living by medicine, yrorking as an 
assistant to a City apothecary, and establishing himself in 
Southwark. He endeavoured subsequently to get an appoint- 
ment as ship’s surgeon and as medical officer in the Bast 
Indies, fortunately without success. Meanwhile he was 
managing to exist by correcting proofs for the great Mr. 
Bichardson and by writing for periodicals. In 1767 be was 
receiving a regular salary from Griffiths, the owner of the 
Monthly Seview, in return for devoting his pen entirely to 
that periodical. Quarrelling with Griffiths, be tried teaching 
and physio again, but drifted back into authorship before 
long. His first separate publication was ‘An Inquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,-’ which 
appeared in 1769, and from that date onwards it is ns a 
writer solely that we may regard Goldsmith. Later in this 
year appeared The Bee, a weekly magazine, consisting of 
essays, stories, etc., written solely by Goldsmith. This ^d 
a ' short life — there were only eight numbers— rbut its writer 
easily found work on other periodicals. To the ‘Publip 
Ledger’ he contributed a series of letters in the character .of 
a Chinaman visiting Europe j these were collected and aug- 
mented, being in some respects altered on their publicatipn 
(in 1762) as ‘The Citizen of the World.’ In this delightfuj 
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series of essays, ^tton mth tlio objecb of letting us Be.e 
ourselves as otlicrs (might) see us, appear the famous ‘ Man 
in Black ’ and the incomparable ' Beau Tibbs.’ Goldsmith 
was now getting known as a man of letters, and his life from 
this time would have been fairly prosperous but for his 
carelessness and improvidence in money matters. He took 
chambers in Wine Oifico Court, and having made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson in 1760 — an acquaintance 
which ripened into the closest friendship — began to frequent 
the society of the most famous men of letters of his day. 
Wo see him now consorting with Johnson, Burke, Beynolds, 
Garrick, and the other members of the Literary Club, and 
wo presently hear him praised as poet, as novelist, and as 
dramatist. His reputation in the fii-st character was established 
immediately on the appearance of ‘The Traveller’ (1764:), 
while his fame as a novelist was made by ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ which, though published in 1766, had been 
written (and paid for by the bookselleri) two years before. 
From the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ extracts have already been 
given; it is a book, however, whioh no student of this 
period of our literature must omit to read for himself. A 
‘ prose idyll ’ it was called by Goethe, who was enchanted 
with its charming simplicity, its poetic idealization of common 
life. ‘“The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ says Mr. Black, ‘considered 
structurally, follows the Book of Job. You take a good man, 
overwhelm him with successive misfortunes, show the pure 
flame of his soul burning in the midst of the darkness, and 
then, as the reward of his patience, and fortitude, and sub- 
mission, restore him gradually to happiness, with even lai^er 
flocks and herds than before. The machinery by which all 
this is brought about is in “The Vicar of Wakefield” the 
weak part of the stoiy. Tho plot is full of wild improba- 
bilities — ^in fact, tho expedients by which all tho members of 
the family are brought together and made happy at tho same 
time are nothing short of desperate. It is quite clear, too, 
-that the author does not know what to make of the episode 


< Wlion Ooldsmith was nnosted for a dobt ho owed his landlady (1764), Johnson 
- wont to visit him, and learned that ho had a novol wntton. ‘ I looked into and 
saw its merits : told the' landlady I a|ionld soon return ; and, having gon'e to a 
jbookseller, sold It for siz^ poimds,’ says Johnson.— (BoswelL) , ' 
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of Olivia and her husband ; they are allowed to drop through. 
We leave him playing the h'lench horn at a relation’s house, 
while she, in her father’s home, is supposed to be unnoticed, 
so much are they all taken up with the rejoicings over the 
double wedding. It is very probable that when Goldsmith 
began the story he had no very definite plot concocted, and 
that it was only when the much-persecuted Vicar had to bo 
restored to happiness that ho found the entanglements sur- 
rounding him, and had to moke frantic efforts to break 
through them. But, be this as it may, it is not for the plot 
that people now read “ The Vicar of Wakefield it is not 
the intricacies of the story that have made it the delight of 
the world. Surely human nature must be very much the 
same, when this simple description of a quiet English home 
went straight to the heart of nations in both hemispheres.’^ 
The series of great eighteenth -century novels ends with 
Minor Olinker,’ and the minor works of 

noToia md fiction of which the first plentiful crop appears 
noreiteto. during the last half of the eighteenth century need 
not detain us long. Sarah, filelding, the sister of the great 
novelist, pubUshed the ‘Adventures of David 
folding : Simple ' in 1744. ‘The Life and Adventures of 
i «i4-i«6 8. Wilkins ’ is a tale of the adventures of a ship- 
‘fotcr ^ wrecked man, published in 1760, which owes some- 
thing to Swift and a good deal more to Defoe : its 
authorship is put doAvn to one Bobert Faltock. ‘Bassolas’ 
. . (1759) is Johnson’s one romance ; we speak of it 
'****’ with the rest of his prose (cb. xxxii.). Charles 
Johnstone’s ‘ Ohrysal j or, The Adventures of a Guinea’ (1760) 
, is a satirical account of the motives and actions of 
chtysai. different people through whose hands the coin 
passes.^ Horace Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto’ (1765) pro- 

_ fessed tobeatranslationofamedirovalltalianromanca 

: When Walpole wrote it, his head was, he says, ‘ fiUetl 
1717-1797. (Jothio story,’ and he imagines he is givmg 


‘ Atnong the vast quantity of C^ldsmia^s othw 
tions— may be menUoned his ‘Hlstoiy of Animated Nature, and Histories o 

out that the tiUe wd plan 

from Dr. Bathurst's ' Adventures of a Halfpenny,’ nubllsh?d In TM Artrousm, 
1738. 
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US a gOQUtno picturo of ibo *dark ages ’ by bis delineation of 
tbo dreadful ensile, \rith tbo enormous mogic bolmct, its 
spectre nmtebing * sedately but dejected,' and so forth. Wal- 
pole’s book is more interesting from being ono of tbo earliest 
of 'historical * novels, and from tbo fact that it indicates tbo 
spreading taslo for tbo * romantic ’ of which ovidenco is given 
\is in the same veav by the publication of * I’ercy’s Roliqucs’ 
(SCO p. -IG 1), Ihnn fi-om its literary meritf..* It is curious to 
notice Ibat Walpole, Ohatterton, and Maepherson each tried to 
pass oif as genuine relies of antiquity tbo works which make 
them of interest in the luslor 5 ’ of the revived taste for the 
romantic. Henry Brooko’a *Fool of Quality’ (17C6) is a 
'Fool of poor niixturo of tedious narrative and pompous 
Quaifiy.* Fenlimcnt, which lias, however, been highly praised 
in our lime for tbo piety of its leaching ; the most interest- 
ing fact about it is that tbo work Avns cxpuigatcd and 
bowdlcriscd by Jobn Weslc)', aa’Iio had it published under 
the name of the ‘History of Harry, 35arl of Moreland.’ 
Henry Mackenzie’s 'Man of Feeling’ (1771) was written at 
ironry ^ wbcn Slcmc’s * Tristram Shandy,’ and still 
Shckenrio : more his ‘Sentimental Journey,’ wore tho objects of 
1T45-1S31. nluiost universal admiration. A Inigo section of 
tho public that Avept Avilh Clarissa, and AA'ont into rap- 
tures over tbo fine feelings exhibited by Grandison, bad 
never appreciated to tho full tho outspoken freedom of Tom 
Jones ; many must have been utterly disgusted by tho brutal 
coarseness of Smollett and his imitators, and to these, no 
doubt, the rich miuo of Icndcmcss and sculimcnt that Sterno 
had ATorked may have seemed full of gold, Avhich needed but 
freeing from earthy refuse to purify it. Such a one is 
Mackenzie, ‘whoso timid, delicate hero Aveops,’a8 Taine says, 
‘five or six limes a day; Avbo grows consumptive through 
sensibility, dares not broach his Jove till the point of death, 
and dies in broaching it.* Mackenzie, hoAA'ovor, has none of 
Sterne’s impurity ; and, in spite of an abnormal amount of 
tearfulness and super-sensibility, the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ is a 


» ITornco Walpolo (1717-170?)— afterwards Fail of Orford— wai o patron of arts 
and litcmluro, a dabbler in tbcm lilmsolf, antiquary, amateur painter, etc. His 
fame is mainly duo to hta published Corrospondcnco, 'which shares 'with that of 
Lady Mary AA’ortley Montagu tho praise of being tho best In our language. 

33 
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really touching story and a very well written one.' The 
short concluding chapter wo quote here ; it is a good example 
of the sweeter :^it of Sterne’s teaching ; 


' He [Harley,' the hero] had liinted that he should like to be buried 
in a certain spot near the grave of his mother. This is a weakne'<s ; 
but it is universally incident to humanity. 'Tis at least a memorial 
for those ivho survive ; for some, indeed, a slender memorial nrill s^^rve ; 
and the soft nifeotions, when they are busy that way, will build their 
structures, were it but on the paring of a nail. 

‘ He was buried in the place he had desired. It was shaded by an 
old tree, the only one in the churchyard, in which was a cavity worn by 
time. 1 have sat with him in it and counted the tombs. Thoiast time 
wo passed there we thought he looked wistfully on the tree. Tliere was 
a brnncli of it tliat bent towards ns, waving in the wind ; he wavrd his 
hand as if he mimicked its motion. There was something predictive 
in his look I Perhaps it is foolish to remark it, but there are times and 
places when X am a child at those things. 

‘1 sometimes visit his giave j I sit in the hollow of the tree. It is 
worth a thousand homilies ; every noble feeling rises within me 1 every 
beat of my heart awakens a virtue ! but it will make you hate the 
world. No j there is such an air of gentleness around, that I can bote 
nothing j but as to the world — I pity the men of it.* 


Clara Eeeve’s novel ‘ The Old Englisli Baron * (1777) bad 
a Bub-title on its first appearance which informed 
Reovo: the reader that it was a ‘ Gothic’ story. The lady 
1 26-1803. imitator of Walpole’s ‘ Castle of 

Otranto ’ ; her design is, she says, ‘ to unite the most attrac- 
tive and interesting circumstances of ancient romance and 
modem novel ’ : it brings us a little, a very little, nearer 
to the historical novels of Scott. A more famous authoress 
than Miss Eeove is Miss Burney, whose * Evelina ’ delighted 
Francos town.in 1778. Macaulay, whose admiration of 
Bumoy ; this book has done much to preserve its fame, gives 
1762-1810. jjumey the high praise of having purified -the 
English novel by showing ‘that a tale" might be written in 
which both the fashionaUe and the vulgar life of Iiondon 
might be exhibited with great force, and with broad comic 
humour, and which yet should not contain a single line 
inconsistent with rigid morality, or even with virgin delicacy. 
This is, perhaps, a little exaggerated, but certainly among 
the minor novels between the death of Smollett and the 
opening years of the next century, Miss Burney’s novel ha? 
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lucrils of its own that claim for it tho first place. * Evelina ’ 
is a story told in letters, which is not tho only rcscmblauco 
it hears to Itichardson’s work. It describes the adventures 
of a young and beautiful oiphau, tho child of a high-born 
mother who had made a vx^salUancc. Miss Burney’s sense of 
humour is very keen, and her descriptions of society are vivid 
and witty ; in delineating character she is scarcely so strong, 
having an irresistible leaning towards caricature; her manner 
of writing in her first novel is fresh, simple and natural. 
Her style, however, underwent considerable alteration os she 
advanced in years — owing chiefly, says Macaulay, to tho 
influence of Johnson — and her later writings are written in 
cumbrous, stiff phraseology, wliilo tho matter of them is 
never of tho excellence of her first work. She became a 
Lady-in-Waiting on Queen Charlotte after tho publication of 
‘Cecilia’ (a rather poor novel), and from that time her 
literary career was practically over. She began to write 
again, however, when, after leaving tho court, she had 
married General D’Arblay, a French refugee, whose property 
had been confiscated at tho Eevolution. An attempt at 
tragedy, ‘Edwin and Elgitlm* (1795), met with no success. 
A third novel, * Camilla’ (1790), is only to be mentioned 
because it is tho work of tho author of ‘Evelina.’ Towards 
tho end of her life she compiled the 'Memoirs of Dr. Charles 
Bniney,’ her father, and her own memoirs — ‘The Diary and 
Letters of Madame D’Arblay’ — were published soon after 
her death. 

It is worth noticing in connection with our literary history 
Women that in tho latter part of tho eighteenth century 
writers, there first appears a considerable number of 
women writers. Tho Elizabethan romances wore, it has 
been alleged (perhaps not on very good grounds) written 
chiefly for women, and tho novels of the latter part of the nine 
teenth century are (it is said) written mainly by women. In 
the middle of tho eighteenth century we find among tho 
great novelists that Eichardson might be thought to appeal 
to women mainly, Smollett almost entirely to men, and 
Fielding to man. Between this timo and the close of the 
oightcenth century a band of women fiction-writers comes 
into view, among whom we have seen Sarah Fielding, Clara 
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Leeve and Francos Barney, * the last of whom is the only 
one of any great importance whom wo meet with till we 
reach Maria Edgeworth, whose first story appears in 1800, 
and Jane Austen, who had written 'S3nse and Sensibility' 
and ‘ Pride and Prejudice * before the century closed, though 
they did not appear till a dozen years later. 

Among less remarkable female writers who produced 
works of fiction during the latter part of the century we may 
just mention Anne Radcliffe (1764-1823), Eliza Inchhald 
(1753-1821), Anna Birhauld (1743-1825), and Charlotte 
Smith (1749-1806). Of these the first is the most note- 
worthy j her most famous works, ‘ Tho Castles of Athlin and 
Dunhayne’ (1789), ‘The Iloraance of the Forest’ (1791), 
‘The Mysteries of Udolpho ’ (1794), are sensational stories of 
gloomy and mysterious deeds, in which the supernatural 
plays a considerable part ; she may bo said to have originated 
that particular kind of writing — for "Walpole's ‘Castle of 
Otranto ’ is but a feeble thing regarded as a means of making 
the blood curdle — which is now generally to be found in 
what is called tho ‘shilling shocker.’ A less respectable 
writer who seems to have been influenced by her and by 
Walpole is Matthew Lewis (1776-1818), whose ‘The Monk’ 
(1795) and ‘The Bravo of Venice’ (1804) are his most 
notable achievements.^ 

Two or three works of fiction remain to he noticed. One 
of these is ‘ Tho History of the Caliph Vathek,' by 

“ ® ■ William-Bsckford (1760-1844) ; it is an extravagant 
‘ Arabian Nights ’ story, which shows its author to have been 
a man of considerable humour as well as exuberant fancy. 
Beckford is said to have written it in French in three days: 
it first appeared in an English ‘ unauthorized ’ garh in 1784. 
A novel quite unlike any of the foregoing, and (according to 


* Sbor!d<tn's mother may also bo mentioned here, as the authoress 

• Memoirs of Miss Sldnoy D Iddulpli ' 0701), Tho oarller female writers of 
Aphra Behn (leiS-lOSOl Do la lllvl&o Manley (10T2-1T24), ond EUm 
(lb9S-17fiG), are mainly remarbnblo for tho immorality of their woihs. 01 a 
bononrablo obaractor Is ‘ The Koma'o Quixote ' (1752) of Oharlotto Jjonnox (*< 
1804) written in rldlculo of tho inflated romanscs then popular. , . 

* Lewis (who is laiown ns ‘ Monk * Lewis) was the author of sacral pw^ a 
conslderablo amount of verso. His ‘Journal of a West India Propriottfr, r 
during a rcsldeneo in Jamaica,’ has been Iilghly praised by Ooleridgo. 
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Hazlitt) ‘ utterly unlike anything else that over was written,' 
•Caleb is ‘Caleb ‘Williams,’ which appeared in 1794. Its 
WiUiuniB.' author was William Godwin (1756-1836), the 
philosopher whose ‘Inquiry concerning Political Justice’ 
was published in 1793. ‘ Caleb Williams ’ is the work of an 

ardent democrat, who believes thoroughly in the principles 
that were rife among the French revolutionaries. The pur- 
pose of the book is to expose the injustice of the way in 
which our society is constructed, and to uige the forming of 
it so as to give more power to the weak in their straggle 
against the wealthy. 



CHAPTER XXXir. 


OTHEH EIGHTBENTH-GENTUnY PBOSE TTMTEES. 

Two ‘occasional’ writers whose names are indissolubly 

T linked tosether are Addison and Steele, of whom 

1672—1719. we have already had occasion to speak in con- 
Sir Ri^Td Diction with the growth of periodical literature': 
s^io, ^ of Addison’s ^ verse and Steele’s plays nothing 
■ further need be added here. It is as ‘ journal- 
ists ’ that they are now chiefly important to us. We have 
seen Defoe projecting and publishing his Review in Hewgate 
(1704), and noted Swift’s ‘Bickerst^ Pamphlets.’ In the 
(founded 1709) Steele, using the now popular pseu- 
donym of ‘Isaac Bickei'Staff,’ promised to give the world 
‘accounts of gallantry, pleasui'e, and enterlmnment under 
the article of “ White’s Coflfee-houso ” ; learning under the 
title of “Grecian”; foreign and domestic news . '. . from 
St. James’s Coffee-house,’ and so forth. Defoe’s Scandal 
Club is imitated in the Tatlers’ Club at the Trumpet, where 
we find Isaac Bickerstaff, with life half-sister, Jenny Distaff, 
Sii* Jeffrey Hotcli, Major Matchlock, and Dick Reptile. 
The bulk of the TatUr papers is Steele’s unaided work; but 
a certain number of them are by Steele and Addi&on, a 
certain number by Addison alone, and a few by otJior 
wnters. The Spectator (1711-2), ivhich succeeded ihaTatier, 
was also edited by Steele, though Addison s contributions are 
slightly more numerous and much more important. Some 
of Addison’s best work is to be found in the ‘ Sir R oger de 

* Addison was tho son of tho Bev. L.'incslot Addison Bootor of Milstoo, 

(when) Joseph was bom), and afterwords Dean of Lichfield noons edneatoan 
the Cfaarterhoase and at Oxford, where ho oh’amed a fellonshin, and nns inteneon 
to toko orders, hut did not do so. By the influence of Charles Jlontapno and 
Somers, ho obtained on aUowanco, which onohled him to tmiol obrond fo^w™ 
0700-2), but ohloh woa dlscontinned on the death of Queen Anno. HO w 
appointed (In 1704) a Comuiissioner of Bxoiso, iiroduced ‘The 
haiiod ns the literary champion of tho Whies, and was made Ender oeinetsiy 
Suite in 1700, and (in 1708) Sceretnry.to the Lord-Inentcnont of 
entered Fnrliau ent as member for ilalmesbnij, was mode Scoretaij^theW'S™^ 
on the dc i h of (incon Anne (1714), and was in the some year made Ohlel wciei***/ 
of State for Ireland. 
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Covwley’ essays, most of wliich are by him. Li these 
Addison admirably develops Steele’s idea. These lines are 
extracted from the paper describing a country Sunday spent 
M*ith Sir linger : — 

'As Sir Roger is Iniidlord lo tlic whole congregation, he keeps 
them In very good onler, nnd will auftcr nobody to sleep in it besides 
liimsclf ; for if by chnnee ho hns been surprised into n short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, 
nnd if he secs anybody d'o nodding, cither wakes them himself or 
sends liis servant to them. Several other of the old knight’s par* 
ticulnritics break out upon these occasions. Sometimes ho will be 
lengthening out n verse in the singing Psalms half a minute -after 
the rest of the congregation have done with it ; sometimes when he 
is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pronounces amen three 
or four times to the same prayer; and sometimes stands up when 
everybody else is tiiwn their knees, to count the congregation, or see 
if any of his tenants are missing. 

‘ 1 was yesterday verj' much surprised to hear my old friend in the 
midst of the service c-alling out to one John Matthews to mmd what 
ho was about, nnd notdislurb the conjgrc^tion. This John Mntlhows, 
it seems, is remarkable for being an idle fellow, aud at that time was 
kicking his heels for his diveraon. Tins authority of the knight, 
though cxcricd in that odd manner w’hich accompanies him in nil 
circumstances of life, bar a very good cfTcct upon the parish, who 
are not polite enough to see anything ridiculous in bis behaviour ; 
besides that the general good sense nnd worthiness of his character 
make his friends observe these little singularities as foils that rather 
set off than blemish his good qualities.* 

Wo pass from theso to tho brief consideration of the 
historians, philosophoi’s, nnd- ‘ miscollnneons ’ prose writei-s, 
not yet dealt with. Ono of tho firet of these, in point of 
time, is St. John, Yiscount Bolingbroke. 

Bolingbroko’s literary tvork bognn when his career as a 
statesman was over. Having entered Paidinmont 

St. John in 1701, ho was head of tho Tory Ministry which 
Do^i^shroko), foil ivith tlio doatli of Quoon Anne. He fled to the 

1076-1761. Continent, being suspected of plotting with tho 
Stuarts, but returned in 1723. Upon his return he wi’oto 
in tho Crajlaman, and also produced his ‘ Dissertation upon 
Parties ’ (1735), His ‘ Befloctions on Exile ’ aud his ‘ Letter 
to Sir William Wyndham ’ wore written during his stay in 
France. Bolingbrokc had ever loved tho society of inen of 
letters— as, for instance, Piior and Swift in Queen Anne’s 
reign — and in the years from 1725 to Pope’s death he was 
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the close fiiend of that poet. Among the more famous of 
his 'writings are his letters on * The Spirit of Patriotism ’ and 
' The Idea of a Patriot King.’ He left a considerable amount 
of unpublished ■writings, which were edited by Mallet. From 
‘A Letter to Mr. Pope’ we extract the following specimen of 
this brilliant writer’s stylo : 

'If I have Eoid thus much in this place concerning natural philosophy, 
it has not been without good reason. I consider theology and emics 
os the first of sciences in preeminence of rank. But I consider the 
constant contemplation of nature— by which I mean the whole system 
of God’s works, as far as it lies open to us — ns the common spring of 
all sciences, and even of these. What has been said, agreeably to this 
notion, seems to me evidently true ; and yet metaphysical divines and 
philosophers proceed in direct contradiction to it, and have thereby, if 
I mistake not, bewildered themselves, and a great part of mankind, in 
such inextricable labyrinths of hypothetical reasoning, tl>at few men can 
find their way bock, and none can find it forward into the road of truth. 
To dwell long, and on some points always, in particular knowledge, 
tries the patience of these impetuous philosophers. They fly to generis. 
To consider attentively even the minutest phenomena of body and mind 
mortifies their pride. Bather than creep up slowly, a posteriori, to a 
little general knowledge, they soar at once as far and as high ns imagi* 
nation can carry them. From thence they descend again, armed with 



A fellow-writer with Bolingbrokc — united to liim by 
pjjy hatred of Walpole — ^in the Craftsman was the Earl 
stanhope of Chesterfield. His most famous writings are the 
ShSt^ well-known ‘ Letters to hie Son.’ Chesterfield was 
fioid^ by way of being a patron of learning and a critic of 
1094-1 8. jijjgrature. In two essays written in the World 
he speaks in complimentary terms of Mr. Johnson’s Diction- 
aiy, then just on the point of completion : 


‘Many people have imagined that so extensive a work should have 
been best performed by a number of persons, who^ sliould have taken 
their several departments of examining, sifting, winnowing (I borrow 
this image from the Italian Onisca), purifying and finally fixing onr 
language, by incorporating their respective funds into one joint stock. 
But whether this opinion be true or false, I think the public in general, 
and the, republic of letters in particular, greatly obliged to Mr, Johnson 
for having undertaken and executed so great and desirable a work. 
Perfection is not to be expected from man ; but if wo are to judge uy 
the various works of Mr. Johnson already published, 'we have goon 
reason to believe that he will bring this as near to peHcction as anyone 
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man could do. Tho plan of it which ho published some yenra ago 
Ecems to me a proof of it.* 

However much Lord Cliesterfield might think the public 

8.\Tnuel Johnson, Mr. Johnson took care to 

Johnson : prevent the public thinking him obliged to my Lord 
XiW-iTSi. Chesterfield : 

‘Seven years, my lord, linvo now passed since I svaited in your out- 
ward rooms or was repulsed from your door ; during which time I hare 
been pushing on my work through difficulties of which it is useless to 
compkin, and havo brought it at last to tho verge of publication svith- 
out one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, and one smile of 
favour. Sucli treatment I did not o.tpcct, for I never had a patron 
before. ... Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
n man struggling for life in the water, and when ho has reached the 
ground encumbers him with help 1 The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it 
has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I nm 
solitary’, and cannot impart it ; till I om knonm, and do not want it. 
I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been rcccircd, or to unwilling that the public should 
consider me ns owing that to a patron which Providence has enabled 
mo to do for myself.’ 

This extract has been quoted not merely as a specimen of 
Johnson’s stylo at its best — ^vigorous, direct, and without a 
traco of his worse mannerisms — and not only as referring to 
an interesting episode in Johnson’s career, but also to remind 
tho young student that Johnson is looked upon as the first 
considerable man of letters who dispensed with a patron. 
Tho men of letters in tho eighteenth century who looked only 
to tho booksellers for support had a hard battle to fight, hut 
they won it, and before its close the patronage system was 
practically defunct. 

Samuel Johnson was born in 1709 at Lichfield, his father 
being a bookseller there. After a fair school education and 
two years spent at home, where ho seems to have laid in a 
vast store of book-learning, ho went to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, in 1728. Daring his stay there his father, who had 
long been in struggling circumstances, became bankrupt. 
Johnson left tho University without taking a degree, his 
career being probably cut short by his father’s difficulties. 
Johnson’s life at tho University seems to have been a painful 
one, owing alike to his extreme poverty and to tho melon- 
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oholy which beset him throughout his whole life, and which 
amounted in his case to a real disease. Johnson had now to 
earn his bread — his father died in 1731, leaving his son twenty 
pounds — and to do this he attempted to live as an usher. 
This proving unsatisfactory in the extreme, he tried to sup- 
port himself by writing for a provincial paper (he settled in 
Birmingham for a time in 1733), by translating for a book- 
seller^ and by similar means. In 1736 he married a widow 
(Mrs. Porter) twenty years older than himself. They took 
a house at Edial, near Lichfield, and set up a boarding-school. 
This turned out a failure, and in 1737 Johnson started for 
London to try his fortunes there. Ho was accompanied by 
one of his few pupils, David Garrick. 

We have few details of Johnson’s early literary career, but 
it is evident that he was an honest hack writer, toiling hard 
to keep his wife and himself in independence. He wrote for 
Cave, of the 6enilman*s Magazine, and among other work 
for him produced Parliamentary reports under the name of 
‘The Senate of Lilliput.’ Among his companions at this 
time was the miserable (and worthless) Eichard Savage,® 
whose life Johnson wrote (1744), and subsequently inserted 
among the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ where it is ludicrously out 
of proportion to the importance of its subject, but is a most 
interesting example of its author’s powers. In 1738 appeared 
his, first poem, ‘ London,’ of which we have already spoken. 
It was received with a good deal of favour (fiom Pope among 
others), but did not materially benefit its author : he received 
ten guineas for it. Ho continued working for Cave and the 
•other booksellers during the next ten years, his reputation 
rising, but his circumstances apparently not much the better 
for it. In 1747,- however, he had drawn up the plan of his 
Dictionary, which he sent to Lord Chesterfield. The work 
lasted seven years (instead of the three that he had allowed 
for it), during which time he received for it some ^1,600, 
out of which, however, ho had to pay his helpers. In 1749 
.two ventures outside the mere book-making trade mark 


* He made an EngUah version from tho Roneb of Father Iiobo’s ' Vey®?® to 

WjTO (1097-1743) was tho author of • Tho Wanderer’ and other 
vorso. Ho eudofivourdd to levy blaokmail op tho Countess of il/Wicanwu j 
declaring himself her iUogitijiiato son, a story, which J ohnson bcllovcth 
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Johnson's career. His host pooni, ‘Tho Vanity of Human 
Wishes/ was published, and his play of * Irene ' (written in 
its author’s Lichfield days) was produced at Drury Lane, 
where Garrick was manager. 'Die pliiy was not a success 
(nor deserved to be), but it brought Johnson about twenty 
times ns much money os the poem did. He.xt year Jolin- 
son started The Itumhlcr, a series of essays which appeared 
twice a Aveek for two years, ending in March, 1762, tho 
month in which liis Avife died. Tho Dictionary and The 
Rambler ore the literary works to Avhich Johnson chiefly 
owed iiis great fame among his contemporaries. The grave, 
somewhat heavy philosophizing of the essayist seems to have 
established him as tho great moralist of tho day, while tho 
Dictionary was looked upon ns pre-eminently a work of 
scholarship. A short extract from a Rambler may give 
tho reader some idea both of Johnson’s plan in the Avork and 
of his stylo : 

'Of Uio great force of preconceived opinions I Imd many proofs 
Avhen I first entered upon this weekly labour. My readers havii’g, 
from the performances of my predecessors, c-tnblishcd an idea of un- 
connected essajs, to Avhicli they believed nil future authors under a 
necessity of conforming, Avero impatient of the least deviation from 
their system ; and numerous romonxtrancos Avero accordingly made by 
each, os ho found his fsAourite subject omitted or delayed. Some were 
angry that the Kninbler did not, like tho Spectator, introduce himself 
to the acquaintance of tho public by an account of his OAvn birth and 
studies, an enumeration of his adA’cnturcs, and n description of his 
physiognomy. Others soon Iicgon to remark that he aaos n solemn, 
serious, dictatorial writer, AAithout sprightliness or gaiety', and called 
out Avith A’chomonce for mirth and humour. Another admonished him 
to haAo a special eye upon tho various clubs of this great city, and in- 
formed him that much of the Spectator’s A’h'acity Avns laid out upon 
such assemblies. He has been censured for not imitating tho politeness 
of his predecessors, haviug hitherto neglected to take tho Indies under 
his protection, and giA'e them rules for the just opposition of colours, 
and tho proper dimensions of ruffles and pinners. He has been re- 
quested by ouo to fix a particular censure upon those matnins Avho play 
at cards Avith spectacles. And another is veiy much offended Avhen- 
ever ho meets Avith n speculation in Avhicli naked precepts are com- 
prise'd Avithout tho illustration of examples and characters. 

« * * « * t’ 

‘I cannot but consider myself amidst this tumult of criticism as a 
ship in n'poiticnl tempest, imxiellcd at the same time by opposite winds, 
and dashed by tho waves from every quarter, but held upright by the 
contrariety of the assailants, and secured, in some measure, by multi- 
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plicity of distress. Had the opinions of my oensnrers been nnanimotis, 
it might perhaps have overset my resolution ; hut since I find them at 
variance with each other, 1 can, without scruple, neglect them, and 
endeavour to gain the favour of the public by following the direction of 
my own reason, and indulging the sallies of my own imagination.’ 


JoliDson’s fame was now very great, and he was coming to be 
looked upon as the great monarch of the world of letters. 
*His name was highest at this time [t.e., 1755, the year of 
the publication of the Dictionary in the ranks of. pure 
literature,’ says Mr. Stephen. ‘The fame of ‘Warburton’ 
possibly bulked larger for the moment . . . but Warburton 
had subsided into episcopal repose, and literature had been 
for him a stepping-stone rather than an ultimate aim. Hume 
had written works of far more enduring influence than John- 
son; but they were little read, though generally abused, and 
scarcely belong to the purely literary history. The first 
volume of his “ History of England ” had appeared (1754), 
but had not succeeded. The second was just coming out. 
Biebardson was still giving laws to his little seraglio of 
adoring women ; Fielding bad died (1754), worn out by 
labour and dissipation ; Smollett was active in the literary 
trade, but not in such a way os to increase his own dignity or 
that of his employment; Gray was slowly writings few lines 
of exquisite verse in his retirement at Cambridge ; two young 
Irish adventurers, Burke and Goldsmith, were just coming to 
London to try their fortune ; Adam Smith made his firat ex- 
periment as an author by reviewing the Dictionary in the 
Edinburgh Review; Kobertson had not yet appeared as a 
historian ; Gibbon was at Lausanne, repenting of his old 
brief lapse into Catholicism as an act of undergraduate’s folly; 
and Cowper, after three years of “giggling and making 
giggle ” with Thurlow in an attorney’s office,' was now entered 
at the Temple, and amusing himself at times with literature 
in company with such small men of letters as Colman, 
Bonnell Thornton, and Lloyd. It was a slack tide ot 
literature ; the generation of Pope bad passed away and left 


» William Warburton (lC0S-ir79) was the author of several works on 
and his name for scbolarsblp and learning stood very bigli, but hte worM 
not been 'considered of much permanent value. He published adrfrmco w 
‘Kssay on Wan' against certain accusations of Deism, which led toa^«°^ 
frlen(ishlp between him and the poet, who adopted him as his apologu* anu 
editor. Warburton became Bishop of Gloucester fn 17S9. 
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no aaccessore, .and no writer of the time could be put in 
competition with the giant now known as “Dictionary 
Johnson.” ’ 

Johnson, however — mainly owing to his indolence and to 
his generosity — was far from hebg in easy circumstances. 
In 1756 we find Richardson lending him a small sum to 
release him from arrest for debt, and three years later we 
see him writing his novel ‘ Rasselas to defray the expenses 
of his mother’s funeral. It was soon after this that Johnson 
was relieved from the pressure of want by the king’s award- 
ing to him a pension of £300 (in 1762) ; bis life from just 
about that time wo have drawn for ns os no other man’s has 

BoatroU been. It is not from Johnson’s written works 
and that we know him to bo a great man ; indeed, if wo 
JoLnson. jjjggg judgo him by, wo should assign 

him a creditablo place among tho essayists as' a man who 
wrote sound common-sense in a cumbrous Latinized idiom ; 
among the poets as a writer of dignified heroic couplets ; 
among the story-tellers as author of a not very remarkahlo 
didactic talc ; among scholars as the compiler of a Dictionary 
which showed considerable research and diligence, but has 
necessarily — ^like all mere works of scholarship — ^been long 
superseded; and as a critic, for his ‘Lives of the Poets,’ 
which is, we take it, his best literary work. Put Boswell’s 
‘ loose-fiowing, careless-looking work,’ as Carlyle says, ‘ is as 
a picture by one of Nature’s own ^ists ; the best possible 
resemblance of a Reality ; like the very image thereof in a 
deal mirror. . , . How tho babbling Bozzy, inspired only by 
love and the recognition and vision which love can lend, 
epitomizes nightly the words of Wisdom, the deeds and 

> The hook takes its name iiom its horo, Basselas, Prince of Ahyoslnln, 
TTith whose doiujrs, thoughts and moialirings it dems. Its success, sajrs 
Jlacauloy, ' was though such ladies as JUiss Lydbi Languish must havo 

been gncTousI^ disnppoi^d when they found that tho new Tolumo was 
little more than a dissertation on the author’s favounto theme, tho *' vanity of 
human wishes ” : that tho ;^Dce of Abyssinia was without a mistress, and the 
princess without a lover ; and that tho story sot the hero and horoino down 
exactly where it hod taken them up Tho style was the subject of much eager 
controversy. . . . JIany readers pronounced the writer a pompous pedant, who 
would never use a word of two syllables whore it was x>ossiblo to uso a word of 
six, and who ctnild not make a waiting woman relate her adventures without 
balancing every noun with onothornoun, and every opitbot with another epithet. 
Another p<irty, not less zealous, cited with delight numerous xnssagos in which 
weighty meaning was expressed with accuraoy and iUustrated with splendour. 
Both the censure ond the praise were merited.* 
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aspects of Wisdom, and so, by little and little, Pnoonsoiously 
works together for us a whole JohnsoniadJ As a specimen of 
Boswell’s manner and of Johnson’s conversation, let ns take 
an extract from chap, xiv., where Boswell tells how he 
for the first time takes * the liberty of waiting on Mr,^ John- 
son at his chambers ’ in the Temple ; 

' He received me very courteously ; but it must be confessed that his 
apartment and furniture and morning dress were sufBoiently uncouth. 
His brown suit of clothes looked A’ery rusty ; he had on a little, old, 
shrivelled, unpowdercd wig, which was too small for his head ; his shirt- 
neck and knees of his breeches wore loose : his black worsted stockings 
ill dmum up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. 
But all these slovenly particularities wore forgotten the moment ti^t he 
began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were sitting with 
him, and when they went army, I also rose ; but he said to me, “Nay, 
don't go." “Sir," said I, “I am afraid that I intrude upon yon. It 
is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear you. " He seemed pleased with 
this compliment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered, “ Sir, I am 
obliged to any man who visits me.” I have preserved the following 
minute of what passed this day : 

‘ " Madness fre(|uently discovers itself merely by unnecessary devia- 
tion from the usual modes of tbe world. My poor friend Smart showed 
the disturbance of his mind by falling upon his knees and saying bis 
praj'ers in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now, although, 
rationally speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at all, than 
to pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are so many who do not pray, 
that their understanding is not called in question." 

‘ Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who was con- 
fined in a mad-house, he had at another time the following conversa- 
tion with Dr. Burney : Bumey, How does poor Smart do, sir ? is he 
likely to recover 7 Johnson, It seems os if his mind hod ceased to 
struggle ivith the disease, for he grows fat upon it. Bniney. Perhaps, 
sir, that may be from want of exercise. Johnson. No, sir; he has 
partly ns much exercise as he used to have, for be digs in the garden. 
Indeed, before his confinement he used for exercise to walk to his 
ale-house ; but he was carried back again. I did not think he onght 
to be shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to society. He 
insisted on people prajung with him ; and I'd as lief pray with IKt 
Smart os anyone else. Another charge was, that he did not love clean 
linen — and I have no passion for it.' 

We must leave Johnson and Boswell, and turn to two 
other prose-writers — Hume and Burke — whose work we will 
examine in some detail, passing on from them to a more 


» The degroo of Lb.D. was conferred on Johnson by Oxford In ITS 5. 
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rapid roviow of tho remaining ■nritors, to many of whom wo 
a’ould gladly givo moro spaco than is at our disposal. 

Hume was tho son of a small Scotch lauded proprietor, 
and was born on his father's pretty estate of Ifine- 

Humo; wclls, IJcrwichshiro. Ho seems to have had little' 
liiMiiC. Qj. college cdncatiou, though ho studied for a 

short time apparently at Edinburgh Unirorsil)'. After futile 
nltorapts at law and commercial life, 

*I went,* ho eays, ‘over to Franco (1730) with a view of pi'O'seciiting 
my studies in a country retreat ; and there I laid tliat plan of life which 
I have steadily and successfully pursued. I resolved to make a very 
rigid frugalitj', and supply U 13 ’ deficiency of fortune, to maintain unim* 
paired my own indejundency, and to regard cvciy' object os contempt* 
iblo except tbc improvement of my talents in litetaturc.' 

In Franco Humo wrote his first work, ‘ A Treatise of Human 
Haturo,’ of which Books I. and II. (‘ Of tho Understanding’ 
and ‘Of tho Passious’) appeared in 1739, while tho third 
(and final) book — ‘ Ou JMorals ’ — followed in tho next year. 
His * Essays, Moral and Political’ were published in 1741 
and 1742, uud from them wo select a short specimen of his 
style in his philosophical writings : 

‘To balance n large state or soefetj”, wlictlior monnrohicol or re- 
publican, on general laws, is a work of so gicnt difficulty that no 
human genius, however comprehensive, is able by tho moro dint of 
reason and reflection to ofTcct it. Tho judgments of many must 
unite in this work ; expcrienco must guide their labour ; time must 
bring it to perfection ; and tlio feeling of inconvoniencics must correct 
tho mistakes which they inevitably fall into in their first trials and ex- 
periments. Hence appears the impossibility that this undertaking 
should bo begun and carried on in any monarchy, since such a form of 
government, ere civilized, knou’s no other scerrt or policy tlian that of 
entrusting unlimited power to every goi cnior or magistrate, and sub- 
dividing the people into so many clnsses and orders of slavery From 
such a situation no improicraont can ever bo expected in tho sciences, 
in the liberal arts, in laws, and scarcely in the iimnuol arts and manu- 
factures. Tlio same barbarism and ignuraiicc with which the govern- 
ment comincr.aes is propagated to ail posterity, .and can never come to 
> a period by tho efforts or ingenuity of such uidinppy slaves.’ 

‘His philosophical writings,’ says ProfessorMinto, ‘ whatever 
may bo their scientific value, have tho merit of being clear 
and consistentw He was very painstaking with his composi- 
tion. .His manuscripts boar evidence of the most careful 
revision and fastidious choice of words and phrases. . . . 
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He offends chiefly by using terms peculiar to Scotch la^r. 
The great beauty of his style is its perspicuity. His choice 
of words is often very apt, and the combinations felicitous. 
Tlie heavy character of his subjects is enlivened by a constant 
dry sparkle of antithesis, and occasional touches of quiet 
sarcasm and humour. Ho is highly eulogized by Dr. Hathan 
Drake ; “ The essays of Hume sometimes present the reader 
with the grace and sweetness of Addison,' accompanied with 
a higher flnisbing and more accurate tact in the arrangement 
and structure of periods; so that no language is more clear 
and lively, more neat and chaste, more durably and delicately 
pleasing to the ear, than what may be produced from the 
best portions of those elaborate but very sceptical disquisi- 
tions.” * 

In 1744 Humo’s friends tried unsuccessfully to procure 
him a professorship at Edinburgh; next year he acted as 
tutor to a weak-minded young Scotch nobleman. Erom 
1746 to 1748 he acted as secretary to General St. Clair in 
his expedition against L’Orient and his mission to Turin ; in 
the latter year was published his * Inquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding,’ which was followed by his * Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals’ and the ’Political 
Discourses’ (1752). About this time he wrote his 'Dialogues 
on natural !l^ligion,’ which were published posthumously. 

In 1751 Hume settled atEdinbuigh : his little inheritance 
was augmented by savings, and a small accession of income 
came to him from his appointment in 1752 as librarian to 
the Faculty of Advocates ; this post, moreover, gave him the 
use of a flne collection of books, and it is probably due to 
this that the first volume of 'The History of Great Britain ’ 
was ready for publication in 1754; the whole work was 
finished in 1762, his ‘Hatural History of Religion’ having 
appeared meanwhile (1757). Hume’s History is the first 
specimen of that kind of writing — there are not yet a very 
large number — worthy to hold a high place as a literary work. 
‘It is sometimes compared,’ says Professor Minto, ‘OTth 
“ The History of England ” by Macaulay, who began whore 
Hume left off, and who is said to have been ambitions of 
proving a worthy continuator of the elder historian, The 
style, though more abstract and much less spirited than 
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Macaulay’s, and tliough tbo writer aimed at being concise 
after the manner of tbe ancients,” was brilliant and sparkling 
os compared witb tbe ordinary bistorical performances of 
that or of prior date. There was also in tbe work a great 
feature of novelty. Hume was tbe first to mix with tbe 
bistory of public transactions accounts of tbe condition of 
tbe people, and of tbe state of arts and sciences. Altbougb 
these supplementary chapters of bis are very imperfect, and 
though he bad neither materials for tbe task nor a just con- 
ception of tbo difficulty of it, still, tbe little that be gave was 
a pleasing innovation. Like Macaulay, be is accused of 
partiality in bis explanation of events, but in tbe opposite 
direction.' Tbe merits that have already been claimed for 
Hume's style are more strikingly displayed in the History, 
which, indeed, is probably his best work from a purely 
literary point of view. We quote a few lines from bis 
description of tbo lost days of Charles I. ; 

'It is confessed that the king’s behaviour during this last scene of 
his life does hononr to his memoiy, and that, in all appearances before 
his judges, he never forgot his part, either os a prince or as a man. 
li’irm and intrepid, he maintained in each reply tbe utmost perspicuity 
and justness both of thought and expression ; mild and equable, be rose 
into no passion at that ttnnsnal authority which was assumed over him. 
Hia soul, without efifort or affectation, seemed only to remain in the 
situation familiar to it, and to look down with contempt on all the 
efforts of human malice and iniquity. The soldiers, instigated by their 
snperiors, wero brought, though wiUi difficulty, to cry aloud for justice. 
“ Poor souls 1” said the king to one of his attendants ; " for a little 
money they would do os much against their commanders.” Some of 
them were permitted to go the utmost length of brntal insolence, and 
to spit in bis face as he was conducted along the passage to the court. 
To excite a sentiment of piety was the only effect which this inhuman 
insult was able to produce upon him.' 

In 1763 Hume went to Fiance as secretary to tbe embassy; 
be received a pension for life and a large salary, and u'as 
made much of in French society. He acted for a time as 
Under Secretary of State in I^ndon, after which be re- 
turned to Edinburgh (1769), where be spent his closing years 
in prosperity and high honour. His last literary work — 
‘My Own Life’ — was written during tbe few months pre- 
ceding bis death in 1776. 

. Burke was the son of a Dublin solicitor ; be was educated 
•i* ■ '34 
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at Trinity College, Dublin (where be have knowb 
Edmtmd contemporary Qoldemitb), and, destined for the 
Burko: Bar. He came to London in 1750 to etndy for 
I72i)«-i7ii7. purpose, but though ho kept hiS teriiis at the 
Temple he never became a barrister, giving up the law for 
literature. His devotion to the latter incensed his father, 
who in 1765 withdrew his allowance ; accordingly Burke had 
to live by writing, and probably had to encounter as great 
difBculties therein as most of the men of that age whose sole 
support was their pen. In 1756 he married, and in the 
same year appeared his first works: *A Vindication of 
Natural Society’ and ‘A Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of Our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful.’ The 
latter of these was probably written several years before its 
publication j it is an attempt at what we now call a * psycho- 
logical’ theory of esthetics, and as such is said not to have 
much value. 'But at least one signal merit remains to the 
“ Inquiry ” ; it was a vigorous enlargement of the principle, 
which Addison had not long before timidly illustrated, that 
critics of art seek its principles in the wrong place, so long 
as they limit their search to poems, pictures, engraving^ 
statues and buildings, instead of first arranging the senti- 
ments' and faculties in man, to which art makes its. appeal.’^ 
The ‘Vindication’® was a satirical production written in 
Bolingbroke’s manner and intended to bo received as one of 
the works of that writer, whose literary remains had been 
but recently edited by Mallet (1764). Burko wished^ to 
show that the objections urged a^inst revealed religion, 
which according to Bolingbroke and those who thought with 
him should induce men to give it up in favour of ‘ natural ’ 
religion, could be applied in a similar way to civilized or 
‘artificial’ society as opposed to ‘natural.’ Hence Burkes 
ironical conclusion is that we must abandon artificial society. 
Many failed to see the irony, taking it seriously for Boling- 
broke’s work ; many others would not hove thought the con- 
clusion a reduclio -ad absurdim, ItoussOau having adyoca^ 


• It Is not quite certain ^rljetiior Burke was bom In 1728 or 1729. 

• OthmrlM *fntll3ea ‘ A View of the Miseries nnfl EriU nris'nS Jo Mtmklnd from 
bTeiy Spedes of C1>H Sode^, in a Letter to Lord — , by a lots Noble nnw- 
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a similaT theory in all good feitli not long before In 1759 
Burko undertook to edit a yearly volume for a publisher, 
•wbicb was to bo entitled ‘The Annual Register,’ and to give 
an account of the events of the past twelve months. It 
was about this time that Burko began to be familiar with 
politicians, one of whom — ‘Single-speech’ Hamilton — ^took 
him to Ireland (1761) when he himself went there 
secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant; a couple of years later 
Hamilton obtained for his friend a pension of £300 a year. 
Burke, however, quarrelled with Hamilton subsequently, and 
gave up his pension. He-then acted as private secretaiy to Lord 
Bockingham during the latter’s short ministry (1765-1766), 
and Burke's entry into Parliament dates from this time, a seat 
having -been found for him at Wendover. The chief facta 
of his political career, as far 'as they bear upon his literary 
productions, must be briefly touched on. In 1769 Burke 
wrote his ‘Observations on the Present State of the Nation ’ 
in answer to Gronvillo’s attack on the Chatham ministry 
then in office ; in this year, too, he purchased an estate at 
BcaconsBold (Buckinghamshire), the source of his wealth 
being never clearly ascertained. In 1770 appeared his 
pamphlet on ‘ The Cause of the Present Discontents.’ 

In 1771 Burke was made agent f6r New York, receiving 
£500 a year for his services ; three years later he sat in 
Parliament for Bristol, the most important centre of the 
English trade with the American colonies. A little later 
he warmly opposed the harsh measures which were driving 
the colonies to revolt in his speeches on American taxa- 
tion (1774), and on conciliation with America (1775), and 
in the letter to the Sheriffe of Bristol (1777).^ In 1782 
came the fall of North, and the brief ministry of Bocking- 
ham — ^in which his powerful supporter Burke had no eabinet 
office — which was terminated by its nominal chief’s death 
three months after. The Wliigs at once split into two 
sections, Shelburne, who headed one, coming into power, 
being before long displaced by the coalition of Fox and 
Burke and their section with Lord North.' The coalition 
came .to grief over the India Bill, which Burke eloquently 

' or aU Burke’s vrrltings none are so to seonre' nnq.naUfled nOmlrattcm a ' 
tbose UiTCO pieces,’— John Morle^. 
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supported, and gave way to Pitt (1783). Connected with 
India is the next important event in Burke’s life; on the 
return of Warren Hastings (1785), Burke immediately set to 
work to bring about bis prosecution, caused him to be im- 
peached, and took a leading part in the proceedings against 
him. The trial dragged on from 1788 to 1795, resulting in 
Hastings’ acquittal. Before its termination public curiosity 
had long been exhausted, and public interest turned to alTairs 
much closer to it than those of India, for Prance was illumin- 
ated or ablase with the lights of the Eevolution. 

Oowper had rightly expressed the feelings of many of his 
countrymen when, in apostrophizing the Bastille, that ‘house 
of bondage,’ he had declared, 

' Tliere’s not nn English heart that would not leap 
To hear that yo were fallen at last 

and Wordsworth, travelling to the Alps, on leaving Cambridge 
in 1790, declares that 

‘ Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 

Erance standing on the top of golden liours, 

And human nature seeming bom again.’ 

So it seemed to some Englishmen, among whom were ‘two clubs 
of gentlemen in London, called tho Constitutional Society, and 
the Eevolution Society,’ who congratulated thePrench National 
Assembly on its actions. So it by no means seemed to Burke, 
who looked on tho whole movement from the first with dis- 
trust and abhorrence, seeing in it only tho outcome of the 
work of rationalistic writers and academic politicians whoso 
issue was bound to be confusion and horror. ‘1 flatter wyeelf, 
he says in his ‘ Eeflections on the Eevolution in Prance ’ — 

‘ I flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, regulated liber^ ns well 
as any gentleman of that [ic., the Eevolution] Society, be he who he 
will ; and perhaps I have given as good proofs of my attachment to 
that cause in the whole course of my public conduct. I think I envy 
liberty os little os they do to any other nation ; but I cannot stand forward 
and give praise or blame to anything which relates to human notio^ 
and human concerns, on a simple view of tho object as it stands, sapped 
of every relation, in all the nakedness and solitnde of metaphysical 
abstraction. Oiroumstanccs (which with some gentlemen paw for 
nothing) give in reality to every political principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect. The circumstances ore whnt 
.every civil and political scheme beneficial or no.xious * 

Abstractedly speaking, governriient, ns well as liberty, is good ; J® . 
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cdnld I, in comaon-scDBC, ten yeam ago have felicitated France on her 
enjoyment of a government {for slie then had a government) nrithout 
inqniiy what the nature of that government was or how it was 
administered? Can I now congratulate that same nation upon its 
freedom ? Is it because liberty in the abstract may be classed amongst 
the blessings of mankind that I am seriously to felicitate a madman, 
who has escaped from the protecting restraint and wholesome darkness 
of bis cell, on his restoration to tho enjoyment of light and liberty ! 
Am I to congratulate a highwaj’man and murderer who has broke 
prison u]^ tho recovery of his natural rights ? This would be to act 
over again tho scene of tho criminals condemned to tho galleys, and 
their heroic deliverer, the metaphysic Knight of tho Sorrowful Counte* 
nonce.* 

Tho ‘Eefleotions’ were published* in 1791 ; they were read 
with avidity, and raised Burko to the height of popularity 
again. He followed them with a virulent ‘ Letter to a Mem- 
ber of tho National Assembly,* and ‘An Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs.’ He niged the Government to make 
war with France, and he strenuously opposed any settlement 
in his 'Letters on a Hegicide Peace.’ In 1794 Burke retired 
from Parliament; a peerage w'ould have been conferred on 
him, but with the death of his beloved son that year the 
matter dropped ; he received very justly a large pension, 
however, and this was the cause of one of his last writings, 
viz., ‘A Letter to a Noble Lord,* a fierce rejoinder to the 
Duke of Bedford, who had declaimed against Burke’s 
pension. 

Wo must now be much more brief in our survey of the 
oujor r®i“®iDing prose writers, many of whom, however, 
proao are of considerable importance. We turn back 
writers. to glance at tho chief historians ; then 

at the philosophers, theologians and anti-theologians; and, 
finally, certain miscellaneous prose writers whom wo have 
not yet studied. 

Besides Hume’s history, wo have two or three remarkable 
works on the same subject (to say nothing of innumerable 
compilations) belonging to the latter half of the century. 

wniinm Hume’s countryman, Bobertson, finished his ‘ His- 
Bonertson: tory of Scotland’ in 1769 ; ten years later he pub- 
1721 - 17 D 8 , ijgiieij iijg chief work, the ‘ History of the Reign of 
the Emperor Charles V,’ Robertson also wrote a ‘History of 
AmenPil* (1777)< He was a legmed man, qnd wrote clearly 
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and 'Carefully, though with oonsiderahle stiffness, using too 
long words and too many of them,’ The historical master- 
Bdwnrd 0^ the century is Gibbon’s groat work, ‘ The 
178 M 704 . Decline and Fall of the Eomar 

Empire ’ : of this, the first volume appeared in 1776 
the last being published twelve years later. Gibbon, after i 
little more than a year spent at Oxford in his youth, had be 
come a convert to Roman Catholicism ; he was, in consequence 
removed from the University and sent to live with a Protestan 
ol®^y*Qon at Lausanne, where he became re-converted : tlia 
he had in after life no great love for any form of Ohristianii^ 
he makes evident in his writings. After some' years spen 
abroad he returned home, and, having no profession, devotee 
himself to assidu us study. He determined to execute i 
work on some great historical subject, and finally settled or 
the decline of the Roman power. To the carrying out of hii 
task he brought immense knowledge and unflagging energy 
a-oultivated imagination, and groat intellectual ability. His 
fityle ia glowing, his vocabulaiy very rich, for he formed a 
majestic manner of writing to suit the dignity of his matter : 
yet the charges brought against it of tawdriness and apparent 
artificiality are not without foundation. We quote but a few 
lines to give the student some idea of a manner of writing 
which before Gibbon was unknown in England : 

1 . * ® these veterans bis son Noureddin gradually united 

the Mahometan powers, added the kingdom of Damasous to that of 
^eppo, TOd waged a^long and successful war against the Christians of 
Syria. He spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, and 
the Abaraides rewa ded theic faithful servant with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty, lie Latins themselves were compelled to own 
the wisdom and courage, and even the justice and piety, of this im- 
placable adversary. In his life and government the holy warrior 
revi ved the zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. C^old and silk were 
banished from his palace, the use pf wipe from his dopiinions, the 
public revenue was sorupulously applied to the pubh’p servicCj and the 
frugal honsehold of Nouroddin vms maintained from his legitimate 
share of the spoil, which he vested in the purchase of a private estate. 
His favourite Sultana sighed for some fomfdo ohjopt of expense. 

“ Alas 1” replied the King, “ I fear God, and am no more thah fte 
treasurer of the Moslems. Their property I cannot idipnato: bij| I 
still po-'sess three shops in the city of Hems ; these you may toKO^ an^ 
these alone can I bestow.” His chamber of justice was the terror of 
the great and the refuge of the poor. Some years after the SuUan’if, 
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death an oppressed Bohjeefc called alond in the streets of Damnsens, 
“ 0 Nonretldln, Nonreddin I where art then now J Arise, arise, to 
pii^ and protect ns I ’* A tumult was apprehended, and a living tyrant 
blushed or trembled at the name of n departed monarch.* 

The knot of ^dcistical/ or quasi-deistical, writers who 
Philo- brgin to appear in Anne’s reign — Tindal, Toland, 
thwf" Collins, etc. — and their opponents need not detain 
gians, etc, ns. Nor must we linger over Berkeley, whose 
chief work — * The Principles of Human Knowledge ’ — was 
Geoise donc before the accession of George L, though he 
died late in George H.’s i*eign.^ Butler’s famous 
cio^o : ‘ Analogy ’ — ^its full title is ‘ The Analogy of Ee- 
1684—1763. ligion, Natural and Eevealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature’ — which was published in 1736, was 
BuUor'e designed to meet the arguments of the Deists, and 
•Anaiosy.* to maintain the logical basis of Christianity against 
them. Butler was horn in 1692, and died in 1752, as 
Bishop of Durham; besides his ‘Analogy’ — which is 
written in an extremely involved and abstruse style he 
published some sermons. 

The works of Hutcheson, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
Francta Glasgow, are still of importance to the student of 
Hutcheson: ethics. The chief of them are his 'Inquiry into 
1001-1747. jjjQ Ideas of Beauty and Virtue’ (1725), and a 
posthumously published * System of Moral Philosophy.’ Dr 
Richard dissentiDg clergyman whose sympathy 

Price: with thePrench Eevolutionists so provoked Burke’s 
1723-1701. flugej-j pablished a ‘Eeview of the Principal Questions 
and Difiiculiies in Morals’ in 1768. The previous year had 
David Hartley, whose ‘ Observations on Man ’ (1749) 
Horiioy: is, says Professor Baiu, ‘the first systematic effort 
1705-1787. fg explain the phenomena of the mind by the law 
of association.’ Adam Smith published in 1769 a ‘Theory 
Adam Moral Sentiments.’ A more famous work of 

Bmiui: his is ‘The Wealth of Nations’ (1776), which is 
1723.1790. loojjej ypojj foundation of the science of 

> His death occurred In 1753. In 1733 ho pablished ' Alciphrou, or tho Itmuta 
Fbllnsophor,' in whicli tho views of tho Dotsts uro controverted : and In 1744 bis 
' Siris, a chain of Phllosophiral Reflections concemlncf tho Virtncs of Tar-watur.' 

* Pwpy, says a critic, may bo said to have Interpreted him to the xnultitiido. 
William Foley (1743.1805) published his first notable work, 'A View of the Evl- 
doncevof Ohristlanlty,’ In 1704. 
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political economy. Held, who sncceeded Adam Smith as 

Thomas P™f®s8or of Philosophy at Glasgow, wrote ‘An 
Reid : Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 
1710-1700. Common Sense’ (1763), which was suggested hy 
Hume’s ‘ Treatise on Human Nature.’ Among other works 
of his are a series of * E^ays on the Intellectual.Powers of 
Man’ (1785), and ‘Essays on the Active Powers of the 
Mind.’ 

A few other prose-writers, each chiefly known for one 
Miscoiiano- "'Tork, remain to he dealt with. One of these is 
Lyttelton, who published his ‘Dialogues of the 
"■ Dead’ in 1760. Lyttelton was a poet in a small 
way, a writer of history,’^ and the friend and patron of many 
men of letters — notably Fielding. The following 
Lyttelton : extract from one of his dialogues (Plutarch, Charon, 
ii09-i778. Modern Bookseller) is a pleasant example of 
his style. Plutarch has been saying that ‘ it should bo the^ 
first object of writers to correct the vices and follies of the 
age’: 

'Boolcaeller, We have had some English and French miters wlio 
aimed at what yon suggest. In the supposed character of Clarissa 
(said a clergyman to me a few days before I left the world) one finds 
the dignity of heroism tempered by the meekness and humility of 
religion, a perfect purity of mind and sanctify of manners. In that of 
Sir Charles Grandison, a noble pattern of every private virtue, with 
sentiments so exalted as to render him equal to every public duty. 

' Plutarch. Are both these characters by the same author ? 

'Bookseller. Ay, Master Plutarch ; and, what will surprise you more, 
this author has printed for ma 

‘ PltUarch. By what you say, it is a pity he should print any work 
but his own. Are there no other authors who write in this manner 7 

‘ Bookseller. Yes ; wo have another writer of these imaginary 
histories — one who has not long since descended to these regions. His 
name is Fielding, and his worlu, os I have heard the best judges say, 
have a true spirit of comedy and an exact representation of nature, 
with fine moral touches. He has not, indeed, given lessons of pure and 
consummate virtue, but be bos exposed vice and meanness with all the 
powers of ridicule ; and we have some other good wits who have exerted 
their talents to the puiposes you approve, hfonsieur do IVIarivaux, and 
some other French writers, have also proceeded much upon the same 
plan with a spirit and elegance which give their works no mean rank 


* • History of Henry 11. * 0704). His other work of some Interest U ^Lettew 
from a Renlnn la ^gland ’ (1785). ' 
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Among the hdlet Ullres. I tnll own that were there wit and entertain- 
ment enough in n book to make it sell, it is not the worse for good 
morals. 

* Charon. I think, Plutarch, you hare made this gentleman a little 
more humble, and now I will cany him the rest of his journey. . . .' 


A writor whoso identity has never been entirely settled 
was tho author of a number of letters which began to appear 
in tho Public Admliscr in 1769, with the signature of 
•Junius' These letters are attacks on the ministers 

— ^notably the Duke of Grafton and Lord North — 
written with vigorous sarcasm, as well as with a close 
acquaintance with secrets of State, that seemed to show that 
tho author was intimate with those ho spoke of. Burke 
when accused of tho authorship absolutely denied it. To 
Pitt, Lyttelton, Chesterfield, Wilkes, and many others tho 
letters were also assigned ; Sir Philip Francis,^ however, is 
now generally looked upon as their writer. 

Three works which should be mentioned before we leave 


this part of our subject are tho * Commentaries on the Laws 
Biackatfiifl. England ’ (1765, etc.), by Sir William Blockstono 
(1723-1780) ; the ‘ Natural History of Selborne * 
wwt? (1789), by tho Bov. Gilbert White (1720-1793) ; 
MoIUjus. Essay on tho Principles of Population’ 

(1798), by T. B. Malthus. Sir Joshua Beynolds 
Reynolds. (1723-1792) occupies a niche in literature with 
some Academy ‘ Discourses on Painting ’ (1778, etc.), and 
other essays on art 


* ^ilip Francis (II'^S'ISIS) was tho son of on Irish clergyman dwelling In 
London, where bo was Inhraato with manystitoamcn and wrote political papers. 
FhiUp entered tho Civil Borvico at tho ago of sixteen, and was n clilof clerk In the 
War OlBca when tho ‘Junius* letters wero published. In 1778 bo bccamoamom- 
ber of tho Supremo OouncU In India, and was distinguished for bis onposlUon to 
Warren HasUngi, 



CHAPTER yjcxm. 

BTOVET OF THE YEARB 1798 — 18S2A.D. 

It is as difficult as it is convenient to asdgn the 
LSmitsof particular year wlien one literarj’- age may 
be said to close and another to begin, for there 
is always the voice of one or two forerunners caying the 
new age before its advent, and there are always stragglers, 
and sometimes great ones, who have fallen into the rear 
because they cannot or will not adapt themselves to ^tered 
conditions. The year 1660 by universal consent divides 
the Elizabethan or first ‘romantic ’ period from that of the 
* classics,’ yet the best work of both Waller and Milton 
falls on the wrong sides of the dividing Ime. The ‘ dassical ’ 
period may be said to have dosed any time bet.\fpen 1780 
and 1798. In the ninth decade of the eighteenth centpy 
‘ dassical ’ poetry may be seen, by a glance at the poetical 
calendar of that time, to have been slowly dying, , But 
later than the year of the publication of the immortal 
‘Lyrical Ballads ’ (1798) of Wordsworth and Coleridge, the 
Magna Oarta of the re-enfranchisement of Bnglidi poetr}', 
it is impossible, all will agree, to date the meeting and the ’ 
severance of the two literaiy ages.- Thus our upward limit 
of date is fixed. The downward limit of 1832 is airived at 
by several considerations. If controversy is still raging 
almost furiously* as to the comparative poetic estate of 
the leaders of the second romantic school, it is dear that 
the final verdict of posterity cannot yet. have’ been pr(> 
nounoed on their Tictorian successers. The eighteenth 
century has been well called the ‘ saeoulum rationahsticiun, 
the nineteenth oentuiy the ‘ saeoulum realisticum.’ But 

1 Seo Mr. Swinbumo'i" essays In the Ninettcnth Century of April and May, 1834, 
on Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth. 

ns 
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Eandiridxod between tbe two centm-ics, if the expression 
may be permitted, there is an epoch or generation into 
which were crowded, first the excesses of the romantic 
reaction from classical excesses, and then that return to 
moderation and good sense which made possible a blending 
of classic and romantic characteristics in Yictorian poetry. 
The year 1832, it is maintained, closes this epoch better 
than any other year. Scott, Ci’abbe and Bentham died in 
that year. "Wordsworth had still eighteen years to live, 
Coleridge and Lamb two years, Southey eleven, Campbell 
twelve, Moore twenty, De Quincey twen^-seven, and 
Landor thirty-two; but the best work of ^ these men 
without exception was done. Of the writers who made the 
nerf generanon famous in literatui’e, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Hood, Btdwer Lytton and Mrs. Browning had 
already published theh earliest works; but all their 
writings of greatest moment fall after 1832. 

This period of little more than thirty years is dwarfed 

Importance OT magnified according to the point of view. In 
&tho the spring of 1864 Swinburne was sitting in 
reriod. 2joii(lor’e lodging in Florence and listening to 
his recollection of having, when a boy at Rugby, made an 
excursion with a school-fellow to see Addison’s daughter. 
That seems to bridge the gulf between the early eighteenth 
and the dying nineteenth century, and make thirty- 
five years apirear almost as one day. But set over against 
it tins fact: in 1798 Heats, Shelley and BjTon were aged 
from threo to ten years ; in 1832 &ey had all been dead 
eight years or more : that makes thirty-five years appear 
almost as a thousand. Indeed, no other period in English 
literature, not even tho Elizabethan, can vie with this in 
combined mass and rapidiiy of production; in splendour of 
literary achievement it is surpassed by the Elizabethan ago 
alone. The mere’ enumeration of the writers of the first 
and second dass is impressive: Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Landor, Campbell, Orabbe, 
Moore, Southey, Leigh Hunt, among tho poets; Scott, 
Austen, Lamb, Hazh^ Hallam, He Ouincey, Cobbett, 
Wilson, among prose rviiters. Or take &o productions of a 
single year: in 1816 Jane glisten’s ‘Einma,’B;^on’s ‘Oirildo 
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Harold’ (canto iii), ‘The Siego of Corinth,’ and ‘Prisoner 
of Chillon,’ Coleridge’s ‘Christahel,’ Leigh Hunt’s ‘Story of 
Pimini,’ Scott’s ‘Antiquary,* ‘Black Dvrarf,’ and‘01dMor- 
talit 5 %’ Shelley’s ‘Alastor,’ and Christopher North’s ‘City of 
the Plague,’ &st saw the light. With such an overvrhelnung 
output of work of a qualitj* which it would bo an insult to 
call respectable, the literary annalist’s task of selection is 
obviously a difficult one. The only course that seems open 
to him through such a mass and such a maze is to follow 
out in this chapter the piineipal movements and lines of 
development in the literature of that day, and in the two 
remaining chapters to sketch the literary history of the 
most important poets and prosaists, rigidly esduding 
whatever is not of prime importance either in the historic 
estimate or through intrinsic excdlence". 

Wo have already had frequent occasion in the course of 
■cinsdc* historj' to USB the terms ‘romantic’ and 

and ‘ classic ’ with special reference to schools and 
Romantic, periods of literature, and in the ‘Introductorj-’ 
chapter on the years 1660 to 1700 the different characters of 
the versification of the two schools were espoimded, because 
their metrical differences belong particularly to the seven- 
teenth century. But the contrast is equally marked in diction 
and in subject-matter ; and whereas, in versification, it was 
the classical school that protested against the method of the 
earlier romantic school which they contemned ; in diction 
and subject-matter, on the other hand, the contrast is best 
drawn between the dassical school and tho later romantic 
school, because it was tho latter that made the protest 
against tho dassical school on these two heads and 
enforced it in their works. Tho dassical period had gone 
to tho same extremes as its pi-edeecssor, only in tho 
opposite direction; moreover, its sway was so prolonged that 
the following reaction, whidi was' in tho natiu-o of things 
inevitable, had to go the extreme lengtlis of Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Shelley,* in order to make its protest sufficiently 
emphatic and to break, perhaps for ever, the swathing bands 
of convention and artifidau^. Though this romantic 


t “Ii’excfs des df’fauU tait pr£ro!r I'excds mSmo do la idfonne.’’— Ecooviii 
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reaction also ■went to extremes, its supremac)^ was not 
prolonged; lienee it was possible for Tennyson, even in 
the next generation, to blend in his poetry what was 
permanent and best in the two schools, the oi-der and 
harmony of the one with the profusion and diversity of the 
other, and so to render the antagonism of classic and 
and romantic a thing of the past. 

The history of Wordsworth and his poetry forms the 
best introduction to nineteenth century Eoman- 
Tiomantio ticism ; here wo must forgo the advantage of 
Movement, Romanticism first, deferring, 

however, the question of ‘poetic diction’ which is insepar- 
ably connected ■with Wordsworth. We have seen 
thro'ughout the century how the way was being prepared 
for the later romantics by Thomson, Collins, Gray, -the 
Wartons, Porty, diatterton, Co-wper, Bums, Blake and 
others ; yet Wo^sworth was, alike by his claims and by 
the admission of fiiends and foes, the apostle of the 
movement. England generally was not converted until 
tlie apostles of •the next age were beginning to preach or 
sing. Literary England, as represented by &e critics and 
men of culture, was coming over to the new school "with 
almost painful slo-wness -throughout the whole of this 
period. But that is saying no more than that the apostles 
of the romantic movement shared the fate of all other 
apostles and real leaders of men. Not that much poetry 
and prose that must be colled romantic — and what is there 
BtiU li-ving from that time that is not romantic ? — was not 
eagerly and at once welcomed by the reading public ; but 
that the most characteristic -writings of the new sdiool, 
their manifestoes, their tene^ won tiioir way to accejitance 
d-owly, and in ^ite of the critics. jBhw slowly may be judged 
by the controversy as to the merits of Pope as a poet,’ — 


X In ediUnc a nev edition of Pope in 1806, ‘Bowies entirely mistoolc the 
fonctions of nn editor, and maladroitly entitled his judment of poet^ with his 
estimate of the auttioi’s character Thirteen rears later, Camphw, in his 
“ Specimens,” controverted Mr. Bowles's estimate of Pope’s character and position, 
-both as man and poet. Mr. Bowles replied in a letter to CampheU on what he 
called *' the invoriablo principles of jioetry.-” This letter was in turn somewhat 
slmiply criticised by Oilchrist in the Quarterly JlevieK. itr. Bowles made an 
angiy and unmannerly retort, among; other thmg:s charging Oilchrist with the 
crime of being a tradesman’s son, whereupon the auair became what they call on 
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a controvert Trlxose echoes have not yet died away, lo 
us, looking back on this tiine, its production seems stamped 
from first to last with the romantic die ; to the people of 
that time the romantic movement must have seemed, for 
at least two decades, like a ridicrdous and hopeless 
rebellion against established authoidly, soon to be crushed 
out and forgotten. 

‘What, then was Bomantioism V Let Professor 

Whatia Herford, t he duttioritY on the subject, answer 
Bomanticismi o\vn question. ‘Primarily it was an 
e xtrao rdi ^rv_ development of imaginative sensib ility. ' At' 
countlSSS-'^ints the universe of sense and thought 
acquired a new potency of response and appeal to man, a 
new capacity of ministering to, and mingling with, liis 
richest and intensest life. GHoiy of lake and mountain, 
grace of childhood, dignity of the imtaught peasant, 
wonder of faeiy, mystery of the Gothic aisle, radiance of 
Attic marble^ — all these springs of the poet’s inspiration 
and the artist’s joy began to flow, not at once but in pro- 
longed unordered succession; and not within a limited 
area, but throughout "Western Europe, and pre-eminently 
in Ghermany, England, and Prance. 

‘ The word Romance, hackneyed and vulgarised as. it is, 
expresses less inadequately than any other the Mnd of 
charm which these heterogeneous sources of poetry 
exorcised in common. They were ah, to begin with, 
strange ways of escape from the pressure of tiie ordinary, 
modes of deliverance from the dead weight of routine. 
But the romouce of which poetry is begotten can never 
be merely strange. It has a subtler fascination, wMch 
rests partiy upon wonder, but partly also upon recognition. 
Pot its pecuuar quality lies in this, that in apparently 
detaching us from the real world it seems to restore us to 
reality at a higher- point — ^to emancipate us fromjthe 


the frontier a free aplit, in which Gilchrist, Boscoe, the elder Diswell, and 
took part with equal relish, though with vurions fortune The last shot, in what 
bed mwn into a thirty [twenty] rears^ war, hetween the partisans of vhat ma 
called the Old S^ool of poobr and those of the ITew, was fired by Bowles in IS-e. 
Bowles, in lodnc his temper, lost also what little loriohehad, nnd though.ina 
VB^e wny, acsthoticaUy ri^t, contiired always to be orgumcntahvely wrong, 
(IiOffeU). JioTr^’B account docs not on: on the ade of fiiTonring Bowles unamy. 
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“ prison of tio nctiial," by giving us spiritual rights in a 
universe of tbo mind, bsbmpt from the limitotions of 
matter nnd time and Space, out appealing at countless 
points to tbo instinct for that wbiob ondurcs and subsists. 
To rekindle the soul of the past, or to roveol a soul -whore 
no eye has yet discemed it j to call up Helen or Isolde, or to 
invest loke and mountain -with “ the light that never was, 
oh Sen or land ” ; to make the natural appear supernatural, 
ns "Wordsworth nnd Coleridgo put it, or the supoinatural 
natural — were but different avenues to the world of 
Homnnee. How was this world, thus disclosed by imagi- 
nation, related to the world of the senses, the world of 
“common-sense,” in which the mass of men contentedly 
moved ? The current philosophy of the eighteenth centiuy 
made short work of such questions. It reduced realitj>-, 
in the last resort, to sense-impressions, and the “ ideas ” 
wliich i-eflected them. But the Eomantio spirit, ardent, 
full of the zest of discovery, nnd striving to grasp the 
height and the depth of the new earth nnd now heaven 
which had swum into its ken, could tolerate no such 
answer. In every direction current beliefs nnd cuirent 
institutions forced the Romantics to formidnte their own. 
ideals, with results which told sometimes for revolt nnd 
sometimes for reaction, sometimes for fierce intervention in 
affairs, sometimes for quiescent or scornful seclusion from 
them, but never, oven in a Scott or a Heats, peimittod 
con^leto unconcern. . . 

‘Like oveiy other English vemiou of a great European 
movement, English Romanticism had its peculiar origin- 
alily and strength, and its peculiar limitations. Its (mief 
glory lay, without doubt, in the extraordinarily -various, 
intimate, nnd subtle inteipretation of the world of 
-“ external Nature,” and of that other world of wondOr 
and romance which the familiar comradeship of NatUi’e 
generates in the mind of man. Neither Erance nor 
Germany made any real advance upon Rousseau’s -vivid 
and impassioned landscape painting. But for Wor^- 
-worthj Shelley, Keatsj and Coleridge, Nature is an inex- 
haustible source and provocation of lovely imaginings. 
Wordsworth conveys tne loneliness of the mbuntains. 
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Slielley tlie tameless energies of wind, Xents tilie embalmed 
darkness of verdurous glooms and winding mos^ ways, 
witb an- intensity wLieli makes all otlier if^ature poetry 
seem pale.’* 

Tke same sound and accomplislied critic lias laid down 
ContTMted nou-formnl differences between the dassical 
Ida and romantic schools in such just and brilliant 
lasm. there is nothing for it but to quote 

him again. ‘Classicism opposes to the arbitrariness of 
fancy^ a pervading rationality; to the mysterious the in- 
telligible ; to the unpruned variety of nature the limitations 
of an edectic art; to passion glorified and dwelt on, 
passion restrained and somewhat disparaged. Eomanti- 
cism, on the other hand, makes prominent the qualities 
conspicuous in the youth, of a nation: bright aimless 
fancy, awe of the unknown, eager uncritical delight in 
the abundance of nature; impetuous joy and sorrow, 
breaking forth into such free and instant tears and smiles 
as the .^^onauts uttered, or the comrades of Odysseus. 
In Classicism an age of tmderstanding and refinement 
severely asserts its rights, and cxdudes whatever cannot 
be brought to its test : all that is obscure, redundant, or 
defective, too prominent or too unobtrusive for its part, or 
which suggests undignified or repellant associations. 
Unity of form is blended with cdecticism in subject; the 


X StodM argn^ that aU good art rras romantic in its day. ‘Komantidsm is 
the art of presenti^ to people the literary xror^ xrhich, in the actual state of 
their hahita and oclii^s, ate capable of giring them the greatest possible pleasure ; 
ciassicisxiit on the contrary, of presenting them Trith that wUch gare the greatest 
possible pleasure to thedr grandfa^ers.* This is cxcellent-*’as a joke. 

Before IcaTing: the word it is \rorth pointing out that the moving life- 

story of many of the authors of this p^od is * romanuo* in the non-litecary and 
more common^place sense of the ux>td« It has been claimed indeed that the story 
of our great fcntcrs is more romantic in sense than that of any other nation* 

Certainljr there is abundance of romance— and trsgedy—in the Jxns of thft fore* 
most imiers of 179S-1S32. Did not one of them say : 

*^ost inetched men 
Ate cradled info poetry hr vrong, 

They learn in suneringitiiai they teadiitt song' f 

%Vlio does not know the life and death roznonoo of Keats and Shelley and Byron f 
* l^ink too of the rconance of the Gr^t Homanceri a true Kemens-drozoa in 
vht^ the hero bears hims^ to the end 'Kith more than antioue fortitude. Again* 
what character in all literature touches such an intimate ^oid of sympathy as 
Charles Iamb:* 
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taste of an exclusive age is seen in the choice of the latter, 

' that of an intellectual age in the treatment of the former. 
Of these two elements the exclusiveness tends -vtdth the 
growth of a more catholic culture to diminish, while an 
enlarged understanding becomes capable of imposing a 
unity not less complete but only more complex upon more 
diverse matter, ^d tima the antagonism of the two 
movements tends to dissolve, the more permanent elements 
of each persisting, while the more tonsitoiy drop out. 
The wide outlook of Bomanticism is accepted by a new 
generation which at the same time re3ects its wilful 
eccentricities.’ 

The most widdy recognised feature of the English 
romantic movement is that often spoken of as 
and PohUcs. ‘Uetum to Nature,’ which will be examined 

in connection with Wordsworth. Side by side with the 
return to Nature (with a capital N) in poetry, there was a 
movement initiated by Bousseau for a return to nature in 
_ social life, a movement of which the Erench Bevolution 
was, in some degree at least, the outcome. It is curious 
to note that the poets of the early nineteenth century were 
drawn without exception into the romantic vortex, in some 
cases doubtless in spite of themselves, and to observe how 
they were severally affected by the political movement. 
In politics, Scott remained on the Conservative side 
throughout, Shelley and Byron (the latter with reserva- 
tions) on the revolutionary side, while Beats was neutral ; 
WorMworth (Browning’s ‘Lost Leader’), Coleridge, and 
Southey passed over more or less from the revolutionary 
to the conservative side, Victor Hugo did exactly the 
opposite. How can the participation of all these men in 
the revolutionary movement in poetry be explained? 
Possibly because they all sought in the past relief from 
what they found intolerable in the present : in poetry, the 
revolutionaries sought relief from the no longer tolerable 
domination of Pope in the freedom of earlier and 
healthier models, a relief which the conservatives shared, 
if they did not seek it; in politics, the conservatives 
looked upon earlier ages as the golden days of monarchy 
and religion, while the revolutionaries may have believed 

35 
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that they found their ideal of liberiy, fraternity and 
equality in more primitive states of society. 

The points of sunilarity between the age of Spenser and 
The two Shakespeare and that of Wordsworih are suf- 
lomnntio fidently numerous and important, especially when 
they are contrasted with the intervening classical 
period, to justify the application to them of the common 
epithet ‘romantic,’ This term was first applied to what 
has often since been called the Second Bomantib Movement. 
But this was seen to be, both in its intentions and in its 
results, very largely in the nature of a return to the eai’lier 
paths of English poetry, so that the term was extended to 
the somewhat siTTiiIar earlier movement in Elizabethan 
times. The degree of similarity to be found between the 
two ages will greatly depend, as has just been implied, on 
whether we contrast them jointly with the age that divided 
them, or compare them with each other. Ih. the latter 
case we s ha ll find in them features markedly dfasimilar. 
This dissimilarity is partly represented by the contrast 
between the drama and the novel: that was the age of the 
drama, this is the age of the novel; that was the age of 
action, this is the age of introspection. True, the poetiy 
of the age of Wordsworth is more noteworthy and 
charactorirac than its fiction, but that detracts little if 
anything from the force of the illustration. .Eor the 
sahent fact is this: the Elizabethans came into a rich 
heritage of life, which they had to investigate and explore 
and inake their own ; their world was a world of action, 
and therefore their literature is before all things a litera- 
ture of action; they did not often pause to reflect or 
analyse or balance pros and cons, they acted by impulse 
or by intuition. On the other hand, their descendants of 
the early nineteenth century were necessaiily much more 
self-conscious, critical, introspective; they were keenly 
alive to the literary history of the intervening centuries, 
which they regarded with sympathy, or aversion, or an 
alternation of the two; the problems of life lay heavy 
upon some or aU of them, not least probably upon 
those in whose works they seem to have left the 
fewest traces. Lastly, the age of Wordsworth regarded 
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ostemal Naluro in a \rAy unlcnown to tho Eliznbetlnms, 
“who, apart from Shakospoaro, wore nnablo ovon to assign 
tho flowers to thoir seasons. 

Tho rcmainclor of this chapter will bo devoted to a moro 
or loss disconnected survey of those foatiu’cs and move- 
ments in tho litemturo of 1798 — 1833 a.d. which are not 
indissolubly associated with tho name of any pavtic\dar 
‘ jjiiuii -Ajtid first, a word is duo to tho place of 

. ballads among ‘ romantic ’ influences. Words- 
worth is hardly chargeablo with oxaggeration when he 
wroto of Percy’s ‘Poliquos’ (17C5) in 1815: ‘For our own 
country', its poehy has been absolutely redeemed by it. 
I do not thinlc that there is an able writer in verso of the 
present day who would not bo proud to acknowledge his 
obligations to tho ‘Eoliquos’; I know that it is so with my 
friends ; and, for myself, I am happy in tliis occasion to 
inako a public avowal of my own.^ Of tho same work 
Scott wrote : ‘ nor do I boliovo I over rend a book half so 
frequently or with half tho enthusiasm.’ In spite of tho 
ridicule of Johnson and Goldsmith, in spite of tlio greater 
though moi*o ephemeral success of Maci)hersou’s ‘ Ossian,’ 
tho genuineness of which is still under discussion, 
Percy’s work, and ballad literature generally, came 
gradually but sui-ely into wider and wider recognition, 
as tho bibliography in Prof. Ohild’s ‘Ballads’ amply testifies. 
Before Percy only one important collection of ballads had 
appeared ; now their position as a branch of literature is 

E roved secure by tho abiding estimation in which they are 
old and by the reverence mth which the text is treated. 
Tho significant fact for oxu' period is that ballads are tho 
productions of early periods and nameless minstrels, 
belonging ns it were to tho cliildhood of literature, and 
hence they are tlio very antithesis of tho classic eighteenth 
centmy, which in fact tried its hardest to despise and 
neglect them. 

Here, as well os anywhere, one word must bo said about 
•Tho irfiko the ‘Lake School.’ If any one now chooses to 
School,’ refer to Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey as 
the ‘Lakists,’ it would probably be understood whom ho 
meant. It was tho fashion of the critics of the Edinburgh 
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Revieto to regard Wordsworth, as the leader of what tte^ 
were pleased to call the *Zake School,* because he, 
Coleridge, and Southey were supposed to have formed a 
‘brotherhood of poets,’ who ‘haunted for -some years 
about the lakes of Cumberland.’ This was good enough 
for contemporary satii’ists, one of whom suggested that 
‘ They lived in the Lakes — an appropriate quarter 
For poems diluted wiUi plenty of water.’ 

But oiiticism no longer needs Coleridge’s distinct denial 
that any such ‘ school ’ existed ; the three men were 
fi'iends — Coleridge and Southey married sisters — and 
influenced each other ; but it may well be doubted if there 
are greater resemblances between them than between any 
other three romantics. 

With the name of Coleridge we first associate the grow- 
influenco of iug influence of Q-ermony upon English thought 

Germany, literature, which was, however, slow in 

making itself felt. Scott had published trandations from 
Burger (Percy’s influence working via Q-ermany). and 
Goethe before the close of the eighteenth century. 
Coleridge made a powerful version of Schiller’s ‘ Wallen- 
stein,’ and came under the spell of Eant’s transcendental 
philosophy. Carlyle — probably of all EngHsh writers 
the most in sympathy with the German mind — ^translated 
Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister’ in 1824, published a ‘Life of 
Schiller’ in 1825, and a volume of specimens of German 
Eomances in 1827. The writers in 'Maga’ {Machwood^s- 
Maga&ine, started in 1817), to which De Quincey contri- 
buted German Prose Classics in^ 1826-7, carried on the 
work thus begun. It was not imtil tire third decade 
of the nineteenth century that the interest in German 
literature rapidly quickened and we became more familiar 
with the thinkers of Germany than with those of Prance. 
Outside of criticism, in which Coleridge first taught us to- 
understand German methods, and a;^art from a brief 
‘ rage ’ for Eotzebue in drama, it is chiefly in philosophy, 
theology and philology that the speculation and teaching 
of Germany have been very conq)icuous, and these very 
departments were among the last to feel the general 
intellectual revival. 
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Eaily ninoteonth cenhiiy proso is especially noteworthy 
CriUcim ™ rcalms oi criticism and hetion. Its criticism 
was of course not all in prose. Byron’s ‘English 
Bards and Scotch Beriowers* says some very trenchant 
things about scvornl of his contemporaries; Keats in 
his ‘Sleep and Poetry’ accuses his poetical predecessors of 
haring 

‘spray'd about upon n rocking-horse, 

And thought it Pegasus, 

thus expressing the romantic poet’s uncompromising 
opinion of tho classical school. Tho Anti-Jaedbin, started 
in 1797, and tho ‘Eejccted Addresses * (1812) of James and 
Horace Smith, contained the criticism of parody and bur- 
lesque on the poetry' of tho day, especially that of tho now 
school. "Worniy of particular mention in tho former are 
tho contributions of Canning ; among them, tho ‘Eovers,’ 
a burlcsquo of Schiller’s ‘Bauber,* in which ho was assisted 
by Hooklinm, Prore, and Ellis, and ‘The Friend of Humanity 
and Bio Knife-Grinder.’ 

More important in tho history of literature was tho 
Tho starting of tho great reriews, which formulated 
kcticts. critical opinion along particular lines, in one case 
more, in another less, consen-ativo, which played a pro- 
minent part throughout tlio centuiy, and have only fallen 
into compnmtivo neglect in a de siccle which demands 
everything in smau gobbets. In 1802 the JSdwiurfflt 
Jtevieia was founded by Jelfroy, Brougham, and Sydney 
Smith; after tho first few numbers Jeffrey become editor 
in chief and hold that position until 1829. Brougham 
wrote tho notice of Bjtoits ‘Hours of Idleness,’ which re- 
sulted in tho latter’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Boriowers’; 
Jeffrey’s review of Moore led to a duel between the poet 
and tho critic ; and it was tho editor’s critique of "Words- 
worth’s ‘Excursion’ (1814) that opened with tho famous 
‘ This will never do.’ But Jeffrey lived to apologise for 
his treatment of Wordsworth. The discontent of Scott 
and others with tho tone of tho JEdinhtrgh led to tho 
establishment of tho Quarterly Jteview in 1809, of which 
William Gifford was editor imtil 1824, when he was 
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succeeded "by Scott’s son.-m-laTV and biograplier, Jolm 
Gibson Locldiart. Maga followed in 1817. 

Most important of all in this department was the rise of' 
jjjj, the ‘groat school’ of Shnkesperian critics in 
• great sdioov Ooloridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt. They may have 
of allies. Q.,ye^ something to Germany ; but there was 
in their work an insight, a brilliance, an oclooticism, an 
unerring justness of appreciation, that we too seldom 
have cause to associate ivith German industiy and 
thoroughness. The eighteenth centuiy can show plenty 
of Shakesperian editoie and emendators ; it has not a 
single critic of the calibre of these three men, who alone 
would suffice to make the prose of any period famous. 
Hazlitt was probably ‘ the greatest of English critics of 
literatui'e,’ and his position seems all the more exalted 
when his work is contrasted, in style and acumen, with 
much of what jiasses for criticism now-a-days. Coleridge is 
not a great prase styh’st, but he is still our finest Shake- 
sperian critic ; if we had to recommend one book as the 
vade-mecum of the student of the plays of Shakespeare, 
wo should unhesitatingly select his ‘Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare.’ To the prose' of Lamb we intend to return. 
Even more momentous were the startling developments 
Fiofaon ^ fiction in these years. The first great period 
of English fiction opened with Kichardson’s 
‘Pamela’ in 1740, and dosed with Smollett’s ‘Humphrey 
Clinker’ in 1771. Horace Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto,’ 
the unwitting parent of the ‘novel of teiTor,’ had appeared 
in 1764, Goldsmith’s ‘Yicar of Wakefield’ in 1766, Sterne’s 
‘SentimentalJournoy’ in 1768, and Mackenzie’s ‘Man of 
Eeeling’in 1771. The second great period opened with Scott’s 
‘Waverley’ in 1814 and dosed with his death in 1832. 
Between the two periods lies an expanse of some forty- 
three years, varied only by an occasional comet such as Miss 
Burney’s ‘Evelina’ (1778) or Beckford’s ‘Vathek’ (1784). 
In the last decade of tue eighteenth centuiy, came the 
‘ reign of terror ’ in fiction as in Erance ; it may be repre- 
sented here byMrs.Eaddiffe’s ‘Mysteries of Udolpho ’ (1794) 
and Lewis’s ‘ Monk’ (1795), and, with the substitution of 
natural for supernatural terror, by Godwin’s mastoipiecp, 
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‘Oolob Williams’ (1794).’ Scott says with reference to 
his immediate predecessors in fiction : ‘ The imitators of 
Before Idjs. l^ddiffe and. Mr. Lems were before us; 

1814. personages who, to aU the faults and extravagances 
of their originals, added that of dulness, with whion they 
can seldom be charged. We strolled through a variety of 
castles, each of which was regularly called II OasteUo; 
met with as many captains of condottieri; heard various 
ejaculations of S. Maria and Diabolo ; read by a decaying 
lamp and in a tapestried chamber dozens of legends 
as stupid as the main history; examined such suites 
of deserted apartments as might fit up a reasonable 
barrack; and saw as many glimmering lights as would 
make a respectable filumination.’ But, beside these 
mediocrities and nonenties, there were two ladies in the 
early years of the century who pointed out to Scott, if 
the^ ^d nothing more, the two main lines on which his 
fiction was to bo drawn, those of history and Scottish 
character. Miss Edgeworth’s first published novel, ‘Oastle 
Eackrent,’ appeared in 1800, and Scott himself acknow- 
ledges amply his indebtedness to her in the way of the 
suggestion to do for Scotland what she had done for Irelond. 
Miss Jane Porter was the daughter of the surgeon to the 
Enniskillen Dragoons, and seems to have inherited a 
passion for the romance of war. Her ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw ’ 
(1803) and * Scottish Chiefs’ (1810) united for the first time 
all the essential elements of the modem historical novel, 
without containing one of the higher qualities of local or 
temporal colour, a correct picture of national manners 
or representation of the condition of the times, heroes 
drawn from real life, variety in character, or tolerable 
dialogue. Yet that she pointed out the road which the 
historical novel wa's to follow and led the way herself can- 
not for one moment be doubted. It is stated as a known fact 
that Sir Walter Scott admitted to Q-eorge IV. one day in 
the library at Carlton Palace, that the ‘Scottish Chiefs ’ was 
the parent in his mind of the Waverley novels.* Such a 


' I ShcUoy’s 'Frankenstein’ (UU) is a powerful, if belated, example of the 
same senool, 

a See Annual Regitter, 18S0. ' 
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generous acknowledgment as this makes it the more 
necessaay to add that, from our standpoint, such works as 
Sophia Lee’s ‘Eeoess’ (1786) and Jane Porter’s novels are 
historical only in name. It is obvious that what is called 
‘historical fiction’ may range from the purely fanciful 
treatment of historical name»\o historical truth in incident, 
character, and colouring. The most superficial comparison 
of Scott with his predecessors will ifiiow that through his 
treatment of historical characters and movements he created 
an entirely new species of fiction. With Scott, thus 
shown to be the creator of tke historical novel, and Jane 
Austen, the creator of the domestic novel of character, we 
deal more fully in the chapter on ‘Prose.’ 

It is marvellous testimony to the greatness of Scott and 

After Miss Austen, that though they were pioneers in the 
historical and the domestic novel req)ectively, 
they both reached almost the highest degree of success in 
their respective spheres. Men of great talent could' 
hardly ho content to follow an already well-beaten track : 
accordingly, Lockhart struck out a line for himself in his 
classical novel ‘Valerius’ (1824), Thomas Hope did the same 
in his picaresque novel of Eastern travel, ‘Anastasius ’ (181 9), 
James Morier achieved a greater and lasting success in his 
novel of Persian life, ‘HajjiBaba’ (1824), while Thoms 
Love Peacock wrote some novels of ^e ‘fantastic-satirical 
order’ — ‘ Crotchet Castle ’ (1831) is as good an example as 
any — ^that are unique in English fiction. The imitators 
and followers of Scott and Miss Austen were more 
niunerous and necessarily less important. ’ Galt _ and 
Wilson (‘ Christopher North ’) are the most disting^shed 
followers of Scott in the novel of Scottidi life and character. 
Miss Perrier and Mass Mitford of Mass Austen in the 
, domestic, family, or social novel, Scott’s followers usually 
went too far and exaggerated- his faults, espemally in the 
imitation of obligato characters, such -as dwarfs, jesters, 
gipsies, which they carried to the point of caricature, just 
as they also overloaded their tales with minute descriptions 
of costume and scenery, which are at times somewhat 
wearisome even in the master. 

The drama of this period can find no place m these 
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chapters beyond this paragrapb because of its compara- 
tivo insignificance. The ‘ academic drama of 
ibis time is far greater than the acting drama, 
for it includes sucb masterpieces as Shelley’s ‘Cenci,’ 
‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ and * Hellas ’ (the last two belong- 
ing to the small class of English ‘ Greek ’ plays) ; while on 
a lower level are his satiric ‘ CEdipus T\Tannus, or Swell- 
loot the Tyrant,’ Irfindor’s ‘Count Julinn’ (1812), and 
Byron’s ‘Manfred,’ a dramatic poem, ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
‘Marino Palioro,’ * Womor,’ ‘ The Deformed Transformed,’ 
and the m 3 ’steriee, ‘Cain’ and ‘Heaven and Earth.’ 
All these belong to poetiy rather than to the drama. Of 
Joanna Baillie’s ‘PIa 3 ’s on the Passions* (1<98 — 1836), 
only one was over produced on the stage. On the con- 
trary, among the plays of Sheridan Knowles, the first and 
almost onl 3 ' literary ‘dramatist’ of the period, ‘ Virginius’ 
(1820), ‘The Htmchback ’(1832), and ‘The Wife’ (1833) 
stiU hold the hoai'ds. 


» Under this term iro ineludo those plays which, whether written with n riew to 
being acted or not, aro for ono reason or another hardly ever acted, and belong 
more etrictly to tho purely poetical, rather than to tho dnunatio, division of 
literature. 
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include the following poems: ‘Lines composed ahore 
TintemAhhey’ (1798),* ‘The Sparrow’s Nest *(1801), ‘My 
heart leaps up’ (1802), ‘ Stanzas written in my Pocket-copy 
of Thomsows “Oastle of Indolence”’ (1802), ‘The 
Solitary Keaper’ (1803), ‘To the Cuckoo’ (1804), ‘I 
wandered lonely as a doud’ (1804), ‘The Affli ction of 
Margaret’ (1804), ‘Ode to Duty’ (1806), ‘Stanzas suggested 
by a Picture of Poele Castle’ (1805), ‘Character of the 
Happy Warrior ’ (1806), ‘Intimations of Immortality from 
Eecollections of Early Childhood’ (1803-6), ‘Song at' the 
Feast of Brougham Castle’ (1807), ‘Extempore EfEusion 
upon the Death of James Hogg ’ (1835), and the pick of the 
Sonnets. * Sonuots.’ As a sonneteer, Woi^swoith’smerits arc 
simply remarkable. The sonnet had been neglected 
for a century, revived by Thomas Warton, and cultivated by 
Bowles, who inspired Coleridge (but not to write sonnets). 
But that the poet of ‘ The Idiot Boy ’ should be the one to 
bring the sonnet back to its pristine perfection and to popular 
favour is one of those things one would never bo likdy to 
prophe^. Yet the best sonnets of Wordsworth are 
worthy of Shakespeare or Milton, unsurpassable, perfect, 
equalled only by ‘Let me not to the marriage of .true 
minds’ and its few compeers. If ‘The world is too 
much with us ’ is the best, ‘ Westminster Bridge ’ nms it 
very dose, and is given here as being the less well known. 

* Eorth bos not anyOung to show more fair ; 

Dull would he he of soul who could pass hy 
A. sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The hoauty of the morning ; silent, bore, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
(^en unto the fields and to the sky, 

Ana blight and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sim more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, nover felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God 1 &e very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 * 

There can be no doubt that Wordsworth found the 

» Tn the case of Wordsrrortb only, the dates given are those of composition, not 
publication. 
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disciplmo ot sonnot-writing lielpful and bcnoficiol ; indeed 
lie says so liimsolf in ‘Nuns fret not,’ as plainly ns words 
can say it: 

* In truth the prison, unto which wo doom 
Ourselves, CO piison ia : and hcnco for mo, 

Li Bimdry moods, ’twos paslimo to ho hound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such thcro needs must ho). 

Who have felt tho weight of too much liherty, 

Should find brief soinco thcro, na I havo found.’ 

Of the best poems mentioned above, the ‘ Lines "Written 
abovoTintem* alone appeared in tbo ‘Lyiical Ballads’ (1798). 
The importance of this work has been already insisted on ; 
in tho Brefaccs and Appendix of tho later editions Words- 
worth promulgated and defended tho poetic theories which 
ho had exom^ded in tho body of tho work. Tho ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads ’ therefore aro to modem poetry what Eossotti’s 
‘Annunciation’ is to modem painting; they ‘enriched tlie 
_ world of English poetry ns no ono volume has 

oiX'^ since done.’ Tho story of tho early association of 
Coleridge. joint authors of this work is probably the 
most important passage inboth their lives, and, oftenos it has 
been told, must bo re-told here. If wo go back a fo'i^ears, 
Coloridgo (1772 — 1834) was Ijdng on tho roof of Christ’s 
Hospital, dreaming away his time, while Wordsworth was 
up at St. John’s College, Cambridge, a youth of seventeen, 
in total isolation of tho higher kind. Coleridge come up 
in his ninetecntli year to ^sus College ; but, tliough they 
wore in Cambridge for a short time together, they seem to 
have heard nothing of each other, in 1789, the ‘ Sonnets ’ 
of William Lisle Bowles had been published; in 1791 a 
copy was placed ia Coleridge’s hand, and had the effect of 
storting him on his poetim career. He is said to have 
made forty copies of the book with his own hand. "What 
Coleridge wrote at Cambridge was worthless, without a 
trace of the genius of his later work. On the other hand, 
although only ono poem of Wordsworth’s, ‘An Evening 
Walk,’ bears tho Cambridge stomp, that one is not un- 
worthy in some respects of the place or of the future fame 
of the poet. Xi’om 1789, Wordsworth was occupied for a 
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time ^tih the JVenbh Uevolution, -which, Jiight after night, 
he sajs, distracted Itim like a nightmare. In 1793, 
Coleridge gets a little hook of Wordsworth’s, ‘ Descriptive 
fetches,’ and is instantly and violently moved by it. He 
•writes immediately, in nis impulsive manner, to all his 
friends : ‘ The giant Wordsworth — Glod love him ! ’ In 
1795-6, when they became intimate, each felt that their 
friendship was by for the most important thing that had 
ever happened to them. In 1797, Wordsworto and his 
sister removed to AJfoxden, in Somersetshire, on purpose 
to be near Coleridge. It is not too much to say that the 
first personal intercourse between the two men raised 
Coleridge from a fourth-rate poet to one of the first oi-der, 
and in fact he wrote nearly everything of his that has 
qualities of enduring worth within two years or so from 
the beginning of their friendship. Coleridge’s infltience 
on Wordsworth, though less immediately momentous, was 
of great value j for one thing it helped to rid him of those 
morbid ideas which had come from brooding over the 
French Revolution. 

The outcome of their sojourn together on the Quantocks 
'The * Lyrical Ballads,’ for which the generous 

L^cai^ Cottle of Bristol gave thirty guineas, aHhough in 
Ballads.' yoors, when disposing of his business, he 

handed over the copyright to the purchaser as worthless. 
Wordsworth refers to the joint authorship in the ‘Prelude’; 

‘ That summer, under whose indulgent eklcs 
Upon smooth Qnnntock’s airy lidge wo roved 
XTndhecked, or loitered mid her sylvan comhs, 

Thou in howitching words, with happy heart, 

Didst diaimt the vision of that Ancient Man, 

The hright-oyed Mariner ; 

And I, associate with such Inhour, steeped 
Ih soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 

Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, wos found, 

After the perils of his moonlight ride, 

Ifeor Oie loud, waterfall.’ 

Coleridge has left us a more detailed account in prose';’ 


X Xhis ^notation viU save the neocastfy of illastratlng Oolendge’a prose style la 
the next chapter. 
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‘ During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were 
neighbours, our conversations turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, 
and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the 
modifying colours of imagination. Tho thought suggested 
itself (to which of us I do not recollect) that a series of 
poems might be composed of two sorts. In tho one, tho 
incidents and agents were to bo, in part at least, super- 
natural ; and tho oxcoUonco aimed at was to consist in the 
interesting of the affections by tho dramatic truth of such 
emotions, as would naturally accompany such situations, 
supposing them real. For the second class, subjects wore 
to 00 chosen fi'om ordinary life; tho characters and incidents 
wore to bo such as will bo found in every village and its 
rdeinity whore thcro is a meditative and feeling mind to 
seek after them, or to notice thorn when they present 
themselves. In tliis idea originated the plan of tho ‘Lyrical 
Ballads’ j in which it was n^od that my endeavours should 
be directed to persons and characters supomatural, or at 
least romantic; yet so as to transfer from our inward 
nature a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient 
to procure for theso shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for tho moment, which constitutes 
poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on tho other hand, was to 
propose to himsolf as his object, to give tho chaim of 
novelty to things of every day, and to excite a feeling 
analogous to the supernatural, by awakening the mind’s 
attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing it to 
the lovefiness and the wonders of the world before us. 
Withes view I wrote tho ‘Ancient Mariner,’ and was 
preparing, among other poems, the ‘ Dork Ladie,’ and the 
‘ dmstab el, ’ in “v^ch I should have more nearly realised my 
ideal than I had done in my first attempt But Mr. 
Wordsworth’s industry had proved so much more successful, 
and tho number of ms poems so much greater, that my 
compositions, instead of forming a balance, appeared rather 
an interpolation of heterogeneous matter. In this form the 
‘Lyrical Ballads ’ were published. ... To the second edition 
he added a preface of considerable length, in which he was 
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understood to contend for the extension of this style to 
poetry of all lands, and to reject as vicious and indefensible 
oU phrases and forms of sfyle that were not included in 
what he (xinfortunately, I think, adopting on eqidvocal 
es^ression) called the language of real life.’ 

The importance of the above passage left ns no option 
as to whether to quote it or not. 'Wnoever would understand 
this period shordd study it carefully, for it is the second 
romantic movement in little. Iri me famous Preface of 
Poatio 1800 (and the Appendix of 1802) Wordsworth 
Diction, promulgated his peculiar theories of poefacy and 
poetic diction ; the controvert which they raisea is not yet 
closed.^ *Poe^ is the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge; it is the impassioned suppression which is in the coimte- 
nance of all Scienoe.* In this strain Wordsworth commands 
universal assent, and shows us what fine prose ho can write. 
‘The first volume of these poems [‘ Lyrim Ballads,* 1798] 
was published as an experiment, which, I hoped, might be 
of some use to ascertam how far, by fitting to metrical 
arrangement a selection of the real language of men in a 
state of vivid sensation, that sort of pleasure and that 
quantity of pleasure may be imparted which a poet may 
rationally endeavour to impart. . . The reader will find 
that personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in these 
volumes ; and ore utterly rejected, as an ordinary device 
to elevate the style, and raise it above prose. My purpose 
was to imitate, and, as far as possible, to adopt me very 
language of men; and assuredly such personifications do 
not make any natural or regular port of that lang^ge. . 
There will also be foimd in these volumes little of what is 
usually called poetic diction. . . I have at all times 
endeavoured to look steadily at my subject; consequently, 
there is, I hope, in these Poems little f^ehood of descrip- 
tion, and my ideas are expressed in language fitted to 
their respective importance. . . This practice has neces- 
sarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases and 
figures of speedb. which from mther to son have long been 


< It occupies a considerablo portion of ibo Introduction to a centenar 7 (1893) 
ropiint of tnc ' Dyricol S^ads,’ 
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regarded as tlie common inheritance of Poets. . . It may 
he safely affirmed, that there neither is, nor can be, any 
essential difference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition.’ Here indeed Wordsworth threw 
down the gauntlet, which others were not slow to take up. 
In parts, we may admit, he misstated and overstated Ms 
own case. ‘What then did he mean?’ asks Coleridge. 
‘ I apprehend,’ he replies, ‘ that, in the clear perception, 
not unaccompanied with disgust or contempt, of the gaudy 
affectations of a style that passed current with too many 
for poetic diction (though, in truth, it had as little preten- 
sions to poetiy as to logic or common sense), he narrowed 
Ms view for the time ; and feeling a justifiable preference 
for the language of nature and of good sense, even in its 
humblest and least ornamented forms, he suffered himself 
to express, in terns at once too large and too exclusive, his 
predilection for a style the most remote possible from the 
false and showy splendour wMch he wished to explode.’* 
However far Wordsworth was right or wrong on par- 
Sqmo of ticular points, several great claims made on Ms 
behalf must be admitted; he ‘took stock’ of 
re onus. ^ language of poetiy, cleared out a lot of 
old rubbish wMch had long ceased to have 'any but a 
conventional poetic value, and made available for jpoetic 
use many words that had long been falsely regarded as 
UMoetic. And this is only symbolical of what ho 
achieved in other departments ; he extended likewise the 
domain of poetry in the realm of nature, not external 
nature alone, but in the lower ranks of human nature too. 
The eighteenth centuiy had dung to the surface of things 
like_ a limpet, never penetrating beneath; Wordsworth 
habitually worked from tho siuface towards the centre, 
and to tMs characteristic all Ms reforms are traceable. 
As one of Ms disciples says, Through seeing in many 
things wMch had Mmerto been deemed unfit subjects for 
poetry a deeper truth and beauty than in those wMch had 
been most dealt with, he did a -Nvider service to poetry than 
any other poet of Ms time. 


* The reader is referred to TTordsworth’s Preface and Appendix, and to 
, Colcridge*fi criticism of them in his ' Biographla Literaria/ Chapter xiv , t<iq. 
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There is another debt that we owe to him. We tui'h to- 
„ other poets for amusement, for intellectual 
stimulation, for cultivation of the aesthetic 
Nature, emotions ; we turn to Wordsworth for moral 
and spiritual consolation. He speaks direct to the soul. 
Not tiiat he is by any means a distinctly religious 
poet. His artistic canon is expressed in these words; 
‘his works, as well as those of other poets, should 
not bo considered as developing aU the influence's 
which his own heart recognised, but rather those which he 
felt able as an aiidst to msplay to advantage.’ _ And these 
were, above all, the influences of Nature. He is the high 
priest of our restored communion with Nature. To Milton, - 
who knew nature chiefly through books, she was a glorious 
spectacle, to WoiAsworth she was a li^^ng power. Milton’s 
epithets are expressive ‘of a real emotion in the spectator’s 
soul, not of any quality detected by keen insight in the 
objects themselves.’ This insight was the secret of Words- 
worth’s strength. * Most eighteenth-century poets in like 
manner either content themselves with the mere description 
of single scenes in Nature, or they transfer to these scenes 
their own emotions. It is Wordsworth who^first thinks of 
Nature habitually as a whole, and treats of the active 
influence which she may exert on the mind of man. It is 
not every one, however, as he says, who is capable of 
receiving all that nature is ready to give. It iis useless to 
approach her, except with observing eyes and an open 
heart. The accuracy of Wordsworth’s own observation of 
Natui’e is proved to us on all hands in his poems, and his 
sensitiveness of feeling is well shown in the ‘Lines comppsod 
above Tintem Abbey? But to get the utmost good possible, 
he tells us a further process is necessary, a withdrawal into 
oneself and an inward contemplation of what one has se^ 
and felt. It is -the picture left on the mind after this 
process which is the last lesson Natui’e can give us, ^d 
which is the fit subject of poetry. Often the emotwn 
originally excited will bo completely transmuted in tms 
process of inward reflection : sadness may Tbe made the 
substance of a higher joy.’ Thus we see that Nature, in 
Wordsworth’s poetry is not regarded as a mere background 
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for his pictures of man, nor as a miiTor reflecting the 
feelings of man, but rather as a ■wonderful power around 
us calming and influencing our souls. 

Exaggerated claims have been put forward on behalf of 
mie charaptep- "Wordsworth’s influence on English poetry, 
oM exc^Moes other hand these daims have 

of Ws poetry, been wholly denied. His best work was 
•written between the years 1797 and 1808, and the best of 
his best is supreme in its kind. It is intermingled -with a 
good deal that, whether or not as a consequence of his 
theories, is comparatively of very poor qualify. Sometimes 
the two qualities are most strangely blended in the same 
poem, as m ' The Sailor’s Mother.’ Coleridge (in the work 
to which we have already referred the reader) lays down the 
characteristic blemishes and defects of his friend’s poetry. 
The blemishes he finds in it are : first, the inconstancy of 
the style, the sudden transitions from lines of peculiar 
felicity to a style not only -animpassioned .but undistin- 
guished; second, a matter-of-factness, or laborious minute- 
ness and oircunrstantiality in ceriain poems; third, an 
undue predilection for the dramatic form in certain poems; 
fourth, occasional prolixity, repetition, and an eddying 
instead of progression of thorrght; last, thoughts and 
images too great for the subject. On the other hand, ho 
enumerates tho following excellences : first, a perfect 
appropriateness of words to meaning, and a frequent 
curiosa felicitas of diction; second, a fr-oshness of thought 
and sentiment, and perfect truth to nature in his images 
and descriptions; third, a union of deep and subtle thought 
with sensmility; the sympathy of a contemplator from 
whose view no difference of rank conceals the sameness of 
the nature, no injuries of wind or weather, of toil or even 
of ignorance, wholly disguise the human face divine ; last, 
a ^e-eminence of imaginative power. 

The personality of "Wor-dsworth has been, as it were, 

Tho real rehabilitated in recent years through the labours 
Wordsworth, gf Erenoh scholar, M. Emile Legouis.' 

* ‘The En^ Iiifo of 'WilUain ‘^Tords^rortli, 17/0*— 1798. A Shidy of **Tlio 

IPtcludG.’* ’ (Sent, 78. dd. net ) 
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He lias Bhown that the popular conception of the poet 
as a prun, staid, if not stw^ Puritan, as a self-ahsorbed, 
uninteresiwg recluse, as characterised by a cahn, passion- 
less aloofness from the world of human interests, is a total 
wwconoeption. M. Legouis proves conclusively that up to 
1798 Wordsworth "was the antithesis of all this. And if 
he changed much in later years, he did not diange to the 
veiy opposite of what he had been before. The veiy 
massiveness of his character has misled some critics. As 
Dowden finely says, ‘Instead of transforming his being, 
ns did Shelley, into a single energy, all diverse ener^es 
blended in Wordsworth’s nature into a harmonious whole. 
The senses were infomod by the soul, and became spiritual; 
passion was conjoined wi^ reason and with conscience; 
knowledge was vivified by emotion ; a calm passivity was 
united with a creative energy; peace and excitation were 
harmonised ; and over all brooded the imagination. 
Wordsworth is never intense for the very reason that 
ho is spiritually massive. The state which results from 
such consentaneous action of diverse faculties is one not of 
pure passion, not of pure thought; it is one of impassioned 
contemplation. To those who are strangers to this state 
of impassioned contemplation, Wordsworth’s poetiy, or all 
that is highest in it, is as a sealed book.’ , ' . 

We have already sampled the ‘ Sonnets.’ The best of the 
other poems are too long or too hhdkneyed to give hoi-e, 
and we therefore quote tiie latter part of the Spenserian 
‘Stanzas written in Thomson’s “Uastle of Indmence’”; 
the opening stanzas describe Wordsworth himself, these 
give us Coleridge. 

‘ With him there often "wolked in friendly guise, 

Or lay upon the moss hy brook or tree, 

A noficeahlo Man -with largo gray oyes, 

Aid a polo faco that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to he ; 

Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 

Deprest by weight of musing Phantasy ; 

Profound his forehead was, though not sovore ; 

Yet some did think that he had uttle business here : 

‘ Sweet heaven forfend ! his was a lawful right, 

Hoisy he was, and gamesome as a hoy ; 
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llis limbs 'vrould toss about him with delight 
Like branches when strong winds the trees annoy. 

Nor lacked his calmer hours device or toy 
To banish listlessness and irksome care ; 

Ho would have taught you how yon might employ 
Yourself ; and many did to him repair, — 

And certes not in vain ; he had inventions rare. 

^Expedients, too, of simplest sort he tried : 

Long blades of gross, plucked round him as he lay, 

Made, to his car attentively applied, 

A pipe on which the wind would deftly play ; 

Glosses he had, that little things display. 

The beetle panoplied in gems and gmd, 

A moilM angd on a battle-day ; 

The mysteries that enj^ of flowers enfold. 

And all the gorgeous sights which fairies do behold. 

' Ho would entice that other Man to hear 
His music, and to view his imagery : 

And, sooth, these two were each to the other dear : 

No livelier loro in such a place could bo : 

There did they dwell — ^from earthly labour free. 

As happy spirits as were ever seen ; 

If but a bird, to keep them company, 

Or butterfly sato down, they wore, I ween, 

As pleased as if the same had been a Maiden-queen.* 

We liave already seen eomething of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge in connection nrithtlie 'Lyrical Ballads,’ and have 
Coleridge, noted tliat his allotted part was, in a word, to 
1772-1834. obtain a ‘ willing suspension of disbelief’ for the 
supernatural. This aim is emblematical of the best of his 
poetry, as will bo seen. Coleridge was at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, from 1791 to 1794, with an interval in a 
regiment of dragoons (under the name of ‘Comberback’h 
fi'Om which his friends bought him out. In 1795, he 
married Miss Sarah ITricker, of Bristol, the sister of 
Southey’s wife. Wife and family and the Wordsworths, 
whose friendship he then made, should have made a 
different man of him, if anything could, but nothing could. 
He said of himself to Thelwall in 1796 : ‘ The walk of the 
whole man indicates indolence capable of energies. I am and 
ever have been a great reader, and have read almost 
everything, a library cormorant. I am deep in aU out of 
the way books • wheUier of the monkish times or the 
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puritanical era.’ ‘Indolence capable of energies’ — ^no 
genius ever described bimseU more acciu'ately. Lamb 
called bim ‘ an archangel a little damaged.’ There are 
most curious points of similarity between the careei-s of 
Coleridge and De Quincey, especially in that both were 
failures in tlie sanctuaiy of home, both were the slaves of 
opium. Yet, curiously enough, Coleridge has often been 
rudged the more severely of the two. In 1798, the brothers 
Wedgwood, with singular generosity, secured him an 
income for life, and he went to Germany with the Words- 
worths. Geiman metaphysics fascinated him, and turned, 
as far as production goes, the poet into a philosopher. 
The gain to his poetiy was certainly nil ; but the combina- 
tion of poetic sensibility with pliilosophical subtlety made 
him an almost perfect critic. His years of full poetic 
inspii’ation were few, two at the most (1797-8), and hence 
the quantity of his best work is in inverse proportion to its 
quality. In 1816, in the hope of conquering ms habit of 
taking opium, he went to live with a sm-geon at Highgate, 
and mere for eighteen yeai-s his house was as a temple, 
and he was as an oracle, for those interested in tliree 
branches of literature — poetiy, criticism, and philosophy. 

‘ Coleridge alone among English writers is in the front 
rank at once as poet, as critic, and os philosopher.’ 

It is not necessaiy to attribute the decoy of Coleridge’s 
Hifl Poems powers, or rather the ‘ stinting ’ of the poetic 

flow, to Germany or to opium; probably this 
would bo to confuse cause and effect. Tlie real cause was 
something innate in the man, which he himself was paiu- 
fully awai’e of. In a poem * To William Wordswoith ’ 
he laments 

‘Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 

And nil which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 

And all whidi patient toil liad reared, and nil 
Commune -with thee had opened out — hut floweis 
Strewed on my corse, and home upon my hier, 

In the same coilin, for the seH-some grave ! ’ - 

But we at least liave nothing to lament, for if Coleridge had 
been Wordsworth or even a ‘reformed character,’ nothing 
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cnn be more certain than that \re ehould never Lave Lad 
*TLe Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ Ohiistabel,’ ‘KublaKhan,’ and 
‘ Love.* If to tliese be added * Dejection* and ‘ France,’ tbe 
rest is negligible. TLe four fiint-named may be called 
‘dream poems.* ‘Kubla BILan’ was actually a dream;* it 
is a fragment because lie was inteirupted in transciibiug it 
by an unspeakable caller. Coleiidge pointed out to Ha^tt 
that there is ‘a class of pocliy built on tbe foundation of 
^•eams.’ In such poetiy Le is facile princess in univei-sal 
literatuio. Ilis poetry Las, Saintsbuiy Bn3'8, ‘wLat one 
Lears at most three or four times in EuglisL, at most ten or 
twelve times iu all literature — the firet note, with its endless 
echo-promise, of a now poetrj'.* This is the more remark- 
able becauso Coleiidge had begun in the old wooden 
eighteenth century stj'Ie. * He has the unique distinction 
among the singers of his time of himself esemplifj’ing tho 
antngouistio slides witliin tlie compass of his own verse.* 

To the development of English poetiy, Ohristabel, 

. though only a fragment, is Coleridge’s mostim- 
' jiortant contribution. ‘The metre of tho 
‘Christabel,’ says tho Preface, is not, pioporlj' speaking, 
in-egular, though it may seem so from its being founded 
on a new principle : namely, that of counting in each lino 
the accents, not the s^'llables. Though the latter may vary 
from seven to twelve, yet iu each line the accents will bo 
found to be only four. Nevertheless this occasional 
variation in number of syllables is not introduced 
wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, but iu cor- 
respondence with some transition in tho nature of the 
imagery or passion.’ Coleridge was unaware tliat his 
‘new principle’ is that upon which the oldest English 
verse is constincted. So were his brother poets, but they 
seized upon it with delight. While Coleri^e was hoping 
for a return of the inspiration which would enable him to 
complete the poem, the MS. fragment was left to flutter 
about the literaiy circles. In 1801 , Scott heard it recited 
by Sir John Stoddart, and ‘the music in his heart he 


' > The vriter e^o{rUes to the Psj'chical Besearch Sodefy : he ehonld hare said 
itrasjed from sub-liimnal into supra-Iiminal conaciousncas during sleep. 
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bore,’ reproducing it as best be could in the ‘Lay of tbe 
Last Minstrel’ (1805), wbence Byron borrowed it for bis 
‘Siege of Coring* and ‘Parieina’ (1816). 

That Coleridge is tbe supreme musician of English 

S itry will be seen by our ^t quotation — ^from ‘Kubla 
an.” 

<In Xanadu did XuLla TThnn 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : ' 

Where Alpb, the snored river, ran 
Through caverua measurdess to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And there wore gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an mcense-boaring tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.’ 


Tbe second quotation is from ‘Franco,’ wbicb SbeUey 
declared to be tbe finest odo of modern times : 


‘ Yo douds I that far above mo fioat and pause. 
Whoso pathless march no mortal may control ! 
Ye ocean- waves 1 that, wheresoe’er yo roll, 

Yidd homage only to eternal laws I 
Ye woods ! that Imten to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and peiilous slope reclined. 
Save when your own imperious branches swinging 
Have made a solemn music of the wind 1 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Thro’ glooms, which never woodman trod. 

How oft, pursuing fandes holy. 

My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspir^ beyond the guess of folly. 

By each rude shape and wild imconquerablo sound 1 
0 ye loud waves I and 0 yo forest high ! 

And 0 ye douds that far above^ mo soared I 
Thou rising. sun! thou blue rejoidng sky! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free! 

Bear witness for mo, wheresoe’er yo bo. 

With what deep worship I have still adored 
lie spirit of divincst liberty.' 


Wbat Utile need be said about Scott’s Ufe may be said 

„ _ bere; bis prose will be treated in the next chapter. 

*Scott, Scott’s poetry belongs to tbe interval between 
1771—1832. Ooleridge’s and Byron’s. As Byron’s poetry 
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dealt Tvitli the present and Shelley’s with the future ; so 
on the other hand, Scott’s poetry dealt "with the less remote, 
and Keats’s with the more remote, past. Of the boy Scott 
wo may got a good idea from n fragment of liis ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ ; ‘ The summer day sped onwai’ds so fast that, 
notwitlistanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot 
the hour of dinner, was sought for with anxiety, and was 
still found entranced in my intellectual banquet. To read 
and to remember was in this instance the same thing, and 
henceforth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows and all who 
would hearken to me with ti'agical recitations from the 
ballads of Bishop Percy.’ It is often supposed that Scott 
was a poet by birth and a novelist by accident ; it would 
probably bo much easier to show that his whole training 
and early life were preparing the future historical novelist, 
and that it was only by accident poetry diverted him for a 
time from his life’s work. Tho Scottish Bordei-s and 
Lowlands wore tlie ‘ happy hunting-ground * of his youth 
and early manhood. He said ho thought he should die if 
ho coidd not see the heather once a year. Ho traced his 
descent from the great Border family, now represented by 
tho Duke of Bucclouch; in 1802-3 ho edited the ‘Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,’ a collection second in importance to 
Percy’s ; liis first, perhaps his best, poem, the ‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ was on a Border subject ; he aspired to bo a 
modem representative of the great Border loiras, and built 
Abbotsford within sound of tho i-ipple of the Tweed; 
Wordsworth in ‘ Yarrow Eovisited ’ calls liim tho ‘ Border 
kOnstrel.’ His life was prosperous and happy until the 
downfall of the Constables and the BaUantynes, his 

{ mblishers and printers, in 1826, a crash which involved 
lim in liabilities amounting to £117,000. His attempt at 
the age of fifty-five to wipe off tliis debt is one of the most 
heroic stories in literary history. In five years he had 
repaid £63,000, but the effort lulled him. When in 
1831 he went for a voyage in a vessel placed at his disposal 
by the lling, Wordsworth wrote ; 

‘ Tho might 

Of tho whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 

Blessings and prayers, in nohlor rotinne 
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Tlian «c^ired king or laurellod conqueror knows, 

Follow tliis wondrous Potentnte.’ 

He returned in time to die at Abbotsford in 1882. 

Scott was, in a popular sense, at the bead of living 
Engbsb 2 ioel 8 until bis pupil, Byron, ‘bet bim ’ in ‘ Obilde 
Harold’ (1812) and tbe Eastern Tales; from 1814 be was 
at tlie bead of living prose wiitei-s. His sti'engfb as a poet 
bes in nan-ative and in exquisite little lyrics. His naiantive 
poems are a bind of elaborated ballad, without tbe ‘precious- 
ness ’ or nalvetd of tbe true ballad. There is nothing of 
the personal or autobiogiapbical in bis poetiy; there is 
no tiling of Byi-on’s intensity of feebng or force of person- 
ality. He shows a great love of exteinal nature; but 
natm’e is hardly suibcing in herself; she must be haunted 
or peopled with human beings, with wild Highlandeia or 
a legendaiy ‘lady.’ Thus we see the force of the complaints 
of current criticism, that we outgrow Scott’s poetry, that it 
ceases to satisfy our deeper thoughts and longings; to 
which it may be replied that it was never intended to ; let 
it fill its niche. To another complaint, that of composition 
and versification of almost Byi’ouic slovenliness, no satis- 
factoiy reply can be given. Yet, to what perfection Scott 
can attain in his own line of choice, the following short 
extracts will show. 

* Proud Moisie is in the wood, 

"Walking so early ; 

Sweet Pohin sits on the hush. 

Singing so rarely. 

‘ “ Toll me, thou honny hiitl, 

When shall I marry mo P 
“ When six hraw gentlemen 
Kirkwai'd shall cony ye.” 

* ” Who makes tlie bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly P” — 

“The gray-headed sexton 

That delves the grave duly.” 

‘ “ The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl fiom the steeple sing, 

‘Welcome, proud lady.’ ” ’ 
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‘The hrido ki'i'j’d the goblet : the kuiglit took it up, 

Ho quntrd oft the wine, and lio throw down the cup. 

She look'd down to blush, and sbo look'd up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in hor c\ o. 

IIo took her soft hand, ere her mother could ’tor, — 

“ Now tread we a lucnsnro ! " said \ oung Lochinvar. 

‘ So stately his form, and so lovcdy her fiico, 

That never a hall eucli a gatliiud did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her fnlhcr did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling Ids bonnet and plniue{ 

And the biidc-mnidcns whisper’d, “ 'Twero bolter by far, 

To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochin\Tir." 

* One touch to her hand, and one word in her car, 

When they reach’d the hall-door, and the chargor stood near ; 
& light to tho croupe Iho fair lady ho swung, 

So light to the saddle before her ho sjwung ! 

“ She is won ! we are. gone, over bank, hush, and scaur ; 

They’ll Imvo lleot steeds Uml follow,” qnotli young Lochinvai 

. ^ Byron, Shelley, Keats ! What a trio ! What iiiexhaus- 
tiblo romantic interest, what marvellous and fascinating life- 
stories, crowded into the space of thirty-six, thii-ty, tweuty- 
six yeai-s, respectively ! But our business is liistory and 
criticism. If tlio judgment of foreign nations wore that 
Lora Dyron, of ’a coutompoi'aiy posterity, Byron might 
i<85-i824. greatest of English poofs, for ho had 

an enormous reputation abroad. ‘ In Bjtou’b hands 
English poetry became for tho first time European, poetiy.’ 
In 1820, the Eronch poet Lamartine addi-cssed to him his 
poem ‘L’Homme,’ which is at once flattering and outspoken, 
as the following lines will show : 

'Ettoi, qui dnas tes inaius 
Tions la ccour palpitant dcs scnsibles humains, 

Byron, vicuB on tuer dcs torronts d’ harmonic : 

C’eat pour la veiite quo 33ieu fit lo gdnio. 

Jotto nn cri vera lo ciel, fi chantro dcs enfoia I 
. - . LiO ciel mSme nux damnes envirn tes concorts. . . 

_ , Dldai^o un faux oncens qu’on t’offro do si has : 

Ia gloiro no pout etro oh la vertu n’est pas.’ 

-Matthew Arnold prophesied that ‘when, tlie year 1900 is 
tomed," and our nation comes to recount her poetic glories 
in tho jjeniury winch, has the n just ended, tho first names 
'with her will be these' [Wordsworth and Byron], We 
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are now two years from the close of the century, and 
much may happen in two years ; hut such a rehabilitation 
of Byron as is here prophesied is hardly to be anticipated 
before ‘ the inevitable broalc-up of the old order ’ which is 
to bring the world round to Matthew Arnold’s opinion. 
Tot Byron’s is a wonderful figure in the first quarter of 
the century; his poraonality and his poetry together 
‘subjugated’* his contemporaries, overwhelmed them, 
oppressed their judgment. The causes of this we have 
now to inquire into, and elicit by the way the reason for 
the difference between theii' estimate and ours. 

Byron’s life is on the whole not a pleasant record. His 
father was — ^not too put too fine a point upon it — an 
unmitigated blackguard. His mother alternated caresses 
with reproaches, and was the most suitable woman that 
could have been selected not to ti'ain the poet. At the age 
of ten the death of his uncle made him Lord Byron and 
owner of Newstead Abbey. He was (not to say educated) 
at Harrow, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Then he tmveUed for two years, and Greece made him a 
poet. When he returned and had published the record 
of his journeys in the firet two cantos of ‘Childe Hai’old* 
(1812), ‘I awoke one morning and found myself famohs.’ 
He had ‘ bet ’ Scott on his own ‘ ground, as the latter 
readily admitted, and thus has some of the credit for 
having driven him to fiction. Byron became the lion of 
London Society and’ sank low in dissipation. In 1815, he 
mamed Miss Milbanke; five weeks after the birth of 
their only child she left him for ever — why lias never beim 
certainly known. Society sided with Lady Byron, and in 
1816 her husband left England, never to retum. His 
scorn, anger, and desperation found vent in poetiy, and 
in the succeeding years until 1823 all the best of his work 
was written. During that time he lived in Switzerland 
and Italy; made and enjoyed the friendship of Shelley, 
and from 1819 more than the friendship of the Countess 
Guiccioli, who became, in a' sense, his ‘saviour.’ 
the roof of her father. Count Gamba, Byron lived almost 

I ‘ Whatever vo may think of him, we not bo snhjngatcd hy hira ns they , 
itere.’— hL Arnold. 
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a domesticatod life until, in 1823, the struggle of the 
Greelcs for independence enlisted his sympathies, his 
energies, and his piirse, and in the cause of Greece he died 
of fever at Missolonghi in April, 1824. 

Even such a brief record as the foregoing should help 
_ ^ us to understand ByiWs poetiy, for his best 
poetry is his own life ‘ rimed up. ■ The mass, 
the range, the lUsh, the force, the versatility of his produc- 
tion during the last twelve j'ears of liis life are alike 
remarkable. Erom the juvenile ‘ Houra of Idleness ’ to the 
crude attack on his ciitics; from the first two cantos of 
‘Ohilde Harold’ to the lost two, which are virtually a 
difieront poem; from his Eastern Tales to the ‘Hebrew 
Melodies’ ; from the ‘Prisoner of Ohillon’ (Bonnivaid, who 
defended Geneva against the Duke of Savoy) to tho 
dramatic poem ‘ Manfred ’; from the ‘ Lament of Tasso ’ 
(who was imprisoned as a madman at Eerrara because 
he liad dared to love Leonora, the Duke’s sister) to 
the jeu d'espj'itf ‘Beppo’j from ‘Maidno Ealiero,’ 
a historical tragedy, to ‘Gain, a mystery’; and from 
the ‘Vision of Judgment,’ ‘the greatest of modern 
satires,’ to ‘Don Juan,’ the genius of Byron moved with 
consummate ease of expression and power of concentration, 
though not with equal success in earn case. It was ‘ Ohilde 
Haxmd’ that first took the world, not England alone, by 
storm, and the reason is not for to seek. Europe was in 
the lost deadly throes of the struggle with Napoleon, and 
Byron alone among the poets of that day took what filled 
the thoughts of every one for the themes of his muse. 
‘ There was not a parish of Great Britain in which there 
was not some household that had a direct peinonal interest 
in the scene of the pilgrim’s travels — “ some friend, some 
brother there.” . . . Loose and rambling as “Ohilde Harold” 
is, it yet had for the time an unconscious art ; it entered 
the absorbing tumult of a hot and feverish smuggle, and 
opened a way in tho dark clouds gatheiing over Ihe com- 
batants through which they could see tho blue vault and 
the shining stars.’ But Byron’s fame with us and with 
posterity will rest, among his poems, chiefly on the ‘ Vision 
of Judgment’ and op his poeUoal journal of reminiscences, 
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‘Don Jiian’ ; but much more on the most brilliant passages 
in tlie \rbole of bis poetry than on any particolar poems, 
for Byron was, as has been well said, ‘ essentially-^an 
occasional , poet.’ ‘If things are farcical,’ he said to 
' Trelawny in 1 823, ‘ they will do for “ Don Juan ” ; if heroical, 
j'ou shall liave anothei* canto of “duldo Harold.’” Ihat 
js to say, the events of his life, as we have aaid, luraisbBd 
the material of his b6.st pooby. Ho thought shallowly, 
but ho felt deeply. What moved him deeply — and Im 
was not a shallow nature for all his mannerisms and 
affectations — ^ho cast into some too hastily prepared poetic 
mould, and the result was usually wiepiaL Byron’s 
greatest defects were as an artist: his versification is 
slovenly; he bestowed sufficient care neither on the con-' 
ception of his subject ns an organic whole, nor on the 
working out of details. Even Matthew Arnold has to 
admit : ‘ Byion is so negligent in his poetical style, he is 
often, to say^ the Irutli, so slovenly, slipshod, and in- 
felicitous, ho is so little hatinted by the -too artist’s fine 
passion for tho correct use and consummate management- 
of words, tlmfr ho may be described as having for this 
jirtistio the insensibility of tho barbarian,’ Xet, in 
spite of all tliis, William Morris calls him *tho greatest 
literaiy power of this centmy’j he is the poet of conflict, 
and we cannot do him full jiistico in these piping times of 
peace. Then Byron’s fame is to fluctuate with peace and 
war ! In any case, there is not yet a sufficient consensus 
of opinion to molce a final verdict possible. 

We take as our specimen the opening stanzas of th® 
‘Yision of Judgment,’ of- which Symonds says: ‘His 
humour, common sense, inventive faculty, and luminous 
imagination, rtro here, ns nowhere else, combined in perfect 
fusion.’ 

‘ Sflint Peter set by the celestial gattf: 

IBs koj’S were rusty, and tho lock was doll, 

So little trouble had been given of late : 

Hot that tho place hy any mo.ins •was full. 

But since tho Gjillic ora “ eighty- eight,” . 

The devils had ta’en n longer, stronger pull, 

And “ a pull all togetirer,” os they say 
At sea — ■which drew most souls another way. 
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* The anqelB all -were singing ont of Inno, 

And lionise nrith hnring little else to do, 

Eveepting to wind wp the bun and moon, 

Or curb a runnwey young itsr or two, 

Or wild colt of a coinet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o’er the elhcrcol blue, 

Splitting some plnnot uith its phiyfiil t 
Ab l)oat<! nro sometimes by a wanton whalo. 

• 'J’lic gunrdinn seraphs had retired on high, 

I'iniling their charges past nil care belovr ; 

"I'crrostial hubinc^s (tU'd nought in the sky 
Save the recording angel's black bureau ; 

Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of sdcc .and woe, 

'J'hnt ho had stripp'd off both his wings in quills, 

And yot was in nrrc.ir of limnan ills. 

' lli« business so augmented of late ycnis, 

'I'liat hi! nns forced, against his will no doubt 
(Jrfst like those ehembs, eaithly minisleis), 

I'or Slime lesourcc to tnm himself about. 

And claim the help of his celestial pecis. 

To .lid him cie he should be quite wmn ont, 

By the increased dcni.aml for his icmaiks • 

Six angels and twelve saints woio named his clciks. 

‘This was a handsome board — at least for heaven ; 

And yet they had oven then enough to do. 

Bo many conquerors’ cars were daily driven, 

So many kingdoms fitted np anew ; 

Each day, too, slew its thousands six or seven. 

Till at tho crowning c.amnge, Wntci loo, 

They threw their pons down in divine disgust, 

Tho page was so besmear’d with blood and dust,’ 

Mattliow Arnold, iu his someTrlint Inhourod plea for the 
Shelley, stipremncy of 'Wordswovtli and Byron in I’Oth 
1702 -1S22. century poetry, describes Sliollcy as a ‘ beautiful 
and ineffectual angel, boating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain,’ For one who makes ‘criticism of life” 
the basis of his litomrj* estimates, to place Byron in 
higher rank than Sliolloy can only be regarded ns the 
eccentricity of genius. If tho reader has any doubt on 
tlio point, ono other sentence will set his mind at rest; 


« * Tho end and aim of all literature Is, if one considois it attenttvelv, nothing 
but that ; — a ei iticism of hff^' 
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‘Except for a few sliort tWngs and single stanzas, his 
[Shelley’s] original poetry is less satisfactory than his 
translations, for in these the subject'iaatter was found for 
him.’* After that, we will read tliis critic’s opinions with 
interest, and judge for ourselves. There are some who go 
elsewhere- for their ‘ criticism of life * (if life must be 
criticised), and turn to poetry for the delight bom of noble 
thoughts set to highest verbal music, and to them Shelley 
is a ‘beautiful angel’ singing songs often of unearthly 
beauty and prompting to nobler idems. 

It is impossible to do justice to Shelley’s poetry, from 
whatever point of view, if we entirely disregard the cir- 
cumstances of his life. Yet this brings us face to face witli 
A most difficult task : for, on tlie one hand, the lost word 
on the subject is certainly not 3'et said,’- and, on the other, 
without a full exposition, sutffi as space forbids, there is 
gi’eat danger of giving misleading impressions. With this 
caution, we confine ourselves, as for as possible, to a bare 
chronicle of facts, and in criticism largely to the judgments 
of aclcnowlcdged authorities. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was the most extraordinaiy son 
ever bom to a wealthy English baronet; ihe very anti- 
thesis and opposite of eveiy tradition, sentiment, and creed 
of his class seemed to be implanted within liim from his 
early years. At Eton and at University College, Oxford, 
he was in constant rebellion against established authority', 
until in 1811 hispamphletontho'Necessily of Atheism,’ sent 
to nil the heads of colleges with a challenge to refute liis 
heresies, led to his expulsion from the University.® Ih 
the same year he married Harriet Westbrook, a girl of 
sixteen, by whom ho had two children, and whom ho 


I The next Eentenco seems too looUsh for anything but a foot-note: 'Ka^ 
r doubt wbetber hts delightful Essays and Iiettcrs, 'wblch deserre to bo far more read 
than thoy ore now, wUl not resist the wear and tear of time better, and dnallv come 
to stand higher, than his poetry.’ The reference to Shelley’s prose, if taken by 
itself, is just. His most im^rtant prose woih is the ‘Dofcnco of Poetry’ (1820), 
proTokea by his friend Peacock’s ‘ four Ages of Poetry.* 

3 We hear of momentous letters whioh ate not occcssihle to us at tho time of 
writing, and tho tune is not yet {1808} expired for the final Claremont revelations 
to ho mode. 

3 UniTersity College has so far relented os to admit n monument of Eneliey 
within her soored prednets, and tacitly to ocknovledgo him the most famous of her 
sons. ' 
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deserted in 1814 for Mary Godwin, daughter of William 
Godwin, tho novelist and political writer. When Harriot 
drowned herself in tho Sorpentino two years later, Maiy 
Godwin became Mrs. Shelloy, but tho Court of Ohanceiy 
deprived the poet of tho ousted}' of his children. In 1818 
Shelley left England, and spent tho rest of his life in 
Italy, where ho was much in tho society of Byron (for the 
latter’s good). In 1822 his boat foimdcrcd or was run 
down, and ho and his friend Williams were drowned. His 
body washed ashore, and was bumt in the presence of 
Byron, Leigh Hunt, and Trelawny. Tho lifo of Shelloy 
lies worlds apart from that of Byron. His treatment of 
Harriot apart, his private lifo was not vicious, but, on the 
contrary, in many respects osemplarj'. As far as the ideas 
which ho sang were capable of application to life, he applied 
them in his own conduct. “Ho preached the eq^uality of 
man, and ho proved that he was willing to practise it.” 
He was generous and benevolent to a fault. 

Tho golden period of Shelley’s productiveness was the 

' mswiui. to jfSiS he had 

written immature verso, — a unique copy of his 
earliest poetiy, ‘Poems by Yictor and Oaziro,’ was only 
recovered in 1898, — ‘Queen Mab,’ ‘Alastor’ and ‘Laon and 
Oyntha’ (1817; on tho tyrannies of politics and creeds, and 
the supposed effective method of suppressing them), the last- 
named republished with omissions the following year as 
‘The Eevolt of Islam’; but almost all of his poetry that we 
could worst spare belongs to 1818 and after. 'Julian and 
Mhddalo’ are Shelloy and Byron, and the poem reports one 
of their conversations. The conjimction is significant. 
The two poets in their different ways represent two sides 
of tho Prench Eevolution : Byron its backward, destruotivo 
side; Shelloy its, imfortunatcl}’’ loss prominent, forwai-d, 
reconstructive, idealist side. ‘If in Byron one side of the 
Bevolution displays itself with power, that which is more 
materialistio and more personal, the assertion of rmbounded 
egoism and tho rights of tho individual, in Shelley appears 
the reverse side, that which is more ideal, more rehgious, 
its tendency to merge the personal life in a larger life 
which is impersonal, whetlier the life of humanity or of 
. 37 
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extemnl nature.’ Of his longer ■works, tlie most perfect are 
the two lyric ‘ Ghreek’ dramas, ‘Prometheus Unbound’ and 
‘ HeUas,’ the latter a dream of rejuvenated Greece and the 
world generally prompted by the uprising of the Greeks 
against the Turks. ‘ Adonais ’ is an elegy on the death of 
Keats, whose death Shelley supposed to have resulted 
from a savage review of his ‘ Endjunion ’ in the Quarterly 
Review} The ‘Witch of Atlas’ and ‘Epipsychidion’ stand 
on about the same poetic level as ‘ Adonais.’ But Shelley is 
nowhere greater than in his many detached or detachable 
shorter 13'rical pieces, among which may be named ‘ The 
Sltylark,’ ‘The Oloud,’ ‘To Constantia Singing,’ ‘Ode to 
the West Wind,’ ‘Barely, rarely, comest thou,’ ‘The Ode 
to Liberty,’ and ‘To Night’ (quoted below). 

The extremes of Shelley criticism may be represented by 
. the sentences quoted from Mat&ew Arnold 

^ above (p. 576), and tho foUo'wing from S'vrin- 

bume: ‘He was alono the perfect singing-god; his 
tlioughts, words, deeds, all sang together. . . .The master 
singer of our modem raco and ago; the poet beloved 
above all other poets, being beyond all other poets — 
in one word, and the only proper word — divine.’ The 
difference is chiefly one of point of view : ALrnold finds 
‘ in his poetry the incrunble want, in general, of a so-und 
subject-matter, and tho incurable fault, in consequence, of 
unsubstantiality. Those who extol him as the poet of 
clouds, tho poet of sunsets, ore only saj'ing that he did 
not, in fact, laj' hold upon the poet’s right subject-matter; 
and in honest truth, with all hm chaim of soul and spirit, 
and "with all his gift of musical diction and movement, 
he never, or haimy over, did.’ In a word, Mr. Arnold 
finds in him no criticism of life. On tho other hand, 
S'winbume cares above aU things for the melodj' and 
music of verse, and these he finds, in Shelley’s divine l^c 
gift. But there is a ‘via media,’ a sane mean of criticism. 
StiU better, there is a blessed faculty of going to each poet 
for the best that he can give us, with thankfulness and 
praise. No one will accuse Herfoifi of anjdhing but sane, 

1 Op. *318 strange tho mind, that very fiery particle, . . 

Should let itself he snnffed out hy an artide ^ Don Juan,* ». oy 
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sound, impartial judgments. ‘The question (he unites) 
with which the “Triumph of Life “ abruptly closes, “ Then 
what is life, I cried” — ^remained for ever unanswered in 
speech of Ids. Shelley’s own life was one of those which 
most preclude an unworthy answer to it. None of his con- 
temporaries lived from first to last so completelj’’ under the 
dominance of “soul-light”; his errors in conduct and 
weaknesses in art were alike rooted in this supreme quality.’ 
His boyish resolve had been 

‘ I will bo wiao, 

And just, and freo, nod mild, if in mo lies 
Such power, for I grow wen^ to behold 
Tho selfish nnd tho strong still tjTanniso 
Without loproach or check,’. 

and he carried it out. Shelley was a revolutionary, but 
ho was also a transcendental, poet. If the one quality 
repels us, tho other should equally attract. If ho lived in 
an unpractical, ethereal world, his poetry is drawing many 
souls upwards to hold communion wiUi him there. An 
Scott is the poet of tho romantic x)ast, Shelley is the poet 
of the glorious future. In Bryon the intellect is supreme 
and tho imagination suboidinato ; in Shelley tho intellect 
is soiwant to tho imagination. "VVith oyos fixed on tho 
splendid apparitions witli which he peopled space, ho went 
through the world not seeing tho high road, stumbling 
over the stones of tho road side. 

‘As a poet,’ says J. A. Sjnnonds, ‘Shelley contributed a 
now qualit3' to English literature — a quality of idealily, 
freedom, and spiritual audacity, which severe critics of 
other nations think wo lack. Byron’s dniing is in n 
different region : his oloiueutnl worldliuoss and pungent 
satire do not liberate our energies, or cheer us with new 
hopes and splendid vistas. Wordsworth, the vety anti- 
thesis to Shwey in his reverent accord with insti^tions, 
suits 0111' meditative mood, sustains us with a sound 
philosophy, and braces us by a healthy contact with the 
Nature he so dearly loved. But in Wordswoith there is 
none of Shelley’s magnetism. What remains of permanent 
value in Coleridge’s poetry — such works as ‘ Ohrletabel,’ the 
■'‘-Ancient Mariner,’ or ‘Kubla Khan ’ — ^is a product of pure 
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artistic fancy, tempered by the author’s mysticism. Keats, 
true and sacred poet as he Tras, loved Nature •wdth a 
somewhat sensuous devotion .... nor did he share the 
prophetic fire which burns in Shelley’s verse. In none of 
Shelley’s greatest contemporaries was the lyrical faculty so 
paramount ; and whether we consider his minor songs, his 
odes, or his more complicated choral dramas, we acknow- 
ledge that he was the loftiest and the most spontaneous 
singer of our language. In range of power he Avas also 
conspicuous above the rest. . . . "While lis genius was so 
varied, and its flight so unapproached in swiftness, it 
would be vain to deny that Shelley, as an artist, had faults 
fi-om which the men witli whom I have compared him were 
more free. The most prominent of these are haste, in- 
coherence, verbal carelessness, incompleteness, a want of 
narrative force, and a weak hold on tobjective realities.’ 

Our selections are some stanzas from ‘Adonais,’ and the 
exquisite little song ‘ To Night.’ 

< lie has oiitsoored the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calunuiy, and hato and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and toituro not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
Ho is secure, and now can never mourn _ 

A heart grown cold, a head grown groy in vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn. 

With sparldess ashes load an unlamcntcd um. 

* He lives, ho wahos — ^’tia Death is dead, not lie ; 

Mourn not for Adonais — Thou, young Down, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 

‘ Yo caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 

Cease yo faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 

AVhioh like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thicivn 
O’er the abandoned Emh, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stais which smile on its despair ! 

* Ho is made one wilhJSTaturo : there is heard 
His voice in nil her music, from the moan 
Of thimdor to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

Ho is a presence to bo felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and Btone, 
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Spreading itself where’er that Power may more 
ASTiich has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
"Which widds the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

‘ ITo is a portion of the loveliness 
A\Tiich once ho made more lovely.’ 


* Swiftly walk over the western wave, 

Spirit of Night I 
Out of the misty eastern cave. 

Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and’ fear, 

"Which make thee terrible and dear, — 

Swift be tliy tight 1 

‘ Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ! 

llliiid with thine hair the eyes of Day ; 

Kiss her until she bo wearied out, 

'Phen Astindcr o’er city, and sen, and land, 
Touiliing all with tliino opiato wand — 

Come, long sought 1 

* When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed lor thee ; 

Wlicn light rode high, and the dew was gone. 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree. 

And the weary Day tamed to his rest, 
Lingering lilco an unlos’ed guest, 

I sighed for thee. 

* Thy brother Dcatli came, and cried, 

Wouldst thou mo ? 

njy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noon-tide bee. 

Shall I nestle near thy side P 
Wouldst thou mo P— And I replied, 

No, not thee 1 

‘ Death will come when thou art dead. 

Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou ort fled ; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, bolovSd Night — 

Swift bo thine approariimg flight, 

' Come soon, soon I ’ 
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Keats (like Shelley’s ashes) lies in the Protestant, 
cemeteiy at Rome, and on his grave, by his own desire, is 
the inscription: ‘Here lies one whose name was writ in' 
water.’ ‘ Posterity has agreed with him that it is,’ adds 
Saintsbury, ‘but in the Water of Life.’ John Keats came 
Keats of unpoetical parentage; his father was em- 
1793-1821. ployed in livery stnMes in London. He is 
therefore, like his master, Spenser, a cockney poet. It is 
impossible to conceive of circumstances of birth and up- 
bringing being more complelely belied. Tho cockney 
poet becomes the modem smger of Ghreoco ; the surgeon’s 
apprentice becomes the aposue of beauty, the founder of 
the Tennysonion school of flawless workmanship. Kents 
gave promise in his surgical studies, but they were dis- 
tasteful to him, and in the year that his fimt volume of 
‘Poems’ (18171 appeared he abandoned them. In 1818 came 
‘Endymion,’ insolently reviewed in tlie Quarterly and 
Blachoood. The latter infonned Keats that a ‘starved 
apothecary was better than a starved poet,’ and called his 
poem ‘calm, settled, imperturbable, drivelling idiotcy.* 
Not these reviews, as Shelley supposed, but the deadly 
malady consumption, led to the poet’s early death. In a 
volume of 1820 all his most penect work appeared. Li 
the fall of that year ho sailed!^ for Naples with his friend 
Severn, who tended him with a woman’s devotion until his 
death at Rome in Pebruaiy, 1821. 

Keats’s genius, like Shelley’s, matured witli astounding 
TTj V rapidity, and especially his artistic perception 
and execution. ‘Endymion,’ an adaptation of 
the dassical myth of Endymion and the Moon to the poet 
and his pursuit of beauty, has little to recommend it 
beyond its wealth of phrase and imagery, and these very 
excellences by their excess turn to defects. It shows a 
desire for mere prettinesses of diction, an intemperate 
use of ornament, a striving after verbal effect at the 
expense of thought. But if we turn to his later Q-reek 
fragment, ‘Hyperion,’ which Byron pronounced ‘as sublime 
as Aeschylus,^ we find the faults of the earher poem 
chastened and toned down into somefliing like AtUc 
severity and simplicity. ‘ Lamia * is founded on the story 
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of a young man u'odded to a sorpont whicli had assumed 
tho form of a "beautiful vroman. * Isabella, or the Pot of 
Basil,’ was Keats’s contribution to a volumo of ‘ Tales from 
Boccaccio,’ planned u'ith his friend Reynolds, and shows 
what ho could do in poetic narrative. ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes’ approaches most nearly, among his conmleto poems, 
to tho perfect standard attained in the six ‘ Odes ’ and in 
tho pick of tho * Sonnets.’ Tho word ‘ perfect ’ is no 
exaggeration; absolutely perfect in conception, in execution, 
are tho best of tho odes and sonnets. 

"What might not this genius of twenty-five have accom- 
plished if he had lived ? Has early death was tho OTCatest 
loss that English poetry over suffered, for ho had learnt 
more of his art, of discipline and self-restraint, between 
‘Endymion’ and tho ‘Odos’than any other English poet ever 
learnt, we may safely say, in the same space of time. To 
Keats on remove some popular misconceptions on this 
himself, an^ other points, lot us quote a few sentences 
of his own : ‘ Oh for a life of sensations rather than of 
tlioughts.’ ‘ Knowing within myself the manner in which 
this poem [“Endymion”] has boon produced, it is not 
without a feeling of regret that I make it public. "What 
manner I mean will bo quite clear to tho reader, who 
must soon perceive groat inexperience, immaturity, and 
every error denoting a feverish attempt rather than a deed 
accomplished.’ ‘I liavo not tho slightest feeling of 
humility towai'ds tho public or to anything in existence 
but tho Eternal Being, tho Principle of Beauty, and tho 
^lomory of Great Men.’ ‘I could not live without tho 
love of my fiiends ; I would jump down Etna for any 
great public good — ^but I hato a mawkish popularity.’ 

‘ Praise or blame has but a momentaiy effect on tho man 
whose lovo of beauty in tho abstract makes him a severe 
critic of his own works. My own criticism has given me 
pain without comparison beyond what JHachcood or the 
Quarterly could. possibly inflict ; and also, when I feel I am 
right, no extoraal praise can give mo such a glow as my 
own soHtaiy roporcoption and rectification of what is fine.’ 

‘ I find there is no wortliy pursuit but the idea of doing 
some good to the world.’ ‘There is but one way for me. 
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The road lies through application, study, and thought. I 
will pursue it.’ ‘The best sort of poetry — ^that is all I 
care for, all I live for.’ ‘ If I should die, I have left no 



‘ Beauty is truth, truth heauty, — ^that is all 
Te know on co^, and all ye need to know.’ 


Note the advance from * Oh, for a life of sensations ! ’ 

. ... to ‘I have loved the principle of heauty in all 

^ things.’ People malce the absurd mii^alce of 

judging Keats as if we possessed anything but what would 
be the juvenilia of other poets. Compare his work with 
that of the first twenty-five years of the life of any other 
English poet, of B3T.'on or Shelley for example, and he has 
nothing to fear from the comparison. Like SheUey, Keats 
is an inspired poet. ‘ The mood which all artists require, 
covet, and find most rare,’ was the common mood with 
Ixim. The lives of many j>oets have to be set in the 
opposite scale to their poetiy ; the life of Keats tells into 
his poetiy, ennches it, makes it more fully comprehensible. 
To say that he lacked the self-restraint and self-castigation 
necessary for choice and for rejection, for balance and for 
proportion, which must accompany the divine g^, is not 
wholly true, and, if true, is only to say that his poetic art 
was not fully matured. Impassioned admiration of Greek 
sculpture, especially in the Elgin marbles, gave a more 
potent turn to Keats’s poetry than any other external 
influence. Byron recognised this when he spoke of him os 
having 

* without Greek 

Contrived to talk about the gods of late 

hluch as they might^have been supposed to speak.’ 

In spite of his ignorance of Greek, he was as near to the 
Greek spirit ns any Englishman has ever been. Lastly, he 
was a true ‘romantic’ in his love of Nature. ‘Keats 
discovers,’ saj's Bridges, ‘in the most usual objects either 
beauty or sources of delight or comfort, or sometimes even 
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of imaclnatiro liorror, 'whiclx nro all new; and hero his 
origintuit}' seems inoshaustible, and his wide poetic 
sympathies the strongest. Nor does he condno himself to 
matters of which ho could havo had much o:^erience ; ho 
makes Nature the object of his imaginative faculty — 
Nature apart from man, or related to man as an en- 
chantress to a dreamer.’ 

ODE TO A NIQHTINGAUSS. 

* lly heart aches, and a drowsy numhness mine 

My sense, as though of hemoek I had drunk, 

Or emptied somo dull opiate to tho drains 
One minuto post, and Lctho-worda had sunk : 

’Tis not through cn^’y of thy hoppy lot, 

But being too liappy in thy happiness, — 

That thon, light-winged Drjiid of tiio trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of bccchon green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full-throated case. 

* Oh ! for a draught of vinleM, that hath been 

Cooled a long age in the doep-dolvcd earth, 

TosUng of Flora and tho country green. 

Donee, and Frovon9hl song, and sun-burnt mirth I 
Oh I lor a beaker lull of the warm South, 

Full of the true, tho blushful ni2>pocrcnc. 

With beaded bubbles winking nt the brim, 

And puipled-staincd mouth ; 

That I might ^nk, and leave tho world unseen, 

And with thee fade away into tho forest dim ; 

* Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves host never known, 

Tho weariness, tho lover, and the fret 
Hero, whore men sit and hoar each other groan ; 

"Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies, 
"Where but to think is to bo full of sorrow 
And lenden-oycd despairs, 

Whore Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or now Love pine nt them beyond to-morrow. 

* Away I away ! for I will fly to tbee. 

Not dinrioted by Bacchus and his pords. 

But on tho viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
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Already \7ith thee ! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 

OlustorM around by all her starry fays ; 

But here there is no light, 

Saro what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through vordtu:ou8 glooms and winding mossy ways 

‘ I cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs npon the boughs. 

But in embalmed darkness guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
Thegmss, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 

Wmte Mwthom, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets covered in loaves ; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy Avino, 

The murmurous haunt of flics on summer eves., 

* Darkling I listen ; and for many a timo 
I have been half in love ndth easeful Death, 

Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now more than over aoems it rich to dio. 

To cease upon the midnight with no ]^in, 

"While thou ai-t pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such nu ootasy I 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

‘ Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird ! 

No himg^ generations trend thee down ; 

The voice 1 hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; ' 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a patli 
Through the sad heart of Buth when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the nlion com ; 

■ The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous sens, in faery lands forlorn. 

‘ Forlorn 1 the very word is like n boll 

To toll mo back from thoe to my sole self I 
Adieu 1 the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. ■ 

Adieu ! adieu I thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Dp the hill-side ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades : 

"Was it a vision, or a waking dream P 
Fled is that musio Do I wake or sleep P ’ 
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That ‘ grand old pagan,’ Walter Savage Landor, published 
irfindor, his first volume of ‘Poems’ in 1796, his last 
1776—1884. volume of ‘Im^nary Conversations ’ in 1853, 
and ‘Heroic Idylls’ in 1863. Sebelongs to ourpresent period, 
however, though he overlaps it at both ends. The romantic 
interest that should attacu to Landor’s Hfo and literary 
work has been repelled, in the one case by his unamiable 
or eccentric character, — ‘ his most intimato friendships 
were states of unstable equilibrium,’ — ^in the other case 
more inexplicably. No man who commands such a con- 
sensus of distinguished pmise is so neglected as Landor. 
Swinburne says that no English writer since Milton has 
attained to equal excellence in hath verso and prose, and' 
writes of him (in a private letter) as ‘ n man whom I am 
convinced that future times will always regard as one of 
the great English Classics in poetry as in prose — and not 
less certainly as one of the noblest and loftiest draraotei's 
in the history of letters.’ Yet the reading public has so 
far falsified the prediction. Coleridge asked in 1834: 

‘ What it is that Landor wants to make him a poet ? His 
powers are certainly very considerable, but he seems to be 
totally deficient in that modifyingfaculty which compresses 
several units into one whole. The truth is that he does 
not possess imagination in its highest form. Hence his 
poems, taken as wholes, are unintelligible; you have 
eminences excessively bright, and all the gr*ound around 
and between them is darkness. Besides which he has 
never learned with aU his energy how to write simple and 
lucid English.’ The simple fact seems to be that Landor 
is too severely classical, too Greek, to be popular in our 
present state of culture. He emulated Gray in his 
‘ extreme conciseness of expre-ssion, yet pure, perspicuous, 
and musical.’ ‘H I could resemble Pindar in nothing 
else,’ wrote Landor, ‘ I was resolved to be ns conrpendious 
and exclusive.’ The consequence is, his longer poems ore 
not read ; but fortunately life ‘ little language ’ is his best. 
Of his shorter pieces, which will not readily be allowed to 
die, we quote Lamb’s favourite, ‘Kose Aylmer.* 

‘ Ah what avails the sceptred race, 

Ah what the form aivine 1 
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What every virtue, every grace ! 

Bose Aymter, all were th^e. 

‘Bose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but ijever see, 

A night of memones and of sig^ 

I consecrate to thee.’ 

The foregoing are the poetio giants of the period; 
of the rest mu^ less need he said. Time has not been 
campbeu, Hnd to Thomas Oampbell’s reputation. His 
1777-1844. I Pleasures of Hope ’ (1799) ran through four 
editions in one year. It is the most extraordinaiy blend 
of romantic subject-matter, the aspirations of an ardent 
revolutionist, "with eighteenthcentury versification. ‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming ’ is a narrative poem in the Spenserian stanza 
(not well suited for narrative), relating the fortunes of a 
family settled by the Susquehanna, and the destruction of the 
village of Wyoming by a band of Indians. These things 
are now neither read nor highly esteemed, and for tms 
reason ; they are not inspired. They are the productions of 
Campbell’s workshop. On the other hand, his martial 
lyrics and some of his ballads have the iiue touch of 
inspiration. In 1800 Campbell had gone to the Continent, 
and ‘caught the fever of militarism,’ foUoiving in the 
train of armies and hovering round fields of battle. Out 
of these experiences and liis feeling of patriotism arose 
his three masterpieces, ‘ Ye Mariners of i^gland ’ (1801), 

‘ Hohenlinden’ (1803), ‘ Battle of the Baltic ’ (1 809). These, 
in spite of ‘polishing,’ and in spite of some crudities of 
expression — no one has ever found out the meaning of the 
-first two lines quoted below — take rank in their dass n^ 
to JDrayton’s ‘ Batfle of Agincourt ’ by dint of theii’ martial 
movement and felicities of phrase. Two or three stains, 
taken from the ‘Battle of the Baltic’ and the ‘Soldier’s 
Dream,’ will suffice to show Campbell at about his best. 

* But the might of England fished 
To anticipate the scene. 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 

“ Heoits of oak,’^ our captains cried, when each gun , 
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From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death'shade round the ships, 
like the hnnicane eclipse 
Of the sun.’ 


‘ Then pledged ■we the wine cup, end fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part, 
hly little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 

And my 'wife sohhed aloud in her fulness of heart : 

‘ Stay, stay -with us, rest, thou art weary and worn ’ ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 

Tut sorrow returned with the dawning of mom. 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away.’ 

If this chapter made any pretence of heing chronological 
(•which it does not), Geor^ Orabhe ■would have come at its 
head, for -when our period o;penB he ■was taking a twenty- 
two years’ rest from publication. He was bom at the chaim- 
Ciabbo, ing little SufEoUc watering-place of Aldeburgh, 
1754-1832. -^rhere his memory is commemorated by an in- 
difEerent bust in the church; became first a surgeon, and 
later (after he had been saved from a debtor’s prison by 
Burlce)^ curate, in his native-place ; was presented to two 
small livings by Lord Ohancellor Thurlow, who told him 
ivith an oath ‘he was as like Parson Adams [in “Joseph 
Andrews”] as twelve to a dozen’; was silent, after his 
‘New^aper’ (1786), for twenty-two years, though he had 
periodical ‘ incremations ’ of manuscript ; returned to still 
more successful poetry •with his ‘ Parish Register ’ in 1807 ; 
and died at a good old age, famous and at peace ■with all 
men, even' -with the au&or of the parody of the ‘Parish 
Register’ in ‘Rejected Addresses,’ Horace Smith. Up to 
1786 Grabbe was writing on in theold, faded style, applauded 
by Johnson. His ‘library’ (1781) is a smooth, almost ■wit- 
less imitation of Pope ; indeed he has been colled a ‘ Pope 
in worstedstocldngs.’ His ‘Village ’, representing hishighest 
level in the eighteenth century, is quite devoid of any trace 
of naturalism ; he is os severe as the Knight of La hfancha 
in his aversion from all romance. When ho begins again, 
more than fifty years old, to publish poetry, the only trace 
of the infiuence of the romantio re'vival is seen in the greater 
play allowed to the poet’s fancy. Ho is ‘ our chief realist 
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poet.’ Byron called him ‘Nature’s sternest poet, yet the 
best.’ HazHtt characterised his work with more ^scrimi- 
nation : ‘ His tales turn one and all on the same sort of 
teasing, helpless, unimaginative distress.’ "When Crahhe 
^tified his method by Pope’s example, ‘Nothing,’ said 
Hazhtt, ‘ can he more ^ssiinilar. Pope describes what is 
striking, Oi*abhe would have described merely what was 
there. In Pope there was an appeal to the imagination ; 
you see what was j^assing in a poetical point of view.’ 
Narrative poetry lends itself to weak lines ; Crabbe is at 
times weaker than Wordsworth at his weakest. The Hne 
that both Tennyson and Fitzgerald claimed to have com- 
posed in parody of Woi*deworth, 

‘ A Mr. Wilkinson, n clergyman,’ 

would have been no parody of Orabbe. 


ITROM THE ‘PABISH KEGISTEB.’ 

‘ To pomp and pageantry in nought allied, 

A nohle peasant, Isaac Ashford died. 

Nohlc he was, contemning nil things moan, 

His truth unquestioned, and his soul serene : 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid. 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed : 
Shame know him not, ho dreaded no disgrace : 
Truth, simplo truth, was written in his mco ; 
Yet while me serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful ho seemed and gentleness he loved : 

To hliss domestic he his heart resigned. 

And, with the firmest, had the fondest mind : 
Wore others joj-ful, ho looked smiling on, 

And gnvo allowance where ho needed nono ; 
Good ho icfiuicd with future ill to buy. 

Nor know a joy that caused reflection’s sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, his undeuded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distiessed ; 

(Bono of the poor I it wounds their weaker mind, 

tw%. . _ _ _ F-. J.1 1 




Yet far was be from stoic pride removed ; 

He felt humanely, and ho warmly loved : 

I marked his action when his infimt died^ 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The still tears, stealing down that farrowed clicck, 
Spoke jpiiy gainer ihw the tongue can speak.’ 
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Eobort Southey’s is ono of tho most highly nnd rightly 
southov, honoiu’ed uomcs in tho roll of English men of 
I'T-i-isIs. letters. Eds life is a record of hard, conscien- 
tious, not over-well rewarded toil. His output was tremendous, 
though he was not a very rapid worker; the list of his 
books and articles nearly fills six dosoly printed pages ; 
his poems run to eight-hundred pages in double coIuims. 
!ffis most famous prose-work is his ‘ Life of Nelson still a 
classic. Ho u as lauroato for tho last thirty years of his 
life ; for the last iorty years ho lived at Qreta Hall near 
Keswick. Four years before his death ho had softening 
of the brain, tho cumulative effect of a life of unremitting 
labour. Like AVordsworth, ho found his greatest happiness 
in his homo. His fiiend, Sir Henry Taylor, but does 
Southey justice when ho saj’s: ‘There wore greater poets 
in his generation, and there were men of a deeper and more 
far-reaching philosophic faculty ; but take him for all in all, 
— ^his ardent and genial piety, moral strength, tho mag;ni- 

tudo and variety of his powers, tho field which he covered 
in litomture, and tho beauty of liis life, — ^itmay bo said of 
him, justly and with no straining of tho truth, that of all his 
contemporaries he was tho greatest maic.’ 

After that, and still more after Byron’s castigation, wo 
can forgive Southey his laureate ‘ Yision of J udgment, ’ which 
represents hie low water-mark in poetry. Of his 
His Poetry, jjn,rrntivo poems, ‘ Thalaba the Desti-oyer ’ 

(1801), ‘Madoc’ (1805), ‘ Tho Curse of Kehama ’ (1810), 
‘Eoderick tho last of tho Goths’ (1814), the last-named is 
the best; but the best lacks inspiration; they smell of 
tho lamp. As has boon brilliantly romarked, ‘“Eoderick” 
illustrates Wordswortli’s thooiy of poetic language far 
better than his oivn practico.^ 

Southey is not easy to sample in short space ; everyone 
knows the ‘ Battle of Blenheim ’ nnd we thei’eforo give 

STANZAS ■WHITTEN IN HIS LTBRAHT. 

‘ Sly days among tho Dead are passed ; 

Around me I hohold, 

AVhero’or these casual eyes are cast, 

The mightj' minds of old ; 
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My never failing Mends are they, 
with whom I converse day by day. 

* 'With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
Tvith tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

* My thoughts are with the Dead, with them 

I live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears. 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instmction with an humble mind. 

* My hopes are with the Dead, anon 

My placo with them will be. 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through nU futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That win not perish in the dust.’ 

'Bomances and novels in verse,* said De Quincey, 

‘ constitute tlie poetiy wliicli is immediately successful j and 
that is a poetry, it may he added, which, being successful 
through one generation, afterwards is unsuccessful for 
ever.’ ‘ Novels in verse ’ or narrative poems were written 
at this time by Scott, Byron, Campbell, Southey, and 
Moore, and the destiny which Do Quincey predicted has ^ 
overtaken all their narrative verse, except Scott’s and 
Moore, Moore’s. Thomas Moore lives in poetic history 
1770 - 18 S 3 . ijy works: his ‘Irish Melodies,’ in which 
his Oeltio enthusiasm and patriotism are suppressed in 
deference to his Englidi drawing-room patrons ; his ‘Li^a 
Bookh ’ (tulip cheek), a collection of Persian tales, of which - 
‘ Paradise and the Peri ’ is the best known ; and the ‘Pudge 
PamUy in Paris,’ a satire on the Englishman abroad. He 
wrote also the well known lives of Sheridan and Byron. 
Moore was a clever versifier, who caught the ear of the 
society of his day with sentimental verse of sweet smooth- 
ness, such as now abounds in jprovincial newspapers and 
magazines. Moore could wnte this sort of thing ad , , 
libitum : . . . 
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‘ Boliovo mo, i£ all those endearing young charms, 

Wliich I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

"Wero to change hy to morrow, and fleet in my ardis, 

Like fnirv-gifls'fading away. 

Thou would’st still bo ador’d, as this momont thou art. 

Let thy loveliness fade ns it will. 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still.’ 

Ilcmy James Loigli Hunt was the intimate associate of 
Leigh Hunt, far greater men, among others of Byron, 
17M-1M9. Shelley, and Keats. Keats owed much to him 
in the •way of friendship, and not a little in the way of his 
art. Tms association with greater men has been 
extended from life to literature (indeed it was from the 
first in part literary), and, combined -with some ‘ ill luck * 
both in life and in fame,* has depreciated Hunt below his 
deserts. And his deserts, in the literary sense, wore never 
voiy gi'eat. ‘ His chief function in literattire,* says a critic 
‘ was to further the ease, -vivacity, and grace, of whicli, 
though in a far choicer kind. Lamb was a master in prose, 
and Ohaucev and Ai-iosto in verso.’ !From 1811 to ISIS ho 
was in x>rison for calling the Ilogent ‘a fat Adonis of 
fifty',’ and there ho wrote his longest poem, * The Stoiy of 
Bimini.’ But ho is at his best lu shorter pieces, in his 
translations from the Italian, and in ‘ Abou Ben Adhem.’ 
He was a versatile wi'iter, and played many parts besides 
that of poet, — ^journalist, novelist, biographer, auto- 
biographer, essayist, and critic. 

Samuel Eogors, though the junior of Crabbe, has the 
Eogers, bettor claim to be regarded as the doyen of the 
iiC3-i8S5. lomantio school, to which Orabbo never gave 
in his adherence. Bogors was a less original and less 
noteworthy poet ; but ho swam with the current. He was 
a wealthy banker, at whose house many of the most 
famous literati of the day met, and to their swelling 
themes he played a somewhat feeble accompaniment. He 
felt the romantic influences, but his response to them 


» ‘ Xn Bplto of Pickens's pasdonatoly ropcntnnt Tepudlation, It fa still the 
fashion in certain circles to dcclaro that the selfish, ^pocntical sponger, Hhrold 
- Skimpole [in “ Bleak Ilonso ”], fa a porUiut of Leigh Print drawn from the life by 
one who knew him well,’ 

- 88 
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was neither ready nor strongly marked. Hie earlier 
poems — ^he was composing over a period of forty-nine 
years — are in heroic couplets, and are marked by a good 
deal of Popian polish and refining; his longest poem, 
‘Italy,’ is in blank verse, but not written with less laborious 
care. Eveiy one knows the story of ‘GKnevra’ (in ‘Italy’). 
James Hogg, the ‘Ettrick Shepherd* and eccentilc bar4 
Here, was a protigi of Scott’s, who was introduced to 
1772-1M5. -when he was ‘raiding’ in the interests 

of his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ Herford is of 
opinion that he surpassed his sponsor in ultimate poetical 
quality. His best work, the ‘ Queen’s Wake,’ in livaliy 
of Scott’s ‘Minstrelsy,’ is a collection of ballads set in an 
ingenious framework. Hogg was one of the projectors 
of ‘Maga’ (1817), and figfured in its pages as .one 
of the interlocutors in Wilson’s ‘Noctes Ambrosianao’ 


(1822-33). 

Eobert Bloomfield (1766-1823) and John Glare (1793- 
1864) were alike in their humble rustic origin, in receiving 
their first inspiration from Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ and in the 
bucolic character of their poetry; the ‘Farmer’s Boy’ 
(1798) of the fonner and the ‘Poems Descriptive of 
Eural Life and Scenery’ (1820) of the latter are their 
best Icnown works. A far more deservedly famous godson 
Elliott, of Thomson was Ebenezer Elliott of Sheffield, 

1781-1840. ‘Oom-Law Ehymer,’ another ‘imeducated 

poet.’ He began ns a singer of Nature in ‘ The Venial 
Walk ’ (1798) ; but the wi’ongs and sufferings of the poor 
toilers among whom he lived recalled him to be their 
knight in the poetic lists, where he championed them ‘ to 
the utterance ’ — did, it may be said, for political reform 
what Hood did for social refonn. EGs * Oom-Law Ehymes ’ 
are said to have materially assisted in producing that revolt 
of the manufactuiing jiopulation of the British Islands 
against the Com Laws, which induced their final abrogation 
in 1846. Dowden, in his sympathetic appreciation, sums up 
Elliott’s poetic achievement in one sentence: ‘Elliott’s 
imagination was ambitious, and imperfectly trained: he 
accordingly dealt with large and passionate themes, entering . 
into them with complete alandon ; and he was hurried on 
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to passages of genuine in^iration ; real lieiglits and 
deptliB ■were •witlun bis range; lieavenly lights alternate 
•with, netlier dnrlmoss.’ “Wo must find room for one verse ; 

* 'When xrilt Tliou savo tho pooplo P 
0 God of mercy, -when ? 
l^ot kings nnd lor^, Imt nations ! 

Not thrones nnd croxnis, hnt men t 
Flovers of thy honrt, O God, nro they ; 

IjcI (hem not pass like weeds nwnj' — 

Tlieir heritngo a sunless day. 

God save tho people ! * 

The two men with whom we close this chapter belong in 
part, probably more than any others we have mentioned, 
Hood, to Tictorian poet^. ‘ Tom * Hood’s best and 
170S-1M5, jjiQgt famous pieces, ‘ The Song of the Shirt ’ 
and ‘The Bridge of Sighs,’ date from bnt a short time 
before his death in 1845 ; and it is only the chronological 
fact that before 1832 he had won lasting poetic fame by 
his ‘Hero and Leander,’ ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Pairies,’ 
‘ Dream of Eugene Aram,’ and other pieces, thot lends to 
his inclusion hero. On the contrary, although John Keble, 
HeWo, then vicar of Hursloy in Hampshire, was pub- 
1702-1800. lishing poetry as late ns 1847, his one famous 
wort, ‘The Ohristion Tear,’ app^oi’ed in 1827. Keble was 
associated with Newman and Pusey in the leadership of 
the Oxford movement. Keble was a religious poet— no 
more hymn-writer. ‘The Ohiistian Tear’ shows him 
three parts of the way on the journey from pantheism to 
sacerdotalism. 



OHAPTEE XXXY. 

PHOSE 1798-1832 A.D. 

As Wordsworth towers above the poetry of this period, 
so does Sir Walter Scott above its prose. Not that in 
Scott. absolute merit on -^e formal side of their art 
• either Wordsworth is the equal of Shelley or 
Scott of Iiamb, but that their position in the history of 
the developments of literature, their importance in relation 
to later poetry and prose respectively, is supreme.' As 
compared with Scott, Lamb was a childless genius. In 
the two preceding chapters something has been said of the 
history of prose hction at this epoch and an outline given 
of Scott’s fife. Hero therefore our concern is his prose, 
which we shall not greatly wrong if wo limit it to the 
* Waverley Novels.’ 

According to Scott’s own account, ho had been led to 
write his earlier romances in verse, instead of in prose, by 
a series of accidents. ‘ His poems were therefore a casual 
Th^enesis of and temporary deviation from the main purpose 
‘WoTcriey.’ of his life.’ As early ns 1800 or thereabouts 
he had written a chapter of a tale of chivalry in the nrarmer 
of Walpole’s ‘ Castle of Otranto ’; as he humourously says, 

‘ those who complain, not unreasonably, of the profusion of 
the tales which have followed “Waverley” may bless their 


* 'For rixteen years,’ says Hcrford in his altog:ctbcr admirahlo 'Age of Wor^ 
xrorth,’’’ tho wonaerful senes of the “Scotch Norels," ns they -wore called, iamm 
from ihe Ballantynes’ press xvithout a pause ; wd for the last ten at least, thw 
appearance xrns watched for ns eagerly in Foris and Weimar os in Xiondon. 
poems hod thrown the British world into apassing excitement ; the novels enlarged 
the intellectual horizon of all Europe, created in half a dozen nations the nor^ or 
national life, and opened n new epoch in the study of history. Ilazlitt, who long 
refused to rend Uio great Tory’s tales, and then sold tlie finest tliinn in the woria 
about them, hardly overstated the difference when he declared that “the poems 
were received as fashionable and well-dressed acquaintances : we are ready to tear 
the others in pieces ns old friends.’’ ’ 
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stars at tlio narrow oscnpo tliey liavo made, by tbo commence- 
ment of tlio innndnt ion bein g post ponod for fifteen years later.’ 
After thepublicntion of the ‘Laj' of tho last Minstrel’ in 1805, 
Scott wrolo about tbo first seven chapters of ‘Waverley',’ 
which was advertised by Bnllantyno ns about to appear 
under the title of ‘ Wnvorloy, or ’tis FifUj years since,’ which 
was altered in 1814 to ‘Sixty.’ A friend, to whom ho 
submitted these opening chapters describing AVaverley’s 
education in romantic literaturo (* tho passages concerning 
whoso coxirso of rending woro imitated from recollections 
of my own,’ says Scott), not unnatiunlly deemed them to 
bo imworthy' of Scott’s then reputation. Scott sometimes 
turned his thoughts to tho continuation of tho romance, 
but ‘ I could not find what I had already written, and was 
too indolent to attempt to write it anew fi'om memory. 
Two circumstances in particular recalled my recollection of 
tho mislaid manuscript. Tho fii'st was tho extended and 
well-merited fame of Jliss Edgeworth.’’ Tho second was 
tho fact tliat Scott completed in somo fashion a romance loft 
unfinished by Joseph Strutt, ‘QueenliooHnll.’ Atlongth, in 
1814, when searching for fishing tacldo, Scott found tho lost 
manuscript, and completed tho story in four weeks. All 
this proves conclusively — and tlio conclusion is worth 
emphasizing — that ho did not take to prose fiction because, 
ns ho himself put it, Byron had * bet him ’ in poetry. 

‘'Waverley,^thus introduced to tho world anonymously, 
Tho * Wavcriey name to the wonderful series of twenty- 

KotcIs,' nine works produced in the next seventeen 
1814-31. yearg, authorship, though known to some 

twenty private friends, and though it was long a passion 
of tho reading world to discover it, remained a secret until 
1827, when it was divulged at tho Thontricnl Fund Dinner. 


> Horia jCdgoworth (1767-1810), tho Iri^ norcitst, wns, llko Hiss Auston, Scott’s 
predecessor jn flcilon. Her novels, of which ' Belinda,’ * Castlo Baclcront,’ and ' The 
Ahsenteo ’ nro tho hest, though vividlr portraying Iridi lifo and character, are 
partly marred hy a too obtrnstvo moral, social, or cducatiannl pumso. ‘ Thus sho 
bccomo, in somo sonso, both a doctrinairo Hiss Austen, and an Irish, yot prosaio. 
Sir Walter.’ Scott praised hor ‘rich humour, pathoUo iondemoss, and adimrable 
tact.' When staying at Abbotsford sho repmd tho compliment very cffoctivoly. 
‘ Yon SCO how it is : Bean Swift sold ho had written his boohs in order that pcoplo 
might Icom to treat him like a great lord. Sir Walter writes his it( order that h; 
may bo able to treat his people ns a great lord ought to do.’ 
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Scott ■went almost aLsmd lengths in order to keep the 
secret, quoting from his own poetry, and apparently 
revie'wing his o'wn novels in the Quarterly on the appear- 
ance of ‘Old Mortality’ (1816). But in reality the mtter 
was a double-dyed deception: he merely copied out 
Ersldne’s article for mystification, as he states himself in 
theinti'oduotiontothe ‘Ohronides of theOanongate’ (1827). 

The following dassifioation of the Waverley Novels was 
, made by the late Mr. T. B. Shaw : I. Hjstoet. 
® * (i.) Scottish: — ‘Waverley ’ (theperiodofthePre- 
tender’s attempt in 1746), ‘Legend of Montrose ’ (tifie Oivil 
"Warinthe l7thoentuiy), ‘OldMortaHty ’ (the rebellion of the 
Covenanters), ‘Monastery* and ‘Abbot’ (the deposition and 
imprisonment of Maiy Queen of Scots), ‘ Pair Maid of Perth’ 
(the reign of Eobertili. ), ‘ Castle Dangerous ’ (the time of the 
Black Douglas), (ii.) English: ‘Ivanhoe’ (the return of 
Bidiard Coaur de Icon from the Holy Land), ‘ Kenilworth’ 
(the reign of Elizabeth), ‘Portunesof Nigd’ (reign of James 
L), ‘Peverilof the Peak* (reign of Charles H.; period oftho 
pretended Catholic plot), ‘ Betrothed’ (the wars of the Welsh 
Marches), ‘ Talisman ’ (^e third Crusade : Eiohard Coeur de 
Idon), ‘Woodstock’ (the Qi-ril War and Commonwealth), 
(iii.) Continental: ‘Quentin Durward’ (Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold), ‘Anne of Q-eierstein ’ (the epoch of the 
battle of Nancy), ‘ Count Eobert of Paris ’ (the Crusaders at 
Byzantium). II. Pbivate Lists and Mmm : — ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ ‘Antiquaryj’ ‘Black Dwarf,’ ‘Bob Eoy,’ 
‘Heart of Midlothianj’ ‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘Pirate,’ 
‘St. Honan’s Well,’ ‘Eedgauntlet,’ ‘Surgeon’s Daughter,’ 

‘ Two Drovers,’ ‘ Highland Widow.’ 

The idea of treating historical material in the novel was 
The Historical Hot BOW, as has been seen. Tet Scott is rightly 

Hovd. esteemed the creator- of the historical novel 


proper, because he was the first to respect the truth of 
history, to convey on the whole sufficiently accurate 
impressions of historical events and of the social life of a 
paracular age, while combining "with these in one narrative 
fictitious chamcters and incidents. In a word, the 
historical novel in his hands became a genuine work of 
literary art, and the conditions .which he imposed upon it 
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woro accepted as the canons of that class of composition. 
It ■would be out of place here to discuss the degree of his- 
torical truth to which Scott attained.* It is enough to re- 
member that he had no predecessor with whom he can even 
be compared, and to point out that .where, in subsequent 
works, a far greater degree of historical accuracy has been 
attained, the result has usually been less pleasing, less 
artistic, less successful as literature and as fiction. ‘In 
speed .of production combined with variety and depth of 
interest, and weight and accuracy of historical substance, 
Scott is still unrivalled.’ 

The Waverley Novels owe their exalted position to two 
pre-eminent qualities : the truth of the charac- 

pprccia on. harmonious development of tho 

plots. Scott was the first to show how much the mingling of 
invention with historical truth can effect, when each 
completes and interpenetrates the other, and how much 
the novel may gain by the combination. This may have 
been at first the residt of a happy chance, but oven then it 
■was a stroke of genius. Exti'avagant ciitics have placed 
Scott on a level with Shake^eare, ns if they could be 
compared in depth of feeling and in creative originality ; 
but one thing at least they had in common and in equal 
measure — ^healthiness of spirit and, consequently, dislike 
of aU artificiality. All Scott’s characters are genuinely 
drawn from life; they are real men and women, not 
personifications or abstractions or attempts at tho solution 
of p^chological problems masquerading in human garb. 
The historical personages that pass before us in his pages 
represent the most diverse classes and peoples, — Eichard the 
Lion-heart and Louis XI., Oromwell andl Charles the Bold, 
Eob Eoy, Eochester, and Montrose, Oairaliers and Bound- 
heads, pirates and astrologers, court-ladies and fortune- 
teUers ; ^et all appear real and natural, and accord so well 
with their sun-oundings, their time, and -with historical 
tradition, that the mind of the reader is satisfied with 
what he feels to be, on the one hand a work of art, and on 
the other the essential truth of history. The clearness of 

j Tho reader interested in this lino of Inrestigation la referred to 17. K. Senior’s 
i Essays on Eiction.’ 
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the total impression is secured by the harmonious grouping 
of the characters and by the duo subordination of all parts 
to tlie main action. Moreover, Scott, like Shakespeare, 
does not geneitiliso from the indi^ddual, but indindualises 
the class, and thus renders liis portraits, as every great 
artist must, true types of character. Herein lie at once 
the high moral and tho high artistic value of his fictions. 
Hot one of them is a moral problem, excogitated in order 
to prove the truth of a favourite theory; but all tho 
teachings of life and experience are there, as in life 
itself, Tvithout one of them being dragged into undue 
prominence. 

On one side Scott’s genius is in kinship with Words- 
ScoU’s worth’s — in tho beauty and correctness of his 

landscapes, descriptions, which are always in stiuct unison 
with the ‘ situation ’ in which they are introduced. Tho 
smallest details are handled -with tho same certainty of 
touch as tho main outlines ; hence tho whole picture never 
fails to induce in tho render tho same fooling that nature 
awakens in the observer (only in a different degree), 
whether it be the solemn stillnoss of old towns and dark 
forests, or tho soft 'and yet majestic stillnoss of a lake in 
the Highlands. His descriptions are both rich and 
accurate ; his outlines are sharp and clear ; his landscapes 
have always their characteristic tone. Ho gives, ns 
"WordsworUi does, at once the form and the qiirit of n 
place, but "with this difference, that the poet necessarily 
relies more upon raggestion. 

To all these exe^ences must be added tho variety of 
his characters and situations, his rich multifarious know- 
ledge, and his historical fairness. However decided Scott’s 
political faith was, and however it led him in his other 
works to crude and one-sided judgments, it had not the 
slightest influence on the handling of his fictional material; 
he never alters a historical character out of love for his 
own "views, or assigns to one a fixed tendency subservient 
to other than literary ends. Characters and circumstances 
so completely determine tho development of each story, 
that the reader gives himself up to that delusion without 
which the highest deUghts and effects of fiction (of 
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whatever Mud) are impossible, and follows the advcntiircs 
of real men and women. 

The following specimens are taken from the ‘ Legend of 
Montrose.’ The tost has a touch of that genial, mellow 
humour, which no short extract can dtil^ illustrate but 
which has fxiU play in Scott’s cliaracterisatira, and shows 
traces of his frequent laxity in composition ; in the second, 
his prose style appears at something like its best. 

• The exterior of Iho cnstlo afforded o singular sccno. The High- 
landers, from different islands, glons, and straths, eyed each other nt 
a distance with looks of emulation, inijuisntivo curiosity, or hostile 
malevolenco ; hut the most astounding part of the assembly, at least 
to a Lowland car, was the rival porfonnance of tho hagpipera. Micse 
warlike minstrds, who had tho highest opinion catA of tho supodority 
of his own tribe, joined to tho most overweening idea of the import- 
ance connected with his profession, nt first pciformcd their various 
pibrochs in front each of his own dan. At length, however, as tho 
olack-oacks towards the end of tho season, when, in sportman’s 
language, ttoy are said to flock or crowd, attracted together by tho 
sound of each other’s triumphant crow, oven bo did the pipers, swell- 
ing their plaids and tartans in the same triumphant manner in which 
the birds ruffle up their feathers, to approach each other within 
such ^tonco as might givo to their hrethren a sample of thoir skill. 
Walking within a wort intorral, and eyeing each other with looks in 
which sdf-importnnce and dofi^co might bo traced, they strutted, 
puffed, and plied their screoming instruments, each playing his own 
favourite tune with such a din, that if an Italian musician had lain, 
buried within ion miles of them, ho must havo risen from the dead to 
run out of hearing.’ — 

* “l^enneth,” said the old outlaw; "hoar the last words of tho sire 
of thy fath^. A Saxon soldier and Allan of tho Ited-hond loft this 
camp within, these few hours, to travel to tho country of Cnboifae. 
Pmsue them as the bloodhound pursues tho hart deer — swim the lake — 
dimhthe mountain — ^thread the iorest— tarry not until you join them"; 
and then the countenance of tho lad darkened as his grandfather 
spoke, and ho hud his hand upon a knifo which stuck in the thong of 
leather that confined his scanfy plaid. “ No !” said tho old man ; "it 
is not hy thy hand he most mil. Tboy will ask the nows from the 
camp — say to thorn that hnnot Lylo of tho Harp is discovered to ho 
the daughter of Duncan of Ardenvohr ; that the Thano of Monteith 
is to wed her before tbo priest ; and that you are sent to bid guests to 
the bridal. .Tarry not their answer, but vanish like tho lightning 
when the hlacik oloud swallows it. — ^And now depart, beloved son <2 
my best beloved 1 I shall never more see thy face, nor hoar tho 
light sound of tby footstep— yet tarry an instant and hear my 
last charge. Bcmember tho fate of our race, and gait not the 
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ancient manners of the Oliildren of the Mist. We are now a 
strugglinjf inndfiil. driven from over}' vale by the sword of every 
clan, who i ulo in the possessions whore their forefathers hewed the 
wood and drew tho water for ours. Bnt in the thicket of the 
wilderness, and in the midst of the mountain, Kenneth, son of 
Emcht, keep thou unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee as a birth; 
right. Barter it not, neither for the rich garment, nor for the stone 
roof, nor for tho covered board, nor for tho coudi of down— on tho 
rock or in the volley, in abundance or in famine — ^in the leafy summer 
and in tho days of the iron winter— Son of the blist 1 be free as thy 
forefathers. Own no lord — ^receive no law — take no hire — give no 
stipend — ^build no hut — endoao no pasture — sow no grain; let the 
deer of the mountain be thy docks and herds — ^if these fkil thee, 
prey upon tho goods of our oppressors— of tho Saxons, and of such 
Gael ns are Saxons in their souls, valuing herds and flocks more than 
honour and freedom. Well for us that they do so — it affords tho 
broader scope for our revenge. Bemembor those who have done 
kindness to our race, and pay thoii services with thy blood, should 
the hoiu- requiin it. If a hlaclan should come to thee with the head of 
the king’s son in his hand, shelter him, though tho avenging army of 
tho father wore behind him : for in Glencoe and Ardnamui^nn wo nave 
dwelt in pence in tho years that have gone by. The sons of Diarmiii 
— ^the race of DnmHn>'arach — ^the riders of Menteith — m3' curse on 
thy head. Child of tho Mist, if thou spare one of ihose names when 
tho time shall offer for cutting them off J and it will come nnon, for 
their own swords shall devour each other, and those who are 
scattered shall fly to tho Mist, and perish by its dtiildren. Once more, 
begone — shako the dust from thy foot against the Imbitations of men,, 
whether banded together for peace or war. Farewell, beloved I and 
ma^t thou die like thy forefathers, ere infirmity, disease, or 
shall break thy spirit. — Begone ! — ^begone ! — ^live free — ^requite kind- 
ness — avenge ^0 injuries of lh3Taco I ” 

‘ Tho j'oung savage stooped and kissed the brow of his dj'mg parent; 
but, accustomed from infancy to suppress every exterior sim of 
emotion, ho parted without tear or adieu, and was soon boj'ond tho 
h'mits oi Montrose’s camp.’ 

Jane Austen was bom in, a Hampsbu’e reotoiy, lived a 
3fln Austen, life of quiet seclusion varied bj a residence' of 

1775.18] 7 . about eight years amid the tepid excitements 
of Bath, and joined the ranks of the immoidAIsatthe age of 
forty-two. Of her six complete novels, ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’ ‘Sense and Sensibilitj',’ and ‘ Worthanger 
Abbey’ were written between 1796 and 1798, when she 
was not more than twenty-three yearn old j the last three, 
‘Emma,’ ‘Mansfield Park,’ and ‘Persuasion,’ Tvero 
written between 1811 and 1816. She is buried .in 
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Winclicster Oathedrnl. Her lifo Avns passed tlio 

gentlefolk of nirnl England, ‘far from fho 
crowd’s ignoble strife’; and tbis society nlouo finds n 
place in ^ber pages. Eor oil lior qmet satire on its 
Lanners and foibles, sbo mi^t 

norbait-painter of ber class. Her limitations aro very 
great: in other words, ber limits are very nnnow; but, 
mtbin those limits, sbe is a supreme artist. Isortlianger 
Abbey ’ is tbrougbout a satii-o on the fictional motbod omo 
authoress of tbo ‘Mysteries of TJdolpbo.’ Elsowboro Miss 
Austen is content mei’oly to depict her siirrounaings ; 
without effort, but not iritbout infinite pains and care; 
without romance, but not wUhout fascination ; mtbout 
subtle analysis, but with nbiindauco of playful irony, it 
seoms impossible that tlio clomestio novol can ovor attain a 

' greater degree of iierfoclion. ^ 

After her dentil in 1817 Scott wrote of hor m hi.s diary; 

‘ That 3 'oung lady had n talent for dosoribing tho inyolyo- 
nionts, and feelings, and chametors of ordinary life, winch 
is to mo tho most wonderful I oyer mot with, ihe big 
bow-wow strain I can do in 3 'self, Hko an 3 'ono now going ; 
but tho exquisite touch which renders ordinoiy common- 
place things and characters interesting, from tho tr’utb of 
the description and tho sentiment, is denied mo. Never 
was there such exquisite manners-painting,’ writes another 
critio ; * never was English middle-class life so ylelicately 
and truthfully rondorod.’ On tho other hand, it must be 
owned that llioro ia much truth in Ohnrlotto Bronte s 
vigorous depreciation. ‘Ain’tbing like warmtli or cjirou- 
siasm (sho says), anything onorgotic, poignant, henrt-iei^ 
is utterly out of ploco in commending these works : all 
snoh demonstration tho authoress would have mot with a 
well-brod sneer, would have cnlml}’’ scornod us ouire and 
extravagant. Sho does hor business of delineating tho 
surface of tho lives of gonteol English people curiously 'U’oU. 
There is a Ohinoso fidelity, a miniature delicacy, in the 
painting. She ruffles her render by nothing vehomont, 
disturbs him by nothing profound. Tho jiassions are 
perfectly unknoivn to hei’; sho rejects even n speaking 
acquaintance with that stormy sisterhood. Even to the 
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feelings she vouchsafes no more than an occasional grace- 
ful hut distant recognition — ^too frequent converse Tvith 
them would ruffle the smooth 'elegance of her progress. 
Her business is not half so much with tho human heart as 
with the human eyes, mouth, hands, and feet. What sees 
keenly, speaks aptly, moves flexibly, it suits her to study ; 
but what throbs f^ and fuU, though hidden, what tho 
blood rushes through, what is the unseen seal of life and 
the sentient target of death — this Miss Austen ignores.’ 
To which Miss Austen might have replied with Wordsworth, 
that her works should be considered as developing those 
features which she ‘felt able as an artist to display to 
advantage.’ Oei'tainly wo have only causo to be grateful 
to her for perfect worlra of art, free from all the objection- 
able characteristics of our^a de sticle fiction. 

The following characteristic extract is from ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.’ 

* “ Oh, Mr. JBcnnet, you aro wanted immediately ; we are all in an 
uproar. .You must come and make JJzzy marry Mr. Collins, for she 
TOWS she will not hare him ; and if you do not make haste ho will 
change his mind and not haro /ler. 

‘ Mr. Bennet raised his eyes from his book as she entered, and fixed 
them on her face with a calm unconcern, which was not in the least 
altered by her communication. 

' “ I hare not the pleasure of understanding you,” said ho, when she 
had finished her speech. " Of what are you talking P ” 

‘"Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declares she will not have 
Sir. Collins, and Sir. Collins b^du^ to say that ho will not have 
Lizzy.” 

“‘And what am I to do on tho occasion? It seems a hopeless 
business.” 

‘ ‘‘ Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Toll her that yon insist upon 
her marrying him.” 

“‘Let her bo called down. She shall huar my opinion.” 

‘Sirs. Bonnet rang the boll, and Miss Elizabeth was summoned to 
to the library. 

‘ ‘‘ Oomehero, child,” cried her father os she appeared. ‘‘I havesent 
for you on an affair of importanco. I understand that Mr. Collins has 
mado you an offer of marriage. Is it true P” Elizabeth replied that 
it was. ‘‘ Very wdl — and this offer of marriage you have refused? 

“‘I have, Sir.” . . 

“‘Very well. "Wo nowcomo to the point. Your mother insists , 
upon your accepting it. Is it not so, Mrs. BennetP” 

‘ ‘‘Yes, or I will never see her again.” 
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* “ An unhappy nltomatiro is hoforo you, Elizaboth. From this dny 
you must ho n BlranBcr to ono o! your pnronts. Your molhor 
uovor SCO you again if you do mt marrj- Mr. Collins, and I t?iU novor 
SCO you again if you rfo.” * 

There is no need to dmw a veil over the life of Ohwles 
Lwnb. Lamb, for it is as fine, in its way, as his 
i77i.isM. -m'iting. At Christ’s Hospital (school of 
geniuses), ho fonned a life-long friendship with Coleridge 
(the ‘inspired charity boy*), liis senior by two years; ho 
loft the school ^rith Leigh Hunt, and for the same reason, 
an impediment in his speech. Ho was dork, first for a shoii: 
time at the old South Sen House, and then at the India 
House, whence ho retired in 1825, after thirty-three years' 
service, •with a liberal pension. In ono way Ijamb’s life 
waso prolonged tragedy. When, in 1796, his sister Mary, 
his collaborator in the ‘Tales from Shakespeare’ (1807), 
killed their invalid moUier in a moment of maniacal fren^', 
Charles gave up all thoughts of marriage and devoted the 
remainder of his life to a companionship Tiniquo in the, 
history of English letters, ono from which tlio element of 
pathos was novor absent, and that of tragedy seldom. Eor 
the fits of insanity, returning at intervals, cast tlieir dark 
shadow over both their lives, his certainly not less than 
hers. The lovable disposition of ‘my gentle-hearted 
Charles,’ combined with his groAving fame, atti'actod to 
their humble homo better society (on the authority of 
Crabb Eobinson’s ‘Diary’) than could be mot anywhere else 
in London. The dea& of Coleridge in 1834 "weighed on 
Lamb’s spirits terribly ; * his great and dear spirit haunts 
me,’ he wrote; and ho was frequently hoard to exclaim, 
‘Coleridge is dead I’ At the close of the same jyear ho 
followed his friend. Scott and Crabbo had died m 1832, 
Coleridge and Lamb died in 1834, Mrs. Hemans and Hogg 
in 1 885. In his ‘Effusion ’ upon the death of the last-named, 
Wordsworth wrote ; 

' The mpt Ono, of tbo godlike forohrad, 
llio hcavon-oyod crcnhiro sloops in earth : 

And Lamb, tho frolio nnd tlio gcnllo, 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth.’ 
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And in Ms lines ‘Written after the death of Charles Lamb’ 
he had said : 

‘ Oh, ho was good, if e’er a good man lived !• 

Lamb himself, in a sonnet on ‘The 2?amily Name,’ had 
Tvritten ; 

‘Ko deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name,* 

‘and w^e may iake Wordsworth’s testimony for it, that he 
ke^ his word. 

With Ms poetiy and Ms attempts at drama — seated in 
His prose the front row of the pit he was one of the 
wotka. loudest in hissing Ms own farce of ‘ Mr. H.’ off 
the stage — ^we have nothing to do here, nor would Lamb’s 
fame be cither heightened or lessened b^ their inclusion. 
‘The Tales from Shakespeare,’ of wMch the tragedies 
are Charles’s share, led to Ms being asked to edit a volume 
of ‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets contemporaiy with 
Shakespeare ’ (1808), an undertakingforwMchnoliTingman 
of letters was equally well qualified. Lamb brought to the 
task* a mind free &om all prudidmess because perfectly 
pure; a critical acumen hardly less than Coleridge’s, an 
insight equal to Hazlitt’s, and a sympathy, at times amount- 
ing to reverence, that was peculiarly Ms own. ‘Barry 
Cornwall’ said that Lamb ‘had more real knowledge of 

old English literature than any man whom I ever knew 

The spvrii of Ms author descended upon him, and he felt 
it ! ’ ‘ If in deeper or more superficial sense,’ writes Pater, 

‘ the dead Ao care at all for their name and fame, then how 
.must the souls of Shakespeare and Webster have bemi 
stirred, after so long converse with things that stopped 
their ears, whether above or below the soil, at his exquisite 
appreciations of them.’ 

Not until 1820, in the pages of the London Magazine, 
Tho ‘Essays the ‘ahna mater^ &o of De Uumcey’s ‘Oph^- 
of Eha.’ Eater,’ did the first of those ‘Essays of Elia 
appear wMch have made Lamb’s name immoital. ‘ The 
adoption of the' signature,’^ says Talfourd, ‘was purely 
flf 'ririfl-ntnl. TTih first contribution was a desermtion of the old 
South Sea House, where Lamb had passedTa few months’ _ 
noviciate as a clerk thirty years before, and of its inmates,. 
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who had long passed away; and remembering the nnmo 
of a gay, light-hearted foroigjner, who fluttered there at 
that &ne, lie subscribed his name to the essay.’ In these 
essays wo liavo Ijamb at his best, tlio successor and tho 
equal of Sir Thomas Browne and Addison and Gioldsmith. 
Their flavour is of tho most delicate ; like ‘ Lycidas ’ in 
pootiy, they may bo taken ns tlio touchstone of^ taste ; to 
tho utorary ‘gourmet’ their value increases with years. 
‘ Tho stylo lias a peculiar and most subtle charm ; not tho 
result of labour, for it is found in as great porfcclion in 
his familiar tallc; a certain qnaintness and antiquity, not 
affected in Lamb, but tho natural garb of his tlxoughts.’ 
The stylo was natural to tho man. In liis essay on ‘ Tlio 
Old and tho New Schoolmaster,’ ho says, with his delight- 
ful liumour : ‘ Ono of theso professors, upon mj' complain- 
ing tliat theso liltlo sketches of mino wore anything but 
methodicnl, and that I was imnble to make them other- 
wise, Idndly offered to instinct mo in tho method by which 
young gontlomon in lii# seminary wore taught to composo 
English themes.’ ‘I was unable to make them otherwise’ 
— ^fortunately. It is always tho same Lamb, tho same 
humorous pathos and pathetic humour, ' a sweet stream of 
thought bubbling and sparldiug with witty fancies,’ 
whether in famifiar talk, or in his letters, or in tho 
essays. 

‘ Thou woi't a ecoruer of tho fiolds, my friend, 

But more in show than truth.’ 

Yes, London, tho London of a generation earlier than 
Dickens’s, is Lamb’s constant theme; ho is her gi’oat 
prose-poet. 

Our two short osti'acts arc taken from tho ‘ Specimens ’ 
and the ‘ Essays ’ re^ectively. 

ON ■WEBSTEIl’S ‘DUCHESS OF JIALPI.’ 

• To move tt horror skilfully, to touch a soul to tho quick, to lay upon 
fear as much ns it can bear, to wenn and weary a life till it is 
ready to ^op, and then slop in with mortal instrumouta to take its 
last forfeit— tliis only a wobslor can do. Writers of an infoiior 
genius may “upon horror’s bead horrors nccnmulalo," but they cannot 
do this. They mistake quantity for quality, they " terrify babes with 
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painted devils,” but they know not how a soul is capable of being 
moved ; their terrors want dignify, their affrightments are without 
decorum.’ 

MBS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST. 

‘ “ A dear fire, n dean hearth, and the rigour of the game.” This 
was the edebrated wish of old Sarah Battle (now with God), who, 
next to her devotions, loved a good game of whist. She was none of - 
yoitt luko-warm gamesters, your liw-and-haN players, who have no 
o^'ection to take a hand, if you want one to make a rubber ; who 
affirm that they havo no pleosaro in winning ; that they like to win 
one game and lose another ; that they con while away an hour very 
agreeably at a card*tablo, but are indifferent whether they play or no ; 
and will desire an adversary who has slipped a wrong card to take it 
up and play another. These insufferable triflers are the curse of a 
table. One of those flies will spoil a whole pot. Of such it may be 
said that they do not pby at car(b, but only play at playing at them. 

‘ Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them, ns I do, 
from her hearty and soul, and would not, save upon a striking 
emergency, willingly seat herself at the same bble wiih them. Sho 
loved a thorough-paced partner, a determined enemy. Sho took 
and gave no concessions. Sho hated favours. She never made a 
revoke, nor over passed it over in her adversary without exacting the 
utmost forfeiture. Sho fought a good fight, cut and thrust. She 
held not her good sword Hier cards) "like a dancer.” She sat bolt 
upright, and never showed you her cards nor desired to sec yours. 
.AJl Moplo havo their blind side — ^Iheir supci'stitions ; and I have 
hcaid her d^are, under the rose, that hearts was her favourite suit. 

‘ I never in my life — and I knew Sarah Battle many of the best years 
of it — saw her ttdeo out her snuff-box when it was her turn to play, or 
snuff a candle in the middlo of a game, or ring for a sennnt till it 
was fairljr over. She never introduced or connived at miscoHaneoua 
conversauon during its process. As sho omphaticalfy observed, cards 
were cards ; and if I ever saw unmingled distaste in hor fine la&t 
century countenance, it was at the airs of a young gentleman of a 
litomry tom, who had been with difficulty persuaded to tako a liand, 
and who, in his excess of candour, declared that ho thought there was 
no harm in unbending the mind now and then, after serious studies, 
in recreations of that kind 1 !Sho could not bear to have her noble 
occupation, to which she wound up her faculties, considered in that 
light. It was hor business, her dufy, the thing she come into the world 
to dOj-i-ond sho did it. Sho unbent her mind afterwards over a book.’ 

WiUiam Hazlitt has already been classed witb Coleridge 
iDuiitt, and Lamb as our greatest English critics. He 
1778 - 1830 . Yras more of a professional critic (in no offensive 
sense) than either of his confreres, and stands easily 
‘ princeps ’ in his class. If we make due allowance for the • . 
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differences between English and French modes of criticism 
— ^tho greatest of which is that tho Frenchman criticises by 
method and system, while tho Englishman relies mainly on 
sympathetic intuition — Hazlitt is our English Sainto-Beuvo. 
Ho was late in finding out, if not his powers, at least their ' 
true bent; he was later still (1814) in finding a moans of 
making them felt in tho pages of tlio JSdinhirgh Bemew. 
His groat critical works aro ‘ Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays’ (1817), ‘Iicctures on tho English Poets’ (1818), 

* Lectures on tho English Comic "Writers ’ (1819), ‘Lectures 
on tho Dramatic Litoraturo of tho Eoign of Elizabetli’ 
(1821), ‘Tho Spirit of tho Ago’ (1825). Tho last-named, 
a depreciatory j^rtraiture and criticism of his contem- 
poraries, shows Hazlitt’s incisivo stylo at its best, but as 
criticism is not comparable with tho other four works. In 
tho ‘Poets,’ ‘for tho first time, a critic of tho highest rank 
took stock of tho poetic achievements of England.* One 
thing is certain, that Hazlitt does not recoivO Ids duo of 
recognition from the rending public of to-day. The follow- 
ing oxti'act is fium tho final lecture ‘ On tho Living Poets.’ 

‘But I may soy of him rColeridgo] lioro, that bo is tho only person I 
over know who answered to tho idea of n man of genius. Ho is tho 
only person from whom I over loami anything. There is only one 
thing ho could learn from ino in return, but ihat ho has not. llo w'os 
tho first poet I over know. His genius at that timo (1798] had 
angelic wings, and fed on manna. Ho talked on for over. His thoughts 
did not scorn to come with labour ond effort, hut as if homo on tiio 
gusts of gonius. ond aa if tho wings of his imagination lifted him from 
off his feet. His voice rolled on tho ear like tho pealing organ, and 
its sound alone was tlie music of thought. His mind was clothed 
with wings ; and, raised on thorn, ho lifted philosophy to hoaven. In 
lus desmptions, you then saw the progress of human happiness and 
liberty in liright and never-ending succession, like tho stops of Jacob’s 
Liddor, witli airy siinpcs osoending and descending, and wiih tho 
voice of Qod at me top of tho ladder. And shall I, who heard him 
then, listen to him now ? Hot 1 1 That spoil is broken ; the timo is 
gone for ovpr ; that voice is heard no more ; hut still the recoUeotion 
comes rushing by with thoughts of long- past years, and rings in my 
oars with never-dying sound.’ 

Thomas De Quincey, like Lamb and Hazlitt, found his 
Do Quiucoy, public, if uot tho rcol bent of his genius, through 
^ 178S-1830. tJiQ periodical publications (never so important 
either before or since) of that day. ffis ‘Confessions of 

39 
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an TiWigli aK Oj)ium-Eater ’ appeared in. the Lonclon Maga&im 
in 1821 ; after that he transfeiTed his contributions to 
Blttohwooi, then edited hy his friend ‘ Christopher North.’ 
De Cuincoy was known in Edinburgh — he is ouiied there 
in the West Churchyard — as the ‘ English Opium-Eater? 
Carlyle said : ‘ Look at him — ^this child has been in HeU.’ 
Before and after his marriage in 1816, his daily dose of 
opium was what was said to be enough to kill forty men. 
Yet he lived to the age of seventy-four. His life was that 
of an eccentric nomadic genius; he lived in one set of 
rooms till he was nearly ‘ snowed up ’ with manuscript, and 
then flitted to another. Of the quauly and permanent value 
of his work the most divergent estimates have been formed. 
To one he is ‘ Thomas de Sawdust ’ ; to another he is the 
prince of English prosaists — but whoever exalts him to 
this position must lay much more ^re by the form th^ 
the substance of prose. He may be regained as a literary 
blend of Jeremy Taylor and Coleridge (with the latter of 
whom he has several bands of affinity), uniting sometliing 
of the eloquence of the one with the philosophical subtlety 
and ‘faery’ imagination of the other. He claimed to be 
the creator of the ‘prose of impassioned reverie,’ and 
prided himself that there was no such writing in the 
English language as his ‘ Opium-Eater.’ But his thought 
is too often unworthy of its elaborate and stately garb. 

ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN JIACBETH. 

‘ Here, as I have said, the retiring of the hon^ heart, and the 
entrance of the fiendish heart was to he expressed and made sensible. 
Another world has stepped in, and the mnrdetcrs are taken oat of the 
region of hnmon hnman purposes, hnman desires. They are 

transfigured. Lady l&chcth is “ uhsexed ” ; Macbeth forgot that he 
was horn of woman; both ore conformed to tho image of devils; 
wd the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But how should this be 
conveyed and made polmhle F Ih order that a new world may step in, 
this world must for a time disappear. The murderers and tho m^er. 
must he insulated — out off hy on immeosurahlo gulf from the oidina^ 
tide and succession of human afbirs — blocked up and sequester^ in 
some deep recess ; we must he made sensible that the world of ordinary 
life is suddenly arrested — ^laid asleep — tranced — tracked into a dread, 
armistice; time must ho annihilated; relation to things without 
abolished ; and all must pass sdf-udthdrawn into a deep syncope and 
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CU 5 pen!!on ot earthly passion. Hence it is that when the deed i] 
done, when the work ol daTlcnc'^s is perfect, then the world of darkness 
passes away like n pityoanhy in tlio olonds : tho knocking at Iho gnto 
18 heard; arid it inakos known nndibly that the reaction has com- 
menced ; the human 1 ms made its rcflcN:* upon tho fiendish ; Iho pulses 
of life nro hogimiing to heat again; and tho rc-cstahlishmcnt of tho 
goings-on of the world in which wo liro-firat makes us profoundly 
Ecnsihle of tho awful parcnUiesis that had suspended Uicm.’ 

Willinm Cobholt is n uniquo porsonnlity in English 

cobbttt, loltors. An uneducated peasant's son, sclf- 

i7c:.is35, tftugiifc and self-made, ho hocamo a really great 
power in English politics, and tho wioldov of ono of tho 
most distinctive and virile jproso st 3 dos that our literature 
cau hoast. It cannot ho said of liim that ‘consistoncy still 
was a part of his }ilan ‘ few publicists have contradicted 
themselves so flatly and so often and it may bo added 
that novel was a man so unahnslied or so unchecked hy 
tho exposure of his inconsistoncios. Like Leigh Hunt, ho 
sen'od two j'cars in prison for political ioumnlism, but 
nothing daunted him. ColhetVt Wethhj Politkal Register ran 
from 1802 till his death in 1835, and for a gi’cat part of that 
timo was tlio loading journal on tho sido of parliamentary 
rofonn. Its editor sat in tho first reformed parliament as 
M.P. for Oldham. In 1803 ho began ‘Tho Parliamentary 
Debates’ which nine years later passed into Hansard’s 
hands. He wrote an Anti-Protcstont ‘History of the 
Reformation’ (1824-7), which has often been translated into 
foreign languages, but wbich is partly vitiated by, wbat 
Hozhtt called, tlio -writer’s ‘pugnacious disposition, that 
must have an antagonist power to contend with, and only 
finds itself at ease in systematic oxiposition.’ His greatest 
work, to present-day readers at least, is liis * Rural Rides ’ 
(1830), a collection of papers contributed to his Register, 
giving graxiliio and picturosquo accounts of a seiies of 
political tours on horseback throughout tho country Of 
the stylo of this successor of Latimer, Runyan, and Defoe, 
tho following extract wiU give some idea. 

‘Wlmt need had wo of echoolsP What need of toachorsP What 
need of scolding ond foxoo to induce childron to road, -write, and love 
•hooks P WJinl need of enr^, dice, or of any mmes, to “kill timo ” ; 
hut, in fact, to implant in tho infant heart a Toro of gaming, one of 
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the most destractivo of nil humna -vices P ^ye did not want to " kill 
time ” ; wo -were nlwnj's busy, wot weather or dry weather, -winter or 
summer. There -was no force in any case ; no command, no authority; 
none of these -was ever wanted. To teach the children the habit of 
early rising was a CToat object; and every one knows how young 
poojplo cling to their hods, and how loath they ore to go to those beds. 
This was a capital matter ; because here were industry and health 
both at stake. Yet I avoided command even hero ; and merely offered 
n reward. The child that was downstairs first was called the lark for 
that day ; and, further, sat at my right hand at dinner. They soon 
discovered that to rise early they must go to bed early, and thus was 
this most important object secured, -with regard to girls os well as 
boys.’ 

* Poetry -was always my amusement, prose my study and 
business,’ wrote Landor, of whose ‘amusement’ something 
has already been said. TTis audience is fewer, 
if not fitter, than Milton’s. Many good judges 
rank his prose above his poetry. One of them says : ‘He 
manages language literally as a great musician manages 
the human voice or some other organ of sound. The 
thought is at best sufficient, and it very frequently is that ; 
but it seldom makes any tax upon even the most moderate 
understanding, and it never by any chance averts attention 
from the beauty and finish of the vesture in which it is 
dothed. The famous dreams which close “The Pentameron ” 
are things of which it is almost impossible to tire. Nowhere 
else perhaps in English does prose style, while never 
trespassing into that which is not prose, accompany itself 
with such an exquisite harmony of varied sound ; nowhere 
is there such a complicated and yet such an easily' appreci- 
able scheme of verbal music.’ Here are d few sentences 
in illustration. 

‘I cannot tell how I knew him, but I knew him to be the gonitu of 
Death. Breathless os I was at beholding him, I soon became familiar 
with his features. First they seemed only calm ; presently they grew 
contemplative ; and lastly, beautiful : those of the graces themselves 
ore less regular, less harmonious, less composed. Love glanced at 
him unsteadily, -with a countenance in which there -was somewhat of 
anxiety, somewhat of disdain; and cried, “Go away! go away! 
nothing that thou touchest, lives.” 

‘“&y rather, child!” replied the advancing form, and advancing 
grow loftier and statelier. " Say rather that nothing of beautiful ^or 
of glorious lives its o-wn true life until my wing hath passed over it. 
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AnsiSOlf, Joseph (1672-1719). Account of the Greatest English 
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tragedy, 1713). His proso writings indudo Dialogues on 
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tributions to The Taller (1709-1711), The Spectator (1711- 
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AfXruic (d. about 1020). Momilies (about 990), Colloquium, 

Lives of the Saints (about 990), Latin Grammar, Tianslation 
of parts of the Old Testament, etc 26 

AIKIN', Lucy (1781-1804). Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth (1818). 

Akenside, Mark (1721-1770). Fleasurcs of the Imagination (1744, 
final form in 1772). Odes, Diems, etc. . . . 418,460 
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AliFRED. Translated Gregory’s Pasforal Cine, otc. . . .11 
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AKDREW OF WrKTOTJlf. Original Chronicle of Scotland (about 
1420) 80, 100 

Akdrewes, Lancelot, Bishop of Winchester (1655-1626). Various 
theological works. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 11-13, 101 

Ahstet, Christophen(1724-1805). The Eete Bath Guide (1766) . 608 
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Aim- J acobin. This was a renew started at the end of 1797 to 
oppose the views of the Enpli^ sympathisers with the French 
Fevolutionists, who were all branded as Jacobins, Canning, 
llookham, IVere, and Gifford (the last of whom acted as 
editor) were the principal contnbutors. Among the more 
famous contents of the earlier numbers are the ‘Needy Knife- 
grinder’ and ‘■Wearisome Sonnotteer,’ parodies of Southey, 
and the burlesque drama The Jtoms, which caricatures the 
sentimental drama generally and Schiller’s Jlobbers in par- 
ticular 649 

Arbuthnot, John (1607-1735), doctor of medicine and scientific 
writer. Author of ITie History of John Bull; or, Law is a 
Bottomless FHt (1713), a prose and political satire, and part 
author with PoPE and Swift of the Memoirs of Martwiis 
Scribble) its 429 


Aemsxhong, John (1709-1779). 
(1744) .... 


The Art tf Freserviny Health 
418,443 


179 


AsCHAM, Iloger (1515.1568). Tosrophiliis, a dialogue on archery 
(1545), I’he Schoolmaster, a work on education (pub. 1570) . 

Attebbubt. Francis (1662-1732), Bishop of Eochestor, took 
pMt in the Fhalaris controversy (p. 138) on Boy^le’s behalf. 
Wrote various Sermotis and miscellaneous prose pieces. 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817). Sense and Sensibility (1811), Fride 
and F'ejudice (1812), Mansfield FarTt (1814), Emma (1816), 
Horthanyci’ Abbey Fersmsion {IS\S) . . 562, 602- 

Austin, John (1790-1859). 

(1832). 


Erovinee of Jurisprudence Determined 


AuTiroHiSED VfiusroN OF THE BIBLE, published 1611 


339 


B ICON, Francis, Viscount St. Albans (1661-1626). Advertisement 
touching Controversies of the Church of England (1689), Essays 
(1597, 1612, 1625), Advancement of Learning (1605), De 
Sapientia Veterum (1609), Ebvum Oiganum (1620), Hxslmy of 
the Feign of Henry VII. (1622), De Augmentis Scientiarinn 
(1623), Sylva Sylvarum, Hew Atlantis (1626), Apophthegms . 331 

BAILLIB, Joanna (1762-1851). Plays of the Passions (1798-1836) 653 


BAEEB, Sir Bichard (1568-1645). 
England (1643) 


Chronicles of the Exngs of 


349 


Baldwin, William (b. about 1520). E(Etor of The Mirror for. 
Magistrates, and author of many of tKo stories theroin and- of 
a metrical version of etc. , . • .^164 
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Babbottf, John, Alchdcacon o£ Ahcideon (13’20P<139S}. Bmee 
(ahont 1377), Brut, The Stewarts' Oni/iml . . , .78 

Baubatilb, Anna Letitia (1743-1825). MisceUaneous Boems 
(1773), Barhj Bessons for Olnldren (1774), Evenings at JTome 
[■with Dr. Aikin] (1792-95), Female Spectator (1811), oto. . 516 

Bakclay, Alexander (? 1470-1642). Ship of Foots (1608), ‘ 
Eclogues, and tranalntiona from h^nch and Latin, etc. . . 163 

BAKOtAT, Robert (1648-1 090). Truth cleared of Calumnies, 

Universal Love considered upon its Bight Foundation, An 
Apologg for the True Christian Divinity 411 

BaiutfS, Bnmnhy (d. about 1607). Farthenophil and Parthenope 
(1593), Divine Century of Spiritual Sonnets (1500). 

Baiu?FX1';l 1), Richard (1674-1627). Cynthia Sonnets, Affectionate 
Shepherd; •nrotoin The Passionate Pilgrim (1599) . , . 278 

BAFBOW, laaao (1630-1677), mathomniician, physicist, and 
theologian. Sermons 342, 401 

Baxtfh, Richard (1615*1691), nonconformist theologian and 
•writer of religious tracts. Saints' Everlasting Best (1650), 

Call to the Unconverted (1687), The Beformed Liturgy, JTow or 
Never, A Paraphrase on the New Testament . , . 3W, 410 

Beaiuje, Jomes (1736-1803). The Judgment of Paris (1766), 
Essay on Timth (1770), The Minstrel (1771, 1774) . . . 467 

BeaTJMONT, Rrancis (? 1685-1616). [Soo tho list of joint -worhs 
under Fletcheb, John] 248 

Beokfobd, William (1760-1844). Fathel: (1784) . . 424, 616 

Bede (673-735). Ristona Eeclesiastica (781), Tvnslation of St, 
John's Gospel (785) 11, 21 

Behe, Aphra (1642-1689), ■wrote a largo amount of miscoUaneons 

t ao and verse. Among her plnya nro The Fordd Mairiage 
71), 2Tic Amorous Pnnee, The Dutch Lover, The Town Fop, 

! City Nciress, Tho Boundheads (1682), The Younger Brother, 
oto. (none of much importance). Her Histories and Novels 
(1688) include OronooX'o and other tales . . . . 396, 616 

BEiliENnEN (Ballantjuio), John (d. 1650). The History and 
Ohronielcs of Scotland (1636 ; a transla^pn of Boece’s Latin 
History of Scotland), translations of Li^^J and original yersp 175 
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Benthait, Joremy (1748-1832). A l\-agmnt on Oovernmcnt (in 
which, ihe discusses the aim and objects of Constitutional 
forms from the standpoint of what is known as ‘.utilita- 
rianism* — 1776), !nie Principles of Morals and Legislation 
(1780), A Pefenee of TTsury (1787), Panopticon (a project for 
turning convict labour to account — 1791), Ctril and Penal 
Legislation (1802), Jtadical Pcforni (1819), Boolt of Fallacies 
1824). 

Bkntley, Bichard (1662-1742), was the centre of the Phalaris 
controversy. His contributions to learning wore consider- 
able, and ho is gencmlW looked upon ns ono of the greatest 
(if not the great 3st) of English classical scholars . . .491 

Pcowiilf ■ . . .1 

Behkklgy, George, Bishop of Oloyno (1685-1763). ITcw Theory 
of lesion (1709), Pritteiples of Human Mmioledge (1710), IThree 
Dialogues betmen Hylas and Philonous (1713), Proposal for 
Converting the Savage Americans (1725), Aleiphron (1733), The 
Quesist (1735-1737), Siris (1744) *535 

Behnees, John Bonrehier, Lord (d. 1532). A Translation of 
Fivissart's Chronicles (about 1520), and other translations and 
original works 175 

BXiACKSTONE, Sir Williara (1723-1780). Commentaries on the Laws 
of Fngland {lIGb), esin. 637 

Blub, Hu^h (1718-1800), Presbyterian Minister and Professor of 
Bhotoiic. Lectures on Phetorie (1783) ; Sermons (1777). 

Blaib, Bobort (1699-1746). The Grave {\Wi) . . 418,450 

Blake, William (1757-1827). Poetical Shclches (1783), Songs of 
Innoeenee (1787). The Book ofThcl, Songs of J^perienee (1793), 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, Vrisen, Akania, Jerusalem 
(1789-1804), are among his less comprehensible -writings . 478 

Bund HabET. William Wallace (abeut 1461) . . . .79 

Bloomfield, Bobert (1766-1823). TheFarmn''sBoy (1800), Jtural 
Tales and Ballads 594 

Boccaccio (1313-76) . . . . . . . 39, 45 

BodenhaST, John. Wit's Commonwealth; or, PoUteuphia (\50S), 
Editor of JSngland’s Helicon (1600) 339 

Beece = Chaucer’s translation of Boethius Do Consolaltone Philo- '< 
sophiae (sixth century) . , , , . ' . . . (38 
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Bolinobroee, Lord. Sco St. John. 

Boswei.l, Jnmcs (1740-1705). Aeconni of Corsica (1768), Joinnal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides with Hr. Johnson (1785), Life of Hr. 
Johnson (1791) 625 

BOURQOONE, Jenn do. Voyage and Travel of Sir John SfaundcriUe 103 

Bowles, William Lislo (1762-1850). Sonnets (1789), Hssay 
OH JVr (181 9) 480, 657 

Borra (or Booco), Hector (d. nliout 1510). A Htsfoty of Scotland, 
in Latin 175 

BotLK, lion. Bolicrt (1627-1691). The Sceplteal Chemist (1662), 
Occasional Jleflcetions on Several Subjects (1C65), Thysiologieal 
£stays, A Letter on Seraphie Lore, T7ie Usefulness of Hxpen- 
mmtal Natural Thilosophy ....... 401 

Botle, Boger, Earl of Orrorj* (1621-1679). Tarthenissa (1654), 
Ouzman, The Hlaek Pnnee (acted 1667) 393 

Breton, Nicholas (d. nhout 1620). Various lyrics in England's 
JLelieon {IGOO), Hrelon's Hotver of Helights, otc. . ■ .275 

BroiIE, iliehard (d. 1652). The Northeni Lass (1632), Lancashite 
Witehes with Hetwood (1634), and other plays . . . 202 

Brooke, Arthur (d. about 1563)'. Jlomeus and Juliet, a poom 
founded on Biondcllo’s story (1562) 220 

Brooke, Hcniy (1706-1783). The Fool of Quality (17 6G) . .513 

Brooke, Lord, Soo Greville, Fulko. 

Brooue, William (1689-1745), assisted Pope in the translation 
of the Odyssey, and wrote the Notes 430 

BROnonAir, Henry, Lord (1778-1868), ono of the founders and 
first editors of the Edinburgh Eeneio (1802-3). Education of 
the People (1825). 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1005-1082). Eeligio JUedici (1642), Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemiea ; or. Enquiries into Vulgar Eirors (lGi6), Urn 
Eurial (1658), The Garden of Cyiiis (1658), Christian JlTorals 


(puh. 1716) 344 

Browne, William (1588-P1643). Eritannia's Pastorals (1013- 
1616), The Shepherd's Pipe (1614), 27/e Inner Temple Masque 
(1620) 279 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (1809-61), Essay on Mmd and 
, other Poems (1826). 
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liruee, Barbour’s .. I 81 

BstaN, Sir Francis (d. 1550). Dispraise of ihe Life of a 
Courtier (1548), a translation from tho Frcn^ ; also original 
I'orse, some of which is holiered to appear in ToUeVs Mis- 
eellanij . . ‘ 166 

BncKiNaHAir. See VmiEit'^. 

BtrcKiNOHAjrsinjiE. Soo lltrioBAm 

Bdnt^, John (1628-1688). Siffhs from Eell (1650), The Eohj 
City: or^ The Nino Jorusalem (1665), Grace Abounding (1666), 
Ptlgrim's Progress (pub. 1678 and 1684), Life and Death of 
Mr. Padman (1680), ne Holy JFar (1684), and many tracts, 
etc 362, 408 

Bokkk, Edmund (1729-1707). A T'indieation of Natural Soexety 
(1766), A Phtlosophtcal Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on ' 
the Sublime and Beautiful (1756), The Annual Segister (Vol. I. 
in 17 59) ^Observations on the Present State of the Nation (1769), 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770), Speech on Amex-iean 
Taxation (1774), Speech on Goneiliation toith Amei'iea (1775), 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Px'istol (1777), Deflections on the Devo- 
lution in France (1701), Letter to a Membex' of the National 
Assembly (1791), Appeal from the Neio to the Old Whxgs 
(1792), Letter to a Noble Lord (1796), Letters on a Degicxde 
Peace (1796), etc 424, 630 

Bubnkt, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbiuy (1643-1715). History of 
the Deformation (1670-1714), Exposition of the thirty-nitxe 
Articles (1699), History of His Oxen Times (1724-1734) . . 412 

Btonec, James (Lord Monboddo) (1714-1799). On the Ox'igin 
and Progress of Language (1773). — ‘A prose work of great 
learning and ]paradox . . . cmiofiy famous for tho romarkablo 
theories therem propounded on tho subject of tho antiquity 
of man.’— A dajucs. 


Bubnet, Dr. Thomas (1633-1716). The Saex'ed Theoxy of the 
Earth (1684) 412 

BuBNEr, Ijkances (Hladamo d’ArbJaj-) (1752-1840. Evelina 
(1778), Cc^lia (1782). Edxoin and Elgitha (1705), Camilla 
(1796), The Wandei'cs’ (1814), Memoirs of Dr. Charles Burney 
(1832), and BiorfM (pub. posthumously) . . . 424, 611 

BttKNS, Bobort (1769-1796). Jlis first volume of poems was 
published in 1786. He continued to write till his death. 421, 475 

BuBTON, Bobort (1577-1040). The Anatomy of Melancholy, a 
miscellany of learned odds and ends quaintly strung together 
(1621). 
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Bctleb, Joseph (IC92-1762). St)‘mons (1726), T7ie AnnUgt/ ef 
Itehghn^ Natural and HfteaM^ to the Constitution and Courte 
of Nature {yi it]) 424,635 

BOTtEn, Samuel (1600*1680). JfiftfiJm (1663, 1661, nnd 167S), 
venous other satiric pieces, Charaeters . . . 358, 382 

BxnoM, John (1691-1763). Miscclkncous verso (and prose) . 445 


Btkox, George Gordon, Lord (1788-1824). Hours of Idleness 
(1807), Jlnglish Hards and Scotch Jtericicers (1 809), Chi/de Hat old 
(1812-16-18), The ffiaour (1813), Hride ofAbydos (1813), The 
Ci?rsfl{r (1814), lara (1811), Jlebrno Melodies (1815), Siege of 
Corinth (1816), Trifoner of Chilton (1816), Poems (1816), 
j/VHi/ivrfilSl?), Lament of 2flw(18l7), Heppo (1818), Mazeppa 
(1819), Hon Juan (1810-21-23-24), Marino Paliero (1821), 

Tico Foscari (1821), Sardanapalut (1821), Cain (1821), IPerner 
(1822), Tision of Judgment (1822), Jlearen and Barth (1822), 

The Island (1823), Deformed Transformed (1824) 

553, 668, 670, 677, 679 


ClKDUOK (seventh century). Paraphrase ((?f««i«, etc.). 

GamSPK, William (1551-1623). Dritanuia (1686), Jlemains fo«- 
eeniiug Dritaiii, Aiinatcs Bertm Auglicm ton regnante F.hsaUtha 
(1616-1025) 337 

CamMIEI-L, Thomas (1777-1814). Pleasures of Hope (1799), Poems 
(1803), Ocrtriide of irt/oming (1809), Specimens of the Drittsh 
Poets (1819-48), Theodne (1821), Letters from the South (1837) 688 

CAitFlOK, Thomas (1540-1623). Various lyrics in Davison's 
Poetical Bhapsody, etc.: Obsei cations on the Art of English 
i’orsiJ (1002) 278, 338 

Canhino, George. Seo Akxi- Jacobix. 

Canterbury Tales (1386-91?) Ohnuccr’s 46 

CArOHATB, John (1393-1404). Chronicle of Biiglawl , , . HO 

Cahew, Bicbnrd. jyanslaiion of Tasso's Jerusalem Ddnered 
(1594). 

Oarew, Thomas (1598-1639). Caelum Dritannieum (1634), 
Poems (1640) 284 

Carutton, Willinm (1708-1809). Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Bwwufry (1830-2). 


CARKnjE, Thmns (1705-1881). Translation of Goethe's Wilhelm 
Mtister (1824), Lsfe of Schiller (1825), German Jtomanre (1827) 548 
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Caetwbight, ‘William (1610-1643). The Itoyal Slave (1636), 
me Ordinary (1661), Poems (1651) 262 

OAET, Henry Francis (1772-1844). Translation of Pivina 
Commedia 11805, 1814). 

Cavekdish, George (1500-1562). Wrote a life of Cardinal 
Wolsey (finish^ by 1567 ; garbled Torsion printed 1641 ; 
first authentic edition 1761) 176 

Caxtok, William (d. 1491). JReynard the Fox (1481), etc. . 108, 128 

Cektiitbe, Susanna (about 1675-1723), vrroto a largo number 
of plays, including The OamesteTf The Perjured Mushand, me 
Busyhody, and The Wonder 396 

CHAMBKRlArN, William (d. 1689). Pharonnida (1659). 

CnAPSlAJH’, George (P 1559-1634). Translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey (1598-1614), various poems, and many plays, includ- 
ing Pussy d'Amhois and me lievenge of Pussy d'Ambots . . 254 

CnAELETON, Dr. Walter (1611-1707). me Natural Sistory of 
the Passions^ etc.” 

CHArTEBlolf, Thomas (1762-1770). me Poioley Poems (1764), 


etc 420, 466 

CHAUCEB, Geoffrey. See detailed list of works on p. 84 , 27, 72 

Chaucer's Pream 85 


Ceeee, Sir John (1514-1557). First Itogius Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge (1540) ,* attempted to anglicise Greek pronun- 
ciation, and wrote Pe Pronuntiatione linguae Giaeeae 
(1655), and some political tracts {e.g,, The Pemedy for 
Sedition, The Hurt of Sedition, etc.) 131 

CnnsrEHFiELi). Sco Sxakhope. 

Chester Plays 104, 118 

Chei'IXE, Homy (d. 1604). Pamphleteer, verso Mritor, and 
playwright. He collaborated with many others in a largo 
number of plays 264 

CHILLUfGWOltxir, William (1602-1044). The Peligion of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation (1637), Unlaiofulncss of 
Pesisting the lateful Prince (1642) 343 

CUTmcoiLL, Charles (1731-1764). me Posciad (1761), Night 
(1761), The Ghost (1762), me Prophecy of Famine (1763), 
mie Author (1763), me Candidate (1764), Independence 
(1764) 419.463 
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CltcJtCIIVAllO, Tliomas friri'jn-lCW). Conti ilmtor to TotleV* 
?n)Cf!hiiu; nVo wrote the tragedies of 7/’o/«y nnd Jane 
tViore in tho Elinor fer jtfa^htratf* (ISSD), nnd translated the 
three fn>t boohs of Orid rfe *71 i#/i7.Ks ICt 

Cl niiKli, Colley (1G71-17S7), itlnyivright. Lore’s I.a^t Shift; or 
The Foot in Fathion (IGOG), ironiah’s W\U (IG97), The Careless 
Jfiitl^iul (IW), etc 399, 481 

Cl.tnr, John (1793-lSGI}. Foetus of Final Life and 

Seenerif (1820) . . . S91 

Cl vnv.x nox. See H ydk. 

CLtnKK, Hr. Samuel (lC7.'i-1729). The Feiiip and Attributes oj 
God (1704, 170.7), The Seriptuial Foetrinr of the Trinilif (1712), 

The Fridenees of Iiatnral and Revealed Iteligton , . .412 

Cli'.VFJjIND, John (IC13-1G48). Poems (1C.71-1C59). 

ConiirTT, William (1702-183.7). The IForls of Peter Porcupine 
(1801), ireellg J\)l‘tieal Register ninny of Cobbett’s 

works mado their first nppeamneo in this), Fnglish Grammar 
(1818), Cottage Peonoiiig (1822), JUstonj of the Reformation in 
Rngland (1824-7), Rural Rides in L'ngland (1830), Advice to 
Young jHen Cl I 

Coke, SirE. (d. 1G32). Institutes of the lutes of Riigland (Part I,, 

1028 ; Purl IL, 1042). 

COLKlllDGK, Sninucl Tnylor (1772-1834). Fall of Robespieire 
(1791)_ [written with SuviliEr], Poems on Various Subjects 
(containing Religious Miisings, Sonnets on Rminenl Characters, 
Songs of the Pixies, etc.). Ode on the Rcjiartiiig Year (1790), 

The Jl'atehman, ten numbera of n pcriodicnl (1790), Ode to 
France (1798), Fears in Solitude (1798), The Ancient hfariner, 
nnd three less notable contributions to tho Lgrical Rallads 
(1798), Ktibla Khan (witten 1797), Tanslation of Seliiller's 
IVallenstein (1800), The Ft tend (1800-10), Remorse (1813), 
Christabel (181G), Lag Sermons (1810-7), Btographia Literaria 
(1817), Sibgllinc Leaies (1817), Zapolga (1817), Aids to 
Reflection (182S), Poetical and Diamalical IVorks (1828) 

415, 480, 548, 550, 557, 5G4, 579, G03 

COLET, John (14GG-1519). Wrote n Latin Grammar with Lilly 
nnd Emsmus, and theological works, cto 131 

COLUEB, Jeremy (1050-1727). A Short Vieio of the Pi'ofane- 
ness and Immoralilg of the English Stage (1098), An Ecelesi^ 
astieal llistorg of Great Britain (1708-1714), Essags, Sermons, 
Discourses, etc . • > • 422 
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CoiliINfl, Anthony (1676-1729). Discourse on Free Thinking 
(1713), Inquiry concerning Liberty and Necessity (1715), 
Grounds of the Christian Deligion (1724) .... 535 

CoLMNS, William (1721-1759). Fersian Eclogues (1742), Odes 
(1747), Ode on the Death pf Thomson (1749), Ode on the 
Superstitions of the Ilighlands (piih. posthumously) . . 418, 452 


CoiMAN, Georgo (1732-1794). 
other plays . 


Polly Honeycomb (1760), and 


482 


(1762-1836). The Heir-at- 


432 


35 


COMIAN, Goorgo, ‘^ho Younger’ 

Law (1797), and other plays. 

COUDE, George 1788-1858). The Constitution of Man (1823). 

Complaint of the Dlaek Knight 

ConfessioAmantis,QQVter'a(lZ95,\Z9Z) 75 

CONGBBVB, AVillinm (1670-1729). The Old Bachelor (1693), The 
Double Dealer (1694), Love for Love (1695), Tho Mourning 
Bride (1697), 27ie Way of the World (1700), Poems (1710) 359, 398 

CoNSTAEiE, Henry (? 1555-1612). Ljoical poems, of nrhich the 
chief is Hmner, a sonnet-series (1592) 276 

CooFEB, Thomas, Bishop of London. %\'Tote against the Ma’rtin- 
ists an Admonition to the People of England (1589) . . . 338 

COBBET, Eichard, Bishop of Norwich (1582-1635). Journey to 
France (1613), Itet' Boreale, Certain Elegant Poems (1647). 

OOITON, Charles (1630-1687). Seaironides, the First Book of 
Vergil Travesty (1664), The Compleat Angle)', Part JI. (1676), 

The Wonders of the Peak (1681), T'anslalion of Montaigne's 
Essays (1685) 404 

. • • e • . • '35 

118 


Cou)*t of Love o . . 

Cove)Ury Plays (about 1450) 

COVEBDAIB, Miles (1485-1565). A complete version of the Bible 
i)i English (1535), Cromwelts Bible (1539), and various Iracls, 
etc ' • 


178 


OowiiEr, Ahroham (1618-1667), Poetical Blossoms (1633), Lords 
Biddle (1638), The Mistress (1647), Poems (1656), The Davideis 
(1656), Ptndai'ih Odes (1656), Ode upon the Blessed Eeturn of 
Ohoi'les II. (1660), Discourse concerning Olive)' Cromwell (1661), 
Propositmi for the Advancement of Expermental Philosophy 
(1661), Cutler of Coleman Street, n comedy (1661), Essays vt 
P)'oseand (1608), andi’/ffH<am«iiiirisfjr(1678). 297, 358, 400 
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CoWLkY, UanniOi (1749-1809). The belle’s Sliafaffcm {l'!82) .482 

COWKB, "Willinm (1731-1800). Ohtfif Hymns (willi Newton, 
1779), TJie Proytess of Taltf Tail,', Conrersation, 

^Expostulation, Hojte, Charity, etc. (1782), The Task, 
Tirociniiiin, nnd John Gilpin (1785), Tianslation of Homer 
(1791) 470 

CraBBK, George (1754-1832). 2he Candidate (1 780), The Libra) y 
(1781), The Villayr lms), The Heiespaper {llSo), The Tarish 
Jlryhta- (1807), The Lo)‘ouyh (1810), Tales in Verse (1812), 
Tales of the HalUmii) 419, 409, .080 

CnAN3lF.lt, Tliomns, Archbishop (14S9-155C). Wrote ii “pro- 
logue” foi'tho Translation of the liible which hears his nnmo 
(1540); miioiis tlicological rvtitings 178 

Clt VSlT.VW', Richnnl (1015-1050). Epiyrammata Sana (1034), 
Steps to the Temple, icith other Hehyhts of the JIfnses (1040) 283 

CltEECir, Thomns (1059-1701). Translated Lueretius (1082), 
Horace (1081), etc. 

CnOKEn, John Wilson (1780-1857). Sketch of Ireland, Fast and 
Fresenl (1807), Edition of FostceWs Johison (1831). 

CnOKEU, Thomns Croflon (1798-1861). Fah-y Leyends and 
Traditions of the South of Iteland (1825-0). 

Cnot\NE, John (about 1046-1703), writer of n largo number of 
unimportant plaj'S, including Juliana (1071), City Fohties 
(1076), Sir Cowlly Hiec Cahytlu (1008). 

Cuckoo and the Xiyhtinyale 35 

CoDWORTir, Dr. llalph (1017-1088). The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe {1878) . . . . . .411 

OnMBERT.AXD, Eichard (1732-1811). The Bs-others (1709), The 
West Indian (1771), Arundel (1789), Heiny (1796) . . 482 

CDNElEOnAH, Allan (1784-1842). Xi’adttional Tales of the Enylish 
andSeoteh Feasantry (1822), Liiesof British lainters. Sculptors, 
and Architects (1820-33). 

OrKEWUtF (cightli century). Crist, Juliana, Elene, Fates of the 
Apostles, Biddles, etc 10 

DaitIEE, Samuel (1602-1010). Complaint of Bosamond (1590), 
Delia, a sonnot-scrics. History of the Civil Wars lehceen the 
Tico Houses of Laneaste)’ and York (1595-1002), Miisophiliis 
(1509), Apology for Bhyme (1011) 277, 33S 
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Danxe (1266*1321). Dit'ina Commedia 

Daewin, Erasmus (1731-1802). The loves of the Plants (1789), 

Tlie Botanic Garden (1791), ZoSnomia (1794-1796), etc. 421, 468 

Datenant, Sir William (1606-1668). Gondilert (1651), Poem on 
His $a 0 'cd Majesties most Happtj Betum (IGGO), Tfic Siege of 
Jthodes (produced in 1063, urritton in 1660), The Man's a 
Master, The Plaijhouse to he Let, etc. . . . 262, 360, 392 

DavJes, Sir John (1669-1626). Orchestra ; or, A Poem of Pancing 
(1696), Hosee Teipsiim (1699). 

Davison’s (1602) 278 

Defoe, Daniel (1061-1731). Tract upon the Pispensing Poioei' 
(1687), Essag on Projects (1697), The Shortest IFag with the 
Pissenters (1702), True-horn Englishman (1701), Hgmn to the 
Pillory {l"im),irtstorij of the Union (1709), Eeasons against the 
Sueeessionof thellouseof Hanover (VilSi), What if the Pretender 
should come? (1713), The Eevieio Hewspaper (1704), etc., 
Eohinson Orusoe (1719, 1720), Captain Singleton (1720), Piinean 
Campbell (1720), Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720), Moll Elandci's 

e . Colonel Jack (1722), Journal of the Plague (1722), 

« (1724) etc. ... . .^ . . 4221 484 

DekkEU, Thomas (1570-1637 J) Old Forlunatus, The Shoe- 
maker's Holiday, part of Satiromastix (1602), Westicard 
Ho, The Moariug Girl, and many other plays. The Gull's 
Horn Book (1609) 253 

Denham, Sir John (1616-1068). The Sophy (1038), Coopei-'s Bill 
(1043) . . . , . ... 334, 360, 358 

Dennis, John (1057-1734). Bemarks on Ptince Arthur (1096), 

The Advancement and Beformalion of Poetry (1701), The 
Grounds of Criticism in Pwtry (1704), Appitts and Vuginia 
(1709), Bejleetions on an Essay upon Criticism (1711), Bemarks 
on Cato [VllT), The Character of Mr. Pope [VIXH) . . 435 

De ftXJINCEY, Thomas (1785-1859). Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater (1821), German H'ose Classics (1826-7) Murder 
as one of the Pine Arts (1826-7), Toilette of a Hehreto lady 
(1828), Pr. Parr and His Contemporaries (1831). . 666, 009 

Disbaeli, Benjamin (1804-81). TWan Greg (1826-7), Captain 
Popanilla (1828), Young Puke (1829), Contarini Fleming 
(1832) . 

Dolman, John. A contributor to tho Miri'orfor Magistrates 


. 164 
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Bonne, John, Bean of St. Faul’s (1573-1631). Sis Salires nro 
holiovcd to haro hccn mitten (in part nt Ic.'isl) as early os 
1693. He moto varioua poems, a considemhlo amount of 
proso, Semo)is, etc. ..... . . 280 

Bobset. See S.vckville. 

Bouolas, (Jnwnin (1474-1522). Tianslation ot .Sneld, mth 
original Prologues (completed 1513); translation of Ovid’s 
Art of Love (lost). The Palace of Honour (1501), an alle- 
gorical poem, and King Hart, also an allegory . . . 144 

Bbaiion, Michaol (1563-1031). The Harmony of the Church 
(1591), The ShepheriVt Garland fl693). Idea's Miiror (1594), 
Hortxmcriados ; or, The Batonr JFai's (1596-1603), Kug- 
land's Heroieal Epistles (1508), Pohjolbxon (1613-1622), 
Nymphidia; or. The Court of Faery (1627) . . . . 277 

BnxnuuoNn, William, of Hawthomden (1585-1649). The Cypxrss 
Grove (1613), Convex'sations with Ben Jonson (1619), Floicexs 
of Sion (1623), and othor proso and verse, including some 
fine lyrics . . . * . . . . . .212 

Bbtsen, John (1631-1700). Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Cromwell (1059), Aslx'aea (1660), Coronation Panegyi'ie 

(1661), The Wild Gallant (1663), The Bival ladies (1663), 

The Indian Queen [with Sir Boherb Howaud] (1604), The 
Indian Empeivr (1065), Annus Miralnlis (1067), Scact Love; 
or. The ilaiden Qiieai (1667), Sir Martin Marall (1667), 
Essay of Dxamatie Poesy (1607), The Mock Astrologer (1668), 
Tyrannxe Love; or. The Jtoyal Martyr (1669), The Conquest of 
Granada (1670), Preface of Heroic Plays (1672), Marriage d la 
Mode (1072), The Assignation (1672), Amhoyna (1673), The 
State of Innocchce (1674), Aurungzche (1675), All for Lore 
(1678), Lirnherham (1679), The Spanish Friar (1681), Absalom 
and Aehitophel (1681), Part II, (1682), The Medal (1682), 
MaeFlecknoe (1682), Eelxgio Laiei (1682), The Duke of Guise 
[with Lee] (1683), Albxan and Albanxus (1685), Threnodia 
Augustalis (1685), The Hind and the Panther (1687), Britannia 
Bediviva (1088), Don Sebastian (1690), Amphitryon (1690), 
King Arthur (1691), Eleonora (1692), Translation of Juvenal 
and Persius (1693), Love Triumphant (1694), Translation of 
Vergil (1697), Alexander's Feast (1697), Fables, Ancient and 
Modern (1700) 363 

Duchess, Book of the {IZG9) 37 

Litgdaxe, Sir William (1605-1686). Monastieon Angheanuin 
(1665-1673), Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656) . , . 349 

A. 40 
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Dpmbak, ■William {P 1460-1620). 27ia Golden Targe, The Thriml 
and the Sou, The Sauce of the Seven Seadly Situ, Lament for 
the iCakars (printed 1508), The 3\co Married Women and the 
jj^doto, Tidings fi‘a the Sessions, The Jtutes "between the 
Jisilyour and the Soufer, The IHars of Berwick, and many 
other poems 141 

John (1698-1768). (1726), The Bains of Borne 

{Xm), The Fleece {yi^) . . . . . 417,444 

DZEii, Sir E., (P 1660-1607). Poet, and friend of Sir Philip 

Sidney. Omy a few specimens of his verses (including Mg 
mind to me a kingdom t«) are extant . . . . ' . 276 

Eabie, John (1601-1665). Microeostnograpltie (1628) . . . 348 

Eogewobih, Maria (1767-1849). Castle Baekrent'n.8p0), Fopular 
ISiies (1804), Lamwa (1806), Tales of Fashxonable Life (1809, 
1812), Onnond (l6n) , (, 661, 697 

EDmBlTRGH EETOEW . 197 

Edtvabds, ltichard.(d. ),660)» Author of much of the verse in 
The JParadlsc of Saintij Seviees (puh. 16i6), and of plays 
(SamoH and Bgthias, Balamon and Arcgle, eto.) . - .161 

- 4 

ElMOXT, Ebenezer (1781-1849). Corn Law Bhgmes (1831-46). 

Ebtoi, Sir Thomas (P 1488-1646). The Governor (1631), TTle 
Castle of Seatth, A Preservative against Seath, a Lalin- 
Bnglish Sichonarg, etc 179 

Bthebege, Sir George (1636-1694). The Comical Bevenge; or, - 
Love in a Tib (1664), She Would if She Could (1668), The 
Man of Mode ; or, Sir Fopling Flutter {1979) .' . .397 

BVElTE'f'John (1020-1706). Fumifugium (1661), The Mode, The 
Qatdener's Almanac, The Mdstory of Engraving, Sylva: 
a •Siseourse of Forest Trees (1664), Teira: or. The Earth 

e , jfumismata: A Siseourse of Medals, Acetaria: A 
Tse of Sallets, Mundus Muliebrisj or. The Fop Sie- 
iionary. Evelyn’s most valuable work — ^his Siary from 
1641 to 1097 — appeared long after his death . . . 401 

EABrAN, Eobert (d. 1612). A Coneordapeg of [English'] Fhs- 
tories^ frmn Brut to the end of the fifteenth centuty . ■ . 176 

Fairfax, Edward. Translation of Tasso's Jenaalem Selivered r . 
■(1600). 

Pamoheb, William (1732-1769). The Shipw)'eek‘ (1762), The ' ' 
Seittagogue{l795) , v . *.• ,• '• ' ^463 
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Fansbawe, Sir Siohard (d. 1666). Tra&slntor of Spanish and 
Italian plays 393 

Farodhab, George (1678-1707h Love and a Bottle (1698), The 
Constant Couple (1700), atr Sarru Wildair (1701), The' 
Inconstant (1703), The Stage Coach (1704), The Tioin Bivals 
(1705), The JtceruiUng Officer (1706), The Beaux' Stratagem 
(1707) 359, 399 

Fdliham, Owen (1608-1677). Besolees (1028) . . . . 348 

Fenton, Elijah (1683-1750), assisted Pope in making his t^s- 
lation of tho Odyssey ' . 430 

Ferrers, George (d. 1579). Translated Magna Charta and other 
statutes, composed interludes for the Court, contributed The 
Fall of Trestltan, Kwg Btehard IT., and several other 
poems to the Mitror for Magistrates 164 

Perrier, Susan (1782-1854). Marriage (1818), The Inheritance 
(1824), Destiny 1831) 552 

FieU), Nathaniel (d. c®. 1640). Woman is a Weathercock (1612), 
Atmsads/orXadtes (1618), and other plays . . . .257 

FlELDINO, Henry (1707-1754). Many stage pieces of no great 
merit — e.g., Love in Several Masgifes(1728), The Temple Beau 
(1730), The Author^s Farce (1730), The Coffee~house Folitieian 
(1730), Tom Thumb (1730, 1731), The Covent Qarden Tragedy 
(1732), The Mock Doctor (1732), Ute Intriguing Chambermaid 1 
(1734), Pasquin (1736), etc., and misceUnneous journalistic 
writings. TTib chief works are The Adventurer of Joseph 
Andrews (1742), Jonathan Wild the Great (1743), The^story 
of Tom Jones {1749), Amelia {1751, pdb. 1765) . . . 496 

Fielrino, Sarah (1714-1768). Adventures of David Simple (1744), 
Distory of Ophelia (1760) 512 

Fxuier, Sir Eobert (d. 1688). Anarchy of a Limited and Alixed 
Monarchy (1646), Original of Government (1652), Patriareha; 
or, The Motional Fotoer of Fangs asserted (1680), written 
about 1645. 

FLAVEE,* John (1627-1691), nonconformist clergyman. 'Wrote 
Susbandry Spiritualised (1669), A Saint Indc^ (1073), Divine 
Conduct (1678), etc. , . . 410 

Fiecjknoe, Bichard(d. 1678). Lords Kingdom (1664), Fimifiia 
(1665) 387 

IFeetcher, Giles (d. 1610). Lteia (1593) 278 
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FjiEXOHES, Giles (P 1588-1623). Son of above. CItri$t*t Ticforj/ 
and Ti'iumph (1610) ", . . 278 

FUfCCBJiB, Jolin (1679-1625). The list of plan's written in con- 
junction with Beattuoiii (d. 1616) indudes Fhilaater (about 
160D), The Maid’s Tragedy, Rtng and 2fb Ring, Knight of the 
Rurning Festk, Thierry and Iheodoret, Four Flays in One, 

Wit at Several Weapons, The Scornful Zady, and The Coxcomb. 
Others by Fletcher, in some of whiA Beaumont may have 
collaborated, are Wit Without Money, Fonduea, 'Valentinian, 

The Knight of Malta, The Mad Lover, The Loyal Subject, The 
JSumorous Lieutenant, Wild Qoose Chase, The Custom of the 
Country. The Faithful Shepherdess is by Iletcher alone. 
Fletcher may have had Shakespeare os a partner in Senry 
Vm, and The Two Noble Kinsmen 218 

FxirrcHEH, Phineas (P 1682-P 1650). The Fttrple Island (1683) . 278 

Flobio, John. Tramlation <f Montaigne’s Rssays (1608) ; . 339 

Floieer and the Leaf , 33 


Fooie, Samud (1719-1777). Many comedies, including The 
Englishman in Farts (1763), T7ie Author (1751), The Minor 
Q760), The Devil upon Tico Sttehs (1768), T^e Nabob (1772), 
Birfy in Fattens/ or. The Sentimental Kousemaid (1773), and 
other comedies 


4S2 


Fobs, John (P 1586-P 1640). Began to write plays about the 
year 1620. Fame’s Memorial, Monour Trsumphant, An Bl 
Eeginning has a Good End, Sir Thomas Overbury’s Life, The 
Line of Life (1620), The Sun’s Darling, with BekKBB (1624), 

The Lover’s Melaneholy (1628), ’Tis Fity She’s a Whore 

S , The Brohen Heart (1630), Love’s Sacrifice (1633), 

1 Warbeek (1634) 269 

Fobtesotte, Sir John (P 1394-P 1476). De Laudibus Legum 
Angliae (1463-71), Governance of England (after 1471), etc. . Ill 

Fox, George (1624-1690), quaker. His chief memorial, the 
Journal of his Life, Travels, and Sufferings, was published 
posthumously in 1694 • 411 

Foxe, John (1617-1687). Acts and Monuments of the Church, 
commonly known as Fox^s Booh of Martyrs (1662), and 
various other works. 

Fbaxcib, Philip (1740-1818), Generally regarded as the writer 
of the Letters of Junius (1769-1772) 63( 
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FoleeR, Thomas (1608-1661). David's Heinous St» (1631), 
History of the Hoi;/ War (1630-1641), The Holy Stale (1642), 

The Frofane State (1648), Good Thoughts in Dad Tunes (1646), 

Good Thoughts in Worse -Tunes (1646), A Ftsgah-Sight of 
Falcstuie (1660), The Church History of Britain (1655), The 
History of the Worthies of England (1662) .... 346 

Galt, John (1779-1839). Annals of the Faiish (1821), TheFrovosl 
(1822), The Entail (1823) 652 

Garrick, David (1716-1779). The lying Valet (1740), Hiss in 
her Teens (1747), She Clandestine Mdtriage [with Colsiait tho 
Elder] (1766), and other plays 482 

Garth, Sir Samuel (1660-1719). The JDispensai y (a mock heroic 
j^m, 1696), Claremont (a deacriptivo poem, 1715). Transla- 
tions irom Ovid, Epilogue to Addison’s Cato, etc. . . . 440 

Gascoigke, George (1533-1577)> 27ie iS’sppoiM, a prose comedy 
(1566), Joeasta, n tragedy (with KnrwELUERSii), produced 
1566; Certain Eotes of Instruction coneerning the making of 
Verse or Binie in English; The Steel Glass, a blank verse 
satire (1676) ; The Lullaby, Arraignment of a Lover, poems, 
translations, and adaptations, etc. ..... 104 

Gacpek, John, Bidiop of Worcester (1605-1662). Eikon 
Basihke (1649) 317 

Gaivayn and the Green Knight 87 

Gat, John (1688-1732). Bural Sports (1711), The Wife of Bath 
(1713), The Star (1714), The Shepherd's Week (1714), Trivia 
(1715), Hie Fan (1716), What d'ye call it? (1716), Three Hours 
after jfaniage [with Pope and AbbuiUKOT] (1717), Fables 
(1727), 27ie Beggars' Opera (1728), Folly (1729) . . . 441 

Geoffret of Mokuouth. Historia Begum Britanniae (1147) . 21 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794). The History of the Beeline and- 
Fall of the Bomdn Empire (1T18-V188) 634 

Giffobb, William (1756-1826), wrote two satires, the Baviad 
(1794), and €8o Maeviad (1795), in which the Ddin Cruscans 
and their admirers are ridiculed. [The chief of this ahimrd 
little ‘ school* was a Mr. Meny, whose sentimental efiusions 
appeared in The World ; a small knot of equally insignificant 
poetasters formed his following.] Gifford answered tte 
attacks of ‘ Peter Pindar ’ (W olcot), transloted from the dapios, 
edited the older English dramatists, and did much miscel- 
hmeous literary work. He edited the Quarterly Reviexo 1809* 

24. Bee Anti-Jacobin. 
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QLAPinoFlTF, Henry, Minor Playwright. Argahis and Far- ' " 

thenia (1639), etc. . < t t . . . 262 

\ 

Gioteb, Bichard (1712-1786). Leonidas (1737), London (1739)^ 
Admiral Hosier's Ghost (1739), The Athenaid (puhHshed 
posthurnously) 418, 445 

GoD'WIN', William (1756-1836). Inquiry eoncerniiiff Folitical Jus- 
tice (1793), Gaieb Willtams (ndi), St. i;«>H.(1799), L\fe -of 
Ohaueer (1803), Fleetwood {i%iSi'\yMandevilte (1817), Genius of 
Ohristianity Vhveiled ' 617,660 

GoiDING, Arthur (d. 1690). Translation of Oni’B Jfctamor- - 
phoses into Englifth vefse (1667), and of Oaesar’s Commentaries 
(1666) 166. 

GoiDSMTEH, Oliver (1728-1774). His chief poems are The Tra- 
veller (1764), The Deserted Tillage (1770), Fetaliation, The 
Hawnm of Venison, etc. His plaj's are The Good-Natured 
Man (176^, and She Stoops to Conquer (1773). -His best prose^ 
work is The Tiear of Wakefield (1760). ' [Among tho largo, 
quantity of Miscdlaneous prose whidh he wrote betwem about 
1769 and his death are an Enquiry into the Freseht State of FoUte 
Learning (1769), The Bee, The Cxtizen of the Wprld,iIemoxrsof, 

M. de Voltaire. Mfaof’Nash,qf Farnell, of Botingbroke, History 
of England, of Greece, of Borne, of Animated Natsm (the last 
in 1774).] . . . ....... 469, 462, 608 

Googf, Bamaby (1640-1694). Eologuis, Epitaphs, and Bonnets 
(1668), translations from Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and 
original poems 167 

Goke, Mrs. Catherine Grace Prances (1799-1861). TheresaMareh- 
mont (1823), Lettre de Cachet (1827), Feign of Terror (1827), 
Hungarian Tales (1880), Women as they are {18S0), Mothers and 
Daughters (1881), The Fair of May Fair (1832). 

Gossof, Stephen (1654-1623). His School of Abuse, an attack ‘ 
upon the stage, appeared in 1679, and was answered by 
Imomas Lodge in his Beply to the School of Abuse in the same 
"• year. 'Qossbn’s book 'was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, 
and was perhaps the cause of the latter’s Apology for 
Foetry, which was written about 1682, but was not pubflshod 
till 1696, several years after its author’s death. Plays 
confuted in Five Actions (1681) ..... 208, 272 

GoWEE, John (P 1330-1408). Speculum Meditantis in French, 

Vox Clamantis in Latin (1382-84), Confessio Amantis (1385), 

1393), dnkante Balades in French, Civniea T-ipartifa in 
Iiatin . ® - 

GbaHTGEB, James (1728-1767). The Sugar Cane (1764), etc. r . 445 
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Gmv, Thomas (I7IC-1771). llw chief poems nro tho odes To 
Sjrriiij (17'I2), Oit a Dhlitttt Tto^p'et of Eton CoUrge (1747), 

2b AJrtrtity ; Etfp;/ in ti Coiintri/ Cfiurchi/ard (1761), Progrtss 
of nna Thr lihrd {1754), Oie to Mm\e, The Fatal Shlert, 

The Pfffent of Oiin, etc. {17CS) ioi 

GheEN, ^fnlthow {1C5C.1737). The Sphm (1737) . . . 444 

GEElsrr, Robert (? 1661-1502). Ilisplnys nro Friar Paeon anil 
Friar Pwigag, Alphonvit, Jawet II Orlando Fiinoso, nnd 
probably part of Kvig Ifeing VI. His prose includes s-nrious 
tales nnd parophIct^ 207 

GUEFILT.E, Fnlko, liord Brooko (1654-1C2S). A collection of 
l}*rics entitled Caeltea, etc. ; two plnys {Mtntapha, Alaham), 
n proso ZijfJ* ^ 5irf«ey, nnd ** philosoppicnl ” poems . .275 

Grimai.d, Nieliolns (? 1520-1561). I’rolmbly editor of Ibllel’t 
2lintUany, to which ho contributed nmong other poems 
The Peath of Xoroat nnd ITie Peath of Cieero in blnnk verso. 

Also frnnslnted from Lntin Cicero’s Pe Offieiit, etc. . . 150 

Gnocr.v, William (1142-1622) 131 

GnossirrESTE, Robert (d. 1253), Bishop of Lincoln. Chasfel 
d’ Amour ' . , .71 

HaeiNGTON, William (1605-1654). Castat'a (1634), The IlUlorg 
of Edicard I V. {XQiO) 291 

nAKEUlT, Richard (1553-1610). The Principal Earigaliont, 
Vogagn and Phcoreriei of the Englith Nation (1689-1600) . 336 

IlALEfl, John (1684-1656). Oolden Xemaint (1659) ... . 843 

llAXL, Arthur. Trantlation of Ten Pool's af Homer's Iliad 
(1581). 

Hade, Edward (1500-1547). llisloryof tho U’liion of the Tieo 
Noble and Plustrions Families of’EaneHster And Torh , . 176 

Hale, Joseph, Bishop of Eorwicli (1674-1666). Satires (1507- 
159S), jVundiis Alter el Jdem (IG07) 280 

llAEEAU, Henry (1777-1859). Vieto of Eunpo during the Middle 
Ages (1818), Constitutional Htslorg of England (1827). 

Haedino, John (1378-1408). Chroniele 100 

llAliE, Augustna William (1792-1834). Guesses at Truth (1827, 
with JuErtJS Habe). 
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Habhin’GXOIT, James (1611-1677). Oeeam (1666), ToMeal 
UUeourses (1660). 

llABTl^Er, David (1705-1767). Obscnalions on Man (1749) , 633 

Hahvex, 'William (1678-1067). Dtf Motii Cordis et Sanguinis 
(1628). 

iZflw7ai- (1296-1300) . ,24 

HAWSS, Stephen (1483-1520). The Tastime of Fleasure (1606), 

The Conversion of Stvearers, The Example of Virtue, A 
Joyful Meditation of all England, etc 148 

Hatley, William (1745-1820). Ti'iumphs of Tempa' (1781), 

Life of Cotcper (1803) , 421 

HAywAIU), Sir John (d. 1627). Lives of the Three Norman 
Kings of England (1613), A Complete History of King 
Edward IV. (1630), Certain Years qf Queen Elizabeth's Eeign, 
etc 337 

Haywood, Eliza (1693-1756). Writer of fiction. 

IIAZLITT, William (1778-1830). Erineiples of Human Actions 
(1808). The Eound Table (1817), Characters of Shakespeare's 
Elays (1817), Lectures on the English Poets (1818), Lectin es on 
the English Comto Writers (1819), Political Essays (1819), 
Lectures on the Pramalio Literature of the Keign of Elizabeth 
(1821), Table Talk (1821-2), Librr Amoris (1823), The Spirit 
of the Age (1825), Life of Napoleon (1828-30) . . 550, 608 

HemaL'S, Felicia Dorothea (1794-1836). Early Elossoms (1808), 
Domestic Affections, etc, (1812), 'Jho Vespers qf Palermo (1823), 
Forest Sanctuary (1826), liecords of Women (1828), Songs of 
the Affections (1830), 

Hendysoe, Pohert (d. before 1606). Scotch poet. Eobin and 
Makyne, Fables, Testament of Cresseid, Oarmond of Fair 
Ladies, etc. . . ' . - 139 

Hebdebt, Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1681-1048). De 
Veritate (1624), Life and Keign of Henry VJll. (1649), 
Autobiography (posthnraons) 349 

Hebbebt, George (1693-1633). T7ie Temple (1631) . . . 287 

Hebbice, Eobert (1591-1674). ,Hespcrides and Noble Numbers 
(1648) 284 

Hebschell, Sir John (1790-1871). Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy (1831), ■ 
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llErwoOD, JftBpor (1535-I59S). Conlributor to The Taradxte of 
J)aintj/ Devices. Tronslatcd some of Seneca’s plays into 
English Terse (1560*1561) ....... 161 

Hetwood, John (1506*1565). Writer of Interludes. A Thy 
of Love, The Four Fs, etc. 

HErwoon, Thomas (c. 1670*c. 1650). IFar uilhoiit Thus, Joan, 

A Woman Killed' toilh Ktndims (1603), and n very largo 


number of other plays, etc. ...... 254 

Higdex, Ralph (d. 1363). Tolychronicon in Latin . . , 104 

Higgenet, Randall 104 

Utogiks, John. A F%r*t Part of the Minor for Magistrates 
(1574) 104 

HtTiAMUS (twelfth century), In Latin . . . 115*0 


HoADLEr, Benjamin (1706*1757). The Suspicious Jfusband 
(1774), and other comedies 48S 


Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679). De Cire (1646-1647), ITuman 
Mature (1650), De Corpora Tolitieo (1650), Zenathan, the 
Matter, Fonii, and Tamer of a Commonicealth (1651), Trans- 
lation of (he Iliad and the Odyssey (1675), Behemoth, the 
History of the Civil Wars (1679) ..... 354 

HocerJiTE, Thomas (1368-1450 P). Za Male Jtegle de T. Hoeeleve 
(1406), Qovernail of Princes, Complaint and Dialogue (1421) . 94 


Hogg, James (1772-1835). Scottish TastoraU (1801), The Queen's 
Wahe (1813), The Broicnie of Bodsbeek, a prose tale (1SI8). 
Queen BTynde (1825) . 694 

Hoeoboft, Thomas (1745-1809). She Boad to Buin (1792), and 
other comedies . ; ' ^ 452 

Hounsheb, Ralph (d. about 1580), Oltronieles of Bnoland. 
Scotland, and Ireland (1577) , 155 

Home, John (1724-1788). Douglas (1756) . . . . . 482 

Hoon, ^I^mas (1798*1845). Whims and Oddities (1820), Flea of 
the Midstoiimer Fairies, Kero and Zeander, etc, (1827), Comie 
Annual (1830-9) \ ^525 

HOO^, Bipha^ (1653*1600). The Zaics of Eeelcsiastieal Polity, . 

- fl693). Pm* r, (1597), Books n.-TIll 

(puhhshed posthumously) • . • . , , . 329 
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Hope, Thomas (1774-1831). Costume of -the AneieMa (180^)i - 

An(fst(rsiits (1819) 652 

HoPKDirs, John. Completed Slernhold’s version of the Halms , 
(1562) . < . . • . .. • ‘ t 188 


House of Fame (1384), Chaucer’s . . . i . «... • . .41 

IJOWAHE, Henry. See SmmET. 

HowAED, Sir llohert (f62G-I698), joint author with DErofar of ' ^ 
The Indian Queen (1664). Wrote soveml other plays, The 
Surprisal, The Vestal Vu'ffin, . The Committee, oto. ; and - - 
Histones of Edward II., JRiehardlL, and Of Reliff ion 360, 366, 37,6 


IlowElli, James (1696-1668). Initruotions for foreign Travel 
[Vaii), Epxstolae Ho-elianae {\Mb-l%bS). ' .-.-r: I 


UOME, David (1711-1776). Ti'eeUise of Human Nature (1739, 
1740), Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary (1741, 1742), 
Inquiry eoneerning Human UitdersCanding (1748). Inquiry ^ 
eoHcernitig the Principles of Morals (1761), Political Discourses ' 
(1762), History of England (1764-1762), Natural History of 
Religion (1767), Essays and Treatises (1770), .My Own Life 

(1776) . .... 627 

• • * 

HUMPHUET, Duke of Gloucester, n patron of letters . 01,. 96, 109 


Hunnis, William. 
Devices . 


Contributor to The Paradise of Dainty 

161 


Huirr, James Henry JLoigh (1734-1859). . The Examiner (1808), 
Feast of the JP(Mft(1814), Story pf Rimini (1816), The Indicator 
(1819-21), The Ltlm-al (1822), Lord Dyron' and some of his 
Contemporaries (1828),-2»<! Taller (1830-2) * . i . ’• 693 


Hotoheson, Prands (1694-1747). Inquiry into the Original 
of our' Ideas of JBeauty and Virtue (1725), System of Moral 
Philosophy (pub. 1765) .- . . . ., . . . . 635, 


Hide, Edward, Earl of darondon (1608-1674).- .Works pub- 
lished posthumously. History of the Great Rebellion (1704- . 

- 1707), History of the ,Oml. JVar. in Ireland (1721), Life of 

Edward, Earl of Clarendon {1162) , . . . . 362, 412 . 

I , - » 


lECHBAlD, Elizabeth (1753-1821)1 Stnyjfc^orJ/ (1701),ifiiftrtv 

; . and Art (1706) , ..... , * . > • "I" 


> « 
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IhelAND, "W, H. (1777-1835). Jlnt/milie JtcouiU of tho 
Shaltspearian MSS, (1805). Irolnnd ‘discovered’ sovOml 
interesting loUera ol Slinkcspearc, ns well ns^.n trngedv 
entitled Vortipmi, \rhicli wns ncccptcd ns n gcnnino work of 
Shakespeare’s by some critics, though not by Malone. 
Vortigern was acted in 1796. Tho dccoplion, however, was 
exposed, and Ireland inado confession of his forgeries. 

J.tjres, George Payno Rninsford (1801-60). RkhcVieu (1828), 
JIamj'Ma5inton{\i‘iZ), 

James I. of Scotland (1394-1437). King's Qiiair (1423) '. , 9S 

Jameson, Mrs. Anna (1797-1860). diniackrhdcs of SfiaAe- 
speare's 7Pbmoi (1832). 

JEF^EEr, Francis (1773-1860). Ono of Iho founders of tho 
■* ’ Minburgh JRevleio, which ho edited 1803-29. 

jEltROlD, Donglos (1803-67). Rltiek-Kgni Susan (1829), '••Ka 

Jewel, John, Bishop of Salisbury (1622-71). Apohgia Kcelealae •' 
Anglimtm (1602), A JDffcnee of the Apohgg, Sermons, otc. 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784), His poems nro London (1738), 
and tho Vanitg of Muman IFishes (md ) ; his play Irene was 
abted in 1749 — written much earlier; his novel Jtasselas 
appeared in 1769. Among his prose works nro Translation 
of lobo's Togage to Abgssmia (1736), Life of Sarage (1714), 

The Rambler (1760-1762), Richonarg of the "English Language ' ‘ 
(finished in 1755), The Idler (1768-1700), Edition of Shake- 
speare (1706), Taxation no Tyranny (1776), Journey to the 
IFestern Islands of Scotland (1776), Lives of the loets (1778- 
1781) 364, 422, 424, 446, 612, 621, 626 

JOUKSXONE, Charles (d. 1800). Chrysal; or, The Adrenlures of a 
Guinea (1760) 512 

Jossox, Bonjamin (1673-I6'd7). Evei'ij Man in Mis Mui/iour 
(1598), The Oast « Alteied (1590), Every Man out of Mis 
JFZ(«HO«r (1690), Cynthia's Revels {1800), TAc (1601), 

Sejanus, Ms Fall (1003), The Tile of a Tub (1604), Volpone ; 
or, TheFos{\008), Epicene; or. The Silent JFoman (1609), The 
Alchemist (1610), Catiline (1611), Rarlholomew Fair (1614), 

The Devil is an- Ass (1616), The J-’orrst (1616), Undeiwoods 
(1616), The Staple of Hews (1626), The Eeio Inn (1630), The 
Magnetie Lady (1032), The Sad Shepherd (1637), Timber; or, ^ 
Diseoreries made upon Men and Matter, Epigrams, Timislations,- 
an English Grammar, and many Court Masgiles . , .241 

Jpunja. See Frattcis. 
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Keats, John (1795-1821). Potma (1817), Endymion (1818), 
Lamia, Isabella, Eve of Si. Agties, Syperion, etc. (1820) . 580 

Keble, John (1792-1866). The Chnatian Tear (1827) . . 695 

KENNEDT, Walter (d. about 1600). A poem In Praise of Age, 
Inveetire against MotUhlhanKlessness ..... 144 

KileiGHEW, Thomas (1611-1682). Goiiiedies and Tragedies (1664), 
ClarieiUa, Bellamira's Bream, The Prisoners, etc. . . . 393 

KHLIOEE^V, Sir William, minor playwright. The Siege of Urbiii, 
Seliiidra, and other plnj-s 393 

King's Qtiair (1423) 09 

KnnvELlCEBSir, Francis. Collaborator with Gascoigno in tlio 
ioeasta, and contributor to The Paradise of Dainty Beviees . 161 

SeoLLES, Kichard. History of the TttrJu (1603) . , . . 837 

Kkowles, James Sheridan (1784-1862K pirginitu (1820), 
JTtUtam Tell {1825), The Hmehiaek (1832) . . , .,653 

ITKOX, John (1505-1572). First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
JTonstrous Begxmen of Women (1658), A History of the 
Beformation of Beligion icithin the Realm of Scotland, and 
numerous polemical works. 

Ktb, Thomas (wrote about 1586-1590). Jeronimo; The Spanish' 
Tragedy, or Hieronimo is Had Again ; Cornelia . . . 203 

Laiib, Charles (1775-1834). Poems (1797), Rosamond Grey (1708), 

John Woodvil (1801), Hrs. Leicestei''s School (1806, with Mary 
Tiumb), Hr. H, (1806), Tales fiom Shahespeare (1807, with 
Mary lAmh), Specimens from the Bramatie Poets (1808), 
Poetry for Children (1809), Essays of Elia 11822~24), Album 
Verses, etc. (1830), Last ^says <f Elia (1838) . . . . 005 

Laebob, Walter SaTOgo (1775-1864). Gebir (1798), Count 
Julian (1812), Imaginary Conversations (1824-8, 1829, etc.) 

-421, 480,663, 687,612 

jAEGIAOT),’ William (1332 P-1400 P). I^ers The Ploxeman (1362, 
1377, 1398 ?), Richard the Redeless (1399) . . . . 62 

jANGTOFT, Peter de. CtjowWainlSronch (1307). . . . 23 

^MMEH, Hugh, Bishop of Worcester (1491-1666). Sei'inons .178 

jATAMOK, Brut (ahont 1206) • 21 
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Lee, Edward, Bishop (1482*1544). Aiinotalxont on the Orteh 
Testament of Erasmits (1520), Commentary on the Penlateueh, 
cto 131 

Lee, Nathaniel (1055-1092). Nero (1075), Gloriana (1000), 
Sophonisba (1070), Itival Queens (1077), Uheodosivs, JUithri- 
dates (1078), Brutus (1081), The Princess of Cleves (1089), 

The Massacre of Paris (1090). He also helped DbTBEN with 
Z7<e Duke of Guise (1082), and Oedipus (1079) . . 300, 393 

Leyaid of Good IFomen (1385), Chaucer's ..... 44 

Lelaed, John (71500-1552). Itinerary ..... 170 

Leneox, Charlotte (1720-1804). Tlte Female Quixote (1762) . 510 

L’Esibaeqe, Sir HogOT (1010-1704). Journalist, pamphleteer, 
and translator. Editor of The London Gasette (1005) . . 403 


Lewis, hlatthew Gregory (1776-1818). The Monk (1795), The 
Castle Spectre (1797), Tales of lirrw (1799), Tales of IFondei', 
containing Scott’s ' first serious attempts at Terse’ (1801), The 
Bravo of Venice (1804), etc. ....... 610 

Liexo, George (1093-1739). Georye Barnwell (1730) and other / 
plays 482 

LillT, 'William (71468-1623). h&ster qt St. Paul’s School. 
Author of a Latin Grammar, in conjunction -with Erasmus 
and Colet 131 


LlEACltE, Thomas (71460-1524). Translation of Galeii (1521) . 131 

Locke, John (1632-1704). Letter on Toleration (in Latin, 1089), 
Secemd Letter on Toleration (1090), Ttoo Treatises on Govern- 
ment (1690), Essay Coneerniny Human Cnderstandiny (1690), 
Third Letter on Toleration (1002), Thouyhts Coneerniny Edu- 
cation (1693), etc. 405 

LocEHABT, John Gibson (1794-1854). Taleritts (1821), Spatiish 
Ballads (1823), Life of Bums (1826), Life of Seott (1837-9). 
Succeeded Giffobd os editor of the Quartet ly Bevieto in 1824. 552 

Lodge, Thomas (1567-1025). Wrote tales (including Bosalind, 
1590), poems, plays, translations, etc. ' . . . . . 208 

“Loluus” = Boccaccio 39 

Lobbis, Guillaume de (1193-1200). Boman de la Bose . . .30 

Lovelace, Bichard.(1618-1658). Lucasta (1649). . , . 282 
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Lovbb, Samuel (1797-1868). 
(1832-4). 


Legends and Stories of Ireland 
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Lydoaxe^ John (1370 P-1446 P). Temple of Qlass, Ckmiplaint 
of the Black Knight, Troy Book (1420), Story of Theles 
(about 1421), Guy of Wariciek, Falls ofPnnees (1438), L%fe of 
Albon and Amphabel (1439), Testament, London Lickpenny, 

Life of our Lady, Dance of Death, etc 

LtnlIi, Sir Gharlcs (1797-1875). Principles of Geology (1830-3). 

Ltit, John (I663P-1606). Wrote novels, viv«, Fuplntes: the 
Anatomy of Wtt (1679), Kuphues and his JEngland (1680), 
and plays (between 1680 and 1590), viz., Alexander and 
Oampaspe, Sappho and Phaon, Pap toith a Hatchet, Kndyirtton, 
Galatea, Midas, Mother Bomlne, The Woman in the Mogn, j 
Lords Metamorplums 204 

Lyndesay, Sir David (1490-1558), The Dreme (1628), a didactic 
politick satiric aUegoiy; Ute Complaynt (1529), a personal 
petition to the king and denunciation of the clergy i Ane 
Satyrs of the Thrie ^taitis, a Morality play ; The Monarehte 
(about 1652), a chronicle, in yerse ; The Complaynt of the 
Kingds Papvngo, and The Testament of the Papyngo (1530), 
satires on the clergy ; Tips PGstorie of Sguiet\ Meldi urn, a 
humorous metrical romance ; Kiltie's Confession, etc. ^ 

I 

Lytteiton, George, Lord (1709-1773). Letters from a Persian in 
England (1735), Dialogues of the Dead (17.60, 1765), History 
of King Henry II. {1767) . . . ' 530 

Lytton, Edward G. E, L. Bulwer, Lord (1805-73). Ismael, 
(1820), Falkland (1827), Pelham (1827), The^Disowped (1828), , 

Depereux (1829), Phiil Clifford (1830), Eugene Aram (1831). 

Maoaelay, Thomas Dabington, Lord (1800-1859). Milton (1825, 

in Edinburgh' Eeviao), 

« * • * 

Mackenzts, Henry (1745-1831). 2he Man of. Feeling (1771), 

The Man of the World (1773), Julia de Eubigni (1777) . . 513: 

MacktIN, Charles (1690-1797). Love d la Mode (1769). The Man 
of TFbrM (1781), and several other plays . . . . 48i' 

Macphebson, James (1738-1796). His 'Ossianio’ works are 
Fragments of Ancient (1760), Fingal (1762), and, Yiwiortf 

Main (Major), John (1469-1550). Professor 'of ‘Divinity at St. * 
Andrews Wrote (in Latin) theolo^cal and moral treatises, , 
and A History of Great Britain, in six books (152l)u 
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Mallet (or Mallocx), ipavid (1700*1705). JFillimn and Margaret 
■ (1724), Exettreipn (1728);Tho'song ‘Enlo Britannia' is in^e 
miuquo of Alfred, written by Mallet and Thompson (1740) 443 

MaloBT, Sir Thomas. JfoWe Darttiir (1469-70) '. . .112 

MalTHOS, Thomas Bobort (1766*1834). An Estay on the Erin- 
eiples of Eopitlalion (l798). Nature and Progress of Pent 
(1815), Principles of Political Economy (1820) . . . 637 

blANDEYlLLE, Bernard do (1070*17*33). The Fable of the Bees; 
or Private Vices, Public Virtues — on enlargement of his earlier 
The Onimbling iFire — apj^rod in 17J4, and w!is later repub- 
lished with fisher additions. Free Thoughts on JReligion, the 
Church and Natural Happiness (1720), An Enquiry into the 
Origin of Honour, and Usefulness of Christianity, ete. (1732). 

AIanlet, Mrs. do la Bivi^ (1072-1724), a writer of plays. The 
Boyal Mischief (\QiiC), The Lover Lost (1606), etc., and scur- 
rilous Novels, Meiitoirs, ete. Her most famous produetion is u 
scandalous iVbio Atlantis (1709). Her Adventures of Eivella is 
her own autobiography. Memoirs of Court Intrigues, and 
any number of personal improper pamphlets, camo From her 
pen. Sho claims notice, with Bunyon and Mrs. Brim, os a 
writer of fiction before Defoe. 

ManNINO, Bobort, of Boiune (1260*1346). Handlyng- Synne 
(1303). eWiefo (1338) . .• . . . .23,110 

M^ELOWE, Christopher (1504-1603). Tambitrlaine the Great 
(about 1686), Dr. JaiMtiM, The Jew of Malta, Edward the Second, 

The Massacre of Paris, Dido [completed by Nabh], Trans- 
lation of Ot'iiPs Elegies, Hero and Leandci' [competed by 
Chapman] • . .209 

Marmion, Shakorloy (d. 1639). Minor playwright . . . 262 

Mabbyat, Froderiric, Captmn (1792*1848). Franh Mildmay 
(1829), Eiiig’s Own (1830). 

MabsTON, John (P1676-P1034). Certain Satires, The Scourgp of 
Villainy (16;98), and many plays, including The Malcontent, 
Satiromastix (mth Dekkeb] (1602), Eastward Hoi [with 
Chapman' and 'otheih] (160^,* Insatiate Countess, etc. 
(1013) . . 253, 280 

Mabtineau, Harriet (1802*76). Illusti ations of Political Econouiy 
(1832). 

•‘MahtIN’ MAbPBELAIE.” Pseudonym' under which violent 
nttarics on Episcopacy were made: The Epistle (1688), The 
Epitome (1689^, Hay any TVorh for the Cooper/ etb. , '.337 
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(pablished posthumously) 307, 3SG 


Mason, WilUnm (1726-1707). Mimeits (1746), Effitda (1753), 
Caraetaciis (1769), EnglxtU Garden (1772), Life of Qray\yni), 
etc 456 

MassinoSB, Philip (1684-1639). Tiie Virgin Martgr [with 
D£KKE^ (1622), Tie JDtibe of Milan (1623), The Sandman 
(1624), The Soman Actor (1629), The Senegado (1630), The 
Sieture (1630), The Smperor of the Bast (1632), The Fatal 
Soiory [mth FrELB] (1032), The Maid of Eonour (1032), 

A Ifeio Wag to Fag Old Sebta (1633), The Great Suite of 
Florence (1636), The Ennatural Combat (1630), and iho 
following printed posthumoualy : — The Spanith Viceiog, 
Selieve as Yon List, The Guardian, A Very Woman, The 
Sashful Lover, The Old Late [with MuSLEtOK and 
EowiEl], The City Madam . 266 

Maundeville, Sir John, Voyage and Travel of 103 

Mat, Thomas (1696-1650). ERstory of the Farliament of England 
which began November 1640 (1647) 849 

Matne, Jasper (1604-1672), Minor plnjTight. The City Match 
(1639), The Amorom War (1648), etc. ..... 262 

Meres, Francis (1669-1646). Falladis Tamia; or, JFtt’s Treasury 
(1698) 338 

Meukq, Jean de (1260-1320). Soman dela Sose . . .36 

MtDDIEXON, Thomas .'about 1670-1627). A Trick to Catch the Old 
One (1608), A Mad World, my Masters (1608), The Soaring 
Girl [with DekkeR] (1611). A Fair Quarrel [with 
EowrET] (1617), The Changeling [with EowKET] (o. 1623), 

The Spanish Gipsy [with Eowiet] (1623), Game of Chess 
(1624), The Witch, etc 265 

Mee, James (1778-1836). Eistory of Sritish India (1817-8), 
Elentents of Folitical Economy (1821-2), Analysis of the Eiiman 
Mind (1829). 

Mieitak, Henry Hart (1791-1868). Fado (1816),' Fall of . 

\ Jerusalem (1820), Martyr of Antioeh (1822), Selshaszar (1822), 
Eistory of the Jews {f.829'). 
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MrorON, John (1G08-1674). Ode to the Nativity (1629), VAlltgn 
(1663), J/iVHtffrofO (1633), Arcades (1633), Gmnm (acted 1634), 
Lyeidns (1638), Of Frelatieal Episcopacy (1641), Season of 
Ghuieh Oovmmcnt wyed against Episcopacy An Apology 

for SmeetymnuHs (1642), Tractate on Education (1644), 
Areopagitiea (1644), The Doctrine and Diseipbne of Divorce 
(1644), Telraehordon (164S), Colasterion (1646), Poems both 
Latin and English (1646), Ethonoklastes (1649), Defensio pro 
Populo Anglteano (1661), Defensio Seetmda (1664), Pro se 
Defensio eontia Mbrtim (1656), Tieatisc of Civil Poiver in 
ieclcsiastieal Causes (1659), Considerations touching the means 
of removing Hirelings out of the Church (1669), Eeady and 
Easy way to Establish a Free Commonwealth (1660), Piradise 
Lost (1667), History of Eritain (1670), Paradise Eegained 
and ^umn Agonistes (1671), DeDoetrina Christiana . 308, 363 

Minot, Lanronce. Eleven martial poems (1333-1352) . . 61 

Miracle Plays or Miracles 114,135 

Mirror for Magistrates 164 

Mitfobd, Mary Enssoll (1786-1866). Our Village (1824-32) . 662 

Mitford, AVilliam (1744-1827). His History of Greece b^gan to 
be published in 1784 ; it was finished in 1818. 

Monooddo. See Bornci. 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (1689-1762). Town Eelognes 

1 1716), and various poems. Her Letters were published in 
763 429 


Montague, Charles, Earl of Halifax (1661-1716), joined with 
Prior in writing The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse 
(1687) . . 440 


MontgojEERI, James (1771-1854). LTtc Wanderer of Switzerland 

S , The World before the Flood (1813), Greenland (1819), 
> Island (1827). 


Montgokerx, Bohert (‘Satan’) (1807-1866). Omnipresence of 
the Deity (1828), Satan (1830), The Messiah (1832). 

Moore, Edward (1712-1767). !the Foundling (1748), The 
Gamester (1753), etc 482 


Moore, Thomas' (1779-1862). Odes of Anacreon (1800), Poetical 
Works of Thomas Little (1801), Odes and Epistles (1806), Irish 
Melodies (1807-34), Twopenny Postbag (1812), Sacred Songs 
(1816), Lalla Eookh (1817), Ptdge Family %n Paris (1818), 
Miymes on the Eoad (1819), Fables for theHoly Alliance (1823), 
Loves of the Angels (1823), Life of Sheridan (1826), The 
Epicurean (1827), Odes upon Cash, Corn, and Cathohes (1828), 

Life of Byron. (1930) 692 

L. 
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ZToralities . 120 


Mobs, Hannali (174 j-1833). Ternj, a tragedy (1777), Bstaysfor 
Young Ladies (1789), Village Polities (1793), Modem System of 
Female Edua^Hon (1799), Coelebs in Seareh of a Wife (1809), 
Praetieal Piety (1811). 

Mobe, Henry (1614-1687). Psyehodia Platoniea (1642), Philo- 
sophieal Poems (1647), Goiyeetura Cahbalistiea (1653), Immor- 
tality of the Soul (1659) 291 

Mobe, Sir Thomas (1480-1535). Utopia, \mtteii in Latin (1516) ; 

History of the Life and Death of Edward V. and of 

Exehardlll. (before 1509) ; Dialogue eoneei'ningHa'esiesi^bSff^’, 
Cofifutalion of Tyndale’s Answer, andmany o&er controTersial 
\rork8 172 

Mobxeb, James (e. 1780-1849). Haffi Doha (1824) . . . 552 

Mei^bave, John Sheffield, Earl of, aftervrards Luke of Buck- 
inghamshire (1649-1721). Essay on Satire [in wMch Dbyd 
assisted] (1679), Essay on Poetry (1682) ; also \vrote pla;y’s 
(ffulius Oaesar, etc.), and a number of miscellaneous pieces in 
verse {e.g. The Vision) and prose . . . 358, 366, 889 

Monday, Anthony (d. 1633). hGnor poet and prose writer and 
playwright : contributor to A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions 161 

Mysteries. See Mxraele Plays. 

Naheb, Sir William (1785-1860). History of the Peninsular War 
(1828-40). 

Nash, Thomas (1567-1600). Pamphleteer, dramatist, novelist . 208 

NevidLE, Alexander. One of the Elizabethan tronslatorr of 
Seneca’s plays 161 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727). Prineipia Philosophiae Naturalis 
(1687) . . . 362, 401 

Neytton, Thohas. Completed the translation of Seneca’s plajrs 
(1580-1581) 161 

Norman Conquest, its effects upon the Engh’sh lang^ge . .14 

NOBIH, Sir Thomas. Dial of Prinees, from the Spanish of 
Guevara (1557) ; translation of Plutareh’s Lives (1579) . - 184 

Nobton, Thomas (1532-1584). Part author with Sackville of 
Gorbodue (1562); also wrote translations, and contributed to 
Stemhold and Hopkins’ version of the Psalms (pub. 1562) • 188 
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Nrn', *n[H>TT)i*. On<' ot lJn!> KHailiollian translator* of Rcnccn's 



I'r.jirnv. S- o lioru:. 

Ol.ltniM, •T«i},n (115A3»lfia1i. Hiitrrj it^aunf thf Jeftiifjt (1679), 
J'tiihnf OJ'f, Tr.* rf JlrrffT^'flc. . . . . ,1S8 


Ol.t'MlXo^f, ,1(>hn ilt>T3*I742), tmnFlntcd Tiino nnd imitnicd 
nnd Oni; wroloplftyf, po«j)«, nnd operas of little 
w.rth. llo^jo l^•st Iniown as one of the chief Whig pamphlc- 
ti-it* nnd joumnUnts, in nhirh character ho incurred the 
vralh of rojv', nnd is to lx* found among hia companions in 
the Jh nriad. Jfe uTote a Jfitfertf td L'mhnd (1716) nii'l 
,Vf ctn cf Itfhnd {\7\r.) . 4,85 

OiiM cr Okmi.v. Tim (alwiit J200) .... 20 

'ITjeniis (16,*il<lC9A}, rinynTight. Jlabtades (1670), 

•! Otrie$ (1670). 7\ttn end ifcrmiVe (1677), Fritndthip in 
I'.uhrn (1679), fViint .VanMt (1690), Tbr Orphan (1680), 
IV'ncf /Vf*m-cf (K'.Si) 

Ovr.r.Ul Jiy, Sir TliOmaa (1581-1613). A poem entitled A JTtfr 
♦•sir It jrtdatr (1613). nnd essay*, fiz., Charaetirij er V'tllij 
2t ipUritM ef thf J'rap^tift tj Siindrif 7VM»n» (puhlisheil 
j^ethuraetedy) :}30 

On I end JOahliiipalf (nhont 1275) 22 

Ivirl of (lOt.'t.lCOf). Conirilmtor to Thr Pinadisf of 
/liinfy TJ/ncrt . 161 

I’AINIIMI, William. TaUftof FUatmt, translations of tales from 
Jloecact'lo nnd llinndello (l.'iCG-l.'iGO) .... 184,168 

William (1743-1805). Ihrinriplfs of Moral and Political 
Philt-iophp (1785), Ilorae Panlinar (1700), A ftrie of the 
Ftidnteft of Chri’tianitii (1701), Matiiral Thmlopy (1803) . 635 

Pawock, Ilohorl. [Prohahly author of] Tht Life and Adrah 
turn of Peter IPtUins (17,50) 612 

I’AliKKK, Knmucl, Jlishop of Oxford (1610-1688) 

Piirliomrnt of Joir/i (1382), Clinncei’s 40 

rAltN-j:r.6, aTiomns (1070-1718). Pattle of the Pioyt and Mice 
(1700), TheMermit (1710), (fde$ 448 

Patton Lfttert (1422-1500) . 


. no 
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Pbacook, Thomns Lots (1786-1866). Palmyra (1806), Crotchet 
Cattle (1831) 662 

Pearl, The 86 


Fnabson, John, Bishop of Ohostor (1612-1686). Exposition of 
the Apostles' Creed 344 

PfCOCK, Beginald, Bishop of Ohiohestor (P 1390-P 1460). Ponet 
(1440), Jz<sprmar (1449), q/'JPffi/A (1466) . . . 110 

Fbele, Gieorgo (1662-1697). His chief plays are The Arraigmnent 
(about 1680), ITie Chreniele iRng Edibardl. (1693), 

The Old Wives Tale (1694), The Love of Sing Pavid and Fair 
Bethsahe (1699). Among his poems are The Tale of Troy, A 
Farewell to Nmris and Prake (1689), and The of the 
Oartei‘ . . 206 

Pbnn, William (1644-1718). Eh Cross Eo Crown (1660), Account 
of the Provinee of Pennsylvania (1682), Account of the People 
coiled Quakers (1694) 411 

Penny, John. Probably author of the chief Martinist pam- 
phlets . . 337 

Pepys, Samuel (1632-1703). The Piary extends from January 
1660 to May 1669 (edilied and published 1826) . . .402 

Peboy, Thomas (1728-1811). Belies of Ancient English Poetry 
(1765) i ~. . 420, 464, 647, 660 

PbtbABOH (1804-1374) 89, 46, 64 

Phaeb, Thomns (d. 1660). Translated a huge part of the 
JSneid into Terse, also contributed to the Mirror for 
Magistrates, and 'wrote on law and medicine . . .164 

Pbti.TPS, Ambrose (1671-9749). Pastorals (1708), Poetical J^ter 
from Copenhagen (1709), Persian Taies (1709), The Pistrest 
Mother (1711). A Tolume of his poems containing some 
pretty Terses to children appeared in 1748 . . . 426, 442 

PflltiPS, John (1676-1708). The Splendid Shilling (in blank 
verso; publi^ed in 1705, but partly written earlier), C^der 
(^0 in blank verso, 1706), Blenheim (blank verse, 1706). 

PhUiTPS, Katherine (1631-1664). A volume of this lady’s vor^ 
was published posthumously. They are of no g^nt merit, 
though they received considerable praise in, their time, ns 
the poems of “ the matchless Orinda?’ 

Piers the Plowman (1862, 1377, 1898 f) 
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Piozzr. Ilcstcr Lynch, formerly Mrs. Thmlo (1739-1821). 
AtiKdotfs of J)r. Johnson (1786), Letten to and from Dr. 

. Johnson (1788). 

roi.WK, Rolwrt (1799-1827). Thf Cotirte of Time (1827). 

I’oMrJurr, Uev. John (1607-1703), \rrofo sovcml poems, of which 
The Choice, in pmiso of cultur^ country life, is the best. 

Pooii, llicliird, Bishop (d. 4237) 26 

PoKB, Alexander (16S8-1744). Taslorah (1709), January and 
May (1709), Dfsayon Crttieism (1711), The Dope of the Joel, 
{1712}, The Messiah (1712), Tnuelalii'n of Statius' Theiais, 
Dook 1. (1712), i*io%/(e to Cato (1713), Windsor Forest (1713), 

Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day (1713), The Temple of Fame (1714), 

The Fuji' of the Loek, in enlarged and final form (1714), The 
Wife of Doth (1714), Tianslation of the Iliad (1716-1720), 
Flryy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady (1717), Fpistlc 
from r.hUa to AMard (1717), Translation of the Odyssey 
(1723-1726), Fdition of Shakespeare (1725), Treatise on the 
Jlathos (1727), The Diweiad (1728), with Dock TV. (1742), 
with Cibber ns hero (1713), JEssay on Man (1732-1734), Moral 
r.s’ays (1732-173<'»), Imitations of llotaee (1733-1737), Epistle 
to Arbuthttol (173S), The Satires of Dr. Donne Versi/ini (1735), 
Epilogue to the Satires (173S) 425, 641 

PoKDAoi;, Samuel, minor vcjsiflcr. Ho satnrised Diydon’s work 
in The Medal Jterrrsrd 1082 309 

PoiiTJin, Jnno (1770-1830). Thaddeus of Warsaw (1803), Scottish 
Chiefs (1810), Fastor’s I'lreside (1816) 551 

Pii£8roK, Thomas (1537-98), CKM5y(», a play .... 188 

PjtICi:, Bichntd (1723-1791), A Review of the Frineipal Questions 
and D\Siculties in Morals (1758), Civil Liberty (1770) . . 535 

PnutSTLltv, Joseph (1733-1804). Experimnits on yfiV (1774- 1779), 
Disgtiisifiont relating to Matter and Spirit (1777), Jlistory of 
the Corruptions of Christianity (1782). 

PaiOlt, Sfalthow (1664-1721). City and Coiinliy Mouse [with 
IlM.ll'.VX] (1687), Ode on the Taking of E'amur (1095), 
Carnun Steulare (1700), Alma and Solomon (1718), and many 
very beautiful occasional pieces and ‘society’ verses at 
various times (collected in 1709 and 1718) . . . 415,110 

PlifiCTint, Biynu Waller (” Baiiy Cornwall”) (1787-1874). A 
Sicilian Story (1820), Miuiiidcla (1821), Flood of 7'hessaty 
(1822), English Songs (1832). 
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Phoctoe, Thomas, Oompiler of A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions (1678) 161 

Pexene, William (1600-1669). Sistrio-Mastix : the Flayer's ' 

Scourge (1633), and much polemical prose 200 

PaBCHls, Samuel (d. 1626). An Aeeount of the Jtehgions of 
the World, FRstwy of Man, Bahhujtus Fosthumus ; or, Fur- 
chas, JBRs Filgrmage or Selations of the World ain Sea 
Voyages (1625), etc. 336 

Pditeehak, Gkorge. Possibly author of an Art of English 
Foesie (1580) 838 

Qpaeees, Erands (1692-1644). A Feast for Worms (1620), 
Sion's Elegies (16^), Emblems Divine and Moral (1636), etc. . 291 

Badouefe, Anne (1764-1823). l^e Oastles of Athlin and Dun- 
hayne (1789), Fomanee of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries 
of TTdolpho (1794), etc 616, 551, 603 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1662-1618). The Fight about the Isles of 
the Azores ^6Q1), The Dtseoveiy of the Empire of Guiana 
(1696), A Wstory of the World (1614), and some poems . 334 

Ralph Roister Doister 187 

Bausait, Allan (1686-1768). Scots Songs (1719), Tea-Table 
Miscellany (1724), The Gentle Shepherd (1726), etc. . 417, 443 

Bakdolfh, Thomas (1606-1634). Uie Conceited Fedlar (1630), 
Aristippus, IHie Jealous Lovers, The Muses' Looking-Glass 
(1638), Foems, etc. 262 

Bat, John (1628-1706). Collection of Froverbs (1672), Sislory of 
Fishes (1686), ^stmia Flantarum (1686), The Wisdom of God 
Manifested in Creation (1691), Fhysico- Theological Discourses 
concerning Chaos, the Deluge, and the Dissolution of the World 
;1693) . . . 401 

Beeve, Okra (1726-1803). Ihe Old English Baron (1777), The 
Frogress of Romance {1185) 424, 614 

Beid, Thomas (1710-1790). An Inquiry intp the Human Mind on 
the Frinciples of Common Sense (1703), Essays on the Intellectual 
Foioers of Man (1785), Essays on (he Aottre Foivers of the 
Human Mind (1788) 424, 636 

Betholus, Sir Joshua (1723-1792). Discourses on Fainting (1778, 

1797) . . , . . . . . . : .637 
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Eioamo, David (1772-1823). Sigh Friee of Bunion (1809) ' 
Brineifle* of Political Beonomg 


filOHAEDSoy, Samue^l689-l761). Bamela; or. Virtue Bowarded 
(1740), Clarissa Btarhioe (1748), Str Charles Grandison (1753) 600 

Eivers, Lord, Diels and Sagings of the Fhtlosopliets {14m) . 108 

EOBEBI OP BouBBE. See MABTBIKe. 


Robebt op Giouoesieb. Chronicle (1298) .... 23 

EOBEBISOir, TPilliam (1721-1793). JBislorg of Scotland during the 
Bogus of Mary and James VI. (1759), History of the Beign of 
Charles V. (1769), Jhstory of America (1777) .... 633 


Eobebsof, Clement. Edited a “SEseellany'’ entitled A Hand- 
ful of Bleasant Delights (1584). 

EoBrnsoF, BalpE. Made a translation of More’s Utopia (1551) . 173 

Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of (1647-1680). Various 
metrical pieces, including the fomons lines on Nothing, The 
Trial of the Foets for the Bayes, also a tragedy, Valentinian, 
etc 366, 891 

Rogers, John (^ 1555). Edited the version of Goverdale’s 
translation, mown as Mdttheio’e Bible (1537) . . . 178 

Rogers, Samuel (1763-1865). Foems (1786), The Fkasures of 
Memory (1792), Columbus (1812), Jacqueline (1814), Human 
(1819), 7<f<r7y (1822-8) 480, 693 

Bomances 23 


Bomauntof the Bose 36 

EoscoauiOH, TTentwoxth Dillon, Earl of (1633-1684). Essay 
on Translated Terse (1680), and Translations of Horace, Vergil, 
etc. 389 

Rowe, Nicholas (1673-1718). The chief of his plays are 
Tamerlane (1702), The Fair Femtent (1703), 27i« Boyal Concert 
(1703), Jane Shore (1714) 396 

Roavlbt, Samuel. Minor Playright 255 

Rotveet, "William. Minor Playwright 255 

Ror, "William. A helper of Tjmdale in hu translation of the 
New Testament (1525), and -writer of various satires in rough 
verse, e.g. The Butying of the Muss (1528) .... 132 
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Sacnyillp, Charles, Earl of Dorset (1637-1706). Lyrics, 
ballads, etc. 366, 390 

SA.OSYICI.E, Thomas (1638-1608). Qoi'hodtte, a tragedy, -written 
-with Qiomas Norton (1562) ; Introduction to the Complaint of 
the Duke of Bttektnghmn, and The Complaint of the Duke 
of Buckingham {15^2), Mirror of Magietratea . .161 

Sancbokc, Archbishop (1616-1693). Sermone: see also Fur 

Fraedestinatua • . . . 344 

Sandkrson, Bishop (1687-1663). lline Caaea of Conseienee 
Bcaolvcd (1678) 344 

Sandts, George (1677-1644). Translation of Oeid’a Metamor- 
phoses (1626), Faraphraae of the JPsalms (1636). 

Savage, Eichard (1697-1743). The Bastard (1728), The Wan- 
ders- (1729) 622 

SCOIT, Sir Walter (1771-1832). His vrork begins with a trans- 
lation of Burger’s Ballads {Zenore^ to which Scott gave the 
name of TFtlltam and Melon, The IFild Munfsman, etc.) in 
1796 ; tMs was folio-wed by a translation of Goethe’s Gots von • 
Berliohingen (1798), The Eve of St, John, etc. (in Lewis’s 
Titles of Wonder, 1801) ; Minstrelag of the Scottish Border 
(1802-3), Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieecs (1806), Marmion (1808), Aady of the Lake (1810), fusion 
of Don Boderick (1811), Bokeby (1812), Bridal of Triermatn 
(1813), Waverley Novels (1814-31), Lord of the Isles (1816), 

Field of Watet'loo (1816), Marold the Dauntless (1817), Malidon 
Mill (1822), laves of the Novelists (182^, lAfe of Napoleon 
(1827), Tales of a Grandfather {1821 -20), Letters on Demonology 
and Witehoraft (1830), Bditions of Dryden (1808), and Sioift 
(1814) 480, 661, 667, 668, 696 

Seblet, Sir Charles (1639-1701). Tlte Mulbenp Garden (1668), 
Antony and Cleopatra (1677), Bellamira (1C87), and various 
occasional pieccs 361, 397 

SbeDEN, John (1684-1664). The Duello (1610), Titles of Monour 
(1614), etc. Bjs most famous work, the 2'able Talk, vfos 
not published till 1689 348 

SEmE, Elkanah (1048-1724), plaj^vright, etc. Empress of 
Moroeco (1678), etc. 360, 367, 377 

Shab-WELE, Thomas (1040-1092). Tlte Sullen Lovers (1008), 

The Virtuoso (1676), Epsom Wells (1676), The Volunteers 
etc 300, 867, 378 
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SiTAtTrsinniF, Anthony Ashloy Cooper, 3rd Earl of (1671-1713), 
tt -nritcr o£ misrollanc'ona prose. EUs Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, and OpiHiont is a coUoction of Essays and Letters on 
Enthusiasm, Common~Scnse, Advice to an Author, Inquiry 
eonemiiny Tirittc, otc. ‘ His most attractive literary quality ’ 
has been declared (by Jlr. Gosse) to bo ‘ the serene stateli- 
ness of his stylo.’ Gray, on tlte other hand, asserts that ‘ho 
was as vain ns any of his readers.. ..and seems always to 
mean more than ho had said.’ 

SlttKF3r£.UiF, William (1564-1616). The list of his plays and 
poems with approximate dates is given on pp. 213-4 . . 212 

Snr.r,T.Kr, Mary (1797-1851). Frankenstein (1817), Valperya{lS2Z), 
Perkin Warheek (1830). 

SiiULL'Cr, Fcrqy Bysshe (1792-1822). Zastroszi (1810), necessity 
of Atheism (18*11), Addiess to the Irish People (1812), Qiieeti 
Jfab (1813), Vindteatton of natural Piet (1813), Alastot 
(1816), Eeiolt of Islam (1818), Julian and Maddalo (written 
1818), Eosabnd and Meleti (1819), Lines scritten among the 
Euganean Hills (1810), The Ccnei (1819), Peter Bell the Third 
(1819), (Edtpiis Tyi annus (1820), IJ'iteh of Atlas (1820), 
Prometheus XTnlound (1820), Einjpsyehidion (1821), Adonais 
(1821), ITellas (1822), Posthumous Poems (1824), Masque of 
Anarchy (1832) 668, 675 

SUElfSTOKi:, William (1714-1763). The Schoolmistress (1742), 
Pastoral Ballad (1743), Jemmy Bateson (1746) • . . 448 

Snr.KinAF, Frances, nee Ohamberlayno (1724-1766). Memoirs of 
Miss Sidney Biddulph (1761), The Biseorery (1763), The Bupc 
(1766) 516 

SnEiUDAK, Bichard Brinsley (1761-1816). The Rivals (1776), St. 
Patrick's Bay ; or, The xheintng Lieutenant {1175), TheBuenna 
(1773), The ^hool for Scandal (1111), A Ttip to Scarborough 
(1777), The Critie ; or, A Tragedy Rehearsed (1779), The 
Stranger (1798), Pizarro (1799) 482 

SHr.RT.OOK, Dr. William (16 1 1-1707). Practical Biscourse eoneern- 
\ng Beath (1689), Vindication of the Boctnne of the Ttinity 
(1691), Practieal Biscourse concerning Future Judgment (1692). 411 

SHIRLi:r, James (1506-1666). Lore's Tricks (1631), The Tiaitor 
(1637), The Maid’s Revenge (1639), The Cardinal (1662), and 
many other plays 200 

SlDFUr, Algernon (1623-1683). Biscourses concerning Government 
(1698) published 412 
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SrDNBX, Sir Philip (1554-1686), Lady of Hay, Arcadia, Astrophel 
and Stella, and An Apology for Foetry, all \sTitten ahont 1580, 
and puhlished posthnmoiMy 167, 271 

SKEiTOif, John (b. ahont 1460, d. 1529). Fhylyp Sparrotot 
(before 1508), The Boie of Oolyn Clout, Why come ye not to 
Cotntf Ware the Sawh, The Tunning of Blxnore JRummyng, 
Magnificence, The Boxoge of Court, Speke Farrot, The Ifigra- 
mansir, etc 151 


SiiAiiT, Christopher (1722>1770). Much miscellaneous verse of 
little value, Tramhtxon of Horace, etc. SQs one remarkable 
poem is the Song to David (1763) 460 

“SiEECTunnnis” ! 315 


Smith, Adam (1723-1790) . Theory of the Moral Setitimenta (1759), 

An Enquiry into the Hatux'e and Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
(1776) 636 

Smith, Charlotte (1749-1806). The Old Manor House (1793) . 516 

Smith, Horace (1779-1849). Bejeeted A.ddresses (1812, with 
James Smith) , Soraeein London (1813) , Bramilelye House (1826) . 

Smith, Sydney (1771-1845). Sermons (1800, 1809), Essays in the 
Edinburgh J^vieio (1802-21), Lettei’s on the Catholics from Fetet' 
Flymley (1808), Letters to the Electors on the Catholic Question 
(1826), One of the founders of Edinburgh Beviexo, of which he 
^ited the first number (1802). 


Smith, 'Sir Thorny (1514-1579). Greek lecturer at Cambridge 
'’'33), and with Cheke introduced the new pronunciation of 
lek, etc. . .......; 


131 


Smollett, Tobias (1721-1771). 27ie Adventures of ‘Boderiek 
Bandom (1748), The Adventures of Feregrine Fickle (1761), The 
Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753), The Adventwes 
of Sir Lancelot Oreaves (1762), The History and Adventures of 
an Atom (1769), The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker (1771), 
and some verse, a tragedy, and a large amount of miscel-' 
laneous prose 503 

s 

SOMEEVILLE, AYiUium (1077-1742). The Tico Springs (1725), 

The Chase (1784), Field Sports (1742) 444 

South, Hr. Bohei-t (1633-1716). The Laitie Instructed (1660), 
Sermons (1678-1715), Ammadvei sions on Dr. Shwlocks 
Vindication of the Doetnne of the !Drinity (1693), T'itheism 
chat ged on Dr. Sherlock's New Notion 411 

SooTUiniNE, Thomas (1660-1746). IVte Loyal Brother; oi'. The 
Fersian Frince (1682), The Wife's Excuse (1692), The Fatal 
Marriage (1694), Oronooko (1696), etc. . • 
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I'AQS 

SotJ'iliKi, llol>orl (1774-1843). IFat Si/Jer, Joan of Are, Trans- 
htiotts of JJioH and Mosehtis [with LOTETiI.], The Fall of 
Jtobnpierre [with CoLEBIDOE], letters from Sjmin, Thalaha 
the Destroyer (1801), hTadoe (1805), Chronicles of the Cid (1808), 
History of Drastl (1810), The Curse of Kehama (1810), Life of 
Kelson (1813), Jtoderieh, the Last of the Goths (1814), Carmen 
JViumphale Life of Jresley (1820), Tlsion of Judgment 

(1821), History of the Pejtinsuhr Car (1823-32), The Book of 
the Church (1824), CoUoquxes on the Progtess and Prospects of 
Society 480, 691 

SODTttWKLT., Rohort (F 16G2-1694). Maty Magdalen's Funeial 
Tears (1601), 5/. Peter's Complaint, The Burning Babe, Times 
go by 2\trtis, and other poems 278 

Speed, John (d. 1620). History of Great Btituin under the 
Conguesls of the Itomans, Saxons, Danes, and Harmans (1611) ; 
also collections of Maps, genealogies, oto, .... 337 

Spenseb, Rdiunnd (? 1552-1699). The Shepherd’s Calendar 
(1670), The Fairy Queen, Books /.-///. (1590), Boois 
Jl',’ rJ. (1606), Daphnatda (1691), Complaints (1591), Colin 
Clout's Come Home Again (1595), Asltophel (1505), Amoretli 
and FpUhalamien (1596), Four Hymns (1696), Prothalamion 

S ; A Tlfw of the Present Slate of /reland~pr 080 (puh- 

poslhnmonsly) 263 

Sl’llAT, 'DioraiiS, Bishop of Rochestor (1G36-1718), wrolo various 
poetical i)icces on The Death of Ctonmell, The Plague of Athens, 

The Death of Mr. Coielcy, ole, ; and much proso, of whi(^ 
tho'bosl knoAvn work is The History of the Boyal Society . 400 

Stanhope, Philip Dormer, Earl of Ohestorfiold (1694-1773). 
Letters to hts Son, (pub. posthumously]. Essays in the 
World, etc. 620 


StakuoPE, Philip Dormer, Enil (1806-76). Hxstoty of the War 
of the Succession in Spain (1832). 

SrANmuBSI, Richard (d. 1618). Translation of Fergil's Aeneid 
, I.-JV. (1683), De Rebus in Hibernia Gestis (1684). 

SXKliDE, Sir Richard (1072-1729). The Christian Heio (1701), 

The Funeral,’ or Grief d la Mode {1102), The Tinder Husband 
(1703), The Lying Lorer (1704), The Conscious Lovers (1722), 
and a largo iminbor of ]>olitical pamphlets {e.g. The Crisis), 
and essays in the Titller. Spectator, Guardian, Englishman, 
Reader, ole 481, 618 

SriniNK, Laurence (1713-1708). The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent (1769-1707), Sermons tf Toriek (1760), 
Sentimental Journey through France and Italy (1768) . . 606 
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_ PAOB 

SXEENHOU), Thomas (d. 1549). Bogan a version of the Psalms, 
'oin 2 )lpt«l hy John Hopkins in 1662 . . . . 188 

SlLWABT, Dngnld (1763-1828). Philosophy of ths Suman Jlvid 
(first portion 1792, completed 1827), Philosophy of the Aelive 
and Moral Powers (1828). 

Still, Bishop. Gammer Onrton's Needle, a farcical comedy 
(puh. 1676) 188 

Si ILUNGFLBBT, Edvrard, Bishop of "Worcester (1635-1699). 
Ongtnes Saerae (1662), Vindication of the Doelnne of the 
. Tnnxty (1697), Answer to Mr. Lock's letter (1697), Answer 
to Mr. Locke's Second Letter (1697) ..... 411 

St.John, Henry, Viscount Bolinghroke (1678-1761). Disserta- 
tion on Parties (1736), Letters otx Patriotism (1749), Idea of a 
Patriot Ming (1749), Letters on the Study of History (1152), 
Letter to Sir W. Windham, (1765), Phihsophieal JViitings 
(edited by David Mallet, 17o4), Ejections on Exile, and 
Essays in the Craftsman . . 619 

STOIVK, John (1626-1605). A Summary of English Chronicles 
(1661), Annates, or a General Chronicle of England from 
Eriite unto this present year of Christ (1580), Survey of 
London (1698, 1603), Flores Historiarum (1600), Chronicles 
(1606) 336 

Stubuks, Philip (d. 1692). The Anatomy of Abuses (1683) . . 339 

STOBLPy, John. One of the Elizabethan translators of Seneca’s 
plays • . 161 

Suckling, Sir John (1609-1641). Session of the Poets (1637) 
Aglaura (acted 1637), Fragmenia Aurea [collected poems] 
(1646) 282 

SOKKEY, Henry Howard, Earl of (1618-1647). Translated 
Certain Hooks of the JEneis into Want verse, and wrote 
poems which appeared in TotteVs Miscellany (Songs and 
Sonnets) pub. in 1657 164, 167 

Swift, Jonathan, Doan of St. Patrick’s (1667-1746). The Hattie 
of the Hooks (pub. 1704), Tale of a Tub (pub. 1704), Senii- 
. nwnts of a .Church of England Man, etc.. Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity (1708), The Examiner (1710), Conduct 
of the Allies, etc. (1712), Public Spirit of the Whigs (1714) ; 
also The Hiekerstaff Papers, the Journal to Stella (which 
teiminates in 1713), and a huge number of essays, pamphlets, 

»iud tracts before 1714. Letters' of M. H. Drapier (1724), 
Travels of Ijsmuel Gulliver (1726), and A Modest Proposal for 
Preventing the Children of Poor People being a Dui den (1720) . 442, 490 
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AT AUK 

STLTE5T33II, Joshna (1563-1618). Divine IFee^it and JForks 
LliansLiiion from Du Bnrtasj (159S). 

Tate, Knhum (1652-1715). Poems (1677). He helped Dbtden 
with the Gccond part of Absalom and Aehitophel (1682); and 
[with HicnOLAS Biudt] oscented a Hotricnl Version of the 
Bsalms (1696) 891 

Tatlob, Jeremy, Bishop of Down and Connor ^1618-1667/. 
Episcopacy Asserted (1613). Pissuasite from Popery (1647), 

The Liberty of Prophesying (1647), The Great Exemplar 
(1649), Sbly lAving (1650), PLoly Dying (1651), Golden 
Grove (1655), Duetor Dubitantium (1660), The Worthy 
Commmieant (1660) 341 

Taxeob, Sir Henry (1805-86). Isaac Comnenm (1827). 

Tejipie, Sir 'William (1628-1698). Observations upon the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands (1672), Miseellanea~ Essays (1692), 404 

T>ETKTS0K, Alfred, Lord (1809-92). Poems by Tico Brothers (1827, 
with Ghablbs TEsirrsoif), Timbnetoo (1829), Poems chiefly 
Lyrical (1830) 

TheobaU), Lewis (1688-1744). Eleetra (1714), Shakespeare 
Jtestored (1726), The Doxtole Falsehood (1727), Edition of 
Shakespeare (1733) 435 

Thomson, James (1700-1748), Winter (1726), Summer (1727), 
Britannia (1121), Spring (1728), Sophonisba (1720), Autumn: 
idth the Mymn to weftiic (1730), Liberty (1734-1736), Agamem- 
non (1738), Eduard andLenora (1739), Alfred [with jMaIiBET, 

1740], Tanered and Stgismunda (1745), X7ie Castle of Indolence 
(1748), Coriolanus (puh. 1749) 487, 694 


Ticeeee, Thomas (1686-1740). Translation of Eomer's Dxad, 
Book J. (1716), The Prospect of Peace, Elegy on Addison 
(1719) 442 

TmoiSOJf, John, Archhishop of Canterbury (1634-1690). The 
Buie of Faith (1666), Sermons, etc. ..... 411 

Tiotai, Matthew (1667-1738). Christianity as Old as Creation 
(1730) 635 

Ttpiott, John, Earl of "Worcester. Translation of Geero’s De 
Amieitia 100 

ToiaOT), James Jnnius (1670-1722), Christianity not Hysterious 
(1696), Socinianism JVi/ly Staled (1705). 

T 00 £E, John Home (1736-1812). The Diversions of Pirley 
(1786-1805). 
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TXar 

TotteVa ITiseellany 169 

TouENEiTE, Oj’ril. SCnor playwright: Tlie Bevenger^a Tragedy 
(1607), TJie AthciH'a Tragedy (1611), etc. 

TatvneUy, or Wadcefield Tlaya (about 1360) ..... 118 

(■Wtclip’S (1882) 107 

TranahtionaoftheBilUlTnsrDXLB'S 'and Covkhdaite’s (1636) 

t 133, 178 

TbetisA, John of. Tranalation of Htgden'a Polyehronieon (1387) . 104 

Troilus and Creaaida, Ohancor’s 38 

T0KE, Sir Samuel (d. 1673), adapter of Spanish Hays . . 393 

Turbeuvule, George (1630-1600). Translations of Eclogvea of 
Mantuan, Seroieal Epiatlea of Ovid, Italian novels \Oenevra, 
etc.), and original compositions 166 

TOSSER, TbomoB (1515-1580), Sttttdred Good JPointa of Sue- 
bandry (1657) and Mve Miindred JPointa of Good JBJuahandry 
(1573) in verso, etc. 

TinDAU!, William (1480-1636). Tramlation of the New Teala- 
ment (1626), and of &e Pentateuch (1680), The Obedienee of a 
Ohriatian Man, The ' Practice of Prelates, An Answer to Sir 
Thomas More's dialogue, and other controversial religious works 176 

TTsshsb, James, Archbishop of Armagh (1680-1656). Site 
Original of Episcopacy (1641), Ohronol^ia Sacra (1660), etc. . 343 

Vaotbugh, Sir John (1672-1726). Site Selapse (1697), The 
ProvoJeed Wife (1698), Aesop (1698), Site Confederacy (1705), 
etc 399 

VAUGHAir, Henry (1622-1695). Poems (1646), iSffc® Scintillana 
(1660-1666), Olor laeanus (1661), Flores Solitudinia (1664), 
Thalia Eedtviva (1678) 291 

Vergh, Polydore (d. 1666). An English Chronicle (in liitin) . 144 

VruiEBS, George, Duke of Buckingham (1649-1721). The 
JBehearsal (produced in 1671) ..... 367, 377 

Waob (d. 1184). Prut (1166), Eoman de Sou (1170) . . 21 

ITaddhtgioK, William of. Manuel des Peehies . . .23,116 
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PAtlV 

\V\i,t.rii, E<lmund (lG0.'i-lC87). First Pocwt published in 1646. 

7Ji ihr Kinff upon hit JTappii Jlrluni (1660), Pofmt 

(lent), Dittne lAVf (lOa.'i), Fear of Uod (1686) . 293, 354, 356 

WaM.IS, .Tohn (1610-170.3), mnthcmatician. JIfafkesis Untvertahs 
(1C.'»7), hTnmomra (1601), ITobbiut JTfmitoniimortimem^ (1062), 
Trfott^e on Loffir (ICi^l) 401 

W'AT.roLK, Ilomco (1717-17971. Vatalogue of the Boyal and Nolle 
Authort of Ftijlniid (1768), Anetdotes of Painliiiy in England 
(1762-1771), The Castle of Otranto (1765), JTistorie Boults on 
the Life and Feign of Ktng Richard III. (1768), The Mysterious 
Mother (1708), Mlers 612 

IVai.TON, Isnnl: (1693-1683). Life of Br. Bonne (1640), Life of 
Sir ITenry JTotton (1651), The Complcat Angler ; or, Contempla- 
tire Man's Recreation (1653, Fifth Edition, 1076), Licet of 
Richard ITooler (166.5), Oeorge Merlcrt (1670), nnd Bishop 
Sanderson (1678) 349, 404 

WAltniniTON, Williiim (1698-1789). The Alliance leftcccn Church 
end State (1736), ihe Bicine Legation of Moses (1738-1741), 
rvidieation of Pope's Essay on Man (1740), The Boetrine of 
Grace (1702) 524 

IVAIiNini, Wlliiim (1609). Pan hit Syrinx (1584), Allion's 
England {mo, m2) 276 

WarTON*, .Topoph (1722-1800). Odes on Several Suljeets (1746), 
Essays on the Vyitings and Genius of Pope (1766-1782), Trans- 
lation of rirgiVs Eclogues, otc. 

\Vaiiton, ITionins (1728-1790). Olserrafions on the Faery Queene 
(1753), History of English Poetry (1774-1778), The Pleasures 
of Melancholy, Ode on the Approach of Summer, oto, . .420 

Watkhton, Chnrlos (1782-18G.i). Wanderings of a Naturalist in 
South America (1825). 

Watson*, Tliomas (Pi 557-? 1692). Jleeatompathia ; or. Passion- 
ate Century of Lore (1582), Tears of Fancy (1593), etc. . . 276 

Watts, Isiwo (1674-174W. Psalms and Hymns (1719), Bivine 
and Moral Songs for Children (1720), Logie (1720), etc. 

WJinnE, Wiilinm. A Biscourte of English Poetry (1586) . . 388 

WkhsTIHI, Jolm (P 167- -P 1650). The White Bevil; or, Vttforia 
'Coromlona ^012), 2he Buchess of Malfi (1610), Appius and 
nr^inm (1639), nnd sovomi other plays , . , .266 
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Wesiby, John (1703-1791) , Collfetion ofl^alms and JTymns (1738), 
Hymns ^748). [Both of tho pieceding ■vrith the aid of his 
brother Ohaeles (1708-1788).] Also an Account of the people 
called Methodists (1749), A Surrey of the Wisdom of Bod in the 
Creation (1763), Ninons, Journal, etc., and a History of Harry, 

Sari of Moreland (Brook's Fool of Quality) .... 613 

West Midland Poet, The 84 

Whatklx, Richard, Archbishop of Dublin (1787-1863). Historic 
Doubts respecting Buonaparte (1819), Elements of Logie (1827), 
Elements of Rhetoric (1828). 

Whetstone, George. Promos and Cassandra, a play (pub. 1678) ; 
Heptameron of Civil Discourses (1682) 190 

Whiston, William (1607-1752). Translation of Josephus' BRstory 
of the Jews (1737). 

White, Gilbert (1720-1793). The Natural History of Selbome 

The Naturalist's Calendar (TilUb) . . . .637 

White, Henry Kirke (1786-1806). Clifton Grove, etc. (1808), 
Poems (1804), Remains (1807). 

Whittingham, William, -was one of the translators of the Geneva 
Bible ipeb. 1660) 178 

Wilkins, John, Bishop of Chester (1614-1672). I'ounder of tho 
Roy(d Society (1662). Wrote Discovery of a New World 
(1638), Discourse eoneerning a New Planet (1640), An Essay 
towai^aReal Character and a PhilosophiMl language (1668) 344, 400 

Wilson, John (‘Christopher North’) (1786-1864). Jsle of 
Palms (1812), City of the Plague (1816), Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Idfe (1822), Noetes Ambrosianae (1822-33, in 
BlackwooJj, Trials of Margaret Lindsay (1823), The Foresters 
(1824), Poems and Dramatie Works (1826) . . . 652, 610 

Wilson, Thomas (d. 1581). An Art of Rhetoric, a handbook of 
English Composition (1663) ; on Art of Logie, and transla- 
tions of Demosthenes 181 

Wuhee, George (1688-1667). Abuses Stript and Whipt, or 
Satirical Essays (1613), The Shtpherd^s Hunting (1615), 
Fidelia (1615), The Mistress of Philarele (1622), Hymns and . 
Songs' of the Church (1623), Collection of Emblems (1635), 
Hallelujah; or, Biitain's Second Remembrancer (1641), and 
much other verse and prose . • * . . 279 



ixurjc or authors. 


FADE 

Wor.fOT, John (17r.R-181P), wrolo under the nntno o£ ‘Peter 
Pintinr ' t\ n«m1»er of fntiriral nml Imrlcsquc poeinn, mostly 
of n conrrn <-hmctor. lljo most famous of these is the 
* Z'wifi.aiTSO). 

\Voni>‘5\\ oirrir, William (l7r0-lS.'>0). yln Kimiiiff Walk (17t>3), 
Sk'-tfkff M79.3), Lyrtra! Jlallad* (1708, with 
C’OI.RUIlfil'.', (with I’rvfiiro, 1800). Pofnif (1807, 1815, 
ISJ.'iJ, 7/e Prcwsini (1814). WIntf jlfv of Ityistonf (181.5), 

Ihr jra^yci’rr (1810). iV.Vr lirll (1810), (i>iwr/s on the 
Ptrrr Jhiit'hn (1820), Jfemoriah of a Tour on the Continent 
(1822), D'laipticii of the Sceii'vy of the Lahs (1822), 
Teel'ueifitni Ifkelehn (1822), The TreUide (written 180.5) 

41.5, 470, 554, 579 

WoiniX, William (l('iii(J.172C). Jtefleelion^ upon jtneient and 
I^arniny (1001), and several works of scholarship. 

WXATT. Sir Thomas {150”-1.5I2). Three satires, to ., Of the 
Me III find yine I'yfa'e, Of the Couitiei'e Life, and Ifow to Oise 
the fUnt and Um'tf 7Aririfi, and a mimlicr of other poems, 
renitrntinl J’filiin, fore Sonnet^, Cumplamte, etc., published 
lifter his death in lUtel'e Mvse'Uany (1.557) . . . 164, 156 

Wycunil.RV. William (1640-1715). lore in n Wood (1672), 

The OnilJnnan jOrneinn Matter (1673), The Country JJlfe 
•(167.5), Thi- riain Dealer (1677) 397 

Wvci.II', .lohn {M.320-1.584). Fifty Heretier and Errors of Friars, 

U'yehf's Wieket, Tiamialion of the Jisbte {\Z^2) . . . 105 

Vtl.lUtN, Thonns (1031-1730), n writer of several odes, hymns, 
etc., of little value. 

York riays (almul 13.50) . . • . . . 117, 121 

Vouxo, Edwnnl (1684-1765). The Last Day (1713), The 
Onivtreal Jinsion (1725-1728), Jfiyht Thouyhts (1741). 
Among his tragedies, written in tlcorge I.’s reign, are 
flusiris, The Derenye, and The Jlrofhers . . . 449, 481 
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AVesDET, John (1703-1791). GoUeetimof Psalms and SymM (HSSJ, 
Ei/mns (1748). [Both of the preceding \rith the nid of his 
brother Cn-VELES (1708-17S8).3 Also nn Aaoioit of the ^ople 
called Methodists (1749), A Surcaj of the Wisdom of God in the' 
Creation (1763), Ninons, Journal, otc., and a Sistorij of Marry, 

Pari of Moreland {Brook' a Fool of Quality) . . . .613 

Wesx Midland Poke, Tho 84 

WHATPXr, Bichard, Archbishop of Dnblin (1787-1863). Eisiorie 
Eouhts respecting Suonapaiie (1819), Elements of logic (1827), 
Elements of Rhetoric (1828). 

W^nETSTONE, (leorge. Promos and Cassandra, a play (pnb. 1578); 
Eeptameron of Civil Discourses (1582) 190 

AYhiston, ATOliam (1667-1762). Translation of Josephus' J^story 
of the Jews (1737). 

White, Gilbert (1720-1793). The Eatnral Eistory ofSelbome 
(1789), 27ie Naturalist's Calendar (1795) .... 537 

White, Hemy Kirke (1785-1806). Clifton Grove, etc. (1803), 
Poems (1804), Pemains (1807). 

Whittinghaii, William, •was one of the translators of the Genera 
Eihle {pub. 1660) 178 

Wilkins, John, Bishop of Chester (1614-1672). Founder of the 
Eoyid Society (1662). Wrote Discovery of a Keia World 
(1638), Discourse eoneerning a Eeio Planet (1640), An Essay 
towards a Seal Character and a Philosophvml language (1668) 344, 400 

WHSON, John (‘Christopher 2Torth') (1785-1854). Tsle of 
Palms (1812), City of the Plague (1816), lights and Shadows 
of Scottish life (1822), Eoetes Ambrosianae (1822-33, in 
BlaehwooJ} ', Trials of Margaret lindsay (1823), The Forestei's 
(1824), Poems and Dramatic Wbrhs (1826) . . ■ 552, 610 

Wilson, Thomas (d. 1581). An Art of Shetorie, a handbook of 
English Composition (1663) ; an Art of logie, and transla- 
tions of Demosthenes '. , . 181 

WiTHEB, George (1588-1667). Abuses Stript and JFhipt, or 
Satirical Essays (1613), The Shepherd’s Eunting (1616), 
Fidelia (1616), The Mistress of Philarete (1622), Eymns and . 
Songs" of the Church (1623), Collection of Emblems (1636), 
Eallehyah; or, Britain's Saoiid Semembraneer (1641), and 
much other verse and prose . * . . . . . ■ . 279 
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\VOT.COT, ,Tohn (1738-1819), ■wrote undDr tho nnmo of 'Peter 
Pindnr’ n ■numljor of pntirical end burlesque poems, mostly 
of ft coarse chamctcr. Tho most famous of these is tho 
* Zoitfiad (178G). 


^V0UUS^V0TlT^, William (1770-1850). An Jivenitit/ iralk (1793), 
Dfsmptire Sttffeha (1793), Lyrlfat liaUndt (1798, with 
COLEnitiGE), (with Profaco, 1800), JWw* (1807, 1815, 
1845), The Fjcnnslon (1814), Whitt Jioe of Jtt/Mone (1815), 
llie Waggona' (1819), PfttT Fell (1819), Sonnets on the 
Fiver Fuddon (1820), JCemoriah of tt Tour on the Continent 
(1822), Fesniplion of the Scenery of the Zales (1822), 
JEeelesinitieal Shelehes (1822), The Trehide (written 1805) 

415, 479, 554, 679 


WOTTON, William (lCOG-1726). Ttefleelions upon Ancient and 
Jfodein Teaming (1G04), and sevcml works of seholarahip. 

WtaTO, Sir Thomas (1503-1512). Three satires, vis:., Of the 
Mean mid Sme Estate, Of the Courtier's Life, and 7/bip to Use 
the Com t and Himself 27ierein, «nd a number of other poems 
remtential Psalms, f.ote Sonnets, Complaints, etc., published 
after his death m Tottel's mseellanij (1657) . . . 161, 16G 

WrenEUMY, William (1640-1716). Lore in a Wood (1072), 

The Country WWe 

The Plain Fealer {\m) .... . 397 

Wycmf, John (P1320- W84 ). Fifty Hnrsies and Errors of Friars, 
llyelif s Tf lehet, anslation of the Bibk {IZS2) . . 105 

odes, hymns. 


Tor/; P/ny, (about 1350) . , • , _ 117 121 

Yopxq Edward (1G84-1765). The Last Fay (1713). The 
Universal Passion '(1725-1728), Kiqht TTioimhts AVlSVS 
.^ong his tragedies, written in fecorire 1 K rntoi, * 

The Eevmye, aid TheFroOieS ® 4*5™ 431 
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TEE UXIVEltSlTT TUTOEIAL SERIES. 


« 

tibe TKiuversft^ tTutorial Sciles, 


General Editor: WJI. Bbiogs, LL.D., D.C.L , M.A., B.Sc., 

jPrincljial oj Vnlcerstty Corretpondenee College. 


The object of the UiTivEHSiTr ToroniAi Series is to provide 
candidates for examinations and learners generall7 with text-books 
which shall convey in the simplest form soimd instrnction in accord- 
ance with the latest results of scholarship and scientific research. 
Important points are fully and clearly treated, and cnie has been 
taken not to introduce details which ore likely to perplex the be- 
ginner. 

The Publisher will be happy to entertain applications from 
Teachers for Specimen Copies of any of the hooks mentioned in this 
List. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

"This series is successful in bittine its mark and supplying much help to 
students in places where a guiding hand is sorely needed.” — Journal of Educaiion. 

” ^any editors of more pretentious hooks might sti^dy the methods of the ' Uni- 
versity Tutonal Senes’ with profit.” — Guardian. 

“The ‘University Tutorial Senes’ is fnvoumhly known for its practical and 
workmanlike methods.” — Public Schooh Tear Booh. 

“ The series is eminently successful,” — Spectator. 

"The classical texts in this series are edited by men who'are thoroughly masters 
of their craft.” — Saturday Secieto. 

“The competent manner in which the volumes of this series are edited is now 
well known and generally lecospiieed."— Educational Ttmei. 

“ This useful series of text-hooks.”— JTotttrc. 

“Any hooks published in this series are admirably adapted for the needs of the 
large class of students for whom they arc Intended.’’— OimJridye Beview. 

^ “ Clearness in statement and orderliness in arrangement characterise the publica- 
tions of the University Tutorial Press.” — Oxford Magazine, 

“ All hooks which issue from the ‘ University Tutorial Press ’ ore both scholarly 
and practical.” — Westminster Eeiieto. 

‘‘The ‘University Tutorial Series’ of text-hooks contains works "which are 
written by eminent scholars and are used in many colleges because of their 
directness of piesentafion.” — Cyclopaedia of Education. 

“ Such text-books are immeasurably superior to the heavy tomes, overburdened 
with extraneous matter, with which boys of a previous generation were familiar.” 
—School Guardian. 

“ The more we see of these excellent manuals the more highly do we think of 
them. They are edited by those who have passed through the same ordeal, and 
who should know how to meet the wonts of ue diligent student.” — Schoolmaster. 
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flDatbeinatice anb ’ fiDecbanice. - 


Algebra, Tho Now blatrionlatioa. With a Section on Graphs. By 
B. Deakik, jSI.A., late Headmaster of Stourbridge Grammar 
School. Eoiirth Edition. 38. Gd. 


Algebra, The Tutorial. Advaxckd CoxmSE. By Wm. Biuggs, 
LL.B., SI.A., B Sc., and G.H. BUYAK, So.D., IMl.S. 6s. 6d. 


Arithmetic, Clive’s Now SMlling. Edited by Wsr. Beiggs, LL.D., 
B.Sc., F.11.A.S. Is. With Answers, Is. 3d. AjfSWERS, 6d. 

Arithmetic, The Jnnior. Adapted from the Tutorial Arithmette by 
E. II. CnorE, B.A. OVilh or without Answers.) 28. 6d. 

“ Escullciit .” — Sducalioital itiiies. 


Arithmetic, The Primary. Edited by Wir. Beiggs, LL.D., jM.A., 
B.Sc., F.B.A.S. An Introducloxy Coxirso of Simple and Ih- 
slructivo Arithmetical Exercises. In Three Parts. Parts I. and 
II., each Gd. ; with Answers, 7d. Part IH., 9d. ; with Answers, 
lOd. 

Clcor and praetlcnl.” — Guardian. 

“ Thoroughly srutod for uso in dementary schools gonorally."— ScAoof Guardian, 

Arithmetic, The School. By W. P. Woekman, ^i[.A., B.Sc. fWith 
or without Answers.) 3e. 6d. Also in Two Parts : cacli, 2 b. 

"The hook is of a Tory high order of merit.”— Srhool World. 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. WoEKTrAN, M-.A., B.Sc., Head- 
master of Kingswood School. (With or without Answers.) 48. 6d. 

"l)c-lmedto supersede all other secondary troatiECS on the subject.” West- 
minster JSerietc. * 


Astronomy, Elementary IlathomaticBl. By 0. W. 0. Baeiow :H.A. 
I^n(L and Camb., B.Sc. Lond., and G. H. Bryait, So.D., M. A.". 
F.Hi.S. JSiftfiou, with Answers. Gs. Gd. 

Book-keeping Practical lessons in. Adapted to the requirements of 
o ® oociety of Alfa, London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, etc. By T. C. Jackson, B. A., LL.B. 38, 6d. 

Book-keeping, Junior. By T. 0. Jacksoit, B.A., LL.B. Is. Gd. 

•Coortoato Geometry (The Conic). By J. H. Geaoe, M.A. Camb., 
and F. RosENBEEG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edstion. 3s. Gd. 
Dynamics, ^e^torial. By Wir. Betqgs, LL.D,, M.A. B So 

^rconk Edition. 38. Gd ’ 

JIuoUd. By Rotert Deakik, M. A. Lond. and Oxon. With Problems 
Geomet^ and an Introductory Course of Dm wine 

1 .- 1 ^.. 2 ^ 6 "^ 
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TSE VXirERSITr TUTORIAL SERIES. 


/iDatbentadcs anb /iDecbanlc's — conlimied. 

Geometry, Deduotioxis in. A Collcolion of Kiders and Practical 
ProUoms. By T. AV. EDKOJTDSOir, B.A., PJi.D. 2s. Gd. 

Geometry, Theoretical and Fraotioal. ByAV. P. AA^'OHKMAjr, 3I.A., 
B.Sc., and A. G. CiUCJanxi., M.A., B.Sc., P.O.P. 

Part I. Contains Iho matter of Euclid, I., III. (1-34), IV. (1-9). 

(Al^'ith or -without Answers.) 2s. Bd. PART II. ( Jw the presf.) 
“Shou-s on crcryitnEre tho skill and cnro with irhioh tho material has bcou put 
together.”— iSrAooi Wo; Id, 

“ One of the host hooks on modem lines .” — Oxford littgnzme. 

This work is also published in Sections ns follows : 

Section X. Introductory Course. 9d. 

Section II. Plane Seotilineor Figures. (Euclid, I.) Is. Gd. 
Section III. The Circle. (Euclid, 111. 1-34, IV. 1-9.) Is. 
Section IV. Bectanglo-Theorems and Polygons. (Euclid, H., 
III. 3.1-37, and IV. 10-16.) Is. 

Section T. Similar Figures. (Euclid, A'l.) {I» t/ie press.) 

Geometry, Matriculation. (Being Sections I.-IV. of Geometuj, 
Tlieorclleal ami Traetical, and containing the subioct-inntfer of 
Euclid, Books I.-IV.) 38. 6d. 

Graphs: Tho Graphical Eopiosontalion of Algebraic Functions. By 
G. H. FitCJfCii, ai.A., and G. OSBOEir, M.A., Leys School, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Is. Gd. 

Graphs, Matriculation. (Contained in The Eito Hlairieulation Algebra.) 
By 0. H. FiiEKcn:, hl.A., and G. Osborn, M.A. Is. 

“A good hook -with plenty of suitable examples.” — School. 

Hydrostatics, Intermediate. Edited by AVlx. Briqgs, LL.D., il.A, 
B.Sc., P.B.A.S. ' 3s. 6d. 

Hydrostatics, Tho Matriculation. (Contained in Intermediate I[ydn~ 
statics.) By Dr. AVm. Briqgs and Dr. G. H. Brxan. 2s. 

“An cxcellcut t«t-hook,”— ./oaranf of Education. 

Mechanics, Junior. By F. Bosenbrrq, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

Mechanics, The Matiioulation. By Er. AVai. Brigqs and Dr. 
G. H. ButAN. Seeond Edition, Sa. 6d. 

“It is a good hook— clear, concise, and acourate.”— .foKraaf of Edueation. 

Mensuration and Spherical Geometry; By AVar. Briggs, LL.D., 
M.A., B.Sc., and T. AV. EDJiONDSOjN, B.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Hn-vigution, Modern. By AVibiiak Hall, B.A., E.H 6s. 6d. 

“ A raluahle addition to tho text-hooks on na-vigation'.”— Jfar/finie Eeoieic, 

The Bight Line and Circle (Coordinate Geometry). ' By Dr. 
Briggs and Dr. Brtak. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ It is thoroughly sound throughout, and indeed deals with some difficult points 
-with a oleamess and acouraoy that has not, wo bellerc, been surpassed."— Edaeation, 
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/IDatbciuatics ant> /ilbccbanics — continued. 

Stalies, The Tatorial. By Dr. Wm. Buiggs nnd Dr. G. H. 
IJllYAK. Thiui I'tiittoii, Rented ami Enlarged. 3s. Cd. 

Tables, Clive's IJathomatloal, Edited by A. G. Ckackneli., M.A., 
H.Se. 1«. Cd. 

“ .\ llttlo lioolt ot mntlicnintic.'il tables suflteicntljr rompicto for nllpmclical 

I 'trj ini < timl well ilc-icncJ to coinbtao tpeed nnd act.umu\ m cnimlnlion ." — School 
fill trdiiiii. 

Trigonometry, Junior. Bv AVm. Buigg.*!, LL.D., Jt.A., B.Sc., 
K.U.A.S., (ind G. II. Burvx. Sc.D., JI.A , F R.S. 2s. Cd. 

TrlBonomctry, Tho Tutorial. By AV.at. Butggs, LL.D., M.A., 
B.tji'.. F.IL.V.K., find G. II. Buvvx. Sc.D., 51. A., P.ll.S. 3s. 6d. 
‘•TliobooU IS very tliorougli." — Sehoohmisier. 


Chemical Analysis, Cnalitativo and Quantitative. By Wai. 
BI!IGG.*5, LL.D., 5I.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., nnd It. W. SXKWAltT, 
D.Sc. FoiivUi Edition, Rented nnd Enlarged. 3s. Cd. 

**1 be in»truetioiis are clear and conci^o. ITio pupil who uses tins book ought to 
obtain an Intelllplblo grasp of the principles of aiiiujws.”— Anfiire. 

Carbon Compounds, An Introduotion to. By B. 11. Ann:, 51. A., 
BSc. 2 k. Cd. 

Tho Now Ilntrioulntion Chemistry. By G. II. B \ir,r.v, D.Sc., Ph. D. 
liklitcd by AVjr. Biuggs, LL.D., 5I.A., B.Sc., P.C.S. Third 
iidifioM, Reirrillen and Enlarged, ."is. Cd. 

“A triisluorlliy text-book.”— SrAoof IForld, 

Chemistry, A Snfo Course in Experimental. By 5V. T. Booxn, B.A., 
B.Sc. 28. 

A practical coiireo to illustinto tlio fundnmontnl laws of the subject. 

“Up to the stnndanl of the best of modem elementary books on practical 
ebemistry.”— A'afi/re. 

Chemistry, Synopsis of Uatrioulation. By Dr. 5 Vai. Bkigos, Is. Gd. 

Chemistry, Tho Tutorial. By G. H. BAiiT.r, D.Sc., Ph.D. Edited 
by Wai. Buiggs, LL.D., SLA., B.Sc., F.O.S. 

Part I. Non-5Iatnl8. Ss. Gd 

Part II. 5Ictul8 and Physical Chemistry. 4s. Gd. 

“ The de'criptions of experiments and dlapams of nnparatus are very good, and 
with tbeir help a beginner ought to bo able to do the experimental work quite 
satisfactorily."— CViiainrfpe Jferieip. 

Organic Chemistry, Systematic Fraotioal. By G. 51. Nouaian, B.So., 
A.lt.C.Sc., F.C.S. Is. Cd. 

“ Just such a helpful book a« the student will need ." — School Guardian, 

“ A thorough courKO in practical orgiimo chemistry ." — Lila ary Vorld, 
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THE UKIVERSITT TUTORIAL SERIES. 


lPb^5iC6. 

THE TUTOSIAL PHYSICS. By E. "WALLACE SlEWAltT, D.Sc. Lond.^ 
E. CAa'CiiPOOL, B.Sc. Lond., and 0. J. L. Waostaff, M.A, 
Cantab., etc. In Six A^olnmes. 

I. Sound, Text-Book of. ByE. Oatchpool, B.Sc. ithEdilion. Z&.QiL. 
COEiENTS; — Vibratoiy Motion — ^Progressive Undulation — ^A^elocity 

of Sound — Iniorfeionco — Forced Vibialion — Fourier’s Thoorom — ^I’lio 
Ear and Hearing — Reflection of Sound — Stationary Undulation — 
Vibration in Pipes — ^'I'ransvorse Undulation — ^Acoustic Measurements. 

II. Heat, Higher Text-Book of. By R. W. STE\VAitT, D.Sc. Gs. Gd, 
Contents : — Thermometry — Expansion — Calorimetrj'- — Cliango of 

State — Uj'groraotry — Conduction, Convection, Radiation — ^I'ho First 
Law of Thermo-Dynamics — Graphic Methods. 

III. light, Text-Book of. By R. W. Stewaut, D.Sc. 4s. Gd. 
Contents : — Rectilinear Propagation — Shadows — Photomotiy — 

Roilexion and Refraction at Plane and Spherical Surfaces — Prisms 
and Lenses — Dispcreion — Velocity of Light— Optical Instiumonls. 

rV. Kagnetism and Electricity, Higher Text-Book of. By R. W. 
SXEWAET, D.Sc. Gs. Gd. 

Contents : — ELEcmoSTATics, — Electrification — Induction — 
Machines — Potential and Capacity — Condensers — Electrometers — 
Specific Inductive Capacity — Almosphorio Electricity. Maonewsm. 
— Fundamental Phenomena and Theory — Terrestrial Magnetism. 
CDEiUiNT ELKCTiuciTr.— Effects of Cun onts— Ohm’s Law— Elec- 
tromagnetic Induction — Inductance — Alter nating Currents — ^AVavcs — 
Units — Thermo-Electricity' — ^Practical Applications— dladius Activit}’. 

V. Properties of Matter. ByC. J. L. Waostaff, M.A. 3s. Gd. 
Contents: — ^Units; Dimensions — Lengths and Areas — Matter; 

3Iass — ^A'’olumes, Density— Energy — Circular Motion — U’he Pendulum 
and Simple Harmonic Motion — ^Timo — Solids — Gravity — Gases — 
Hydrostatics — Liquids — ^Friction — Capillarity. 

“A useful text-lioolc for olomontnry purposes. It inrlndcs many important 
thinc^ usually omitted in books of its siae .” — Oxford llngazine. 

VI. Praotieal Physics. By W. R. Boweb, A.R.C.S., and J- 
Satteiilt, B.Sc, ds. Gd. 

Contents : — Mechanical Quantities : Heat ; Sound ; Light ; Mag- 
netism and Electricity. 

ELECTRICITY, TECHHICAL, By Professor H. T. Datidge, B.Sc., 
M.I.E.E., and R, W. HUTCHINSON, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 4s. Gd. 
“The book Los been prepared m nccorilnnce with the most modem ideas as 
regards technical education.” — Sleet ileal Engineer, 
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pbpSfCS — continued. 

Slagnetism and Slectrioity, School. By B. H. JnsE, D.Sc. 3s. Gd. 

“ A useful toxt-book, that seems much sounder as r^ards fundamental eoncep- 
tions than most elementary srorks on deetncity .” — Oxfonl Magazine. 

The Kew Blatrioulation Heat, Light, and Sound. By B. 'W. 
Stkiv.VIIT, D.Sc. Lond. Three volumes, each 2s. 6d. 

Experimental Soionce, Junior. By W. SI. Hooioy, M.A., M.Sc. 
2s. Gd. 

“ Ihc explanations are clear and condso.”— School if'oi hi 

Botany, Tho Hour Hatrionlation. By A. J. EwAiir, D.Sc. 3s. Gd. 
Botany, A Text'Book of. By J. M Lowsoy, HA., B.Sc., F.L S. 
Th\)d Edition. Ga. Gd. 

*' It reprc^ontl! the nearest approach to the ideal botanical text-book that has yet 
been pr^uceJ.'* — P/.inmaceutieal Journal. 

Plant Biology; A Course of Elementarj* Botany arranged for 
Hodcin Methods of Teaching. By Profossoi F. Catees, D.Sc 
38. Gd. 

Physiology, First Stage Human. By Ct. N. MEtenES, H.D., B.S. 
Lond., L.R.O.P., M.B.C.S. 2s. 

Zoology, A Toxt-Book of. By H. G. Week, B.Sc., and A. M. 
DatIE3, B Sc. T/ttfd Edition, Enlaiged. 6s. Gd. 


Soionoe German Course. By C. W. P.VGEr MoFFAir, M.A., H.B., 
B.C. 3s. Gd. 

flDobcrn 

Hodem History, Hatrioulatlon. Being tho History of England 
1485-1901, with some reference to the Contemporary History of 
Europe and Colonial Developments. By 0. S. tfEAHEXSiDE, 
M.A. Oxon. 38. Gd. 

“ An excellent manual. The intcniationnl history, especially in the eiphteenth 
century, where most text-books fail, is very carefully treated .” — Sehool if'orid. 

History of England, Tho Tutorial. (To 1901.) By C. S. Feabeit- 
SIDE, M.A. Oxon. 48. Gd. 

“ Provides a good working course for schools.” — Guardian. 

English History, The Intermediate Text-Book of: a Longer History 
of England. By C. S. Feabekside, M.A. Oxon., and A. 
JOUKSOK Evans, 3I.A. Garah., B.A. Lond. With Maps & Plans. 

Yoi.. II., 1485 to 1603. ds. Gd. Yot. III., 1603 to 1714. 4s. Gd. 

You. lY., 1714 to 1837. 4s. Gd.- 

*' It is written in a dear and vigorous style. The facts arc admirably marshalled ” 
— If'ettminuter Jtrcieie. 
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/TOotjeni Ibtstory — continued. 

INGUSH HISTOHT, GEOTTNDWORK OF. By M. E. OAniEli. 2s. 
Contains the “ salient fads ” required at London Matriculation. 

European History, Main Landmarks of. By F. N. DixOK, B.A. 2s. 

“ 'J'o tell the story of nineteen hundred years in 140 paras is n task whioh might 
tax the ingenuity of the best. Yet ire must confess that Mr. Bizon has here 
sueces^fully given us an outline of the mam events ” — School World. 

Citizenship, The Elements of the Duties and Bights of. By W. D. 
Astoit, B.A., LL.B. Third Edition. Is. 6d. 

“ Might Tvell be introduced as a text-hook into the upper classes of secondary 
schools.'* — Qunt dinu. 

“A practical up-to-date work.” — Schooluintler, 


J6nali6b Xanauage anb Xfterature. 

The English Language ; Its History and Stmctiire. By "W. H. Low, 
M:.A.Lond. With Test QOESTIOXS. Sixth Edition, Revistd. Ss.Gd. 
” A clear workmanlike history of the English language done on sound principles.” 
^■Saturday Jtevmo, 

Matriculation English Conrse. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., 
and John BniGOS, M.A. Camh., F.Z.S. Second Edition. Ss. Cd. 
CoNTEKTS ; — Historical Sketch — Sounds and SjTnhols — Outlines of 
Accidence and SjTitax — Common Errors — ^Analysis — ^Parsing — The 
Word, the Sentence, tho Paragraph — Punctuation — ^Rules for Com- 
position — Simple Narrative — Compound Narrative — Descriptive Com- 
position — The Abstract lliemo — The Essay — Paraphrasing — ^Precis- 
Writing — Letter- Writing and Proof-Reading — Index. 

“The matter is clearlv arranged, concisely and intelligently put, and marked by 
accurate scholarship and common sense.” — Guardian, 

Prlois-Writing, A Text-Book of. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL,B. 
Lond., and John Buigos, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. 2s. Gd. 
“Admirably dear and busmossUko .” — Oiiai dian, 

“Thoroughly procbcal, and on right Imes cducabonnlly.” — School World. 

English Literature, The Tutorial History of. By A. J. AVtatt, 
hl.A. Lond. and Camb. Second Edition. 2s. Gd. 

“This is undoubtedly tho best school history of literature that has yet coine 
under our notice.” — Guardian. , 

English Literature, The Intermediate.Tezt-Book of. By W. H. Low, 
M.A. Lond., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 6s. Cd. 

“ The historical part is concise and clear, but the criticism is oven more valuable, 
and a number of illustrotiro extract contribute a most useful feature to the 
volume.”— 5r4oof World. 

'An Anthology of English Verse. With Introduction and Glossary .- 
By A. J. Wyatt, hl.A., and S. E. Goggin, B.A. 2a. 

“ An excellent school primer.” — Cambridoe Jtericic. 

“The collection has been compiled and edited with great judgment and care.” — 
Educational Tiiiici. - ' ■ ' ’ ‘ 
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jenollsb Classics, 

Bacon’s Essays, I.— XX. Ey A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon. Is. 6d. 
Barko. — On tko Proposals for Peace witk the Begicide Directory 
of Proncc. Letter I. By F. J. C. HEAiiKsnAW, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Obanoer, By A. ,T. Wvatt, bI.A. Lond. With Glossary. The 
Prologue to tho Canterhnry Tales. Is. Xnight’s Tale, Bun’s 
Priest’s Tale, Man of Law's Tale, Squire’s Tale. Each with the 
Prologue, 2s. Gd. 

Dryden. — Essay of Dramatic Poesy. By W. II. Low, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Bryden. — Defence of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. By AXLEK 
MAwrji, B.A. Lond. and Camh. la. Cd, Preface to the 
Fables. By Alt.tw Mawjjb, B.A. Is. 6d. 

Johnson. — A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. By E. J. 

'rnojTAS, M.A. St. Andrews, B A. Lond. 2s. Gd. 

Johnson. — Life of Milton. By S. E. GooGiir, B.A. Is. Gd. 
Langland. — Piers Plowman. Prologue and Pnssus I.-VII., Text B. 

Bj' J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. Lond. 48. Gd. 

Milton, — Areopagitioa. Is. Gd. 

Milton,— Early Poems, Comus, Lyoidas. By S, E. Goggik, B.A., 
and A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. Gd. 

Milton.— Paradise Lost, Books I., II. By A. F. Watt, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Books IV., V. By S. E. Goggin, B.A. Is. Gd. 

Milton. — Paradise Begoined. By A. J. Wxatt, M.A. 28. 6d. 

Milton. — Samson Agonistes. By A. J. Wxatt, M.A. 2e. 6d. 

Milton, — Sonnets. By W. F.Masom, M.A. Lond. and Cnmh. Is.Gd. 
Pope. — ^Bapo of the Look. By A. F, Wait, M.A. Is. Gd. 
Shakespeare. By Prof. W. J. Boles, D.Litt. In 40 volumes. 

2b. a Volume. 

Mer^antof Venioe • As Yon Like It 
Tempest UuchAde AkeutBethins 

Mldsammer Hight’e Twelfth Bight 

Dream 

2b. Gd. a Volume. 

Biehard H. Henry V. 

Oemed^f Error! Henry YL Parti I., H. , 

Merry Wivei of Windeer III, 

XoTo’e Lahour’s Lost Biohard HI. 

TwoOentiemen of Verona Henry YHL 

The Taming of the Shrew Borneo and IiiUet 

AU’iWoUthatEndaVroU Maoheth 

Meaaure for Measure Othello 

MenrylY. Parti. Hamlet 

BeniylV. PortH. Oymbeline 

Shakespeare.— Midsummer Bight’s Dream. : 

Watt, M.A. 2s. each: 

Spenser. — Faerie Qneene, Book I, By W. H. Hill, M.A. 2s. Gd. 


’Winter’s Tale 
Eing Joha 
King Lear 


Julius Oaeiar 
Ooiiolanus 

Antony and Cleopatra 
Timon of Athens 
TroUns and Oreisida 
Petioles 

The Two Boblo Hinimen 
Titus Andronions 
Venus and Adonis 
Sonnets 

Biohard II. ' By A. F. 
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THE miVEESITY TUTOEJAL SERIES. 


Ipbilosopb^ anb ]Ebucattou. 

Ethics, Manual of. By J. S. Mackenzie, Litt D., M:. A., Professor of 
Logic and Pliilosophy in the TJniversitj' College of South Wales, 
formerly Fellow of 'I’rinitj’ College, Cambridge. Fourth EditioUf 
Enlarged. 6s. 6d. 

" In writini; this hook hlr. hlaokenzie has produced an earnest and striking con- 
tnhution to tho ethical literature ol the time.” — Jfinti. 

“■Written wilhluddityandan obvious mastery of the whole bearing of tho subject." 
— Stanilai d. 

Logic, A Manual of. By J. Weeton, M.A. Lend, and Camb. 
2 vols. Vol. I., Second Edition, 8s. 6d. ; Vol. II., 6s. 6d. 

Vol. I. contains tho wliolo of Deductive Lo^'c, except Fallacies, 
which are treated, with Inductive Fallacies, in vol. II. 

“ A clear and compendious summary of the views of various thinkers on important 
and doubtful points .” — Journal of Jedueation. 

“The manual may be safely recommended.'’— AVfKcnftownf T^mes. 

Psychology, The Groundwork of. By G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of tho British Academy, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in tho University of St. Androu-s, late Examiner in 
ilental and Moral Science in tho Universitj’’ of London. 4s. 6d. 

“ All students of philosophy, both beginners and those who would describe them- 
selves ns ‘ ad'vonccd,’ will do well to * read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ’ this 
book.”— d Magazine. 

Psychology, A Manual of. By G. F. SroUT, M.A., LL.D. Second 
Edition, Reeised and Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

“There is a refreshing absence of skotcltincss about tho book, and n clear desiio 
manifested to help tho student in tho subject.” — Saint day Jtevteii . 

“'Ilia studout's task will bo much lightened by tho lucidity ol tho stylo and the 
numerous illustmtivo facts, which together make tho book highly lutercstmg.” — 
Ltieiaty V'oild. 

Teaching, Principles and Methods of. By J. Weeton, M.A. Lend, 
and Uamb., Piofcssor of Education in tho University of Leeds. 
Present piico, 4s. 6d. 

Contents. — G eneral Function of Teaching — ^Material of Instruction 
— Form of Instruction — The Teaching of English ; Prepamtop' — ^I’he 
Teachi^ of English : Bpading — ^The Teaching of English : Literatiu-e 
— The Teaching of English : Composition and Grammar — ^Tho Teach- 
ing of English : Summary — The Teaching of Music — Tire Teaching 
of Historj' — The Teaching of Geography — The Teaching of Katurtu 
History— i'Tho Teaching of Mathematics — The Teaching of Form — 
The Teaching of Needlework. 

" A valuable and thoughtful book .” — The Spealei . 

“ We have no hcsitauon in plaiing Professor Wolton’s book amongst the best.” 
—JBdluation. 

Voice Training in Speech and Soirg. By H. H. HuEBERT, M.A., 
M.R.C.S.. L.R.O.P., Lecturer in' Voice Production and in 
Physical Education to tho London County Council. Is. 6d. 
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frencb. 

Junior French Conree. By E. Weeklet, M.A. liOnd. and Camb., 
Professor of French at University CJoUoge, Nottingham. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“Distinctly nn adrnnee on similar courses.”— /oiininl of Education, 

The Matrlcnlnlion French Course. By E. Wekklet, M.A. TJnid 
Edition, Enlaiged. 3a. 6d. 

“Tbo nilc<inro irell expressed, the exorcises appropriate, and tlie matter accurate 
ondircll arranged." — Uuardian. 

French Accidence, The Tutorial. By Ekkest "WEEKtEr, M A. 
With Exeiciscs, Passages for Translation into French, and a 
Chapter on Eleraentaty Syntax. 77a) d Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ tt'e can heartily recommend it ’’—Schoolmatter. 

French Syntax, The Tutorial. By Ernest Weeklet, M.A., and 
A. .T. WrATT, M.A. Lend, and Camb. With Exercises. 3s. Cd. 

" Mr. Vreeltlpy has produced n dear, full, and careful Grammar m the • Tutorial 
French Accidentc,’ and the companion volume of * Syntax,' hy himself and ilr. 
■Wyatt, IS worthy of it.” — Saturday Jtecieio. 

French Orammar, The Tutorial. Containing the Aectdtnee and the 
8i/ntax in One Volume. Second Edition, 4b. 6d. Also the 
Exorcises on the Accidence, Is. 6d. ; on the Sfiitax, Is. 

French Prose Composition. By E. Weekeet, M.A. With Notes 
and Vocnbulniy. 77/iVrf Edition, Enlaiged. Ss. 6d. 

“ The arrangement is lucid, the rules clearly expressed, the suggestions really 
helpful, and the examples carefully chosen.’’— JsrfHnifioiml Z lines. 

Class-Work in French Compesition. By E. Wkeklei, M.A. 28. 

“The extracts are well chosen.’’ — Teacher. 

Junicr French Header. By E. Weeklet, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

“A very useful first reader with good vocahulory and sensible notes.” — Schoot- 
masler, 

French Prose Eoader. By S. Bablet, B. bs Be., and W. F. hlASoir, 
hi. A. With Notes and Vocabulary. Thud Edition. 28. Gd. 

“Admirably chosen extracts.”— <$cAoa{ Gorenment Chioniele. 

The Hatricttlation French Header. Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, 
and Vocabnlarj*. By J. A. Peuret, Examiner in French at 
the Unit ersity of Loudon. 2s. 6d. 

“ 'We can recommend this hooh without reserve.” — School World. 

Advanced French Header. Edited by S. BA'rlet, B. Sc , and 
W. F. Masoat, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Seeond Edition. 2a. Gd. 

“Chosen from a large range of good modem authors.”- SeAoolmaifer. 

Higher French Header. Edited by Ernest Weeklet, M.A. 38 Gd. 

“The passages are well chosen, interesting in themselves, and representative of 
the be«t contemporary styUsts.” — Journal of Education. 
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THE UKJVEESITT TUTORIAL SERIES. 


Xatiu anb Grceft Claseics, 

ITie editions of Latin and Gbeek Classics contained in the TJni- 
TEBsmr Tdtobtal Sebies are on the following plan : — 

A short Intboduction g^ves an account of the Author and his 
chief works, the ciicuinstances under which ho wrote, and his style, 
dialect, and metro, whore these call for notice. 

^e Text is hosed on the latest and host editions, and is clearly 
printed in largo type. 

Tiro distinctive feature of the Notes is the omission of parallel 
passages and controvorsdal discussions of dilliculties, and stress is 
laid on all the important points of grammar and subject-matter. 
Information as to persons and places mentioned is grouped together 
in a Histoeicae AND Geogbaphicae Index; by this means the 
expense of procuring a Classical Dictionary is rendered unnecessary. 

The standard of proficiency which the learner is assumed to possess 
varies in this scries according as the classic dealt with is usually read 
by bogiimers or by those who have already made considerable progress. 
A complete list is given overleaf. 

VOOADCEABIE?, arranged in order of the text and interleaved with 
writing paper, are issued, together with Test Papers, in the case of 
the classics more commonly read by beginners ; the price is Is. or (in 
some instances) Is. Cd. A detailed list can bo had on application. 

Caesar. — Oallio War, Sooks I. — ^VU. By A. H. Allcbopt, M.A. 
Oxon., and other's. Is. 6d. each. 

“A clearly printed text, a good introduction, on excellent act of notes, and n 
historical and gcograpliical index make up n very good edition nt n very small 
price.” — Schoolmaster. 

Cicero. — ^Be Anrioitia and De Seneotnte. By A. H. Allcboft, HLA. 
Oxon., and W. P. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Is. 6d. each. 
“The notes, although full, are simple.” — Educational Times. 

Horace, — Odes, Books I. — III. By A. H. Aeloboft, M.A. Oxon., and 
B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Is. 6d. each. 

“Notes which leave no diOIcully unexplnmed." — Schoolmaster. 

“The Notes ton Book III.) are full and good, and nothing more can well be 
demanded of them.” — Journal cf Education. 

livy. — Book I. By A. H. Aeeceoft, M.A. Oxon., and W. P. ItASOM, 
3r.A. Lond. and Camb. I^ird Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“ The notes aro concise, dwelling much on grammatical points and dealing rnlh 
questions of history and oj^tcology in a simple but interesting fashion.” — Education, 

Vergil.— Aeneid, Books I.— Xn. By A. H. Aeecboft, jVr.A., 

assisted by P. G. Peaistowe, M.A., and others. Is. 6d. iwch. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis, Book 1. By A. H. Aeecboft, M.A. Oxon., 
and P. L. D. ElcnABDSON, B.A. Lond. Is. 6d. 

“The notes ore nil that could be desired.” — Schoolmaster. 
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SDittoiis ot Hatin and Grecli Classica. 


(ImteodTjCtiok, Text, and Notes.) 


• These Volumes contain a complete alphabetical Lexicon. 


AescbTLOS — Enmenidea, 3/6 ; 
Porane, 3/6 ; Promothous, 2/6 ; 
Soptem contm Thobos, 3/6. 
ABlSTOrBAKES— Eanne, 3/6. 
Caesar — Civil AVnr, Bk. 1, 1/6; 
Gallic War, Bks. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 6, 7, (each) 1/6; Gallic War, 
Bk. 1, Cli. 1-29, 1/6; Gallic 
War, Bk. 7, Ch. 1-68, 1/6; 
Invasion of Britain (IV. 20- V. 
23), 1/6. 

Cicero — Ad Atticum, Bk.4, 8/6 ; 
•De Amicitia, 1/6 ; He Finibns, 
Bk. 1, 2.'6 ; 1)6 Finibus, Bk. 2, 
3/6; 1)6 Olliciis, Bk. 3, 3 '6; 
In Catilinam I. -IV., 2/6 ; 
Philippic If,, 2/6 ; Pro Cluen- 
tio, 8/C; Pro IiO£;o Hlanilia, 
2/6; Pio llilone, 8/6; Pro 
Plancio, 3/6 ; 'Do Senectute, In 
Catilinam I., III., Pro Archia, 
Pro fialbo, Pro Alarcello, (each) 
1 / 6 . 

Demosthenes— Androtion, 4/6. 
Eoripides — ^Alcestis, 2/G; An- 
dromache, 3/6; Bacchae, 3/6; 
Hecuba, ’3/6 ; Ilippolytus. 8 '6 ; 
Iphigenia in T., 3/6; Medea, 
8 / 6 . 

Hbhodotos — Bk. 3, 4/6; Bk. 4, 
Ch. 1-144, 4/6; Bk. 6, 2/6; 
Bk. 8, 3/6. 

Homer— Diad, Bk. 24, 3 '6; 

Odyssey, Bks. 9, 10, 2/6; 

Odyssey, Bks. 1 1, 12, 2/6 ; 

Odyssey, Bks. 13, 14, 2/6; 

Odyssey, Bk. 17, 1/6. 
HOKACE^Epistles, 4/6 ; Epodes, 
1/6 ;*Odo8, 3/6; Odes (each Bk.) 
(*BkB. 3, 4), 1/6 ; Satires, 4/6. , 
Isocrates— De Bigis, 2/6. 


JDTENAL— Satires, 1, 3, 4, 3/6; 
Satires, 8, 10, 13, 2/6 ; Satiies, 
11, la, 14, 3/6. 

Lrvr— Bks. 1, 6, 21, 22, (each) 
2/6; Bks. 3, 6,‘*9, (each) 3/6; 
Bk. 21, Ch. 1-30, 1/6. 

LoctAN — Charon and Piscator,. 
3/6. 

Ltbias — ^E ratosthenes and Ago- 
ratus, 3/6. 

Nefos — Hannihal, Cato, Atticus, 

1 / 0 . 

Otir — F asti, Bks. 3, 4, 2/6 ; Bks. 
5, 6,3/6; lleroides, 1, 6,12, 1/6 ; 
Metemorphoses, Bk. 1, 1-150, 
1/6; Bk. 3, 1-130, 1/6; Bk. 6, 
386-660,1/6; Bks. 11(410-748),. 
13, 14, (each) 1/6; Tristia, 
Bks. 1, 3, (each) 1/6. 

PtATO — Ciito, 2/6 ; Apology, 
Ion, Laches, Fhaedo, (each) 
3/6; Buthyphro and Menexe- 
nus, 4/6. 

Saeetjbt— Catiline, 1/6. 
Sophocles— Aiax, 3/6 ; Anti- 
gone, 2/6 ; Electra, 3/6. 
Taoixcs — Agricola, 2/6 ; Annals,. 
Bk. 1, 2/6 ;Bk. 2, 2/6 ; Histories, 
Bk. 1, 3/6 ; Bk. 3, 3/6. 
Terence— Adelphi, 3/6. 
THTJOrBEDES— Bk. 7, 8/6. 

Vergil — ^A oneid, Books 1-12. 
(•Books 1-7,9-11), (each) 1/6; 
Bks. 7-10, 3/6; Eclogues, 3/6; 
Georgies, Bks. 1, 2, 3/6; 1, 4, 
S/6 ; 4, 1/6. 

Xenophon- AnabasiSiBk. 1,1/6; 
Bk. 4, 1,6: Cyropaedeia, Bk. 
1, 1/6 ; Hellonica, Bk. 3, 1/6 ;; 
Bk. 4, 1/6; MomorabOia, Bk. 
l,-3/6; OeconomiouB, 4/6. 


A detailed Catalogue of the above can be obtained on application. 
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TEE UEIVEESirr TUTOIUAL SERIES. 


6reeft anb Xatin. 

GHAIUIABS AKD BBAJDElt?. 

Advanced 0reek Usseens. Second Edition, Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

The Tutorial Greek Seader. With VoCABtilAIHES. By A. WAUGH 
Young, M. A. Loud. Second EdxUon, Enlarged. 2s. 6d. 

Junior Latin Coarse. ByB. J. HArES, M.A. Lond. nnd Cnml). 2s. 6d. 

" A cood practical guide. The ptinciplee are sound, aud the rules are clearly 
stated.’’ — Edvcational Times. 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar. By B. J. Hates, liI.A. Lond. and 
Camb., nnd W. F. Masom:, M.A. Lond. and Comb, 3s. 6d. 

“Accurate and full 'vrithout being orerloaded with detail.’’ — Sehoolmastar. 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar, Exorcises and Test Questions on. By 
P. L. D. Ricuahdson, B.A. Lond., and A. E. W. Hazel, 
LL.D., M.A., B.O.L. Is. 6d. 

Xatin Composition. With copious Exorcises and easy continuous 
Passages. By A. H. AiLCEOFT, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. BLimoN, 
M.A. Lond. and Camb. Stith Edition, enlarged. 2s. 6d. 

“ simplicity of statement and aTrangement, apt examples illustrating each rule, 
exceptions to these adroitly stated just at the proper place and time, ore among some 
of the striking characteristics of this excellent hook.’’ — Schoolmaster. 

Junior Latin Eeader, By E. J. G. POBSE, M.A, Lond. and Camb. 
Is. 6d. 

Matiicnlation Selections from Latin Authors. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulan*. Edited by A. F. WATT, M.A. Oxon., 
B.A. Lond., and B. J. Hates, M.A. Lond. nnd Camb. 2s. 6d. 

Protddes practice in reading Latin in preparation for Examinations 
•for which no classics are prescribed. 

“ It IS quite an interesting sdecUon, and well ioaoj’— School World. 

“ The selection is a good one, nnd the notes are brief and to the purpose. 
Journal of JSdiieaiion. 

“ "Well conceived and well carried out.”— Guardian, 

Matriculation Latin Construing Book, By A. F, Watt, M.A, Oxon., 
B.A. Lond., and B. J. Hates, M.A. Lond. nnd Onmb, 2s. 

“ One of the most useful text-books of tins very practical Tutonal Series.’*— 
School Guardian. 

The Tutorial Latin Header. With VoCABUlAET. 2s. 6d. 

“ A sonndly practical work.”— ffwi; dian* 

Advanced Latin Unseens. Being a Higher Latin Eeador. Edited hy 
H. J. MAiDMENT, M.A., and T. K. Mills, M.A. 38. 6d. 

“ Oontams some good pniisages, which have been selec^ 

^at previously cx^orM by similar manuals.”— SevlcWo 

■ The Tutorial Latin Dictionary. By P. G. Plaibtowe, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb., late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 6s. 6d. 

“A good specimen of elementary dictionary-making.’’— Ad«ca</o«ai Times. 

“A sound school dictionary.’' — Speaker. 


TEE UKIVEESITT TUTORIAL SERIES. 


IS 


IRoman aub (Btccft 

The Tutorial History of Home. (To 14 A.D.) By A. H. AitCROFT, 
^I. A. Oxon., and "W. 'E'. hlASOM, hLA. Lond. With Maps. TAird 
Etfiiion, Revised and in pai t Rnentten. 3s. Gd. 

" It i<! ■well nnd clc.nrly Trrittcn.” — Saturday Jterleir. 

" A distincth Rood book, lull, clear, and accurate. The narratire is throuehout 
lucid and intrllisible; there are no wasted words, nnd no obscurities, and the 
authors hare taken obrious pains to bring their facts up to date.” — Ouardian. 

The Tutorial History of Breece. (To 323 B.o.) By Prof. W. J. 
WooDHonsr., M.A. Oxon. 4s. 6d. 

“Prof. 'W'oodhonsa is exceptionally well qualified to write a history of Greece, 
nnd he has done it well.” — School Wot Id. 

A Longer History of Borne. By A. H. AitCROFT, M.A. Oxon., 
nnd others (each volume containing nn account of the Literature of 
the I’eriod) — 

390—202 B.C. 3s. Gd. 78—31 B.C. 3s. Gd. 

202—133 B.a 38. Gd. 44 B.C.— 188 A.B. Ss. Gd. 

133— 78 B.C. 3s. 6d. 

” 'Written in a clear and direct stylo. Its authors show a thorough acquaintance 
with their authorihesjond hare also used the works of modem historians to good 
effect.”— .foKmuf o/ Education. 

A Longer History of Greece. By A. H. AttOROFT, M.A. Oxon. 
(each volume containing an account of the Literature of the 
Period) — 

To 495 B.C. 3e. Gd. 404—362 B.O. Ss. Gd. 

405—431 B.C. Ss. Gd. ‘ 862—323 B.O. 3s. Gd. 

440— 404 B.C. 3s. 'Gd. BioBy, 401— 288 B.C. 3s. Gd. 

“For those who require a knowledge of the period (to 495 d.o.) no better book 
oould be recommended." — Educational Jirntt. 


Bsanifnattou 2>frcctoi1e0. 

Matriculation Directory, 'with Pull Answers to the Examination 
Papers. Tuhhshcd durtiia the fortniahi following each ExamtnaCion. 

Eos. vr., ^TT., rx., XT.— XIX., XXI., xxm., xxix., 
XXXI., xxxn., XXXTTL, XXXVIL, xxxvin., XXXIX., 
XL., XLI., XLH., XLin., XLIY., XLV., XLVI., Is. each, 
net. No. XLVII. (Septemher 1907), Is. net. Itenes not mentioned 
above are out of prinh 


Ube ‘dntverstts Corccsponbcnt 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 
Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price Id., hy Post IM. ; 
Half -yearly Subscription, Is. Gd.; Yearly Subscription, 2s. Gd. 





Zhc ©roaniscb Science Seriea:. 

FOR THE. SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS 

OF OTHE 

BOAED OP EDUCATIOlf. 

Gickkbal EbiTOn.— •WM.'BiaaQS. LL.D., D.O.L., B.So. 


FOR THE FIRST STAGE. • - 
I. Pirst stage Fraotioal Piano and Solid Geometry. Sec.^d. 2s. 
111. Pirst Stage Building Constrnotion. Seeoiid £dt(ion.' .2s. 6d. 
Y. Pirst Stage Idathematios (Euclid and Algobro). 2s, 

YI.A. Pirst Stage mechanics of Solids. Fifth Edition. 28. 

YI.B. Pirst Stage Mechanics of Plnids. Second Edition. 28. 

Yni. Pirst Stage Sound, Light, and Heat. 28. 

IX. Pirst Sthge Magnetism and Pleotrioity. Sfcfind Edition. 28. 

X. Pirst Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretically Eevised Ed. 2s. 

X.p. Pirst Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Practical). Second Ed. Is. 
XIY. Pirst Stage Human Physiology, 28. 

XV. Pirst Stage Biology (Section I.). 2s. 

PiMlfttegaScita-n-y, S»e»»d BdUiwj. to, 

XXII. Pirst Stage Steam. 2s. 

XXm. Pirst Stage Physiography (Whole). 2 b. 

XXm. Pirst Stage Physiography (Section I,). 2s. 

XXV. Pirst Stage Hygiene. Fourth Edition. 2s.. 

XXVI. Elementary Science of Common Life (Chemistry). Ss. 

FOR THE* SECOND STAGE. 

V. Second Stage Mathematics (the additional Algobra and Euclid, 
with thoTrigonoraotry required). 27iird Edition. Ss. 6d. 
VT.A. Second Stage Medhanics (Solids). Thiid Edition. Part I. 
DrNAJrics. Part II. Statics. 8b. 6d. each Volume. 
Vm.c'. Second Stage Heat. Third Edition. Ss. 6d. 

IX. Technical Electricity. 4s. 6d. 

Second Stage Magnetism and Electricity. Second Ed. Ss. 6d. 
X. Second Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical), ,4 b. 6d. 

X. P. Second St^^e Inorganic Chemist^ (Practical). Second 

Edition, Eevised and Entarged. 2s. 

XVn. Second Stage Botany. Second Edition. Ss. dd. 

XXV. Second Stage Hygiene. Second Edition. Ss. 6d. 


FOR FIRST AND SEQOND STAGES. 

XI.P. Systematic Practical Organic Chemistry. ls< 6d. 
XX- and XXT .~b. Modehi HaTigation. 6 b. 6d. 

FOR ART SUBJECTS. . 

PerspeotiTe Brewing, The Theory and Preotioe of. 6s. 
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